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mentioned  wc  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  elucidated : at  the  same  time  be  must  1 
convinced,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  a final  answer,  until  we  have  see 
specimens  of  his  productions. 
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next. 
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answered. 

Carola  must  excuse  us  from  inserting  his  verses.  Party  politics  are  excluded 
from  our  plan. 

Fitz-Adam,  who  gives  us  offer  as  a rhyme  to  greater , is  inadmissible. 
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MEMOIR  OF  JACOB  BRYANT,  ESQ. 

[with  a portrait.] 

Dcdiscit  animus  sero  quod  didicit  diu.  Seneca. 

IN  contcmplnt'ng  the  character  of  and  to  his  opinions,  we  must  observe, 
that  supcremiiicnt  scholar,  the  late  that  as  the  former  was  sublime,  so  the 
Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.  with  whose  por-  latter  were  singular  ; but  their  singu- 
trait  we  open  that  species  of  embellish-  larity  arose,  in  every  instance,  from  a 
meat  to  this  Volume,  the  difficulty  of  long  scries  of  recondite  research,  and 
erasing  first  impressions  to  which  our  laborious  investigation.  However  fair 
motto  alludes,  struck  us  most  forcibly,  the  surface  might  appear,  it  was  hislia- 
and  by  a natural  concatenation  com-  bit  to  place  little  depcndancc  upon  su- 
bined  itself  with  the  memory  of  a man,  perficial  plausibility,  but,  by  a mode  of 
whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  search  study  eutirely  his  own,  to  bring  sub- 
of  truth,  w ho  purified  the  records  of  jeets  apparently  fopeign  into  elucidatory 
antiquity,  divested  mythology  of  fable,  connection,  and  to  extract  truth  from 
■and  consequently  separated  the  pure  fable,  by  making  it  pass  through  the 
gold  of  historical  facts,  from  the  alloy  ordeal  of  minute  and  elaborate  coinpa- 
of  fiction,  and  the  tinsel  of  ingenuity.  risen  : of  which,  as  an  instance,  in  his 
This  man  of  sublime  genius,  resting  own  words,  we  shall  quote  a passage 
on  the  adamantine  columns  ofjudgment  from  the  preface  of  that  astonishing  ef- 
and  learning,  dared  (in  an  age  little  fort  of  the  human  inind,  his  Analysis  of 
given  to  such  abstruse  speculations,  and  Ancient  Mythology, 
when  even  men1  of  erudition  were  in  “ I cannot,”  says  he,  “acquiesce  in 
a very  considerable  degree  content  to  the  stale  legends  of  Deucalion  of  Thes- 
think  as  their  fathers  thought  before  saly,  of  Inachus  of  Argos,  and  yF.gialeus 
them)  to  combat  long  received  opinions,  of  Sicyon,  nor  in  the  long  line  of  princes 
opinions  which,  transmitted  from  the  that  are  derived  from  them.  The  sup- 
sources  of  the  earliest  antiquity  to  all  posed  heroes  of  the  first  ages  in  every 
the  European  seats  of  learning,  had,  country  are  equally  fabulous.  No  such 
from  their  foundation,  spread,  as  race  conquests  were  ever  achieved  as  are  as- 
after  race  of  students  became  endued  cribed  to  Osiris,  Dionusus,  and  Sesos- 
with  scientific  attainments,  and  ex-  tris.  The  histories  of  Hercules  and 
panded  the  intellectual  powers  in  a man-  Persius  areequally  void  of  truth.  1 am 
ner  coextensive  to  the  sphere  iu  which  convinced,  and  I hope  1 shall  satisfuc- 
they  operated.  tori ly  prove,  that  Cadmus  never  brought 

This  Herculean  task  was,  we  repeat,  letters  to  Greece,  and  that  no  such  per- 
nftempted  by  the  man  whose  genius  son  existed  as  the  Grecians  have  dc- 
atid  learning  stiil  exists,  and  ever  will  scribed.  What  I have  said  about  Se- 
exist  in  his  works,  although  of  his  inor-  sostris  and  Osiris  will  be  repeated  about 
tal  resemblance  the  original  picture  Ninus  and  Semiramis,two  personages  as 
from  which  our  portrait  is  taken,  is,  ideal  as  the  former.  There  never  were 
we  believe,  the  only  specimen.  such  expeditions  undertaken  or  coo- 

Recurring  therefore  to  his  genius,,  quests  made,  as  are  attributed  to  those 
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princes;  nor  were  any  such  empires  con- 
stituted as  arc  supposed  to  have  been  es- 
tablished by  them.  1 make  as  little  ac- 
count of  the  histories  of  Saturn,  Janus, 
Pelops,  Atlas,  Dardanus,  Minos  of 
Crete,  and  Zoroaster  of  Baetria  : yet 
something  mysterious  and  of  moment 
is  concealed  under  these  various  charac- 
ters, and  the  investigation  of  this  latent 
truth  will  l;e  the  principal  part  of  my 
inquiry.  In  respect  to  Greece,  I can 
afford  credence  to  very  few  events  which 
were  antecedent  to  the  Olympiads.  I 
cannot  give  the  least  assent  to  the  story 
of  Phryxus  and  the  golden  fleece,  ft 
seems  to  me  plain,  beyond  doubt, 
that  there  were  no  such  persons  as  the 
Grecian  Argonauts,  and  that  the  expe- 
dition of  Jason  to  Colchis  was  a fable.” 
Such  are  the  daring  positions  of  Mr. 
Bryant,  which  the  reader  will  see  it 
would  require  courage  and  learning 
equal  to  his  own  to  controvert.  Dr. 
Butherford  has,  in  one  instance,  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  ranged  ou  his 
side,  and,  in  contradistinction  to  8ir 
Isaac  Newton,  proved  that  the  constel- 
lations delinC-led  on  the  sphere  of  Chi- 
ron could  not  possibly  be  of  his  fabri- 
cation, or  of  any  other  Grecian,  since 
the  greatest  part  of  the  stars  in  the 
constellation  Argo,  and  in  particu- 
lar Canopus,  the  brightest  of  them, 
were  not  visible  in  any  part  of  Greece, 
iso  much  upon  trust  have  even  the 
greatest  men  taken  the  leading  symbols 
of  the  celestial,  and  thence  conjectured 
their  influence  upon  the  terrestrial 
world.  D wax  the  passion  of  Mr.  B.  to 
divest  historical  researches  of  the  exu- 
berance of  conjecture,  and  upon  per- 
manent data  to  establish  general  truths. 
It  has  been  said,  that  if  he  had  more 
frequently  directed  his  attention  to  the 
literature  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  he 
might  have  derived  a surprising  support 
to  his  assertions  from  many  of  their 
astronomical  productions.  We  have 
two  reason*  for  being  of  a different 
opinion  ; the  first,  that  the  astronomy 
of  those  countries  is  still  more  vague 
and  uncertain  than  the  sphere  of  Chi- 
ron ; and  the  second,  because  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  inquisitive  mind 
of  Mr.  B.  frequently  directed  its  re- 
searches toward  those  countries  which 
have  been  generally  termed  the  cradles 
of  science , and  to  the  works  of  philo- 
sophers that  have  always  been  consi- 
dered as  the  fosterers  of  learning;  and 
that,  after  long  examination,  he,  upon 
solid  grounds,  rejected  their  systems, 


except  only  so  far  as  they  served  to  ex- 
plain and  correct  others  that  were  more 
to  be  depended  upon. 

The  ideas  of  Mr.  Bryant,  as  near  as  we 
can  conjecture,  from  aslight  knowledge 
of  the  man,  and  a contemplation  of  his 
works,  were,  that  systems,  we  mean  my- 
thologicalsystems, to  which  ancient  histo- 
ry owes  its  source,  were  in  most  instances, 
like  the  oriental  fables  respecting  the 
gods  of  IJindostan,  the  effusions  of  men 
of  superior  ingenuity,  who  have  blended 
a small  portion  of  historic  truth  with 
an  immensity  of  extravagant  fiction,  in 
a manner  which,  although  it  soars  to  a 
much  greater  height,  and  takes  a much 
more  extensive  range,  distinguishes  the 
sublime  romance  of  the  middle  ages. 

Upon  this  subject,  were  we  to  follow 
the  impulse  which  we  have  derived  from 
his  genius,  we  should  make  this  article 
as  long  as  the  work  to  which  we  have 
alluded  ; but  having  in  view  our  con- 
tracted limits,  we  must  therefore  de- 
scend to  the  real  purpose  of  a brief  me- 
moir, and  state  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  he  known,  in  order,  as  well  as 
the  paucity  of  our  materials  will  allow, 
to  elucidate  his  Portrait. 

It  is  here  to  be  lamented,  that,  with 
respect  to  the  family  and  connections  of 
a man  so  well  known  and  so  univer- 
sally celebrated,  more  has  not  trans- 
pired ; he  surely,  as  we  learn  that  he 
had  a nephew,  did  not,  like  his  genius, 
stand  alone  in  the  world  : yet  nearly  ail 
we  can  learn  is  from  that  record  — 

Where  to  be  born  and  die, 

Of  rich  and  poor  make  the  whole  liistorv  ; 
Happy  that  virtue  fill’d  the  space  between. 
Known,  by  the  end  of  being,  to  have  been. 

The  earliest  account  obtainable  bv  us 
of  the  birth  of  Jacob  Bryant,  is  that 
extracted  from  the  register  of  Eton 
college,  in  which  he  is  entered  “ of 
Chatham  in  the  county  of  Kent,  of  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  in  17.30;”  he  was 
consequently  horn  in  17  10;  though,  on 
his  monument,  lie  is  said  to  have  been  of 
the  age  of  89,  which  we  believe  to  he 
correctly  the  date  of  his  existence.  How 
the  difference  betwixt  the  period  of  the 
register,  ami  of  the  monument,  which 
was  unquestionably  taken  from  the  in- 
formation of  h is  nephew  and  intimate 
friends,  has  arisen,  it  is  now  impossible 
even  to  conjecture. 

This  great  and  profound  scholar  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion at  tl'.e  village  of  Lullingston  in 
Kent;  and  v.  as  admitted  upon  Ike 
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foundation  at  Eton  coliege,  on  the  3d 
of  August,  1730,  where,  the  three  years 
previous  to  his  removal  to  Cambridge, 
he  was  captain  of  the  school.  lie  was 
elected  from  Etdn  to  King’s  college,  in 
1 73ti,took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ofArts 
in  1740,  and  proceeded  master  in  17  11. 

lie  fortunately  became  connected 
with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
his  brother  Lord  Charles  Spencer;  both 
of  whom  he  attended  at  Eton,  as  their 
private  tutor,  and  to  whom  he  also  be- 
came, both  by  his  learning  and  his  man- 
ners, exceedingly  endeared.  His  ta- 
lents were,  by  his  patrons,  considered 
as  valuable  acquisitions  to  those  of  their 
illustrious  family,  the  heir  of  which  had 
a strongbias  toward  scientific  researches, 
which  was  most  ably  and  properly  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Bryant,  who  had  become 
private  secretary  to  his  grace.  In  this 
capacity  he  accompanied  the  l)nkc  of 
Marlborough  to  the  continent,  and  at- 
tended him  during  the  campaign,  in 
which  he  had  the  command  of  the  Bri- 
tish forces;  and,  upon  the  former’s  being 
appointed  .Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, he  promoted  him  to  the  office 
of  secretary,  a post  which  w as  then  said 
to  be  worth  about  17001. per  annum. 

The  genera!  habits  of  the  latter  period 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Bryant  were,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case  with  those  of  severe 
students, sedentary;  and,  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  it,  he  frequently  complained 
of  pains  in  his  chest,  the  concomitants 
of  close  application  and  a recumbent 
posture  ; a few  years  antecedent,  we  re- 
member him  a great  walker,  and  bas  e 
known  him  set  out  after  early  prayers 
at  the  castle,  Windsor,  where  he  was  a 
constant  attendant,  and  take,  what  he 
used  to  term  his  “ tong  round,”  which 
frequently  was  a long  round  indeed.  In 
his  younger  days  spent  at  'lit on,  he 
excelled  in  various  athletic  exercises, 
anti  by  his  skill  in  swimming,  was  the 
happy  instrument  in  saving  the  life  of 
the  venerable  Dr.  Barnard,  afterwards 
Provost  of  Eton  college.  The  doctor 
gratefully  acknowledged  this  essential 
service,  by  embracing  the  first  opportu- 
nity that  occurred  to  present  the  nephew 
of  iiis  preserver  with  the  living  of  YVoot- 
ton-Courtney , near  Minehcad,  Somerset- 
shire, a presentation  belonging  to  the 
Provost  of  Eton,  in  right  of  his  office. 
With  respect  to  the  domestic  habits 
of  Mr.  Bryant,  little  is  known  that 
would  in  a memoir  of  this  nature  ap- 
pear very  important,  lie  was  never 
married.  He  commonly  is  said  to  have 


risen  at  half  past  seven,  but  frequently', 
to  our  knowledge,  much  sooner;  jie 
shaved  himself  without  a glass,  was 
seldom  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  dressing, 
to  which  indeed,  beyond  cleanliness,  he 
paid  little  attention  ; the  time  betwixt 
dressing  and  breakfast, be  used, as  we  have 
observed,  to  devote  to  an  attendance  at 
the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  in  Windsor 
Castle,  where  their  Majesties  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family  offered  their 
early  devotions.  At  nine,  generally 
speaking,  Mr.  B.  returned  to  his  break- 
fast, which  was  abstemious  : and  betwixt 
that  time  and  dinner,  which  was  for- 
merly at  two,  but  latter! v at  four 
o’clock,  either  Walked  for  exercise,  or 
in  his  carriage  visited  his  friends  at 
Eton,  Windsor,  &e. 

Blessed  with  every  comfort  that  could 
be  derived  from  celebrity  and  fortune, 
the  days  of  Air.  Bryant  seem  to  have 
glided  smoothly  on  to  the  period  of  a 
long  extended  existence  : he  might  be 
truly  said  to  have  enjoyed  health,  peace, 
and  competence ; the  first  of  these1  lie 
derived  from  temperance,  Li.d  second 
from  an  evenness  of  disposition,  and  the 
latter  from  two  sources,  his  own  family, 
and  his  munificent  patron,  the  present 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  after  the 
decease  of  his  father,  settled  on  him  an 
annuity  of  6l)0l.  which  he  continued  to 
receive  till  his  death. 

Elevated  as  the  literary  character  of 
Air.  Bryant  was,  it  is  little  to  he  wondered, 
either  that  his  acquaintance  was  exten- 
sive, that  his  friends  were  numerous,  or 
that  his  company  should  he  courted  by 
all  the  learned  men  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. llis  more  particular  intimates 
in  his  own  district  were.  Doctors  Bar- 
ford,  Barnard,  Glynn,  and  Hcbcrden; 
the  venerable  Sir  George  Baker  lie  ei- 
ther saw  or  corresponded  with  every 
day;  likewise  with  Dr.  Hallam,  the  fa- 
ther of  Eton  School,  who  had  resigned 
the*  Deanery  uf  Bristol,  because  lie  chose 
rather  to  reside  at  Windsor.  When 
Air.  B,  travelled  into  Kent,  the  friends 
that  he  usually  visited  were,  the  Hev. 
Archdeacon  Law,  Mr.Longlcy,  Recorder 
of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Dampier,  after- 
wards bishop  of  that  diocese.  Beside 
tlie  pecuniary  expression  of  esteem  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough assigned  two  rooms  to  his  use 
at.  Blenheim,  over  the  doors  of  which 
his  name  was  inscribed  ; and  he  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  (lye  keys  of  the 
choice  ami  magnificent  library,  which 
has  been  celebrated  as  the  greatest' or- 
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rament  of  a mansion  which  may  be 
Icrmed  the  palace  of  public  gratitude, 
Vere  presented. 

Mr.  dry  ant  is  said  to  have  attained 
to  those  high  honours  which  are  re- 
corded of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  frequently  visited 
in  his  humble  retreat  by  his  majesty, 
who  thus  stamped  with  his  approbation 
a literary  character,  which  will  pass  cur- 
rent to  the  latest  posterity. 

In  this  his  retreat  at  Cypenham,  near 
Windsor,  he  expired  on  the  istli  of 
Nov.  1804,  of  a mortification  in  his  leg, 
originating  in  the  seemingly  slight  cir- 
cumstance of  a rasure  against  a chair, 
in  the  act  of  reaching  a hook  from  a 
shelf. 

He  had  presented  many  of  his  most 
valuable  books  to  the  king:  his  edi- 
tions of  Virgil,  Arc.  by  Caxton,  he  had 
also  given  to  the  Marquis  of  Blatulford  •. 
the  remainder  of  his  curious  collection 
he  bequeathed  to  the  library  of  King's 
■College,  Cambridge,  w here  he  had  been 
educated. 

lie  father  devised  20001.  to  the  so- 
ciety for  propagating  the  gospel,  and 
■jOOOl.  to  the  superannuated  collegians 
of  Eton  school,  lobe  disposed  of  as  the 
provost  and  fellows  should  think  fit  : 
also  3001.  to  the  parish  of  Farnbam 
Royal.  The  poor  of  Cypenham  and 
Chalvey  were  constant  partakers  of 
his  bounty,  which  was  of  so  extensive  a 
nature,  that  he  commissioned  the 
neighbouring  clergy  to  inquire  for  pro- 
per objects  to  become  sharers  of  his 
beneficence. 

The  literary  attainments  of  Mr. 
Errant  were,  we  have  already  said,  in 
their  nature,  peculiar  to  himself;  and 
in  point  of  classical  erudition  he  was 
perhaps  unequalled,  fie  had,  by  the 
particular  dispensation  of  Providence, 
the  felicity  to  preserve  his  mental  supe- 
riority untarnished  to  the  end  of  a very 
long  existence,  the' whole  course  of 
which  was  not  only  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, but,  in  its  pursuits,  uniformly  di- 
rected to  the  investigation  of  truth. 
The  love  of  truth  might  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  his  grand  characteristic.  A 
few  minutes  before  he  expired,  he  de- 
clared to  his  nephew  and  others  in  the 
room,  that  “ ail  he  had  written  was 
with  ft  view  to  the  promulgation  of 
truth,  and  that  at!  he  had  contended  for 
he  himself  believed. ” By  truth,  we  are 
to  understand  religious  truth,  his  firm 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
to  tile  invest iiratioii  sukI  establishment 


of  which  he  dedicated  his  w hole  life. 
This  was  the  central  point  upon  which 
his  labours  turned,  the  ultimate  object 
to  ■which  they  were  directed. 

The  first  work  Mr.  Bryant  published 
was  in  1767,  entitled  “ Observations 
and  Inquiries  relating  to  various  Parts 
of  Ancient  History,  containing  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Wind  Euroclydou;  and  on 
the  Island  .Melile,  together  with  an  Ac- 
count of  Egypt,  in  its  most  early  State, 
and  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.” 

lfis  grand  work,  called  ■“  A New 
System,  or  an  Analysis  of  .Ancient  My- 
thology,” was  tiie  next.  This  w as  pubs 
fished  in  quarto;  vols.  i.  and  ii.in  H74; 
and  vol.  iii.  in  17  76. 

In  1775  he  published  “ A Vindica- 
tion of  the  Apamean  Medal,  and  of  the 
Inscription  NfiE;  together  wiih  an  Il- 
lustration of  another  Coin  struck  at  the 
same  Place  in  Honour  of  the  Emperor 
Severus.”  This  appeared  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Archscologia,  and  also  as 
a quarto  pamphlet. 

“ An  address  to  Dr.  Priestley  on  the 
doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity.” 

1 7 SO.  A pamphlet  tlvo. 

“ V indicia*  Flavians?;  or,aYindicatiou 
of  I he  Testimony  given  by  Josephus 
concerning  our  Saviour  Je3us  Christ.” 

A pamphlet,  tlvo,  17S0. 

“ Observations  on  the  Poems  of 
Thomas  Rowley,  in  which  the  Authen- 
ticity of  these  Poems  is  ascertained.” 

This  controversy  puts  us  strongly  in 
mind  of  tile  print,  wherein  a child  is 
displayed  blowing  hubbies,  and  a philo- 
sopher catching  them.  It  was  a play- 
thing calculated  to  shew  the  imbecility 
at  times  attendant  upon  even  genius  1 
and  learning,  and, Tike  the  disquisition 
respecting  the  Shaksperian  vestiges,' 
did  no  great  honour  to  those  engaged 
in  it. 

“ Collections on’the  Zingara,  or  Gip- 
sy Language.”  Archenologia,  vol.  vii> 

“ Gemmarum  antiquarum  delectus 
ex  priestantioribus  desumptus in  Dacly- 
lotheca  Duels  Mnrlburiensis.”  Two  vo- 
lumes, folio. 

“ A Treatise  on  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion.”  Octavo,  1792. 

41  O riser  vat  ions  on  the  Plagues  in- 
fiicted  upon  the  Egyptians;  in  which  is 
shewn  the  Peculiarity  of  those  Judg- 
ments and  their  Correspondence  with 
the  Kites  and  idolatry  of  that  People  ; 
with  a Prefatory  Discourse  concerning 
the  Grecian  Colonies  from  Egypt.”  Oc- 
tavo, 1791. 
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**  Observations  upon  a Treatise  en- 
titled, Description  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  by  Moils,  le  Chevalier.”  Quarto, 

1795. 

“ A Dissertation  concerning  the  War 
of  Troy,  ami  the  Expedition  of  the  Gre- 
cians, as  described  by  Homer ; shewing 
that  no  such  Expedition  was  ever  un- 
dertaken, and  that  no  such  City  in 
Phrygia  ever  existed.”  Quarto,  1706. 

This  was, as  we  have  observed  already, 
a bold  but  less  successful  attempt  to 
controvert  and  overthrow  long  estab- 
lished opinions,  and.  to  raise  a literary 
Trojan  war.  It  was  remarked  on  by 
Mr.  Falk  oner;  answered  most  rudely  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield  ; and  extracted  a 
Vindication  of  llomer  from  J.  B.  S.  Mer- 
ritt, Esq.  of  Kokeby  Park,  near  Grela- 
bridge;  whose  more  polished  manners 
induced  Mr.  Bryant  to  reply  to  him. 

INSCRIPTION. 

M S 

Jacoii  Bryant 

Culle'rli  Roealis  apud  Camabrigienses  Olim  Socii 
Qui  in  bonis  quas  ibi  haiiscrat  artibus 
cxcoltndis  coiisenuit. 

Erant  in  eo  jrluri lusn  liters 
nee  e;e  vulgares 

Sed  exquisit®  qn®dam  el  recondit®,  ? 

quas  non  niinore  Studio  quam  aeurnme 
ad  illustrandam  S.  S.  veritatem  adlnbuit: 

Id  quod  testaotur  scripta  ejus  gravissima 
tain  m Histori®  sacne  primordiis  cmendis 
qnam  in  Geutnun  MythoJogia  explicandih  versa ta. 

Libris  erat  adeo  d edit  us 
ft  iter  Vital  sepretuin 
' iis  omnino  deditum.; 

Pr®u>iis  hononbusque 

1 qu®  illi  non  lnagis  ex  I’atroni  uobilissimi  gratis 
qnam  snis  hieritis  aliunde  pra-slo  erant 
lisq;  pr®posuerit. 

Vitam  integernmam  ct  vere  Christianana 
Non  sine  iristi  suorum  desiderio,  Clausit 
Nov.  18.  1804. 

Anno  . Etatis  su®  89. 


“ The  Sentiments  of  Philo  Judteus, 
concerning  the  AOFOE,  or  Word  of 
God  ; together  with  large  Extracts  from 
his  Writings,  compared  with  the  Scrip- 
tures on  many  other  essential  Doctrines 
of  the  Christian  Religion.”  Ociaio, 
1797. 

“ Dissertations  on  Balaam,  Sampson, 
and  Jouah  also  “Observations on  fa- 
mous controverted  Passages  in  Josephus 
and  Justiii  Martyr.”  These  arc  ex- 
tremely curious,  and  such,  perhaps,  as  lie 
only  could  have  written. 

Upon  those  works  in  general  we  can 
only,  in  conclusion,  re-observe,  that  they 
form  the  most  perennial  memorial  of 
his  genius  and  learning,  established  by 
himself:  the  sculptured  tribute  to  his 
fame  and  memory  is  erected  in  Cv-. 
penham  church,  ou  w bicli  is  ti>"  fob- 
ion  ing 


T&the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

IN  your  Memoir  of  the  late  Alderman 
Sir  Wm.  Staines  (see  Magazine  for 
November  last),  it  is  stated,  that  his 
birth-place  has  been  traced  to  the  parish 
of  St.  George’s,  Southwark;  and  in  a 
note  it  is  remarked  as  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, there  being  some  reason  to  think 
he  was  born  iu  Yorkshire,  and  came  lo 
town  at  an  early  period  of  lile. 

The  latter  account  I have  also  fre- 
quently heard  ;■  but  I am  rather  dis- 
posed to  believe  an  account  that  was 
related  to  me  bv  the  late  Rev.  Heury 
Cox  Mason,  many  years  t^?  lecturer, 
runi  latterly  the  rector,  oi  this  parish, 


with  whom  the  worthy  alderman  was. 
on  terms  of  intimacy  t viz.  “ that  he  was.- 
born  in  a small  house  in  Marygo’d 
Court,  near  Star-corner,  Bermondsey- 
street indeed  Mr.  Mason  has  point- 
ed out  the  house  to  me  ; and,  if  I 
am-not  mistaken,  he  told  me.  Sir  Wil- 
liam himself  gave  him  this  informa- 
tion. 

As  a token  of  respect  for  his  native 
parish,  during  his  mayoralty,  lie  came 
in  state  to  Bermondsey  church,  to  at- 
tend the  anniversary  Sermon  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
originally  established,  by  Mr.  Mason 
and  the  present  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend, 
in  Grar.go-road,Iiermoudsey  (bat  about 
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being  removed  to  a spacious  building  in 
the  Kent-road.  as  soon  as  the  funds  ■w  ill 
enable  the  committee  to  complete  the 
same). 

I am  induced  to  believe,  that  he  was 
sent  into  Yorkshire  when  an  infant, 
and  probably  returned  to  London  some 
time  previous  to  his  being  bound  ap- 
prentice. Items  think  this  worthy  of 
insertion,  it  is  at  vour  service. 

I am,  sir; 

Your  obedient  humble  servant. 

Bermondsey , Jan.  16,  1803.  J.  1{. 


To  the  I'd  it  or  of  theJiuropean. Magazine. 
sin, 

ON  perusing  your  Magazine  for  last 
month,  I observe  that,  in  the  Me- 
moir of  Marquis  Wellesley,  the  poem 
entitled  “ Ob.su rduerunt  aures”  is  as- 
cribed to  that  nobleman  : this  is  a mis- 
take; the  poem  in  question  was  writ- 
ten by  another  pen;  but  there  are  se- 
veral poems  in  tlie  Music  Etoucnsis, 
written  by  the  Marquis  which  have  not 
been  c.  n. iterated  in  the  Memoir. 

ETOXEXSIS. 


Monument  of  the  Lu^kinc-ton  Family, 
in  the  Church  at  East-Bourne, 
Sussex. 

ACHED  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Lushington,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Lushington,  1).  1).  Vicar  of  this  Parish, 
and  Mary  his  wife,  whose  singular  me- 
rits and  as  singular  sufferings  cannot  fail 
of  endearing  him  to  the  latest  posterity. 

At  the  age  of  10,  in  the  year  1754, 
he  embarked  for  Bengal,  in  the  service 
of  tiie  East  India  Company,  and  by  at- 
taining a perfect  knowledge  of  the  Per- 
sian language,  made  himself  essentially 
useful.  It  is  difficult  to"  determine  whe- 
ther he  excelled  more  in  a Civil  or  amili* 
tary  capacity  : his  acting  in  both  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Clive, 
whom,  with  equal  credit  to  himself  and 
satisfaction  to  his  patron,  he  served  in 
thedifterenl  characters  of  secretary,  in- 
terpreter, and  commissary.  In  the  year 
1756,  by  a melancholy  revolution,  lie, 
with  others,  to  the  amount  of  146,  was 
forced  into  a dungeon'  at  Calcutta,  so 
small  that  23  only  escaped  suffocation. 
He  was,  with  500  more,  taken  prisoner 
to  Patna;  and,  after  a tedious  confine- 
ment, being  singled  out  with  John  Ellis 
and  William  Bay,  Esquires,  was,  by  or- 
der of  the  X abob  Casim  Aliy  Cawn,  and 
untb-r  t he. direction  of  one^oineruo;  aa 


apostate  European,  deliberately  and  in- 
humanly murdered  ; but  while  the  Se- 
poys were  performing  their  savage  of- 
fice, he  rushed  upon  his  assassins  un- 
armed, and  seizing  one  of  their  scimi- 
tars, killed  three  of  them  and  wounded 
two  others,  till  at  length,  oppressed  with 
numbers,  he  greatly  fell. 

His  private  character  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  public  one.  The  ami- 
able sweetness  of  his  disposition  attached 
men  of  worth  until  him  ; the  integrity 
of  his  heart  fixed  them  eccr  firm  to  his 
interests. 

As  a. son,  he  was  or.e  of  the  most  kind 
and  dutiful : as  a brother,  the  most  af- 
fectionate. His  generosity  towards  his 
family  was  such  as  hardly  to  be  equalled, 
his  circumstances  and  his  age  consi- 
dered, scarce  to  be  exceeded  In  short, 
he  lived  and  died  ail  honour  to  his  name, 
his  friends,  and  his  country.  His  race 
was  short,  being  only  twenty-six  years 
of  age  when  he  died,  but  truly  glorious. 
— The  rising  generation  must  admire, 
may  they  imitate  so  bright  an  example! 
His  parents  have  erected  this  monu- 
ment as  a lasting  testimony  of  their  af- 
fection and  of  his  virtues. 

Under  lie  the  bodies 
of 

Henry  Lushington,  D.  D.  Yicar  of  tins 
parish, 

and  of  Mary  his  wife,  by  whom  he 
was  father  of  Henry  Lushington,  of  Ben- 
gal, and  of  seven  others  deservedly  be- 
loved children.  lie  died  the  13th  day 
of  January,  1779 — of  his  age  the  69th, 
having  been  vicar  44  years. 

She,  the  24th  clay  of  July  177  5,  of  her 
age  the  66th. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

I SHOULD  be  much  obliged,  if  some 
one  of  your  learned  Correspondents 
would  favour  us  with  a short  table  of 
the  Planetary  System,  describing  the 
size  of  the  planets,  their  distance  from 
the  sun,  and  the  several  periods  of 
time  that  they  takein  their  various  mo- 
tions; with  any  other  particulars  which 

may  he  deemed  necessary. 

I am  well  aware  that  this  is  by  no 
means  a new  idea  ; but*  through  the 
respectable  channel  of  your  Magazine, 
the  information  might  be  depended  on 
as  correct,  according  to  the  latest  au- 
thorities. I remain,  sincerely, 

Your's  always, 

London,  1 1 Dec  130?.  ‘ U, 
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THE  BUBBLES; 

OB, 

THE  MATRIMONIAL  OFFICE. 

A Comedy. 

IN  THREE  ACTS. 

BY  JOSEI’ll  MOSER,  ESQ. 

3 lie  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  hath. 

ShaksI’eare. 


Dramatis  Per  son  tr. 


Daniel,  a Jew. 
Snare, 
Project, 


Schemers. 


Omnium,  a Stock-jobber. 

Medium. 

Old  Versatile. 

Young  Versatile. 

Cham  elion. 

Sir  Hector  M'Morrough. 

Dirge,  a Poet. 

Jonas,  Clerk  to  Daniel  and  the  Offices. 
Subscribers,  Projectors,  uml  Servants. 


Abienda,  Daughter  to  Daniel. 
Louisa,  his  IVard. 

Ruth,  his  Helpmate. 

Mrs.  Match's)!. 

Lucy,  her  Companion. 

Scene — The  Metropolis. 


Time — Nine  Hours. 
Act  I.  Scene  I. 


A large  office  near  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Enter  Daniel  and  Omnium. 
Daniel. 

1 TELLS  you  dot  he  is  von  of  de 
greatest  mans  in  de  voriil,  exchept 
little  Mordecai,  of  Hamburgh. 

. Omnium.  And  yourself. 

Daniel.  Mineshelbt!  surely  you  choke, 
Mishtcr  Omnium. 

Omnium.  Joke ! no,  no,  friend  Da- 
niel, I must  he  as  rich  as  you  before 
I can  attempt  to  cut  a joke  with  any 
prospect  of  success;  egad,  I might  as 
well  attempt  to  cut  a caper  when  [ 
have  the  gout  in  my  feet.  1 want  at 
least  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  make  ray 
wit  equally  current  with  yours. 

Daniel.  But  why  do  you  call  me 
greate?  i have  heard  clot  greaic  wits 
are  generally  boor. 

Omnium.  I ask  your  pardon,  perhaps 
it  is  a misnomer  : your  talent,  like  that 
of  Solomon  the  sage,  is  wisdom  ; and 
yoar  appellation  among  the  knowing- 
ones  is  ‘ the  Long.” 

Europ.  Mag.  / ul.  Liil.  Jan.  ISOS. 


Daniel.  Dot  nppellatsuion  rader  be- 
longs to  your  friend  Sham  Snare,  who 
is  de  wishest  mans  dot  1 ever  was 
know  in  my  life;  he  always  gets  doo 
share's. 

Omnium.  Then  he  is  exactly  like  bald 
Benjamin,  of  Tower-hill.  \ 

Daniel.  Aye,  but  sham  is  deeper  as 
him. 

Omnium.  Why  I must  own  that  Sam 
has  a pretty  prolific  brain;  but  what  do 
you  think  of  Pan  1 Project,  your  oiher 
partner. 

Dun. el.  Dot  he  was  a very  good 
maos. 

Omnium.  A good  ir.au  ! 

Daniel.  Yes  ! among  onrsclbs. 

Omnium.  I thought  you  never  al- 
lowed a lame  duck  to  he  a good  man. 

Daniel.  Yes ! if  he  settles  his  dif- 
ferenihes,  and  has  a good  fortune  bft 
after  dot. 

Omnium.  ?o,  five  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  a good  fortune  left,  make  a 
good  man  ? 

Daniel.  Yes. 

Omnium.  Then  Project  must  be  twice 
good,  for  1 think  lie  did  not  pay  liaif  so 
much. 

Daniel.  Dot  is  as  you  say  twice  as 
good,  for  all  dot  he  shaved  out  oldefire 
was  clear  cane. 

Omnium.  Well, but  what  makes  those 
gentlemen  so  shy  of  us  at  present  ? 

/ avid-  Because  cloy  have  better  spe- 
culations on  foot. 

Omnium.  Better  ? 

Daniel.  Yes. 

Omnium.  Then  they  still  dabble  a 
little? 

llanici.  Yes. 

Omnium.  And  consequently  raise 

BU  BBLF.S  ? 

Daniel.  Yes. 

Omnium.  I perfectly  understand  you 
now  : they  are  -the  promoters  of  many 
of  the  numerous  plans  now  alloat. 

liauid.  I doesh  not  say  dot. 

Omnium.  But  ldo.  There  is  not  an 
unfathomable  scheme  advertised  but  you 
are  in  it.  Courted  by  the  kiddeys,  ctm- 
s died  by  the  deep  ones,  up  to,  or  down 
upon,  every  thing  a badger  in  Mark- 
lane,  a fence  in  Duke’s-place,  an  agent 
near  the  Tower.  Correspondents  in 
every  part — drive  a roaring  traffic — 
enable  flash  shopkeepers  to  buy  without- 
cash  — sell  under  prime  cost — bubble 
their  bills — queer  the  commissioners  — 
and  tlieu  cut  a dash  in  the  first  style  of 
fashion.- 

Daniel.  I was  once  do  some  little 
' C 
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tin",  hut  I now  slierve  my  contry  in 
anonder  way. 

Omnium.  What  way  ? 

Daniel.  Dot  is  a sheerct. 

Omnium.  Avo,  there  are  secrets  in 
all  th  ings,  therefore  1 do  not  urge  you 
further:  but  pray  why*  did  you  send 
over  for  me  ? 1 have  many  engage- 
ments, shall  lose  several  turns,  stock 
hours  sacred  1 thought  you  had  some 
news  from  the  continent,  or  1 should 
not  have  come. 

Daniel.  News! 

Omnium.  Yes. 

Daniel.  How  could  you  tink  so,  now 
de  borts  are  shut  ? 

Omnium.  Because  the  difference  be- 
twixt shut  or  open  is  very  little  to  your 
friends:  besides,  you  do  frequently  get 
things  no  one  knows  how. 

Daniel.  Sho  1 do,  and  shall -proba- 
bly have  a whisper  shoon  dot  will  ron 
dru  dc  tow'll  like  wild-fire.  ghet  it 
going  in  de  West,  it  will  fly  like  light- 
nings down  Strand,  stop  to  take 
breath  at  Temple-bar,  whurl  round  fit. 
Bowl’s,  knock  its  head  against  dc  Mon- 
shion  House,  bounce  over  to  de  Stoke 
Exchange,  and  shet  de  whole  neigh- 
bourhood in  motion. 

Omnium.  Yes,  this  is  exactly  the  pro- 
gress of  a political  hoax. 

Daniel.  Yes!  dot  1 was  know  very 
well. 

Omnium.  I know  you  do.  But  what 
do  you  want  with  me  ? 

Daniel.  What  does  I want  mit  you  ? 
why  timesh  are  dead. 

Omnium.  Granted. 

Daniel.  No  greate  strokes  to  be  struck 
in  de  regular  way. 

Omnium.  And  out  of  the  regular 
way  great  strokes  may  be  aLtcnded  w ith 
great  danger. 

Daniel.  Oh,  we  shall  he  perfectly 
shufe  ; we  only  want  de  stoff. 

Omnium.  The  stuff  ? 

Daniel.  Yes,  and  dot  a few'  good 
names  would  shoon  brocure. 

Omnium.  Why,  you  have  names 
enough  among  your  friends. 

Daniel.  Yes,  bet  dey  are  not,  ber- 
haps,  sufficiently  good  to  form  a lisht  of 
directors. 

Omnium.  Oh,  I understand  vou  now, 
you  want  to  establish  a new  company. 

Daniel.  Yes. 

Omnium,  And  the  names  of  your 
friends,  though  exceedingly  respected 
in  some  places,  will  not  do  quite  so 
well  to  stand  in  the  front  of  the  public 
papers;  though  1 think  some  of  them 


have  contributed  to  form  excellent  po- 
lice articles. 

Danid.  Yes. 

Omnium.  Well,  I have  but  one  ob- 
jection. 

Danid.  What  is  dot  ? 

Omnium.  1 am  afraid,  that  if  my 
friends  were  to  engage  in  your  schemes, 
their  names  would  soon  form  police 
articles  too. 

Daniel.  Wot,  will  you  not  asshist  in 
de  grand  national  work,  to  convert  de 
Thames  water  into  borter  pnitout  de 
troble  of  prewing  ? 

Omnium.  IV  o. 

Daniel.  We  shall  have  a reservoir  as 
greate  as  de  West  India  ducky. 

Omnium.  Be  it  so.  None  of  us  mean 
to  take  a dip  in  that. 

Daniel.  Well,  den,  dare  ish  anonder 
dot  will  he  call  dc  Grand  Liglff  and  Heat 
Company. 

Omnium . So. 

Daniel.  Dot  ish  for  warming  houses 
mit  horse-dung  instead  of  coals,  and 
lighting  dc  streets  mit  bosphorus  made 
of  stinking  fish. 

Omnium.  This  scheme  seems  to  sa- 
vour a little  of  practicability;  but  if  it 
is  carried  into  effect,  what  must  become 
of  those  marine  nurseries,  our  Green- 
land and  coal  trades  ? 

Daniel.  Oh  ! why  we  sail  slicnd  de 
ships  to  pring  dong  from  the  furthest 
parts  of  the  w orld.  We  can  get  bad  fish 
enough  at  Billingsgate. 

Omnium.  Right. 

Danid.  Well,  will  this  scheme  do  l 

Omnium.  No,  not  for  us,  though  it 
might  undo  many. 

Danid.  Den  1 must  unfold  anonder. 

Euler  a Boy. 

Boy  ( to  Omnium  ).  Sir,  the  fives  look 
upward ; reduced  is  upon  the  rise ; the 
imperials  arc  waverings  and  consols  are 
near  three  shades  better. 

[ Exit  Boy. 

Omnium.  Zounds ! and  { not  in  the 
market.  I deser\e  to  w^dd/e  for  losing 
my  time  in  listening  to  such  nonsense. 
Thames  water — porter— horse-dung  and 
stinking  fish,  indeed— Friend  Daniel,  for 
this  tiiue.-rmlw  ilhstandingyour shrewd- 
ness, you  seem  to  be  upon  a bad  scent : 
you’d  better  stick  to  the  stocks;  for 
if  you  leave  them  for  these  random 
schemes,  you  may  chance  to  get  into 
the  pillory,  [ Exit  Omnium. 

Daniel  (solus).  Dare’s  a fellow! 

he’s  not  to  be  touched — shy  and  peery 
— dishlikes  ail  schemes  but  his  own— 
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we  must  do  rollout  him— I shall,  dare- 
fore,  leave  Snare  and  Project  topick  lip 
a few  good  names,  while  I do  what  ish 
still  more  necessary,  pick  up  a greate 
deal  of  good  mouees.  [Exit  Danii  l, 

Scene  IT. 

The  office  continued'. 

Enter  Snar  f,  with  his  hards  full  of 
papers,  followed  by  Medium. 

Snare.  The  success  of  every  one  that 
I have  mentioned  to  you  is  unquestion- 
able. > 

Medium.  You  think  so? 

Snare-  Think,  Mr.  Medium?  think 
is  too  cold  and  indefinite  an  expression — 

1 am  certain — and  here's  chapter  and 
verse  for  my  assertion  (goes  to  the  desk 
and  takes  a large  book) — this  is  our 
journal— two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  subscribers  already  to  our 

ADAMANTINE  MOUNTAIN. 

Medium.  Adamantine  mountain  ! 
what  is  this  to  contain  ? 

Snare.  Wealth  incalculable  ! It  is  to 
comprise  a tire-office,  a water- office,  a 
bouse  of  office,  a paper-office,  a 

Medium.  Aye,  these  are  convenient 
enough  to  be  under  the  same  roof 

Snare.  Yes  ! — then  we  are  to  have  an 
annuitv-offide,  a fricndly-society-officc, 
a burial-office,  and  a marriage-office. 

Medium.  You  have  surely  misplaced 
the  two  last ; your  marriage-office  should 
certainly  come  before  your  funeral,  in 
order  to  take  the  cbauce  of  widow- 
hood. 

Snare.  Right ! but  these  are  also  to 
be  conducted  in  the  same  place. 

Medium.  The  nearer  they  are  to  eacli 
other  the  better  you  think,  bey,  friend 
Snare?  But  bow  does  your  burial  sub- 
scription fill  ? 

Snare.  Why  I must  confess  that  the 
people  look  black  upon  that  scheme  -, 
the  greatest  advocates  for  it  are  Ben 
Bunhill  and  his  friends;  however,  I can 
know  to  a certainty — (calls)  Jonas  ! 

Enter  Jonas. 

Jonas.  Ifere,  sir! 

Snare.  Bring  me  the  sable  subscrip- 
tion book  ; it’s  in  the  lower  office. 

| Exit  Jonas. 

Medium.  What  a dismal  looking  fel- 
low that  is ! 

Snare.  Yes,  he  has  a tragic  counte- 
nance. I think  he  might  be  of  use  on 
the  stage. 

Medium.  Yes,  as  one  of  the  mourners 
in  the  Funeral. 


Enter  Jonas,  with  the  book  in  a black 
carer. 

Snare , Bless  me  ! I thought  you  would 
never  have  returned. 

Jonas.  Seven  grave-diggers  came  lo 
pay  their  subscriptions  ; they  seem  to 
have  t tubbed  their  spades. 

Snare.  Good!  now  turn  to  page  9. 

JonaS  turns  to  the  page,  and  reads. 
Subsr  iptions  received  by  Solomon  Scarf, 
undertaker : 

“ Of  his  own  fraternity  82  shares. 

“ Of  the  faculty  216  shares.” 

Snare.  This  promises  well ; though 
I fear  the  undertakers  will  never  he  able 
to  do  ali  the  business  that  is  already 
cut  out  for  them  by  their  friends,  the 
faculty. 

Janas  reads  : 

“Miscellaneous  subscribers,  1407  shares.” 

Stiare.  You  see,  considering  the  plan, 
has  not  been  advertised  more  than  five 
days,  it  has  run  like  wild  fire  through  the 
town. 

Medium.  Yes,  it  seems  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  an  influence,  and  rendered 
people  anxious  to  provide  for  what  they 
cannot  participate. 

Snare.  Are  all  the  first  instalments 
paid  ? 

Jcnas.  Yes;  every  man  came  with 
his  crown. in  his  pocket. 

Snare.  Right  ! I shall  have  more 
crowns  at  my  disposal  than  the  modern, 
king-maker. 

Medium.  Yes,  and  more  reversionary 
freeholds  Ilian  have  ever  been  sold  by  all 
the  auctioniei  s in  Ike  country. 

I rare.  Yes:  I much  doubt  whether 
I shall  no!  be  able  to  make  voters  of  all 
my  subscribers;  they  are  not  such  whirl- 
igig feilov. s as  the  lsleworth  niiilns,  hut 
grave  men.  If  I can  do  this,  the  influ- 
ence it  will  give  me  is  not  to  be  calcu- 
lated. 

Medium.  Egad ! I think  you  may 
poll  them.  My  friend,  I’cler  Popular, 
the  member  who  k eked  up  such  a row 
at  ****,'used  to  say  i;e  was  always  sure 
of  a majority  of  dead  voles. 

Snare.  Yes,  like  faggots  in  a muster- 
roll,  they  may  serve  to  fill  up  spaces  in 
trie  books. 

• eriiuTR.  Well,  now  we  have  ds- 
cussed  this  serious  business,  let  us  pro- 
ceed lo  a more  sprightly -s  -bject. 

Snare.  From  the  de-dto  the  lively: 
I’ll  make  a bet  you  mean  my  matrimo- 
nial insurance  office. 

Medium.  I do. 

Snare.  That's  the  best  scheme  I ever 
was  engaged  in. 
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Me. Hum.  II  was  but  yesterday  1 heard 
Gaplm  Choleric,  execrating  himself 
and  lady,  and  exclaiming,  that  it. v,as 
the  worst  plan  he  ever  v cult  upon  in  his 
life. 

Snore.  A surly  scoundrel ! he  never 
consulted  me,  so  he  t <d  himself  to  a 
wife  who  brought  him  nothing  hut 
beauty,  accomplishments,  and  money. 

Media m.  N ot h i n g else  ? 

Snare.  No  ! and  how  is  his  folly 
likely  to  end  ? In  a short  time  lie  was 
satiated  with  her  beauty,  he  soon  de- 
spised her  accomplishments,  and  has 
already  spent  the  greatest  part  of  her 
money  ; so  that  he  has  now  nothing 
left  to  do  but  to  tei/e  her  through  life. 
Ilau  he  consulted  me,  i would  have  fitted 
him  with  a helpmate  with  whom  it 
would  have  been  impossible  that  any  of 
those  things  could  have  happened,  it 
was,  indeed,  this  and  some  oilier  cases 
equally  melancholy,  that  first  gave  me 
the  hint  of  forming  our  society. 

Medium.  0,  then  you  have  a so- 
ciety l f 

■ Snare.  We  have,  established  upon 
the  most  patriotic  principles. 

Medium.  May  I be  favoured  with  the 
names  of  a few  of,  I doubt  not,  the  nu- 
merous Iisc  of  directors.? 

Snare.  Numerous  ! Good  ! — quite  the 
contrary  : we  arc  but  three. 

Medium.  Three  ! 

Soar  . Yes:  Paul  Project,  Daniel, 
the  dew,  and  myself. 

Medium.  An  amiable  trio ! 

Snare.  Quite  sot  I considered  that 
large  bodies  were  most  improper  to  con- 
duct matrimonial  business;  so  l re- 
solved to  bring  our  matters,  into'  as 
small  a compass  as  possible  — though  we 
have  lately  been  obliged  to  admit  Mrs. 
Match'em  as  a partner. 

Medium.  A sleeping  partner? 

Snare.  Ilum!  — You  are  jocular, 
friend  Medium  : but  it  is  upon  her  zeal 
and  activity  that  'he  firm  mast  in  a 
great  measure  depend. — In  this  business, 
cases  will  occur  of  peculiar  delicacy,  the 
meetings  of  parties  must,  in  many  in- 
stances,. be  snug — Where*  therefore,  so 
proper  to  be  appointed  as  at  Mrs. 
Match’em’s  ? — Has  an  elegant  house — 
fashionable  street — superb  carriage  — 
spruce  servants — stylish  in  every  thing 
— Tom  Tort,  the  attorney,  next door  to 
her.  Where  will  you  meet  w ith  so  many 
ugremens  ? 

Enter  Paul  Project,  with  a newspaper. 

Project.  Where  indeed?  friend  knare. 
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Hear,  hear,  my  lad,  what  they  say  of 
our  scheme  in  the  patriotic  paper.  I'll 
just  give  you  the  heads,  and  you  may 
devour  the  body  of  the  advertisement 
at  your  leisure:  (reads)  Matrimo- 
nial Society,”  in  large  characters — 
“ the  advantages  of  this  institution 
are  immense” — “ banishes  diffidence” 
— “ promises  to  attain  the  acme  of 
ponu  lari  t v ' ’ — “ mora i red  it  ude’  ’ — “ li  t - 
ness  of  things” — “ benctiis  extending 
from  Caithness  to  the  Land’s  End”— 
c£  tends  to  the  total  extirpation  of  celi- 
bacy”— “ all  beautiful  young  wtfmen” — • 

Snare.  That  means  all  the  young 
women  in  the  united  kingdom. 

Project.  Granted!  all  young  women 
in  this  age  are  beautiful.  (Reads) 
“ Maiden  punts”  - “ Ladies  past  fifty” — 
“ Separate  office.  Crab-tree-row.” 

Snare.  Aye,  Mrs.  Mateh’em  is  to  at- 
tend there  every  Friday. 

Medium.  Good  ! 

Project  reads.  “ Men  of  honour  and 
principle.” 

Snare.  Including  the  whole  masculine 
gender. 

Medium.  Good  ! 

Project  reads.  “ This  establishment 
to  be  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  respectability,  the  first  respon- 
sibility, and  the  greatest  experience.” 

Snare.  That  means  ourselves.  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  our  plan? 

.Medium.  That  it  is  an  excellent  one  ; 
diffidence  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
age ; and  it  will  go  near  to  banish  that, 
which  is  one  step  toward  the  great  suc- 
cess which  I augur  it  will  meet  with. 
You  have,  1 suppose,  an  office  for  the 
general  business  of  this  department, 
which  promises  to  he  immense  ? 

Snare.  Have  I not  told  you  that 
we  have,  in  the  same  house  with  t .e 
other. 

Medium.  Oh,  the  Sable  Society.— 
Hat-bands  and  Favours  I had  forgot. 
Two  strings  to  your  bow  : betwixt  one 
and  the  other  you’ll  bring  every  body 
at  least  once  to  church.  Two  strings  I 
say 

Project.  Aye,  two  hundred. 

Medium.  If  one  should  happen  to 
snap,  tiie  other  is  sure.  Well,  as  gene- 
ral undertakers,  1 wish  you  success, 
both  iu  btuck  and  white. 

Snare.  Will  you  engage  in  the 
scheme  ? 

Medium.  No,  I thank  you  ; I neither 
want  to  be  married  nor  buried, 

Project.  What  do  you  think  of  anew: 
potatoe.  society  ? ’• 
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.Medium.  That  it  may  boconie  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  marriage 
office. 

Snare.  Will  you  take  a dive  with  us 
into  any  of  the  tunnels  ? 

.Medium.  I had  rather  dribble  at  the 
Bank;  the  tunneilers  will  never  keep 
their  heads  above  water. 

Project.  We  have  a scheme  to  ren- 
der the  use  of  hemp  more  universal. 

Medium.  Many  of  the  schemes  now 
afloat  have  that  tendency;  however,  as 
1 have  a curiosity  to  learn  how  your 
matrimonial  'affairs  go  on,  I may,  per- 
haps, look  in  at  your  private  office. 

Snare.  Do,  Mrs.  Matcli’cm  will  be 
glad  to  see  you.  [Exit  Medium. 

Project.  Well  1 how  do  we  stand  for 
puffs  for  to-morrow  ? 

Snare.  1 think  pretty  well  (looking 
over  his  papers).  Do  you  think  that 
we  shall  make  any  thing-  of  the  Ice 
Company  ? 

Project.  Why  not  ? T took  the  hint 
from  an  establishment  of  the  same  na- 
ture at  Naples,  and  have  made  a sketch 
of  the  first  part  of  the  proposal. 

Snare.  Let  me  see;  [reads)  “Pro- 
posal for  the  Establishment  of  a Com- 
pany for  the  Importation  of  Ice.” 

Project.  If  this  trade  was  brisk,  it 
might  open  the  Pound. 

Snare.  Well ! let  me  read  on : [reads) 
“ It  is  recorded,  that  in  ancient  Home 
the  man  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a 
citizen  was  rewarded  with  a crown  ; 
h'aw  much,  therefore,  does  tiie  man, 
or  set  of  men,  deserve,  who  not  oniy 
save  the  lives  of,  perhaps,  thousands, 
but  open  a new  source  of  commerce.” 

Project.  Pretty  writing  this,  ha, 
Snare  ? 

Snare.  Yes;  tickling  the  public  trout, 
on  both  sides,  combining  profit  with 
philanthropy. 

Project.  Good!  But  read  on. 

Snare  reads.  “ Impressed  with  the 
glorious  idea  of  saving  human  life,  and, 
in  these  languishing  times,  extending 
the  commerce  ot  their  country,  a so- 
ciety of  gentlemen  of  the  first  charac- 
ter in  this  kingdom,  having  observed, 
with  coucern,  that  our  winters  have, 
of  late  years,  been  so  generally  mild, 
that  the  frost  has  scarcely  congealed 
our  streams,  and  the  icicles  have  seldom 
hung  from  the  eaves  of  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant’:  now,  although  some  might 
contract  their  ideas  to  the  mere  notion 
of  supplying  the  poor  with  coals  in 
those  times,  our  patriotic  society,  taking 
a much  wider  range,  are  resolved  to 


supply  the  rich  with  ice;  of  which, 
from  the  causes  alluded  to,  a famine 
has,  in  this  country,  been  threatened ; 
the  evils  of  which,  with  respect  to 
drinking  wine  without  cooling,  eating 
jeliies,  bl.anc-nftange,  &c:  without  freez- 
ing, are  too  horrible  to  be  anticipated.” 

Project.  Po  they  are  : it  chills  one’s 
blood  to  think  of  them. 

Snare.  Exactly  so  -.  but  to  proceed  i 
(reads)  “ Many  excellent  things  hnv;e 
beep  brought  from  Italy — Opera  ladies, 
who  arc  sometimes  rearm  commodities- 
— and  serious  men,  who  are  frequently 
no  commodities  at  all.  The  fashion  of 
freezing  our  fluids,  and  petrifying  our 
creams,  was  alsoderived  from  that  happy 
country ; and  therefore” — this  will  do 
admirably. 

Enter  Daniel. 

Daniel.  Not  sho  well  as  mine  Shala- 
mandcr  Eire  Office.  I was  vust  com 
from  do  Lon  ton  Tavern  ; de  room  is 
quite  fulls ; and  dey  was  vaut  to  put 
you  in  de  shair : you  niosk?,  tlarefore, 
com. 

Snare.  That  l shall  certainly  do.  My 
dear  Paul,  1 must,  then,  get  you  to  at- 
tend the  Blubber  Company. 

Project.  Warm  work  at  the  Salaman- 
der ; shares  rose  twenty  percent,  at  dis- 
placing the  directory  ; titer  tore  no 
time  is  to  be  lost;  strike  the  iron  while- 
it  is  hot.  My  blubber  friends  have  got 
to  a new  house  as  cold  as  Spitzbergen; 
however,  I’ll  attend  them.  You,  Daniel, 
as  usual,  will,  like  i he  pendulum  of  the 
time-piece  you  had  christened  yester- 
day, vibrate  betwixt  both. 

Daniel.  Yes;  I shall  shell  all  de 
shares  as  l can  at  von,  den  go  over  to 
de  oder,  den  cali  at  mine  panker’s,  look, 
af  de  Stocks,  and  take  mine  tinner  at 
de_George  and  Vulture. 

Project.  That  sign  a wag  had  the 
impudence  to  say  to  me,  the  other  day, 
was  intended  as  a symbol  of  the  honour 
and  rectitude  of  one  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s subjects,  and  the  gambling  pro- 
pensities of  the  other. 

[. Exeunt  Snare,  Project,  and 
Daniel. 

Scene  III. 

Changes  to  Daniel’s  house. 

Enter  Abienda  and  Louisa. 

Louisa.  Ha  1 ha!  ha!  I am  tickled 
to  death  with  the  idea.  A matrimonial 
office — ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! 
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Abienda.  Yes. 

Louisa.  Conducted  by  that  lovely 
Cupid — ha!  ha!  ha!  or,  rather,  that 
glowing  Hymen — whose  snuff-coloured 
coat  must  serve  for  a saffron-robe — 
your  father.  Oh,  how  1 love  him  !— ha  ! 
ha ! ha  ! 

Abienda.  Superintended  by  him  ! 

Louisa.  The  bearded  Adonis!  ha! 
ha  ! ha  ! Well  1 indeed  it  is  well"  that 
my  drapery’s  loose,  or  I should  expire 
with  laughing.  This  is  excellent  !-* 
1 never  heard  any  thing  that  gave  me 
greater  satisfaction  since  he  promised,  if 
1 would  marry  him,  “ he  (old  be  natu- 
rallizhed” — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Abienda.  I can  see  no  reason  for 
this  exuberant  mirth, 

Louisa.  No  ! V\  hy  1 suppose  that  it 
is  pretty  well  known,  that  neither  you, 
his  daughter,  nor  I,  his  ward,  have  any 
great  aversion  to  the  matrimonial  state, 
if  we  might  be  permitted  to  look  over 
the  ledger,  and  choose  par! ners ; there- 
fore, 1 have  no  doubt  but  he  will  lay  his 
accounts  before  us,  and  will  point  out 
who  has  the  most  casks  of  sugar,  jars  of 
tamarinds,  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  barrels 
of  tar,  or  bales  of  piece  goods,  to  settle 
onus— ha!  ha!  ha! 

Abienda.  11  idiculous ! 

Louisa.  Or,  perhaps,  he  may  give  ns 
an  invoice  of  chests  of  tea,  bags  of 
coffee,  drugs,  spices,  alum,  and  log- 
wood, to  be  disposed  of  with  some 
agreeable  swain. 

Abienda.  Nonsense! 

Louisa.  At  any  rate,  1 am  sure  he'll 
set  about  procuring  husbands  It+r  us  in 
the  first  instance. 

Abienda.  This,  sanguine  as  you  are 
upon  the  subject,  I most  exceedingly 
doubt:  indeed,  the  concern  that  my 
father  has  in  the  marriage  office  was  to 
have  been  kept  a profound  secret  from 
us — Close  in  ft.  Mary  Axe— no  business 
done  at  home — snug  in  all  things,  Jonas 
would  be  instantly  turned  away  if  he 
was  suspected  to  have  given  us  the 
slightest  hint  of  the  affair. 

Louisa.  Oh  ! 1 am  sure  I must  be 
muzzled  if  he  don’t  hear  of  it  from 
rne:  a matrimonial  purveyor  in  a red 
night-cap  and  spectacles  ! I shall  die 
with  laughing,  ha!  ha!  ha!  Let  him 
take  care  liovy  he  meets  me  at  break- 
fast. 

Abienda.  But  my  father,  my  dear 
Louisa,  will  turn  Jonas  away. 

Louisa.  He  may  turn  me  away  too  if 
he  pleases,  and  glad  1 should  be  if  1 e 
would;  because,  if  he  does  not,  I am 


resolved  to  turn  myself  out  of  his  rapa- 
cious clutches,  in  which  ray  father  so  in- 
considerately placed  me. 

Abienda.  .So ! 

Louisa.  And,  therefore,  I am  further 
resolved  to  see  the  more  elegant  part  of 
this  office.  Who  knows — for  I am  posi- 
tive you  shall  go  too — who  knows 
whom  we  may  rrieet  there  ? 

Abienda.  Alas!  I know  whom  we 
shall  not  meet. 

Louisa.  Explain. 

Abienda.  Why,  we  shall  neither  meet 
your  lover  nor  mine.  „ 

Louisa.  What!  our  .young  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lovely  Aminadab  and 
the  blooming  Noah. 

Abienda.  The  same. 

Louisa.  T laugh  when  I think  ofthe 
various  disguises  and  forms  that  they 
have  assumed  to  gain  admission  to  us. 
They  personated  Aminadab  and  Noah 
to  the  life;  though  1 affronted  your 
father,  only  because,  when  he  intro- 
duced them,  I said,  that  the  one  looked 
as  if  he  had  just  set  down  his  basket  of 
lemons,  and  the  other  as  lately  escaped 
from  “ shelling  penchils.” 

Abienda.  Well,  but  you  know  that 
my  father  has  promised  to  endow  us 
with  two  hundred  pieces  of  silver  each, 
and  ten  changes  of  raiment,  if  we  marry 
to  his  mind. 

Louisa.  My  fortune  is  large  and  in- 
dependent, so  is  yours;  lie  shall,  there- 
fore, endow  us  with  a hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  each,  whether  we  marry 
to  his  mind  or  not.  Those  young  fol- 
lows that  we  met  at  Brighton,  who 
have,  for  us,  assumed  so  many  different 
characters,  run  in  my  head  strangely. 

Abienda.  What  both? 

Louisa.  Yes,  cuckoo,  on  your  ac- 
count and  my  own. 

Abienda.  Why,  to  be  sure,  our 
friends,  Chamclion  and  Versatile,  that 
used  to  attack  us  almost  every  day 
under  a different  fdvm,  were  amusing. 

Louisa.  Amusing!  Delightful!  Ah! 

I shall  never  forget  them;  they  were 
two  of  the  most  diverting  lovers  that 
ever  girls  had.  Sometimes  they  ap- 
peared in  the  characters  of  farmers; 
then,  wrapped  in  fianrteis,  they  waddled 
after  us,  under  the  appellations  of  Swill 
and  Surfeit,  from  Portsoken.  When  they 
rescued  us  from  the  rudeness  of  some 
sprigs  of  fashion,  they  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  British  sailors.  I have  no  doubt, 
if  in  town,  they  will  endeavour  toseeus 
through  the  medium  of  your  father’s 
matrimonial  office.  Meetings  of  this 
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kind  are  ali  that  fhe.  office  is  good  for. 
If  they  apply,  we  will  throw  ourselves 
at  once  into  their  arms. 

Abienda.  Though  l do  not  quite  go 
so  far,  as  you,  with  respect  to  throwing 
ourselves  into  their  arms,  yet,  as  it  may 
be  the  means  of  inquiring  whet  r I heir 
arms,  should  the  whim  take  us,  artl 
open  to  receive  us,  1 am  at  your  service, 
(Kings.) 

Enter  Servant. 

I want  Jonas. 

Servant.  ’Tic  said  just  now  he  w&s 
posting  his  books. 

Louisa.  Tell  him  to  leave  them,  and 
post  upstairs.  [ Lx  it  Servant. 

Abienda.  He  is  as  turJy  in  his  pro- 
gress as  a bad  bill. 

Enter  Jonas. 

Jonas.  Doth  the  virgin  Abienda  wish 
to  speak  with  me  ? 

Louisa.  Yes  : and  Die  virgin  Louisa 
also. 

Jonas.  About  business ? 

Louisa.  Certainly  ! you  can  talk  of 
pothing  else. 

Jonas.  You  wish  to  know  what  pre- 
mium the  shares  in  the  Salamander 
bear  ? 

Abienda.  No  ! wc  shall  not  burn  our 
fingers  with  any  of  them. 

Jonas.  Oh  ! you  wish  to  beinformed 
what  passed  to-day  at  the  Blubber  So- 
ciety ? 

Louisa.  No  ! though  this  society  is, 

I suppose,  composed  of  widows,  they 
must,  as  yet,  blubber  by  themselves. 
We  wish  to  be  informed  of  a thing 
of  more  consequence ; and  that  is,  where 
the  private  matrimonial  oliice  is  si- 
tuated ? 

Jonas.  You  did  well  to  ask  for  the 
private,  though  they  have  not  yet  adver- 
tised the  public. 

Louisa.  Public,  nonsense ! we  want 
to  be  informed  of  the  private. 

Jonas.  And  this  I have  promised  Mr. 
Dapiel  not  to  discover  unto  thee. 

Abienda.  How  precise  and  mortify- 
ing ! I could  cry  my  eyes  out. 

Louisa.  So  could  1.  Indeed,  Jonas, 
if  you  do  not  tell  us,  we  shall  be  fit 
to  become  members  of  the  Blubber  So- 
ciety. 

Jonas.  Lovely  virgins  ! the  wax  of 
my  heart  melts  before  the  tearful  rays 
from  your  eyes. 

Abienda.  Gallant  indeed! 

Jonas.  It  is  true,  I promised  your 
father  that  I would  not  tell;  but- 1 


never  promised  him  that  I would  not 
shew  you  where  Mrs.  M^tch’em  re- 
sidcth. 

Louisa.  Mrs.  Matrh’em? 

Jonas.  Yes  : I am  moved  thereunto 
by  many  considerations : first 

Abienda.  Well,  well,  move  as  fast 
as  you  can,  and  order  a coach  to  be 
ready  at  six. 

^ onus.  Secondly- 

Louisa.  O,  no  considerations,  good 
Jonas. 

Jonas.  Thirdly,  I have  not  shut  my 
books. 

Abienda.  Books  should  always  be 
shut  at  three  o’clock  ; it  is  now  too 
late  lor  even  a private  transfer. 

Jonas  Certain  it  is:  therefore  I will 
defer  all  business  until  the  opening, 
a !,  ordering  the  carriage  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  wait  for  thee  and  thy  fair 
companion.  [Exit  Jonas. 

Abienda.  No  time,  my  Louisa,  could 
be  so  stick y for  our  purpose  as  this. 
My  father  dines  out ; Ruth  is  sent  by 
him  upon  some  private  business ; there- 
fore tile  evening’s  our  own : and  what 
better  use  can  we  make  of  it  than  to 
gratify  our  curiosity  ; or  to  what  greater 
advantage  can  we  devote  it,  than  to 
become  candidates  for  shares  in  the 
matrimonial  office,  and  endeavour  to 
engage  in  a firm  of  happiness  with 
agreeabje  partners  ? 

Sings. 

Let  ancient  maids  our  lots  despise. 

And  augur  nought  but  blanks  ; 

Yel  si  ill  pack  girl  doth  ardent  feel 
To  t,u ru  tfce  matrimonial  wheel, 

In  hope  to  gam  the  blissful  prize. 

In  spite  of  fortune's  pranks. 

Yet  still  each  girl  doll)  ardenl  feel 
To  turn  llie  matrimonial  wheel. 

In  hope  lo  gam  the  blissful  prize. 

In  spite  of  Fortune's  pranks. 

Louisa  sings. 

Oh,  Forfnne  ! ki»d  goddess ! who  reigns 
o’l  r the  town. 

Let  me  neither  be  plagu’d  with  a fribble  nor 
clown  ; 

May  the  man  that  thy  favour  de.-igns  as  my 
lot  / 

Be  neither  a coxcomb,  a churl,  nor  a sot; 

But  may  we,  in  our  journey  thro’  life. 
Agree  botii  in  temper,  in  manners,  and  mind. 
Be  equally  cheerful,  attentive,  and  kind  : 

If  his  sense  is  superior,  my  own  will  improve. 
For  the  girl  sure  must  learn  whose  preceptor 
is  love, 

And  the  best  ol|  all  pupils  a wife. 

[Exeunt  Abienda  and  Louisa. 

END  OF  ITHE  FIRST  ACT. 

(Act  I4.  ill  our  next.) 
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ZEMIRA; 

on, 

THE  FISHERMAN  OF  DELHI. 

Art  Oriental  Tale. 

BY  JOSEPH  MOSER,  ESQ. 

Chapter  III. 

qHHE  cottage  of  Ziffer,  it  has  al- 
JL  ready  been  said,  was  close  to  one 
of  the  battlements  of  Dilhi:  it  had 
been  formed  of  the  loose  stones  which 
the  decaying  walls  most  amply  sup- 
plied, and  thatched  with  the  leaves  of 
the  cocoa  nut  palm.  Within  the  inter- 
stices of  the  stones  a number  of  clinging 
plants  had  taken  root,  the  branches  of 
which  wandered  over  the  building  in 
such  profusion,  that  they  almost  con- 
cealed the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  vines  sprung  from  the 
foundation  of  its  walls,  and  their  ten- 
drils, intermingled  with  those  of  the 
convolvulus,  hung-  in  elegant  festoons 
over  the  cine-latticed  windows. 

The  garden,  which  Ziffer  hnd  en- 
closed from  the  waste,  was  laid  out, 
by  her  brothers  and  sisters,  under  the 
inspection  of  Zemira,  who  hid  also 
planned  some  additions  to  the  building, 
particularly  her  own  apartment,  which 
was  constructed  of  the  bamboo  cane , 
and,  like  the  cottage,  overgrown  with 
the  most  beautiful  and  odoriferous 
plants  and  flowers. 

This  room,  devoted  to  study,  her  ge- 
gius  had  stimulated  her  to  deco  rate  in  a 
very  fanciful  manner:  the  walls  were 
hung  with  her  drawings,  consisting  of 
plants,  flowers,  landscapes,  anc!  a great 
variety  of  patterns  for  wrought  silks  ; 
here  stood  her  loom,  her  reels ; and  the 
garden  afforded  abundance  of  the  white 
mulberry  trees,  which  nurtured  myriads 
of  silk-worms;  and  while  the.  curious 
production  of  these  insects  afforded,  in 
its  first  stages,  employment  for  her  sis- 
ters, she  used  to  operate  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art,  intermingling  in 
her  manufacture  the  r'nost  glowing  co- 
lours, and  sometime;;  gold  and  silver, 
when  encouraged  in  the  execution  of 
these  expensive  designs  by  those  ladies 
for  whom  she  worked.  Iler  avocations 
were  sometimes  varied  by  curious  em- 
broidery, and  the  plaitii  ig  of  silk  sashes; 
In  this  place  she  had  also  a little  aca- 
demy, and  taught  the  females  of  the 
vicinity  those  arts  in  wh  ich  she  so  much 
excelled;  and  thus,  in  fhe  pursuits  of 
ingenuity  ana  industry,,,  she  uot  only 


most  tastefully  employed  her  hours, 
but  contributed  largely  to  the  support 
of  her  family. 

If,  under  these  circumstances,  Ma- 
eala,  the  wife  of  Ziffer,  whose  efforts, 
as  a fisherman,  had  lately  been  attended 
with  lit  Lie  success,  was  iuconsolable  for 
the  loss  of  her  lovely  daughter,  her 
distress,  as  a pareut,  was  very  consider- 
ably increased  when  he  returned  home 
and  displayed  to  her  the  garments' of 
their  beloved  Zemira,  which  she  im- 
mediately recognized.  The  splendid 
contents  of  the  purse  of  Dura,  though 
a much  larger  sum  than  she  had  ever 
before  seen,  and  which  her  husband 
naost  ostentatiously  spread  before  her, 
had  not  the  effect  of  affording  a mo- 
ment’s alleviation  to  her  sorrow.  She 
passed  the  night  iu  the  greatest  anxiety 
said  distress.  Whenthe  morning  dawned 
she  arose,  and,  with  the  two  eldest  of 
her  daughters,  assisted  Ziffer  in  mend- 
ing his  nets,  which  had  been  much 
torn.  The  younger  children,  upon 
whom  the  affliction  of  their  parents 
made  less  impression,  played  around. 

While  the  whole  family  was  thus  em- 
ployed, the  tread  of  footsteps  arrested 
their  pursuits,  and  instantly  their  atten- 
tion was  engaged  by  the  appearance  of 
a youth  whose  sable  complexion  denoted 
him  to  he  a native  of  one  of  the  remote 
provinces  of  Hindustan,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  dress  designated  him  a 
eunuch  belonging  to  the  liar  am,  or 
zenana,  of  some  omrah,  rajah,  or  other 
person  of  rank  and  opulence. 

Ziffer,  starting  at  his  entrance,  ex- 
pressed much  surprise  at  beholding  a 
young  man  of  his  appearance  in  such  a 
place,  and  therefore  demanded,  perhaps 
a little  abruptly,  what  he  wanted  with 
him  ? 

“ Shelter  and  protection,  0 Ziffer!” 
he  exclaimed. 

“ Shelter  and  protection !”  returned, 
the  fisherman ; “ who  pursues  or  op- 
presses you 

“ Dara  !”  replied  the  youth  : “ lie 
has  waylaid  my  every  path,  and  planted 
officers  to  take  me,  and  bring  me  before 
him.” 

“ On  what  pretext  ?” 

“ A plausible,  though  fallacious  one. 
He  thinks  that  I can  be  a material  wit- 
ness to  prove  the  guilt  of  his  son  Atije 
with  respect  to  your  daughter  Zemira.” 

“ A material  witness!”  criedZiFFER. 
“ What  is  your  name?” 

“ Since  1 have  been'in  the  service  of 
Atue,  he  has  called  me  Nadar.” 
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A materia!  witness  indeed  !”  conti- 
nued Ziffer;  “ though,  as  I now  have 
a perfect  recollection  of  you.  I should 
have  rather  said,  a vile  accomplice  in 
the  guilt  of  Atue.  1 therefore  seize, 
and  shall  certainly  detain  you.” 

“ Oh,  my  father !”  exclaimed  N’adar. 
“ Disgrace  me  not  bv  the  appellation 
of  father,”  returned  the  fisherman.  “ I 
thar.k  Heaven  that,  poor  as  we  are,  no 
one  of  the  race  of  Ziffer  was  ever  yet 
accused  of  any  crime.  1 shall  certainly 
drag  you  before  the  stern,  but  impar- 
tial Dara.” 

“ Good  heaven !”  said  Mauat.a, 
“ how  the  youth  trembles:  shocked 
as  I am  at  his  crime,  I yet  feel  com- 
passion for  his  situation.” 

“ Compassion,"  returned  Ziffer,  “ is 
an  attribute  of  the  Deity  : it  is  a pious 
and  moral  sensation  which  we  should  all 
feel  for  the  guilty;  it  is  indigenous  I o 
unpolluted  minds : hut  where  offences 
are  enormous,  compassion  to  the  guilty 
is  cruelty  to  the  individual, •frequently 
to  the  slate,  and  therefore  it  ought  by- 
no  means  to  impede  the  rigid  operations 
of  justice.” 

“Mercy!  oh  mercy  !”  cried  Nadar; 
“ let  me  not  he  carried  before  the  in- 
flexible Dara  ; 1 will  confess  all  to  you  ; 

1 came  on  purpose  to  confess — 1 am — 
Ah,  shield  me,  protect  me— 1 sec  the 
oftiaers  of  justice  approaching.” 

“ They  come  in  time,”  said  the  ex- 
ulting Ziffer,  “ to  save  you  from  t he 
shame  of  confessing  your  crime  to  me. 
Here,  officers  and  slaves,  do  your  dulv, 
and  drag  Nadar  before  thesage  DarX.” 
The  children  of  Ziffer  at  this  instant 
clung  about  Nadar,  exclaiming  to  their 
father,  “Protect  him  ! oh,  father,  pro- 
tect him  ! he  is  so  gentle,  that  we  are 
sure  he  will  not  do  us  harm.” 

“ He  has  destroyed  your  sister!” 
cried  Ziffi  r. 

The  children  shrieked;  the  eunuch 
fainted,  and,  in  that  condition,'  was 
carried  otf  by  the  attendant  slaves. 
The  fisherman  and  his  wife,  leaving  file 
cottage  in  the  care  of  their  eldest  son 
and  daughter,  followed. 

Atoe,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
was  confined  to  a suite  of  apartments 
in  the  palace  of  Dara,  and  all  commu- 
nication with  the  magnificent  Zenana 
which  he  had  erected  at  the  further 
extremity  of  a beautiful  garden  pro- 
hibited. In  this  building  lie  had  kept  a 
great  number  of  female  slaves,  several 
of  whom  were  by  the  others  deemed  his 
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favourites,  and  envied  accordingly  ; but 
one  in  particular  bad  the  good  fortune 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  all  her  compa- 
nions, in  consequence  of  the  attention 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her. 
Many  anonymous  intimations  had, 
through  secret  channels,  readied  Ins 
father,  in  which  the  extravagance  of 
his  son’s  passion  for  the  beautiful  Ca- 
nara,  for  so  she  was  calle;',  from  her 
country,  was  depicted  in  the  most  vivid 
colours,  and  descanted  on  with  all  t lie 
florid  exuberance  of  oriental  imagery. 
However,  after  some  time  had  passed, 
Itiese  kind  correspondents  again  reported 
to  Dara,  that  the  passion  which  had 
glowed  in  their  description  had  in  some 
decree  cooled  in  the  bosom  of  his  son, 
and  that  Cavara  was  no  longer  in  so 
supereminent  a degree  the  object  of 
the  adoration  of  the  inconstant  Atue. 
She  now,  therefore,  in  their  epistles, 
became  a subject  of  pity,  and  a medium 
for  their  repr  >b.ttioii  of  tile  fickle  and 
dissolute  conduct  of  hertlover.  The 
wisest  of  the  Brahmans  could  not  have 
deduced  from  this  text  a moral  lecture 
half  so  forcible  or  pathetic;  If  the 
lady  was  considered  as  nil  object  of 
commiseration,  the  perfidious  Atoe  was 
at  once  consigned  to  the  talons  of  Ka la, 
the  terrific  deity,  who,  it  was  augured, 
would  one  night  grasp  him  in  his  seven 
pair  of  arms,  and  sink  at  once  with^his 
prey  into  the  regions  of  eternal  dark- 
ness. 

Dara,  although  hedisGerned  the  mo- 
tive which  stimulated  the  writers  of  all 
these  letters,  had  yet  too  great  a regard 
for  his  son  !o  peruse  them  without  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  emotion. 
In  the  first  instance,  lie  was  fearful  that 
the  fascinations  of  C anara  w ould  ope- 
rate upon  a mold  which,  although  in 
some  things  of  considerable  strength, 
was,  as  lie  well  knew,  to  Hie  sun-beams 
of  beauty  as  ductile  -is  wav,  and  with  a 
transient  gleam  liable  to  be  sufficiently 
melted  to  receive  the  impression  of  the 
moment;  he,  therefore,  greatly  feared 
that,  stimulated  by  li  is  passions,  hew  on  Id 
lie  led  into  errors  dangerous  at  once  io 
his  fortune  and  his  tame;  but. vfi'en, 
in  the  second,  he  learned  that  the  v :<>«. 
lence  of  his  I \e  v. as  abated,  and  that 
the  goddess  he  had  worshipped  was 
no  longer  adored,  he  had  then,  from 
that  volatility  of  disposition  which  be 
frequently  had  had  occasion  to  observe 
in  his  son,  fears  equally  parental,  and, 
as  lienow  thought,  much  betierfounded. 

The  adventure  of  the  fisherman  had 
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taughf  li-i-in  to  believe  that  volatility 
«>f  disposition  had  not  merely  ^stimu- 
lated Atue  to  rove  from  fto'wer  to 
flower;.  but  that  his  pass  on,  blended 
with  perfidy  and  cruelly,  had  induced 
him  to  be  guilty  of  a crime  of  the 
deepest  dye.  This-  crime  he  was  re- 
solved to  investigate  to  its  source  in  the 
corrupt  heart  of  its  perpetrator*'  and-, 
'therefore,  repressing  his  own  feelings, 
to  punish  him  with  all  the  rigour  which 
impartial  justice  demanded,  while,  pro- 
videntially, in  the  resentment  of  Ca- 
kara,  tie  imagined  that  evidence  pre- 
sented itself.  He  consequently  com- 
manded that  this  late  favourite  of  his 
son  should  be  summoned  to  attend 
him. 

Dara,  however  a desire  to  pursue 
the  dictates  of  justice  might  operate 
in  his  bosom,  was  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed v illi  the  human  heart  to  know,  that 
although  from  a woman  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Cana  a a he  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  proceedings 
of  the  man  by  whom  she  had  supposed 
herself  to  have  been  slighted,  yet  that 
sue!)  evidence  should  he  received  with 
the  greatest  caution,  and  sifted  with  the 
greatest  nicety:  he  had  little  fear  that 
she  would  not  tell  the  truth,  hut  lie  had 
■v cry  great  doubt  whether,  stimulated 
by  resentment,  she  would  not  tell  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  truth.  How- 
ever, as  she  now  entered  the  apartment, 
with  her  complexion  heightened  and 
considerable  indications  of  resentment 
in  her  countenance  and  demeanor*  lie 
addressed  her  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

“ Your  name  is,  I think,  Camara  ?” 

“ That  is  the  appellation  by  which 
l am  known  in  this  place.  A descendant 
of  the  highest  cast,  the  disasters  of  my 
country  put  me  in  the  possession  of  the 
merchant  who  sold  me  to  Atue.  Were 

1 to  name  my  family ” 

“ It  is  not  respecting  your  family 
that  f wish  at  present  to  discourse,” 
said  Dara  ; “ you  will  probably  he  re- 
stored to  it.  Did  you  once  know  a 
beautiful  virgin  of  the  name  of  Ze- 
mira  ?” 

“ 1 knew  a female  of  the  name  of 
V. emira,  with  respect  to  whose  beauty, 
i presume  that  Atue  is  a far  better 
judge  than  myself.” 

“ That,”  said  Dara,  “ is  sufficiently 
probable,  because  1 believe  that  she 
was  considered  as  his  favourite..” 

“ Hie  was  considered  as  his  idol,” 
returned  Can  aka.  ■“  Emma,  the  deity, 
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has  not  more  influence  over  the  heart.? 
of  my  countrymen,  than  she  had  over 
his  ; lo  her  , vanity  he  sacrificed  his 
pride  ; to  her  beauty,  as  he  thought  it, 
lie  sacrificed  his  understanding ; lo  her 
he  devoted  his  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion, and  was  very  near  devoting  his 
fortune  and  his  reputation.” 

“ Her  attractions,  then,  must  have 
been  great  ?” 

“ Yes,  they  were  about  as  much  ele- 
vated as  her  family*” 

“ Then  you  knew  her  fajuiiy  ?” 

“ I do  not;  but  havp  heard  that  she 
descended,  or  rather,  I should  sav, 
ascended,  from  tire  lowest  of  the  Sud'rx 
cast.” 

“ Her  father,”  said  Dara,  “ is  a 
fisherman.” 

“ So  1 have  been  informed,”  replied 
Camara,  “ and  that  his  vain  and  inso- 
lent daughter  inherited  all  the  elegant 
manners  of  her  parent.” 

“Then  she  had,  you  think,  little  rea- 
son to  value  herself  upon  her  accom- 
plishments?” 

“ On  the  contrary,”  added  Camara, 
“ 1 think  that  she  had  great  reason  to 
value  herself  upon  the  fascination  of 
her  magic  powers.  They  must  be  of 
no  mean  estimation,  that,  under  the 
form  of  Zemira,  could  captivate  such  a 
youth  as- Atue.” 

“ I have  been  4 old,”  said  Dara, 
“ that  lie  loved  her  to  distraction.” 

“ He  loved  her,”  replied  Camara, 
“ from  the  base  to  the  capital  of  the 
pillar  erected  to  folly,  or  she  never 
would  have  had  the  insolence  to  have 
shrunk  behind  the  shield  of  what  she 
termed  her  virtue,  and  demanded  mar- 
riage of  him.” 

“ Marriage  !”  exclaimed  Dara. 

“ Yes ! lie  sought  her  as  a slave,  but 
found  her  a most  imperious  mistress.” 

“ Marriage  !”  repeated  Dara  : “ this 
was  sufficier.tto  irritate  you,  oh  lovely 
Canap.a  ! How  did  Atue  receive  this 
intimation  ? or,  rather,  how  did  lie  an- 
swer this  demand  ?” 

“ Properly  enough  : for  although 

his  resolution  was  weak  when  opposed 
to  the  art  of  Zemira,  it  gathered 
strength  from  his  fear  of  offending  you. 
His  sense  of  duty  rose,  in  this  instance, 
superior  to  his  passion.” 

“ And,”  said  Dara,  “ he  at  once 
abandoned  the  .object  of  it.” 

“ How  she  escaped  from  the  Ze- 
nanar,”  continued  Camara,  “ it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  ; but  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  event  i can  speak,.. 
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far  they  have  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression tfpon  tr.y  mind-” 

“ What  were  those  consequences  ?” 

“ Fury,  rage,  nay,  I may  say,  insa- 
nity. Never,  lor  so  trivial  a cause,  was 
a man  in  a state  of  such  distraction  as 
Atue  : his  passion  first  vented  itself  on 
Jedda,  the  eunuch  that  had  the  care  of 
.Zemira,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  basti- 
nadoed, and  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon 
of  the  palace:  he  then  turned  his  rage 
upon  himself,  and  acted  a hundred  ex- 
travagances; he  punished  the  attendant 
of  slaves.  Shut  himself  into  his  apart- 
ments, and,  for  many  days,  was,  to  us, 
inaccessible,” 

“ How,”  said  Dara,  “ did  this  fit 
of  phrenzy  end.?” 

“ Alas  i”  continued  Camara,  w I 
know  not.  When  he  again  appeared, 
his  rage  had  in  some  degree  subsided, 
aud  grief  seemed  to  have  ensued.  To 
the  soothing  ol  his  .slaves  he  was  averse; 
notwithstanding  our  attention,  he  was 
inconsolable.  He  accused  himself  for 
having  seduced  Zemira  from  her  pa- 
rents, execrated  his  pride  that  had  im- 
pelled him  to  oppose  her  insolent  de- 
mand ; but  when  the  officers  of  the 
Zenana , whom  he  had  sent  to  search 
for  her,  returned,  without  having  been 
able  to  obtain  the  smallest  information, 
his  fury  also  returned  with  double  force, 
acquired,  1 think,  from  its  repression  ,• 
lie  raved  like  a maniac,  tore  his  robes 
and  turban,  and  continued  his  outrages 
till  the  appearance  of  N adar  seemed  to 
bring  him  back  tor  a state  of  recol- 
lection.” 

“ Whencecame  Nadar?”  said  Dara. 

“ It  is  impossible  for  me  to  .say,”  re- 
plied Camara  ; “ but  from  w heresoever 
lie  came,  it  soon  appeared  that  he  had 
obtained  a very  considerable  influence 
over  the  mind  of  A re  e, who,  in  a short 
period  after,  seemed  to  have  regained  his 
serenity,  as  was  evinced  by  his  giving 
orders  for  the  aquatic  excursion  from 
which  he  is  just  returned.” 

“ Nadar,  then,”  said  Dara,  “ be- 
came a great  favourite  with  the  ladies 
of  the  Zenana  /” 

“ Unquestionably  so,”  replied  Ca- 
mara: “his  manners  are  so  gentle, 
his  mind  so  elevated,  his  person  so  ele- 
gant, and  his  accomplishments  so  va- 
rious, that  it  is  impossible  to  converse 
with  him  without  being  highly  sensible 
of  his  merit.” 

“ Yet,”  added  Dara,  “ the  cruelty 
of  his  disposition” 


<!  Of  whose  disposition  ?” 

■“  Nadar’s.” 

**  I wiffi”  said  Camara,  with  consi- 
derable energy,  “ pledge  my  life,  that 
the  bosom  of  Nadar  was  never  stained 
by  the  smallest  particle  of  cruelty,  or 
his  temper  animated  by  even  the  most 
transient  gleam  of  passion  or  ferocity, 
TI is  disposition  is,  like  his  demeanor, 
mild  and  gentle  ; bis  passions,  w hen 
they  do  appear,  range  on  the  side  of 
virtue ; but  the  prominent  features  of 
his  character  are  those  of  mildness  and 
benignity.” 

“ Then,”  continued  Dara,  “ you 
hardly  think  that  he  would  do  a delibe- 
rate murder  ?” 

“ Deliberate  murder ! who  ?”  ex- 
claimed Camara. 

“ Nadar,”  returned  Dara,  “ who 
is  suspected  of  having  killed  Zemira.” 

“ Impossible!”  cried  Camara:  “ he 
would  tremble  to  kill  a gnat.  Kill 
Zemira  indeed!  When?  Where?  How? 

1 much  doubt  whether  he  ever  saw 
her.”  1 

“ Then  the  whole  of  this  horrid  crime 
must  rest  upon  Atue.” 

“ ltest  upon  Atue  !”  said  Camara. 
“No,”  most  sage  Dara  : “ whatsoever 
resentment  1 may  entertain  respecting 
the  perfidy  of  your  son,  however  1 may 
feel  his  neglect,  let  me  still  do  that  jus- 
tice to  his  character  which  truth  de- 
mands and  sensibility  stimulates;  and 
therefore,  feeble  as'  are  my  powers, 
endeavour  to  vindicate  him  from  so 
foul  an  aspersion.  Love,  not  hatred, 
is  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty  toward  Zemira.  Indulgence 
rather  than  ferocity,  and  folly  rather 
than  cruelty,  have  marked  li is  con- 
duct.” 

“ Yet,”  said  Dara,  “Zf.mira  is  ab- 
sent.” 

“ Fled,  I have  no  doubt,  with  a more 
favoured  lover,”  replied  Camara. 

“ Her  garments,”  continued  Dara, 
“were,  in  my  presence,  dragged  by  her 
father  from  the  bottom  of  the  river.” 

“ Of  this,”  said  Camara,  “ 1 have 
heard  from  the  females  that  attended 
Atue  in  his  late  excursion.  Yet  this 
proves  nothing  against  your  son:  he 
had  neither  the  keeping  of  her  person, 
nor  of  her  wardrobe.” 

11  lint  Nadar!”  exclaimed  Dara, 
“ Where  is  he?” 

At  this  instant;  an  officer  entered,  and 
informed  the  sage,  that  N»oar  was 
taken,  aud  brought  to  the  palace  ; and 
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that  Ziffer,  the  fisherman,  'Mahala, 
his  wife,  and  others,  attended  without 
to  receive  his  commands. 

Let  Atuf,”  said  Dara,  “ he 
brought  into  iny  presence!  Do  you, 
Canara,  retire  fora  short  lime;  I shall 
soon  send  for  you  again,  as  your  evi- 
dence, which  i observe  is  strongly  ex- 
culpatory with  respect  to  b >Lii  the  pri- 
soners, may  be  exceedingly  material.” 

( To  be  continued.) 


T’j<e  Laws  of  Comedy,  and  Ftricterbs 
on  the  Modern  Comic  Drama. 

AS  comedy  ;s  a picture  of  polished 
life,  the  foibles  and  peculiarities oi 
which  it  exhibits,  character  more  than 
action  is  its  object  ; for  it  is  not  conduct 
and  sufferings  which  arc  here  so  much 
regarded,  as  'sentiment  and  manners.  But 
it  is  required,  that,  beside  consistency 
and  probability,  the  action  be  animated 
and  natural,  and  adm't,  at  least,  such 
extent  of  iulfrigue  as  shall  be  capable  of 
exciting  our  hopes  and  fears.  If 'the 
concatenation  of  incider  ts  produce  strik- 
ing and  interesting  situations,  it  will 
serve  to  d:splay  and  mark  character, 
which  is  the  chief  end  of  this  species  of 
dramatic  imitation. 

There  are  two  kinds:  comedy  of  cha- 
racter, and  comedy  of  intrigue : but 
from  the  principles  we  have  established, 
the  former  is  more  excellent,  since  by  it 
the  predominant  manners  and  usages  of 
the  age  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  are 
marked,  and  its  peculiarities  discrimi- 
nated. It  is  obvious,  that  the  vices 
which  the  moralist  reprobates  and  the 
historian  details  are  not  the  objects 
of  thisdrama,  which  exposes  the  foibles, 
the  improprieties,  and  eccentricities  of 
life. 

Obsolete  manners,  as  they  do  not 
interest,  must  form  no  part  of  comic 
exhibition.  If  he  would  excite  our 
risibility,  the  poet  should  have  recourse 
to  existing  characters,  foibles,  and  inci- 
dents, which,  every  day  passing  before 
us  in  review,  will  come  recommended 
in  the  imitation  with  a peculiar  zest. 

While  the  drama  is  not  permitted  to 
excite  the  more  violent  emotions,  it 
should  operate  most  powerfully  on  the 
sense  of  ridicule ; and  incidents  should 
he  selected  for  eliciting  that  vein  (if 
humour,  or  those  oddities  of  character, 
which  are  b st  calculated  for  producing 
this  effect.  The  caprices  and  indiscre- 
tions of  lovers,  and  of  the  married  stale, 


are  the  legitimate  objects  of, comedy; 
and  reformation  in  this  impd^tant  con- 
cern of  human  life  is  one  of  the  great 
moral  ends  it  proposes.  Hymen,  then, 
occupies  this  drama  more  than  any 
other  divinity,  and  the  maze  of  in- 
clinations, aversions,  and  intrigues 
through  which  we  follow,  him  is  both 
intricate  and  delightful;  for  he  is  al- 
ways sure  to  reward  us  for  the  soli- 
citude lie  occasions,  and,  by  a felicitous 
termination  of  affairs,  to  inspire  the 
whole  party  with  hilarity  and'  good 
humour.  A disastrous  result,  conse- 
quently, in  comedy  is  abhorrent  to  its 
nature  ; for  the  tear  which  we  revere  in 
the  sufferings  of  Melpomene  would  of- 
fend us  iu  the  sportive  eccentricity  of 
her  laughter-loving  sister,  Thalia, 
Although  unity  of  design  is  a capital 
beauty  in  every  production  of  human 
art,  vet  the  action  of  comedy  must  he 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a double 
i’ lot  ; at  least  this  is  the  case  in  our  best 
Lug  fish  comedies  : and  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  a double  project  is  necessary 
to  afford  business  for  occupying  the 
attention,  and  for  giving  interest  te 
such  an  extended  representation.  While 
the  subject  of  this  drama  is  gaj,  and  its 
characters  distinguished  for  their  viva- 
city, it  should  be  strictly  observant  of 
decorum,  otherwise  it  wilj  degenerate 
into  a levity  and  licentiousness  destruc- 
tive at  once  of  amusement  and  utility. 
There  are,  it  must  !)<■  confessed,  indo-* 
cencies  and  improprieties  which  disgrace 
our  comic  drama ; hut  as  this  is  the 
abuse  of  what  is  in  itself  truly  excellent, 
and  quite  adventitious,  it  can  afford  no 
objection  against  comic  exhibition, 
which  will  always  be  the  favourite 
entertainment  of  polished  society,  and 
may,  under  proper  regulations,  furnish 
a school  of  urbanity  and  virtue. 

As  comedy  reflects  the  character  of 
the  age,  it  will  necessarily  be  affected 
by  the  progress  of  society  from  a state 
of  barbarism  to  refinement.  In  a rude 
state,  and  in  the  daw  n of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  vulgar  wit,  low  humour,  and 
pointed  conceits,  will  prevail,  and  a 
more  refined  taste  will  not  he  cultivated 
till  a high  degree  of  civilization  has  be- 
stowed polish,  and  the  free  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  has  introduced  urbanity.  If 
we  estimate  the  most  refined  comedy  of 
Greece  by  the  imitations  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  and  from  the  most  polished  pe- 
riods of  their  history  derive  our  notions 
of  their  manners,  we  shall  not  he  in- 
duced to  form  high  ideas  of  their  delicacy 
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anti  refinement  in  comic  exhibitions. 
This  th^  unpolished  state  of  ancient 
manners  would  not  permit;  for  wiiat 
polish  or  charm  coulil  that  society 
possess  where  women  of  decency  and 
virtue  were  excluded  from  all  parties 
of  pleasure,  and  where,  consequently, 
Urbanity  and  the  graces  must  have 
miserably  languished.  The  dramas  of 
Plautus  and  I'erence  exactly  correspond 
to  this  style  of  manners.  They  give  us 
110  idea  of  what  we  conceive  to  be 
essential  to  comedy;  1 mean,  the  gen- 
lee!  and  elegant  in  manners  ; their 
first-rate  females  are  extremely  insipid, 
and  altogether  unacquainted  with  those 
qualities  of  the  fancy  and  understanding 
w hich  give  such  charms  to.lhe  conversa- 
tion of  our  Women  of  education  and 
fashion.  If  there  ever  he  any  approach 
to  this  refinement,  it  is  tarnished  by  an 
abandonment  of  delicacy  and  principle, 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  love  and 
esteem  inspired  by  female  beauty  and 
accomplishments.  The  slyle  of  humour 
and  manners  in  i.heotlier  sex  is  not  much 
superior ; a doating  father,  a prodigal 
sou,  and  a villanous  slave,  pass  before 
us  in  unvaried  review,  and  furnish  the 
entertainment,  To  these  arc  associated 
a parasite  and  pimp,  whose  genius  for 
trick  and  intrigue  is  the  acme  of  that 
pleasure  which  this  drama  bestows. 
The  gods  sometimes  descend,  but  not 
much  to  their  honour ; for  Plautus 
makes  Jupiter  and  Mercury  seduce  the 
wife  of  Amphytrion,and  then  the  jest  is, 
when  he  appears,  to  make  him  ascertain 
his  identity  at  the  expense  of  his  ho- 
nour, which-  the  celestials  have  success- 
fully conspired  to  violate.  If  variety 
and  the  nicer  shades  of  character  be 
wauted  in  ancient  portraits,  it  should 
be  considered,  that  they  were  drawn 
before  the  division  of  labour  had  given 
existence  to  various  descriptions  of 
artists,  whose  professional  habits,  sin- 
gularities, and  whim,  supply  the  modern 
Thalia  with  such  diversified  materials, 
that  her  exhibitions  are  ever  new  and 
ever  striking,  and  in  full  possession  of 
that  contrast  which  heightens  without 
overcharging  the  colouring  of  charac- 
ter, and  renders  it  in  a supreme  degree 
nalurai  and  interesting. 

A more  advanced  state  of  civilization 
aud  science  is,  perhaps,  the  sole  advan- 
tage which  the  modern  possesses  over 
the  ancient  drama  ; for  so  far  as  genius 
is  concerned,  the  consistency  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  many  simple  and  striking 
characters  which  the  ancients  .have. ex- 


hibited indicate  superior  powers,  and 
leave  us  to  regret  I lie  want  of  circum- 
stances propitious  for  their  display,  aud 
of  more  perfect  originals  for  the  subject 
of  their  imitation. 

That  elegance  of  execution  in  this 
species  of  composition  is  very  much 
dependent  upon  the  progress  of  refine- 
ment, is  ob'  ious  from  the  superiority 
of  Terence’s  style  and  manner  to  thosts 
of  Plautus,  who,  though  imitating  the. 
same  originals,  lived  in  a-period  more 
rude,  and  consequently  less  calculated 
lor  the  acquisition  and  display  of  similar 
elegance.  From  the  high  polish  of 
modern  manners,  then,  the  French  and 
English  have  eclipsed  the  ancients  in  the. 
specimens  they  have  a Horded  of  drama- 
tic imitation.  In  native  humour  and 
exquisite  comic  pictures  of  life,  Mo-' 
lierc,  perhaps,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  poets  of  his  own  country.  In  giving 
decorum  to  his  scene,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  charms  of  wit  and  .sensibi- 
lity, he  is  certainly  unrivalled.  Affecta- 
tioi»,  hy  pocrisy,  vanity,  and  folly,  he  has 
successfully  held*  up  to  public  derision, 
ami  lias  shamed  bis  audience  into  the 
acquisition  and  display  of  the  opposite 
virtues.  Without  quaintness  or  conceit, 
his  delineations  are  natural  and  livclv. 
By  the  dexterous  management  of  little 
picturesque  circumstances,  he  heightens 
the  oddity  of  character,  and  thereby  eli- 
cits native  humour  more  happily  than 
by  a series  of  more  dignified  sentiment 
and  incident. » In  all  the  productions  of 
the  comic  drama,  are  there  any,  for 
originality  of  humour  and  richness  of 
colouring,  to  be  compared  with  the 
Av are,  the  Tartuffr , and  Femmes  Sea- . 
vaults,  of  this  inimitable  poet?  With- 
the  advantage  of  equal,  and  perhaps- 
superior  genius,  the  English  drama  is. 
inferior  in  the  observance  of  decorum, 
decency,  and  virtue.  Congreve,  pre- 
eminent for  wit,  repartee,  and  even  just 
imitation  of  nature,  is,  at  tile  same 
time,  reprehensible  for  loose  sentiment, 
and  a libertinism  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  decoruin  and  virtue.  But 
if  wit  be  sported  at  Ihe  expense  of  deli- 
cacy,  and  the  archness  of  the  allusion  . 
be  thought  a sufficient  apology  for  its 
moral  turpitude,  then  the  sensibility 
so  friendly  to  virtue  becomes  less  keen, 
and  immoral  seutimenis,  set  off  by 
merilricious  embellishment,  will  not 
offend  as  they  did  before  the  purity  - 
of  the  mind  came  in  contact  with  such  • 
contamination. 

Vanbrugh,  Cibber,  and  Farquiiar,  if 
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inferior  in  wit,  arc  not,  in  some  of  t heir 
pieces,  equally  reprehensible  ip  princi- 
ple; and  the  Journey  to  London,  the 
Suspicious  Husband,  and  the  Trip  to 
the  Jubilee,  will  always  remain  spe-  _ 
cimens  of  that  Rented  comedy  which, 
without  offending  virtue,  knows  how  to 
please  by  its  vivacity  and  humour,  ex- 
quisitely displayed  in  a rich  variety 
of  character,  strongly  marked,  and  con- 
sistently supported.  With  the  exception 
of  Hanger,  the  Suspicious  Husband  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  perfect  comedy  that 
was  ever  exhibited.  To  humour,  va- 
riety, and  contrast  of  character,  there 
are  superadded  a succession  of  such  bril- 
liant incidents  and  repartee  as  to  render 
the  whole  a melange  of  exquisite  grati- 
fication. Hanger  has  the  address  to 
make  his  vices  the  foils  of  his  virtues; 
and  becomes  dangerous  in  proportion 
to  his  power  of  communicating  plea- 
sure. In  other  respects  this  character 
is  unexceptionable,  and  coalesces  with 
the  generalist yie  of  fascinating  and 
innocent  manners  which  adorn  the 
piece. 

The  comedies  of  Sir  Richard  Steele 
arc  not  of  the  first  water ; and  we  look 
in  vain  for  vivacity,  wit,  and  humour, 
amidst  a formal  declamation,  deficient 
in  character  and  spirit.  His  Conscious 
Lovers,  however,  from  its  tender  and 
interesting  situations  and  sentimental 
cast,  has  fascinated  public  attention, 
and  if  not  for  its  humour , at  least  tor  its 
pathos,  is  entitled  to  commendation. 
The  early  efforts  of  our  comic  muse 
were  more  vigorous  and  happy,  when 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  in  riciiest  co- 
louring, exhibited  brilliant  traits  of  cha- 
racter and  manners.  Creative  genius 
distinguished  the  one,  and  a well-in- 
formed judgment  the  other  ; the  former 
is  reprehensible  for  much  irregularity, 
and  the  latter  for  a mechanical  forma- 
lity, which,  under  the  epithet  recherche, 
the  French  assign  to  a style  that  is 
forced  and  affected.  If  Beaumont  anti 
Fletcher  display  fancy  and  invention, 
it  is  often  at  the  expense  of  probable 
incident  and  natural  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
a grossierete  in  the  management  of 
allusion  that  is  destructive  of  its  grace 
and  beauty.  A more  refined  polish  has 
qualified  us  for  discerning  and  enjoying 
superior  elegance,  and  these  exhibitions 
are  now  exploded  as  obsolete  and  unin- 
teresting. Were  the  execution  in  the 
most  masterly  style,  the  manners  de- 
picted are  Jong  since  evanescent,  and 


want  the  charm  of  existing  influence  to 
attach  us  to  their  representaSfcn.  The 
existing  mode  is  always  the  standard  of 
urbanity;  deviations  from  it  will  al- 
ways offend.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
Plautus  appears  to  us  with  less  of  the 
rust  of  antiquity  than  he  did  to  the  age 
of  Augustus,  because  a refinement  which 
was  then  strongly  felt  is  now  evanescent, 
and  any  departure  from  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, so  easily  recognised.  Shakspeare, 
who  drew  more  from  general  than,  local 
nature,  is  the  poet  of  all  ages ; and  the 
wit  and  humour  of  Faistatf  are  relished 
as  much  at  present  as  they  were  when 
thev  were  first  exhibited.  The  Resto- 
ration forms  an  era  in  our  comedy  not 
very  favourable  to  its  character,  either 
upon  moral  or  critical  principles.  The 
licentious  manners  of  the  court  necessa- 
rily affected  this  species  of  composition, 
and  the  accomplished  rake  occupied  the 
stage  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
to  very  nearly  the  commencement  of 
the  present.  How  much  the  admiration 
of  a sprightly  debauchee  was  calculated 
to  sanctify  and  refine  public  manners,  is 
easy  to  conceive ; and  foreigners,  who 
are  better  judges  of  this  effect  than 
ourselves,  have  noticed  the  want  of 
bienseance  on  the  English  stage,  and 
the  immoral  tendency  of  our  comic 
pieces,  which  give  to  vice  the  charms 
of  an  attraction  that  diminish  or  extin- 
guish the  virtuous  indignation  it  should 
always  inspire.  The  corruption  of  man- 
ners in  the  capital  is,  by  French  writers, 
imputed  to  the  licentious  character  of 
our  comedy,  which,  uulike  that  of  any 
other  country,confounds  vice  and  gayety, 
and  admits  of  indelicacy  if  set  off  with 
the  decoration  of  wit  and  the  sprightli- 
ness of  repartee.  Dryden  led  the  way, 
and  like  another  Helen  fired  another 
Troy.  He  attempted  to  embellish,  by 
the  fascination  of  his  poetry,  this 
fashionable  licentiousness,  but,  happily 
for  the  interests  of  virtue,  he  has  not 
been  successful.  Dr.  Johnson  has  pro- 
nounced his  comedy  to  be  devoid  of 
-original  humour  or  peculiarity  of  cha- 
racter, nicely  distinguished,  and  dili- 
gently pursued  ; and  any  mirth  it  ex- 
cites will  be  found  to  arise  from  in- 
cidents and  circumstances,  artifices  and 
surprises,  and  from  jests' of  action  rather 
than  sentiment.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
with  spirit,  wit,  and  ease,  is  highly  cen- 
surable for  want  of  delicacy  ; and  his 
Provoked  Wife  and  Relapse  have  such 
immoral  tendency  as  should  explode 
them  from  the  stage  for  ever.  The. 
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’•)f  plenarH  cf  parqUhar  is  not  so  gross 
as  Vanbrugh,  blit,  with  all  his 

ease' and  vis  cemica,  he  has  enough  of  it 
to  render  several  of  his  pieces  very 
exceptionable;  and  it  is  only  by  sucii 
comparison  th.it  ho  is  tolerable.  It 
is  this  abandonment  of  decorum  that 
lias  induced  Al.  Diderot  to  represent 
the  English  comedy  sji. s maurs  ti  suns 
gout,  and  to  have  excited  in  Lord 
Kaimes  an  indignant  disapprobation  of 
what  he  considered  to  be  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  virtue  and  the  honouroi' 
his  country.  This  licentious  strain  of 
our  comedy  has  given  place  to  a purer 
and  more  correct  manner,  in  imitation 
of  the  French  la  comedie  larmoyante, 
or  tender  and  sentimental  comedy.  Dr. 
Blair  has  justly  observed,  that  tins  spe- 
cies of'  comedy  is  not  novel , since 
Terence,  in  imitation  of  Menander,  cul- 
tivated it  with  success;  and  will  not 
sentimental  and  pathetic  exhibition, 
originating  in  important  and  well-woven 
incident,  always  afi'cct  ? 

The  production  of  mirth  is  not,  cer- 
tainly, the  sole  result  of  comedy;  if  it 
were,  its  incessant  recurrence  would  be- 
come insipid,  and  sometliiug  more  so-  ■ 
femn  would  be  wanted  to  give  a zest 
even  to  what  is,  in  its  own  nature, 
amusing  and  sportive.  Hence,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  the  necessity  of  blending 
the  utile  with  the  dulcet  and,  to  carry 
the  principle  higher,  pain  itself  seems 
necessary  to  give  to  pleasure  its  most 
poignant  charm.  No  good,  however, 
is  perfectly  pure  and  unmixed;  and 
such  is  the  imperfection  of  our  nature, 
or  the  original  constitution  of  things, 
that  contrariety  is  the  result  of  ex- 
tremes ; and  that  to  obtain  one  spe- 
cies of  excellence,  another  must  be 
omitted  or  sacrificed.  A superlative 
degree  of  beauty  is  incompatible  with 
sublimity  ; immense  tenacity  of  me- 
mory with  brilliancy  of  imagination  ; 
propriety  with  humour;  and, agreeably 
to  this  predominant  principle,  the  ac- 
quisition of  decorum  to  the  existing 
drama  is  at  the  expense  of  wit,  spirit, 
and  fancy.  Our  later  pieces  are  so  tame, 
flat,  and  jejune,  as  not  to  have  one 
distinguishing  ingredient  of  comic  com- 
position ; and  yet  ther-e  is  no  dearth 
of  originals  in  vice  or  folly;  but  the 
eve  in  a fine  phrenzy  rolling  is  wanted 
to  paint  them.  Europe  has  been  con- 
vulsed with  hostility,  and  ideas  of  ag- 
grandisement or  seif-preservation  have 
absorbed'  public  feeling  and  attention, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  con- 


nected with  the  imitation  of  the  ludi- 
crous, the  ridiculous,  and  the  sport  ire 
in  manners.  The  gloom  of  empire 
must  extend  its  shade  to  all  the  imi- 
tative arts  ; the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
and  not  the  symphony  of  the  violin, 
becomes  the  tented  field  : and  the  image 
of  Mars,  and  not  of  Venus  and  tlx? 
Graces,  will  be  every  where  exhibited. 
Oi  our  later  comedies,  those  anterior  to 
the  French  revolution  possess  greater 
comic  excellence  than  any  that  have 
succeeded  them  ; for  who,  in  this  com- 
parison, will  hesitate  io  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  productions  of  Goldsmith, 
Cumberland,  Burgoyue,  Sheridan,  am! 
Column?  The  VS  est  Indian  of  the  second 
occupies  a distinguished  place  on  the 
lists  of  comic  lame  : the  dramatis  per- 
sonce  are  numerous,  delineated  wjth 
spirit,  and  admirably  supported  and  con- 
trasted : the  characters  of  Flaherty  and 
Lady  Kusporl  are  highly  comic  and 
interesting.  What  domestic  circle  is. 
there  of  equal  merit  to  *bat  of  the 
Dudleys,  whose  propriety  aud  fortitjde 
in  the  sickening  moments  of  adversity 
claim  esteem  and  excite  approbation. 
Miss  itusport  is  a model  oi  female  excel- 
lence, in  whom  tlie  powers  of  the  un- 
derstanding conspire  with  those  of  the 
heart  io  render  her  irresistible.  The 
West  Indian  has  the  volatility  of  the 
climate  where  “sultry  suns  roll  fiery 
o’er  the  head  but  the  humane  sym- 
pathies predominate,  and  produ:  • * 
strain  of  conduct  w orthy  of  esteem  and 
imitation.  The  Graces  give  decorura 
and  dignity  to  the  scene,  and  the  sen- 
timent which  is  sported  enhances  the 
piece.  Goldsmith's  she  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer and  Burgoyue’ s Heiress  are  replete 
with  refined  sentiment  and  elegant  dic- 
tion, with  character  happily  contrasted, 
and  with  fashionable  levities  most  hu- 
morously displayed.  The  School  for 
Scandal  ofSheridan  unites  all  the  charms- 
of  the  comic  scene ; and  never  w as  Tha- 
lia more  potently  charming.  To  parti- 
cularise beauties  would  be  endless;  the 
whole  scenic  movement  is  elegant  and 
enchanting.  Without  disparagement  to 
recent  efforts,  the  comic  effusions  of 
Holcroft  and  Cherry  are  feeble  and 
languid,  when  put  in  competition  with 
the  exertions  oi  brilliant  portraiture 
which  have  been  just  now  noticed. 
Correspondent  to  these  dramatic  com- 
positions of  our  own  country  are  those 
of  France,  which,  on  the  plan  of  senti- 
mental comedy,  are  irv  possession  of 
high  eclat.  Of  this  description  are  Me- 
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In  aide  and  Prejugi  it  la  .Mode,  of  La 
Choussee : Ih'fc  Pe're  de  Famille,  of  hi- 
derol : the  Cenic,  of  Mad.  ( rnjfigny  ; 
and  the  Nani  no  and  /’  Enfant  Prodigue , 
of  / oltaire.  When  this  new  species  of 
comedv  was  introduced  in  France,  it 
was  considered  as  spurious,  because  it 
neither  produced  the  convulsive  laugh- 
ter of  Thalia, ■•nor  the  sympathetic  sigh 
of  her  sister  Melpomene.  But  between 
such  opposite  extremes  is  there  r.ot  an 
allowable  medium,  where  pathos  and 
wit.,  huniopr  and  sentiment,  may  hap- 
pily coalesce,  and  he  susceptible  of  the 
most  enchant ing  exhibition  that  can 
gratify  the  taste  and  fancy  of  a culti- 
vated mind?  This  medium  is  the  Sphere 
in  which  polite  life  moves;  and  why 
this  charming  aspect  of  it  should  not  he 
caught  by  the  comic  pencil,  and  exhi- 
bited in  appropriate  colouring,  1 am  at 
a loss  to  discover;  and  I shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  scout  that  fastidious  criticism 
which  would  exclude  such  a refined  spe- 
cies of  entertainment  from  the  court  of 
Thalia.  Voltaire  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  thb  .innovation  p and  I have  eluci- 
dated the  principle  upon  which  his  au- 
thority and  the  practice  it  sanctions  are 
founded.  It  is  a proof  of  high  and  ge- 
nuine refinement,  when  the  public  taste 
is  so  correct  as  to  reject  indelicate  senti- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  blandish- 
ment of  its  decoration  ; and  the  present 
age  has  a claim  to  this  honourable  dis- 
tinction, when  pieces  with  the  merit 
of  originality,  or  an  attractive  varnish 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
such,  are  discarded  for  their  immoral 
tendency,-  as  is  the  case  in  the  Monk 
of  Lewis,  and  in  the  once  admired 
sketches  of  the  Shandean  pencil,  which 
have  at  last  excited  the  reprobation 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  pro- 
gress of  refinement  in  Greece  was  appa- 
rent, in  exploding  the  licentious  buf- 
foonery of  Aristophanes  for  the  delicate 
and  sentimental  style  of  Menander,  who 
is  the  father  of  pathetic  comedy,  and  of 
refinement  both  in  the  diction  and  man- 
ners peculiar  to  this  species  of  drama. 

I dismiss  these  strictures  with  this  no- 
tice on  the  diction  of  comedy,  that,  in 
the  tone  of  polite  conversation,  it  should 
neither  be  inflated  nor  depressed ; 
sprightly  without  affectation,  and  ele- 
gant without  elaboration  ; maintaining 
a respectable  distance  from  gross  or 
meau  expression,  but  with  appropriate 
selection-,  employing,  at  the  same  time, 
a familiarity  of  phrase  that  will  at  once 
give  ease  and  dignity  to  conversation, 
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and,  while  it  pleases  with  itsf^cn^,,*fl  , 
will  also  charm  with  its  xfirt: vment. 
When  this  elegant  medium  of  style  is 
attained  in  our  English  comedy^  it  is 
exquisite;  but  the  extremes  are  more 
frequently  exhibited,  and  produce  the 
disgust  that  isattendant  on  incongruity. 
Our  latest  pieces  discover  none  of  the 
charms  of  easy,  genteel,  and  unaffected 
dialogue;  lint  flippancy  and  pertness, 
with  an  affected  and  misplaced  wit,  bor- 
dering on  dullness  and  formality,  seem 
to  he  the  rage;  and,  till  more  elevated 
genius  and  more  propitious  times  con- 
spire in  producing  a renovation  of  our 
comic  drama,  Thalia  will  appear  with- 
out those  graces  which,  in  her  better 
fortunes,  she  with  so  much  success  dis- 
played. 

[ The  Italian  Opera  will  be  considered 
in  oiir  neat,  j 


An  Original  Letter  from  the  Earl 
Marischal  of  Scotland,  when  he 
was  Lor  d of  the  Red-chamber  to  the 
great  Frederick  of  Prussia. 

A Monsieur  Monsieur  B a It  an  h/n  e,Muiic~ 
tune,*  Londres  (par  Amsterdam). 

sir,  Potsdam , 17  Ik  April,  1773. 

I AM  very  sorry  we  have  lost  our 
good  friend,  Dr.  Mounsey  ; at  the 
same  time  glad  his  son  + promises  so 
well. 

Mr.  Keith,  in  the  guards,  has  before 
tins  time  spoke  to  you  to  let"  me  know 
your  sentiments  of  a book  of  Queen 
Mary  of  Scotland,  and  also  of  the  au- 
thor. I can  conceive,  that  gathering 
letters  in  Jier  favour,  and  suppressing 
what  is  against  her,  a favourable  cha- 
racter may  he  patched  up ; but  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  clear  her  of  what 
was  laid  to  her  charge,  it  must  have 
been  done,  1 should  think,  in  the  days 
of  her  son,  who  made  thereto  a faint 
attempt.  My  compliments  to  Mr.  Pin- 
nock.  Is  he  in  good  Health  i ! intend  to 
send  him  soon  a small  present.  I yes- 
terday saw  a bull,  or  gift  of  the  Pope 


* Now  of  Savage-gardens, 
t It  may  he  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
Dr.  Mounsey  mentioned  in  the  Mariscbal’s 
letter,  was  not  Dr.  Messenger  Mousey,  phy- 
sician to  Chelsea  Hospital,  who  died  1788s 
but  lieyer  had  a son.  I!o  had  a daughter, 
married  to  Mr.  Alexander,  an  Irish  (actor, 
by  whom  she  had  many  (we  believe  twelve) 
children, — Edit. 
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of  plenari* indulgences  in  articulo  mor- 
tis to  a'fAtleman  and  to  his  relations 
to  the  ufird  generation,  and  to  three 
hundred  others  as  he  shall  choose.  h his 
friend  has  promised  me  an  authentic 
copv,  and  one  dozen  of  indulgences  at 
mv  disposal,  of  which  he  shall  have 
one  ; for  it  is  good  to  have  two  strings 
to  the  bow.  The  donation  is  authentic, 
with  seals,  &c.  I am,  with  particular 
regard, 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

» MAR1SCHAL. 


Remarks  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

rT’llIE  bill  of  mortality  being  just 
X published  of  the  numbers  buried 
in  this  great  metropolis  and  its  envi- 
rons, and  these  bills  being  frequently 
criticised  upon  in  the  public  prints,  arid 
dissertations,  &c.  written  upon  their 
uses  and  defects;  and  having  observed  a 
letter  in  your  Magazine  a tew  months 
since,  signed  J.  M.  very  much  to  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  some  regulations 
to  amend  the  deficiencies ; and  having 
been  near  forty  years  employed  in  re- 
ceiving the  returns  of  a populous  pa- 
rish, 1 hope  the  representations  ot  ex- 
perience will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  public,  and  especially  to  those  w ho 
turn  their  minds  to  political  arithmetic, 
to  compose  series  ot  tables  founded  up- 
on facts  incontrovertible  in  the  main 
part,  where  the  parties  employed  have 
a desire  and  wish  to  be  correct  in  the 
returns  or  reports  made  to  them. 

The  first  observation  1 shall  make 
for  troubling  you  >s  a fact  sta.leJ  "l 
letter  alluded  to,  that  more  than  8,000 
persons,  which  is  a third  part  of  the 
totals  of  the  bill  of  mortality,  cannot  be 
returned,  as  things  now  stand  ; and  this 
induced  me  to  send  you  a bill  ot  morta- 
litv  for  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  collected  daily,  by  the  returns  or 
reports  of  sworn  Searcher*,  in  the 
parish  aforesaid  ; and  1 can  assure  the 
public  it  is  subject  to  very  sma.l  de- 
fects as  to  the  numbers. 

The  second  is,  that  by  this  bill  it 
appears,  that  1681  persous  have  died  in 
the  parish  of  the  disorders  and  casual- 
ties stated,  and  that  757  only  have 
come  to  account  in  the  general  bill. 
Europ.  Mag.  Col.  LIU.  Jon.  1808. 


The  third,  that  this  account,  which  is 
sent  to  his  Majesty  for  his  information, 
as  the  title  of  the  bill  imports,  cannot 
contain  all  the  species  of  diseases  and 
casualties,  as  wilt  appear  by  this  one 
parochial  account. 

The  fourth,  that  churchwardens  are 
sworn,  in  the  due  discharge  of  their 
office,  to  make  returns  of  the  stata 
of  burial-grounds,  or  irregularities  that 
may  be  committed  therein,  and  that 
they  are  well  fenced,  &c. 

The  fifth  is,  that  there  are  a great 
many  grounds  lroin  whence  the  num- 
bers cannot  be  collected;  owing  to  there 
being  no  one  sworn,  according  to  the 
old  Taw  and  usage,  to  make  such  re- 
turns, or  to  keep  regularity  ! 

The  sixth  is,  that  such  complete  re- 
turns might  be  had,  as  the  privilege 
of  l he  dean  of  the  Arches  to  procure 
them  is  reserved  to  him  by  parlia- 
ment. 

The  seventh,  that  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is,  by  the 
charter  of  the  company  ol  Parish  Clerks, 
constituted  and  enjoined  to  see  the 
returns  truly  made,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose has  a book  numerically  filled  up 
in  manuscript  sent  to  him  weekly,  be- 
fore the  printed  bill  is  published. 

1 have  conferred  with  several  magis- 
trates on  the  subject,  who  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  a correct  account  was  miich 
to  be  desired;  and  some  said,  the  thing 
seemed  in  its  nature  so  reasonable,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  opposed.  1 shall, 
therefore,  sir,  after  this  remark,  trou- 
ble you  with  a few  observations  on  the 
parochial  bill  itself,  which  1 have  drawn 
up,  and  theu  leave  it  to  the  curious  to 
make  their  comments  and  comparison!. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  the 
subdivisions  of  the  ages  in  the  general 
bill.  1 begin  with  those  under  a month, 
and  then  proceed  to  a year,  making 
three  divisions  under  two  years.  This, 
in  effect,  restores  the  old  chrisomsto  the 
bill,  which  may  be  done  by  subtracting 
] 15,  ihe  still  born,  from  201,  the  num- 
ber under  one  month  old,  which  leaves 
86  from  one  day  old  to  one  month. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the 
curious  an  account  how  tnis  weird  chri- 
soms  came  to  be  expunged  from  the 
o-eneral  bill  of  mortality.  Mr.  Wheat- 
fey  published  his  Illustration  of  tfcp 
Common  Prayer  Book  about  the  year 
1720,  which,  page  15  of  the  folio  edi- 
tion, he  himself  calls  a juvenile  per- 
formance (printing  those  words  in  a 
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different  character).  His  assertion  of 
his  own  performance  no  one  will  doubt 
who  reads  Mr.  Bingham’s  Antiquities  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Mr.  Wheatley, 
in  his  book,  reflects  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  parish-clerksj  for  having  this 
word  inserted  in  their  bill  of  mortality, 
and  gives  it  the  same  sense  that  the 
Italian  church  does  in  her  definition, 
viz.  “ Panrto  lino  col  quale  s’ involve 
la  testa  d’un  bambino  novellamente  bat- 
texzalto  and  likewise  that  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Bingham,  taken  from  a Greek 
derivative  which  signifies  unction.  But 
we  are  told  by  the  dictionaries  in  use 
many  years  before  Mr.  W.’s  days,  that 
“ Chrisom  was  a child  dying  before 
baptism,  or  within  the  month  of  wear- 
ing the  chrisom  cloth  and  in  the 
same  old  dictionary,  I find  the  word 
chrisom  so  particularly  applied  as  syno- 
nymous to  the  word  month,  that,  by 
usage,  a chrisom  calf  was  a calf  killed 
before  it  was  a month  old.  But  having- 
cleared  the  parish  clerks  from  the  impu- 
tation of  igMorance,  by  quoting  the 
authority  of  the  verbal  expounders  co- 
temporary  with  the  times  he  finds  fault 
with,  I shall  proceed  to  an  observation 
upon  the  numbers  of  the  deceased  in- 
tended by  chrisoms.  It  appears  by  the 
general  bill,  that,  from  the  year  1660  to 
1680,  from  1200  to  500  annually  died, 
mentioned  under  this  denomination, 
which  skew's  the  great  decrement  the 
early  part  of  population  was  exposed  to, 
to  what  it  is  at  present.  Indeed,  bv  the 
dubious  sense  of  the  word,  the  returns 
by  this  name  were  reduced,  in  1726,  to 
three;  so  that  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  it  might  mean  unbaptised  children 
then  ; and  the  parish-clerks  in  the  year 

1727  left  out  the  word  chrisom,  and  in 

1728  substituted  the  ages  which  stand  at 
the  bottom  of  the  general  bill,  begin- 
ning, “ Under  two  years  of  age,”  &c. 

The  next  thing  I must  observe  is, 
that,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  the 
curious  cannot  be  satisfied  when  any 
unique  or  extraordinary  physical  phe- 
nomenon appears  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  human  frame,  or  when  any  lusus 
naturae  appear  in  the  propagation  of 
the  species ; and,  for  this  reason,  I have 
been  as  particular  as  I could  in  setting 
down  the  returns,  which  I could  do 
for  more  than  forty  years  back,  and 
make  out  a bill  of  mortality  under  any 
plan  that  could  be  laid  down,  having 
preserved  the  returns  at  length,  as 
perfect  as  this  now  presented  to  the 


public.  Amongst  those  tu^t  seldom 
appear  are  cairous  bones  ;%p*d  by  a 
treatise  upon  them,  lent  me  by  a gen- 
tleman very  highly  esteemed  for  his 
professional  skill  in  surgery,  it  appears; 
that  this  malady  of  the  human  frame 
wras  known,  and  the  cure  prescribed  for, 
in  the  days  of  Hippocrates;  and,  what 
is  very  remarkable,  although  the  Greek 
w ord  in  this  father  of  physical  knowledge 
had  lost  its  import,  yet  the  remedy  pre- 
scribed by  this  re-discovery  is  the  same 
as  is  pointed  out  by  the  first  relator. 
The  next  thing  1 observe  upon  is, 
that  I have  made  a division,  in  my 
reports,  of  those  who  die  in  conse- 
quence of  child-bearing,  and  those  who 
die  in  the  actual  parturition,  distin- 
guishing the  former  by  child-bed,  and 
the  latter  by  child-birth.  Those  of  the 
inflammation  of  brain  and  lungs  i have 
placed  together.  The  complaints  of 
liver,  heart,  and  kidneys,  I have  sepa- 
rated. The  Typhous  fever  is  a species 
that  is  not  easily  acknow  ledged  by  those 
who  know  the  import  of  the  w ord.  1 have 
heard  medical  men  discourse  from  whence 
the  name  could  be  derived ; and  ns  I 
have  not  received  any  description  from 
any  gentleman  of  the  faculty  of  it,  I 
offer  this  as  the  only  one  that  has  oc- 
curred to  me  in  my  reading,  viz.  that 
one  of  this  name,  Typho,  connected 
with  filth  and  swine,  was  a deity  of  the- 
Egyptians,  as  appears  by  the  testimony 
of  Johannes  Pierrius,  in  his  Hierogly- 
phics of  the  Egyptians,  printed  1575, 
at  Basil,  a book  full  of  rare  know  ledge. 

I have  divided  the  water  in  the  brain, 
chest,  and  head,  into  three  distinct  re- 
ports ; and  I shall  with  pleasure  read 
any  candid  remarks  that  shall  be  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  classes  of 
the  diseases.  Of  the  fungus  tumor  I 
shall  only  mention  the  report  as  it  was 
made  to  me;  that  it  appeared  near  the 
kidnies,was  in  shape  and  size  of  a com- 
mon mushroom,  about  three  inches  dia- 
meter, and  seemed  of  the  same  texture, 
but  fleshy.  Of  the  child  born  without  a 
back  bone,  six  or  seven  of  the  faculty 
viewed  it.  Here  I close  my  observa- 
tions on  the  disorders. 

The  next  thing  I shall  advert  to  is  the 
searchers,  who  made  this  return,  and 
some  observations  concerning  the  pre- 
possession of  their  not  being  qualified 
for  an  undertaking  of  this  sort.  1 shall 
here  pass  over  the  illiberal  compliments 
daily  passed  upon  these  persons,  indefa- 
tigable in  the  discharge  of  the  most  un- 
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pleasant  oT  all  offices,  when  duly  exe- 
cuted ; apd  would  only  impose  upon 
those  who  fiud  the  fault  their  reflections 
upon  a person  dying  in  the  house  they 
live  in, although  upt  allied  or  related  to 
them,  and  then  !pt  them  consider  wnat 
1 600  such  occurrences  would  create  in 
their  minds  jn»  twelvemonth,  were  they 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  continu- 
ally yiewing  the  regions  of  mortality. 

1 have  seen  a churchwarden  weep  when 
foe  wps  giving  orders  Ip  cleanse  a vault 
wherein  he  was  surrounded  by  the  dead  ; 
by  which  I’ mean  only  to  say,  he  was  a 
man  of  exapt  virtqe  and  consummate 
humanity,  I will  mention  an  instance 
of  the  sagacity  of  these  searchers,  though 
1 might  fill  a' volume  were  1 to  tell  you 
what”  has  passed  during  my  office.  A 
person  being  dead,  they  were  scut  lor  to 
view  the  body,  and  returned  a report  ot 
their  suspicions ; and  in  an  hour  a pet  son 
came  in  a very  peremptory  way  to  know 
their  report;  at  the  same  lime  giving 
them  as  many  epithets  tor  ignorance 
and  old  women  as  our  language  could 
well  furnish.  Upon  this  I sent  tor  them 
immediately,  ar.d  told  them  to  view  the 
body  again,  and  to  report  particularly 
their  opinions  according  to  their  oath  : 
they  went,  did  so,  and  the  body  by  this 
time  being  cold,  and  in  a state  for  tiiein 
to  form  their  judgments,  they  returned 
as  follows  ’ That  they  had  attentively 

re-examined  the  body  ; they  "ere  per- 
fectly persuaded  iu  their  own  minds  that 
the  deceased  died  a lunatic;  that  lie 
died  suddenly  ; that  he  died  by  great 
violence  ; and  that  they  had  searched 
t|ie  body  carefully,  and  could  discover 
no  wound  or  bruise.  Upon  this  the 
coroner's  inquest  was  taken;  and  those 
who  had  been  so  tenacious  of  keeping 
all  information  from  these  women  ot 
honesty  and  integrity,  when  upon  their 
oath  to  the  coroner  and  his  inquest, 
swore,  that  the  deceased  was  deranged, 
confined  in  a two  pair  of  stairs  room, 
had  jumped  out  of  the  window,  a.ig.i-ed 
on  his  feet,  and  having  fallen  to  the 
around,  died  in  two  or  three  minutes, 
Let  this  suffice  as  only  a solitary  in- 
stance in  their  vindication. 

The  next  I must  say  a word  in  be- 
half of  the  parish-clerks,  who  cannot 
make  up  their  return  without  sworn 
searchers.  For  instance;  ihc  church- 
warden  of  a parish  ,(i  would  it  were  one 
pnly  that  ever  had  sucha  cluirchwaulcnj 
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ordered  the  searcher  to  come  to  him, 
and  not  to  the  parish-clerk.  The 
searcher  was  not  a sworn  one,  and  she 
obeyed  the  churchwarden  ; the  parish- 
clerk  got  no  reports.  The  searcher  was 
afraid  of  being  discharged  by  the  vestry 
if  she  did  not  adhere  to  the  church- 
warden. But  here  1 must  beg  leave  to 
inform  these  good  women,  it  they  are 
sworn,  and  have  a certificate  thereof, 
neither  churchwarden  nor  vestry  could 
remove  them,  but  only  the  justices  in 
quarter  session  by  complaint  upon  oath, 
or  the  lord  mayor  in  like  case. 

I shall  now  proceed  with  a hint  to  the 
lord  mayor,  t hat  the  searchers  in  the 
city  ought  to  he  sworn  ; for  it  is  but  a 
few  weeks  since,  that  a corpse  was 
brought  to  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yard where  I officiate,  and  the  under- 
taker told  me  that  the  clerk  was  out  of 
town,  therefore  I should  have  the  certi- 
ficate next  day  : hut  the  searcher  ap- 
peared to  bring  me  the  report.  The 
woina*  I then  questioned  in  the  usual 
way,  What  state  she  foffind  the  body 
in  ? What  was  her  judgment  of  the  dis- 
ease the  party  died  ot  : &c.  To  these 
several  questions  she  gave  evasive  an- 
swers. Upon  which  I said,  “ Bray  are 
you  a sworn  searcher  ?” — “ No!”  said 
she;  “ and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  not  seen  the  corpse.  Lpon  dis- 
coursing with  the  undertaker,  he  at 
length  agreed  that  the  corpse  should 
he  examined  by  our  searchers,  who 
were  present,  in  lieu  of  sending  for 
the  coroner ; and  their  opinion  was, 
that  she  had  been  ill  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  of  a complaint  on  the 
lungs,  which  ended  in  a consumption  ; 
ami  a neighbour  of  the  deceased  had 
previously  informed  me,  without  the 
searchers  having  any  knowledge  ot  such 
information,  that  she  had  known  the 
deceased  thirty  years,  and  that  she  had 
be  n ill  -the  greater  part  ot  the  time ; 
and  yet  the  certificate  was  seat  ! 

1 shall  conclude  this  with  observing, 
that  1 think  it  a great  hardship  that  a 
parish-clerk  should  be  fined  lor  not 
making  his  due  reports,  or  returns, 
when  ho  has  not  a sworn  searcher  to 
render  them  to  him. 

1 remain. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
G.  LIMMINU. 


Dec.  24,  1&07.  . 
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A Bill  0/ Mortality /or  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch;  containing 
all  the  Deaths,  Burials,  Diseases,  and  Casualties,  happening  in  the  said  Parish , 
from  December  16,  1806,  to  December  15,  1807. 
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14 

■8 

4 

K- 

10 

5 

13 

6 

109 

3 

4 

. 2 

2 

2 

74 

Livergrown  and  Heartgrown. . . 

9 

5 

3 

10 

10 

4 

* 

? 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

20 

6 

68 

4 

3 

5 

2 

2 
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4 

— 

2 

3 

1 

22 

40 

1 

7 

2 

1 

c 

1 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

R a ovei 

1 

2. 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

_j 

4 

* I hinted  in.  the  letter  annexed,  that  the  numbers  came  out  tolerably  correct  : here  is 
one  overplus  in  this  place,  which,  if  compared  with  the  monthly  account  of  males  and 
females,  will  appear  a surplus  ; and  it  is  just  the  difference,  upon  recasting  my  returns 
to  Parish  Clerks’  Hall  ; but  to  discover  the  error,  I must  trace  the  clerk’s  account  through, 
as  well  as  this  now  published ; and  the  reader  being  cautioned,  I will  take  the  error  upoij 
myself.  , 
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1806. 
From 
Dec.  16  to 
Dec.  31. 
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C/3 

October. 

-C 
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o 

-O 
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Q ~ 

Scarlet  Fever,  or  Spotted  Fever 
Small  Pox 

8 

14 

ii 

2 

i 

5 

4 

4 

19 

22 

34 

33 

7 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

13 

9 

10 

u 

11 

15 

6 

0 

9 

11 

13 

3 

^tfipp  |(Tf  jn 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

14 

i 

52! 

16 

2 

6 

3 

4 

8 

r 

5 

2 

2 

11 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Ulrrrs 

1 

1 

2 

7 

4 

v 

1 

1 

2 

31 

14 

5 

20 

2 

1 

i 

? 

o 

1 

o 

2 

o 

1 

3 

1 

4 

i 

3 
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| Between 
80 and  90. 

Between 
90  & 100 

ca 

Dec.1806. 

9 

9 

9 

9 

o 

i 

3 

11 

13 

8 

8 

7 

1 

0 

Jan.  1807. 

17 

19 

7 

12 

6 

4 

3 

14 

18 

11 

13 

18 

6 

0 

February 

11 

18 

3 

11 

4 

2 

4 

13 

10 

10 

13 

8 

3 

2 

March  . . . 

8 

18 

6 

10 

1 

2 

9 

17 

14 

23 

15 

15 

5 

0 

April  .... 

18 

15 

10 

16 

6 

2 

5 

12 

17 

24 

15 

13 

6 

1 

lUay 

17 

16 

, 8 

ii 

3 

4 

9 

9 

12 

13 

12 

7 

4 

1 

June  .... 

15 

16 

7 

9 

i 

2 

3 

6 

13 

9 

6 

11 

6 

1 

July 

6 

27 

8 

10 

i 

4 

5 

5 

8 

7 

8 

8 

2 

0 

August  . . 

27 

46 

11 

18 

4 

4 

6 

9 

14 

6 

8 

6 

0 

0 

September 

17 

40 

17 

10 

3 

6 

3 

7 

11 

4 

15 

8 

3 

0 

October. . 

18 

18 

11 

16 

7 

4 

6 

5 

10 

6 

11 

8 

4 

0 

November 

17 

26 

24 

37 

14 

3 

1 

10 

13 

14 

11 

9 

4 

1 

Decent  ber 

11 

6 

8 

10 

1 

3 

3 

2 

7 

3 

10 

9 

2 

0 

Total 

201 

27-1 

129 

179 

53 

41 

62 

120 

ldo 

138 

145 

127 

46 

6 

1681| 

Died 

Males. 

Females. 

From  Dec.  16  to 

Dec  31.  1806. 

90 

49 

41 

January,  1807. . 

148 

62 

86 

Februar3’ 

112 

49 

63 

HU  arch 

153 

69 

84 

April 

160 

72 

88 

JMay 

126 

56 

70 

June. 

107 

40 

•67 

July 

99 

39 

60 

August 

159 

84 

75 

September 

144 

67 

77 

October 

124 

52 

72 

November 

184 

99 

85 

December  15th. 

75 

42 

33 

1681 

730 

901 

Died 1681 

Buried.,  757 

9V4  not  accounted  in  the  gene- 
ral bill  of  mortality. 

So  that  it  is  more  than  probable,  if  the  pro- 
portion is  equivalent  at  other  parishes,  the 
general  bill  ought  to  have  been  near  40,000. 
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Essays,  Historical,  Literary,  and  .Moral,  No.  XIX. 


ESSAY?, 

HISTORICAL,  LITERARY,  AND-  MORAL. ' 

No.  XIX. 

Interdum  rectum  videt : est  ubi  peccut.  Hor. 

Sprnetimes  fair  Truth  his  piercing  eyes  pur- 
sue. 

But  oft  a vain  delusion  mpeks  his  view, 

IN  our  last,  we  intimated  our  inten- 
tion of  resuming  our  remarks  on 
the  pastorals  of  Virgil,  and  of  ex- 
pressing the  difference  of  our  senti- 
ments with  those  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  faults  or  failings, 
cannot,  in  the  present  case,  be  charged 
with  “ a blind  adoration  of  antiquity.” 
The  doctor,  deeming  it  degrading  to 
liis  powers  to  follow  the  beaten  road 
of  observation,  and  too  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  opinions  which 
frequent  repetition  had  made  familiar  to 
his  ear,  seems  to  have  set  out  with  a de- 
termination to  preserve  his  chain  of  cen- 
sure on  thest  poems  as  much  as  possible 
unbroken,  to  be  sparing  of  praise  where 
he  found  little  room  for  censure,  and  to 
yield  the  palm  to  none  but  such  as 
resisted  every  mode  of  attack.  Thus 
the  seventh  pastoral  has  felt  the  weight 
of  his  displeasure,  because  Virgil,  out  of 
ten  poems,  has  unfortunately  written 
two  that  bear  a faint  resemblance  to 
each  other.  We  will  only  observe,  that 
as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  offended 
by  that  coarseness  of  invective  which 
was  so  fatal  to  the  third,  we  cannot  ima- 
gine why  a contest  of  this  nature,  which 
i$so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  display  of 
poetic  imagery,  and  so  well  suited  in  this 
respect  to  Virgil’s  powers,  should  be 
deemed  an  objection  ; especially  w hen 
we  consider,  that  dialogue  constitutes 
a principal  beauty  of  pastoral  poetry. 

As  Theocritus  supplied  Virgil  with  a 
subject  for  his  eighth  pastoral,  his  claim 
to  invention  cannot  be  defended:  but, 
notwithstanding  the  detraction  of  praise 
in  this  particular,  the  poem  is  justly  va- 
lued for  its  elegant  display  of  supersti- 
tious rites  and  magical  incantations; 
and  if  it  cannot  be  ranked  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  eclogues,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  useful. 

If  we  were  to  form  a notion  of  the 
ninth  from  the  description  of  Dr.  John- 
son, without  having  perused  the  origi- 
nal, we  should  be  inclined  to  treat  it 
with  little  less  than  contempt.  We  are 
told,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  disco- 
ver its  design  or  tendency,  and  that  the 


most  valuable  part  is  composed  of  scraps 
qf  other  poems,  with  a few'  lines  iii 
vyhich  the  author  touches  on  his  own 
misfortunes:  the  rest  is  perfectly  uni 
intelligible,  not  appropriated  to  tim$ 
or  place,  and  of  no  other  consequence! 
hut  to  fill  up  the  poem,  and  spin  it  out 
to  its  proper  length.  This  is  the  very 
climax  of  splenetic  severity  ; and  we  are 
led  to  wonder  at  the  delusion  of  so  many 
ages,  that  could  read  the  poem  in  ques- 
tion without  discovering  its  ridiculous 
character. 

In  reply  to  these  observations,  we 
must  refer  to  the  poem  itself,  which 
is  thus  become  the  victim  of  unmerited 
severity  ; and  while  we  are  compelled 
to  disapprove  of  so  unjust  a description, 
we  readily  allow  that  the  poem  gains 
little  by  a comparison  with  the  rest. 
Virgil,  though  fond  of  bewailing  his 
own  misfortunes,  is  equally  desirous  of 
celebrating  the  praises  of  Augustus  ; 
and  w e cannot  lose  sight  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  thus  pathetically  describing 
his  distresses,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
complimenting  the  man  who  is  the 
source  of  them. 

The  first  and  tenth  have  been  able  to 
command  even  the  admiration  of  Dr. 
Johnson  ; and  while  the  intermediate 
ones  were  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  his 
censure,  the  former  have  received  the 
most  enthusiastic  applause.  The  first, 
in  particular,  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
the  summit  of  perfection,  although  we 
frequently  remark  passages  in  this  ini- 
mitable poem  praised  for  qualities  which 
may  be  found,  in  the  same  degree  of 
excellence,  in  the  others,  though  they 
appear  to  have  escaped  the  penetration 
of  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  have  before  observed  the  manner 
in  which  one  of  the  poems  was  treated, 
on  account  of  its  being  an  imitation 
from  Theocritus : a circumstance  which 
seemed,  in  the  critic’s  opinion,  to  de- 
prive Virgil  of  every  other  praise  than 
that  of  a translator.  But  it  is  astonish- 
ing that  this  objection  has  not  been 
extended  to  the  rest,  which  are  all, 
in  different  degrees,  imitations  of  Theo- 
critus, Bion,  or  the  other  Greek  writers 
of  pastorals.  Indeed,  the  subjects  of 
pastoral  poetry  are  capable  of  so  litile 
variety,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  Virgil,  whose  taste  and  judgment 
were  so  nicely  formed  on  the  models  of 
the  ancients,  to  select  any  topics  which 
had  not  engaged  the  attention  of  his 
predecessors ; nor  was  it  ever  consi- 
dered disgraceful  to  a writer,  even  in 
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the  most  polished  ages  of  Rome,  to 
make  a judicious  use  of  the  labours 
of  antiquity. 

— dabiturque  licentia  sump  t a pud  enter. 

Et  nova  factnque  nupor  hubebuiit  verba  Jt- 
dem,  si 

Grtrco  fonts  cadnut,  payee  di  torta.  Quid 
autem 

Crccilio , PiautQGite  dabil  Rvmanus,  adarptum 
Virgilio,  Var'wjuc  ? 

Even  at  the  present  day,  an  imitation 
of  the  ancients,  so  far  from  being  cen- 
sured, is  universally  encouraged;  and 
in  the  few  modern  pastorals  that  are  at 
present  read,  we  are  commonly  pre- 
sented with  little  else  than  a liberal 
translation  of  Virgil.  So  difficult  is  it, 
indeed,  to  diversify  the  subjects,  and 
captivate  the  reader  by  a shew  of  no- 
velty, that  the  attempt  has  been  pretty 
generally  abandoned,  and  a very  few 
of  the  throng  of  pretenders  can  claim 
any  portion  of  fame  as  writers  of  pasto- 
rals. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  the  diversity 
of  sentiment  respecting  the  subject  of 
pastoral  poetry.  It  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  examine  the  opinions  of 
the  writer  of  the  Guardian,  who,  in 
several  papers,  has  given  us  a sort  of 
history  of  this  species  of  writing.  His 
character  of  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus, 
Virgil,  Pope,  and  others,  is,  we  think, 
generally  correct:  hut,  however  we 
may  agree  with  him  that  innocence 
and"  simplicity  are  the  proper  charac- 
teristics of  that  sort  of  writing,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  differ  with  him  wheh  he 
proceeds  to  the  extremes  of  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity.  Who  can  applaud 
the  choice  of  such  barbarous  lines  as 
these  as  an  elegant  model  for  the  writing 
of  pastorals ; — 

Diggon  Davy,  I bid  lnir  God  day  : 

Or  Diggun  bur  is,  or  I mis-say 

H ur  was  hur  while  it  was  day-light: 

But  now  hur  is  a most  wretched  wight. 

If  Virgil  has  been  accused  of  deviating 
from  the  pastoral  character,  and  of  ele- 
vating his  diction  above  the  standard  of 
pastoral  simplicity,  Spenser  is  certainly 
reprehensible  for  descending  so  greatly 
below  it ; and  the  Italian  w riters  do  not 
more  offend  by  the  affectation  of  their 
style,  and  the  excess  of  their  orna- 
ments, than  those  who  make  their 
poems  scarcely  intelligible  by  their 
coarseness  and  rusticity.  But  1 he  time 
has  long  since  passed  by  when  the  pasto- 
ral life  displayed  those  scenes  of  purity, 


simplicity,  and  innocence,  with  which 
we  are  so  much  delighted  in  Theocritus 
and  Virgil.  Cities  and  towns  have  in- 
creased ; war  lias  extended  its  ravages; 
and  the  plains  of  Arcadia  have  long 
been  deserted  by  their  peaceful  inha- 
bitants. We  cannot,  therefore,  approve 
of  the  practice  of  introducing  our  clowns 
in  characters  they  are  so  ill  qualified  to 
sustain  ; and  if  we  must  have  pastorals, 
surely  our  poets  might  exercise  the 
pow  er  they  possess,  and  carry  our  ima- 
ginations back  to  those  ages  when  man- 
kind were  acquainted  with  so  few  wants, 
and  so  many  pleasures.  T.  N. 


The  Melange. 
•Vo.  V. 


WHEN  Foote  was  tried  in  Dub- 
lin for  the  libel  upon  George 
Fauikcner,  the  printer  (whom  he  had, 
dramatized  as  Peter  Paragraph),  the  late 
Judge  Robinson  was  one  o^the  bench. 
This  was  an  old,  crabbed,  peevish  gen- 
tleman, wore  a wig  of  a singular  shape, 
and  had  his  forehead  very  much  broke 
out  in  blotches,  which  (when  in  an  ill 
temper)  he  was  in  the  habit  of  picking 
off,  and  throw  iug  dow  n upon  the  clerks, 
attornies, &c.  beneath  the  bench.  Short- 
ly after  his  trial,  Foote  appeared  upon 
the  stage  as  Justice  Midas,  with  a cos- 
tume, wig,  and  countenance  so  exactly 
that  of  the  judge,  and  with  the  blotches 
which  he  picked  and  distributed  with 
gestures  so  perfectly  according  to  the 
model,  that  the  whole  audience,  bv 
most  of  whom  he  was  known  (especially 
in  the  gallery),  were  convulsed  with 
laughter,  many  crying  out,  Robinson  ! 
Robiuson  ! 

Some  gentlemen  (of  whom  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  judge  of  the  Admiralty 
Court  in  Ireland,  was  one)  surveying 
the  ruins  of  an  old  cathedral,  and  attend- 
ing minutely  to  all  the  technical  descrip- 
tive expressions,  an  individual  of  the 
party  begged  to  be  told  distinctly  what 
was  the  nave  of  a church  ; “ Oh  !”  re- 
plied Sir  Jonah;  “ that’s  the  incum- 
bent!"’ Abeneficed  clergyman,  on  be- 
ing told  the  above  anecdote,  observed, 
that  Sir  Jonah  had  given  a key  [K] 
to  the  question. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord 
Townshend  in  Ireland,  political  party  ran 
extremely  high.  Alderulan Fetherstbne, 
of  Dublin,  lining  chief  magistrate,  was 
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won  over  to  the  court  party  ; and  one 
day,  at  hi*  own  table,  where  he  had 
a great  many  intimate  friends,  and 
amongst  others  the  celebrated  Ned  Mills, 
mentioned  in  No.  II.  was  severely  quizzed 
on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
politics,  and  several  broad  hints  given, 
that  he  must  “ have  been  very  well  paid 
for  his  services .”  The  alderman  de- 
fended himself  zealously,  and  solemnly 
protested  that  he  never  expected  the 
smallest  favour  nor  had  he  ever  re- 
ceived any,  except  indeed , that  Lord 
Townshend  had  presented  him  with  a 
parcel  of  old  firelocks  to  hang  up  and 
ornament  his  hall.  “ Ah  ! my  dear  alder- 
man,” replied  Mills,  “ alt  the  world 
knows,  and  you  yourself  have  confessed, 
that  you  got  something  from  the  castle 
to  bear  your  charges.”  A general  laugh 
succeeded  from  every  one,  except  the 
alderman,  who  was  too  dull  to  perceive 
the  witticism  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

Foppery  tm  dress  is  by  no  means  a 
sure  mark  of  either  effeminacy  or  cow- 
ardice ; and  those  who  presume  upon 
such  appearances,  like  all  who  judge 
from,  externals , may  be  greatly  mista- 
ken. The  late  Sir  Alexander  Schom- 
berg,  many  years  commander  of  the 
king’s  yacht,  the  Dorset,  was,  during 
the  whole  of  a long  life,  a very  great 
beau.  When  a young  man,  he  was,  one 
day,  walking  down  a fashionable  street 
in  London,  and  having  pulled  out  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  which  was  highly 
perfumed,  he  observed  himself  sneered 
at  by  a couple  of  puppies , who  conclud- 
ed that  an  officer  so  essenced  w as  a safe 
object  of  their  ridicule,  and  continued 
to  follow  him.  Sir  Alexander  at  length 
reached  his  lodging,  and  having  knock- 
ed at  the  door,  he  called  to  one  of  the 
gentry,  and  addressed  him,  “ Sir,  1 
perceive  you  have  been  mightily  taken 
with  the  perfume  of  my  handkerchief, 
and  (taking  it  out  with  his  left  hand) 
1 request  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  smell 
it  closer,”  at  the  same  time  seizing  his 
nose,  and  wringing  it  handsomely,  he 
flogged  him  with  his  cane  as  long  it  was 
necessary,  concluding  his  exercise  by 
informing  him,  he  was  Captain  Schom- 
berg,  of  the  royal  navy,  at  his  service. 
Nothing  further,  however,  was  heard  of 
the  gemman  ; and  as  to  the  other,  he 
had,  in  character,  sneaked  off  in  the 
beginning. 

I have  often  been  in  company  with 
the  gallant  Captain  Faulkner  (who  was 


killed  in  the  celebrated  action  between 
the  Blanche  and  la  l’ique),  dressed  in  an 
entire  suit  of  tabinet  uniform.  There 
was  no  braver  man,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  a fop.  FOSTHUMUS. 


Anecdotes  relative  to  the  Civil  His- 
tory, Religion,  Laws,  Learning, 
Arts,  Commerce,  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Dresses,  SfC.  of  the  People  of 
Britain. 

From  the  Landing  of  Julius  Ccesar, 
A.  C.  55,  to  the  Invasion  of  the  Saxons, 
A.B.U9. 

( Aot  commonly,  or  but  partially,  noticed 
by  general  Historians. ) 

[Continued  from  Vol.  LII.  p.  433.) 

" To  know 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 

Is  the  prime  wisdom.”  Milton. 

The  matrimonial  Connexions  of  the 
Ancient  Britons. 

rffTIIE  chastity  of  the  ancient  Britons 
B (according  to  the  idea  we  have  of 
that  virtue  at  present),  perhaps,  has  ne- 
ver been  defended  by  any  historian, 
however  partial  he  otherwise  may  be 
to  the  honour  of  his  country,  except 
the  late  Dr.  Henry,  who,  upon  a bare 
supposition  that  a promiscuous  manner 
of  living  may  not  produce  a promis- 
cuous intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and 
the  case  of  Cartismandua,  Queen  of 
the  Brigantines,  being  driven  out  of 
her  kingdom  for  her  infidelity  to  her 
husband,  concludes,  that  the  laws  of 
matrimony  appear  to  have  been  held 
sacred,  and  the  violators  of  them  as 
odious  amongst  the  ancient  Britons 
as  among  the  Germans  and  other  na- 
tions. 

But  Dr.  Henry,  in  giving  this  solitary 
instance  of  the  ancient  British  people 
resenting  the  infidelity  of  Cartisman- 
dua, should  have  likewise  given  us  the 
many  concurrent  reasons  which  deter- 
mined her  subjects  to  make  her  this 
particular,  object  of  their  detestation: 
beside  this,  the  character  of  the  royal 
family  required  a particular  law  in  re- 
spect to  themselves,  to  ascertain  the 
right  heirs  to  the  throne. 

Cartismandua,  Queen  of  the  Brigan- 
tines, was  married  to  Venutius,  a prince 
of  great  honour  and  integrity ; but  who, 
forgetting  what  she  owed  to  her  own 
station,  as  well  as  her  country,  she 
first  betrayod  Caractacus  to  the  Ro. 
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mans,  to  adorn  the  triumphs  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  and  then  deserted 
lier  own  husband  by  marrying  Vcllo- 
catus  (a  trumpeter  of  the  household), 
and  conferred  on  him  (by  the  assistance 
of  the  Romans)  the  kingdom  of  the 
Brigantines. 

So  odious  and  degrading  an  action  as 
this,  no  doubt,  roused  her  subjects  to  an 
insurrection,  who,  led  by  her  injured 
husbaud,  routed  her  in  many  battles* 
and,  in  the  end,  compelled  her  to  fly 
the  kingdom/. 

But  surely  the  above  single  instance, 
and  that  in  the  royal  line,  can  be  no 
^proof  against  the  general  custom ; as 
we  have  the  authorities  of  Caesar,  Dio, 
and  other  respectable  ancient  writers, 
“ that  the  Britons  enjoyed  a community 
of  wives  amongst  certain  numbers,  and 
by  common  consent  of  all.” 

Sir  William  Temple,  who  has  written 
a very  elegant  introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  England,  describes  this  ancient 
usage  of  our  ancestors  in  the  following 
w ords : — 

“ One  custom  there  was  amongst  the 
Britons  which  seems  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  not  found  in  the  stories  of 
any  other  nations,  either  civil  or  barba- 
rous ; which  was,  a society  of  wives 
among  certain  numbers  of  men,  and 
by  common  consent.  Every  man  mar- 
ried a single  woman,  who  was  always 
after,  and  alone,  esteemed  his  wife; 
but  it  was  usual  for  five  or  six,  ten  or 
tw'elve,  or  more,  either  brothers  or 
friends,  as  they  could  agree,  to  have  all 
their  wives  in  common ; love  encoun- 
ters happening  amongst  them,  as  they 
were  invited  by  desire  or  favoured  by 
opportunity.  Every  woman’s  children 
were  attributed  to  him  who  had  married 
her;  but  all  had  a share  in  the  care  and 
defence  of  the  whole  society,  since  no 
man  knew  which  were  his  own. 

“ Though  this  custom,”  continues  Sir 
William  Temple,  “ be  alleged  as  a tes- 
timony how  savage  and  barbarous  a peo- 
ple the  Britons  were,  I know  not  why  it 
should  appear  more  extravagant  than 
the  community  of  women  in  some  other 
countries;  the  deflowering  ofvirginsby 
the  priest  the  first  night  of  their  mar- 
riage ;*  the  unlimited  number  of  wives 


* In  the  latter  times  of  villanage  amongst 
us,  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  the  privilege  of 
lying  with  the  bride  on  the  first  night  of  her 
marriage ; and  this  privilege  was  often  claim- 
ed, and  submitted  to,  without  any  disgrace 
attaching  to  either  oj  the  parties. 
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and  concubines,  not  to  mention  th# 
marriage  of  sisters,  amongst  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Athenians  ; with  the  bor- 
rowing and  lending  of  wives  amongst 
the  Romans — of  which  the  great  Cato 
was  a remarkable  instance. 

“ It  likewise  may  be  alleged,  as  some 
excuse  for  these  our  ancestors,  that  by 
such  a custom  they  avoided  the  common 
mischiefs  of  jealousy,  the  injuries  of 
adultery,  the  confinement  of  single  mar- 
riages, the  luxury  and  expense  of  many 
wives  or  concubines,  and  the  partiality 
of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
own  children — all  of  which  are  consi- 
derations that  have  fallen  under  the  _care 
of  many  famous  law-givers.” 

This  practice  continued  to  the  third 
century  ; as  Dio  tells  us,  that  about  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  when  Severus 
invaded  Caledonia,  they  had  all  their 
wives  in  common,  and  brooght  up  all 
their  children  likewise,  not  knowing  to 
what  father  any  of  them  belonged  ; 
and  to  confirm  this  account, he  relates  a 
conversation  between  the  Dinpress  Julia 
and  the  wife  of  Argentocoxius,  a British 
prince;  in  which  the  empress,  having 
upbraided  the  British  ladies  with  the 
barbarity  of  this  promiscuous  inter- 
course, the  other  (who  knew  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Roman  court  perfectly 
well)  made  her  the  following  reply 
— which,  if  it  does  not  justify  the  cus- 
tom, at  least  fully  prove*  the  existence 
of  it. 

“ It  is  to  you  this  loose  conduct 
applies,  and  not  to  us-,  we  Britons  fulfil 
the  work  of  nature  much  better  than 
you  Romans,  as  we  cohabit  only  with 
the  best  selected  men,  and  openly ; whilst 
you  commit  your  private  adulteries  with 
the  basest  and  most  unworthy.” 

Whether  she  thought  this  answer 
might  extenuate  the  British  practice  by 
retaliation,  or  whether  she  was  not 
sensible  of  the  disgrace  from  custom 
(which  last  is  most  likely),  certain  it  is, 
that  other  nations,  at  thijrperiod,  had  as 
preposterous  customs. 

Children. 

As  the  women  amongst  the  ancient 
Britons  were  generally  of  robust  and 
liealthy  constitutions,  and  led  simple 
and  rural  lives,  they  are  said  to  have 
brought  forth  their  children  with  little 
pain  or  danger,  and  often  without  any 
assistance,  or  interruption  to  their  busi- 
ness. 

It  was  likewise  the  custom  of  the 
Britons,  as  of  all  the  Celtic  nations, 
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constantly  to  plunge  their  infants  into 
small  lakes  or  rivers,  even  in  the  winter 
season,  with  a view  to  try  the  firmness 
of  their  constitution,  ami  to  harden 
their  bodies.  The  Britons  might,  there- 
fore, on  this  account,  have  adopted  the 
speech  of  Numonus,  the  ltutelian  fas 
described  in  Virgil],  who  was  of  the 
Celtic  race : 

“ Strong  from  the  cradle,  of  a sturdy  brood, 
"We  bear  our  new-horn  infants  to  the  flood  ; 
There  bath'd  amid  the  stream  our  hoys  we 
hold, 

With  winter  harden’d,  and  inur'd  to  cold.” 
Dry  dais  Translation. 

Every  mother  likewise,  much  to  her 
honour,  suckled  and  nursed  her  own 
children ; and  this  practice  was  uni- 
formly practised,  amongst  the  highest 
as  well  as  the  lowest  ranks  in  society, 
here  as  well  as  in  Germany : and  no 
•woman  of  either  country  had  the  most 
distant  idea  how  it  was  possible  for 
any  other  woman  to  perform  that  natu- 
ral and  pareptal  office. 

Banks  in  Society. 

In  the  first  and  simplest  stages  of 
society,  there  are  few  or  no  orders 
of  men  ; the  chieftain  and  his  followers 
generally  include  the  whole  regime. 
This  was  mostly  the  case  in  Britain, 
as  the  druids  and  chieftains  occupied 
the  first  and  only  ranks.  The  common 
people  were  all  nearly  upon  a level, 
and,  if  we  believe  Caesar,  so  submissive 
to  the  will,  and  dependent  on  the  bounty 
and  power  of  the  nobles,  that  their 
condition  was  not  many  degrees  better 
than  slavery. 

Dress  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

We  have  already  stated,  from  the 
best  authorities,  that  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  this  island  went  naked, 
or  almost  naked,  covered  partially  with 
the  skins  of  beasts,  hung  loosely  from 
the  shoulder,  or  twisted  round  the  waist; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  their  bodies 
were  bare,  and  exposed  to  the  injuries 
of  the  weather.  All  that  was  thus  ex- 
posed was  painted  blue ; and  this  last 
custom  was  universal  amongst  them, 
either  with  a view  to  strike  terror  into 
their  enemies,  or  to  defend  the  porn#  of 
the  skin  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

Dress  of  the  ancient  British  Women , <$  c. 

Whilst  botfi  sexes  had  no  other  gar- 
ments but  the  skins  of  wild  beasU,  the 
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distinction  could  not  be  very  great  ; 
but  when  they  began  to  add  to  their 
dress,  the  distinction  became  more  con- 
spicuous : and  though  we  have  no  very 
particular  dresses  of  the  British  women 
described,  yet  w hat  Tacitus  says  of  the 
difference  between  the  dresses  of  the 
sexes  amongst  the  ancient  Germans  may, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  be  applied  to 
the  Britons  at  this  period. 

“ The  difference  ofthe.dresses  of  the 
sexes  is  not  Very  great,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  this— that  the  women  make 
more  use  of  linen  than  the  men,  and 
that  the  sleeves  of  their  tunics  do  not 
reacli  to  their  waists,  but  leave  their 
arms  bare,  and  also  some  part  of  their® 
bosoms.”  This  tunic,  which  was  worn 
by  the  British  women,  was  plaited  in 
the  under  part,  and  descended  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  men,  probably  . 
below  the  knee  : and  this  account  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  description, 
given  by  Dio,  of  the  dress  of  our  fa- 
mous British  heroine,  Boxdicea.  She 
wore  a tunic  of  various  colours,  long 
and  plaited,  over  which  she  had  a large 
and  thick  mantle,  composed  of  the  skins 
of  animals.  This  v.  as  her  common  dress, 
which  she  wore  at  all  limes;  but  on 
th is  occasion,  says  the  same  historian, 

“ she  held  a spear  in  her  hand.” 

The  women,  too,  had  the  sole  ma- 
nagement of  the  domestic  affairs,  the 
men  being  constantly  employed  either 
in  war  or  hunting;  and  even  when 
they  were  not  so  engaged,  they  were 
too  proud  for  labour  ; for  what  Tacitus 
says  of  the  ancient  Germans  might, 
with  equal  truth,  have  been  said  of 
their  contemporaries  in  Britain  : “ Those 
who  are  bravest  and  mosf  warlike  a- 
mongst  them  never  do  any  work,  or 
mind  any  business  ; but  when  they  are 
not  engaged  in  war  or  hunting,  spend 
their  whole  time  in  feasting  and  jollity, 
committing  the  management  of  their 
houses,  lands,  and  all  other  affairs  of 
business,  to  their  women,  old  men,  and 
children.” 

It  is  observable,  both  amongst  the 
men  and  women,  that  the  same  dresses 
wdiich  til ey  wore  by  day  served  them 
for  a covering  in  their  beds  by  night. 
They  likewise  laid  the  skins  of  animals 
under  them  in  their  beds,  long  after 
they  had  left  off  wearing  them  as  man- 
tles or  girdles. 

The  Homan  conquest,  however, made 
a considerable  and  rapid  change  in  the 
dress  and  clothing  of  our  ancestors,  as 
in  every  thing  else  ; as  we  learn,  from 
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the  best  authority,  that  not  a few  of 
them,  particularly  the  youngnpbility  of 
both  sexes,  adopted  the  dresses,  as  well 
as  the  language,  of  their  conquerors,  in 
order  the  better  to  ingrat  iate  themselves 
into  their  favour.  “ .After  this,”  says 
Tacitus,  “ the  sojis  of  the  British  chief- 
tains began  to  affect  our  dress;  and 
the  use  of  the  Roman  gown  became 
in  frequent  practice  amongst  them.” 

Diet  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

That  there  was  a time  when  some 
men  were  so  savage  as  to  make  human 
flesh  their  food,  is  a fact  so  well  attested 
•as  to  admit  of  no  dispute;  nay,  there 
are  still  some  nations,  both  in  Africa 
and  America,  to  whom  this  species  of 
food  is  familiar,  and  who  hunt  men, 
as  we  do  wild  beasts,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  upon  them.  This  savage  cus- 
tom has  been  attributed  to  l lie  ancient 
Britons,  both  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  slate  it  to  be  the  usage  of 
the  natives  of  Ireland  : but  both  these 
authors  only  speak  from  re/iort : and 
Strabo  particularly  says,  “ he  had  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  truth.” 

St.  Jerome  (who  wrote  in  the  fourth 
century),  however,  is  positive  on  this 
subject,  which  he  thus  describes:  “ To 
say  nothing  of  other  natios*,  when  I 
was  a young  man,  I saw  in  Caul  the 
Attacotti , a British  nation  who  fed  on 
human  flesh  ; for  though  they  find  in 
the  woods  herds  of  dogs,  cattle,  and 
flocks  of  sheen,  they  prefer  cutting  off 
the  buttocks  of  the  herdsmen  and  the 
breasts  of  the  women,  esteeming  those 
parts  of  the  body  the  greatest  dain- 
ties.”* 

That  there  was  a British  nation  at 
this  period  in  Caul,  called  the  lit. i- 
cotth  is  very  well  attested;  and  that 
these  were  more  fierce  and  savage  than 
any  of  the  Roman  troops  with  whom 
they  acted,  is  equally  so  : but  such 

reports  being  spread  about  them  may 
be  only  exaggerations  to  frighten  their 
enemies;  and  on  those  reports  ft. 
Jerome,  being  but  a little  bov  ( udoles- 
ceululus)  when  he  was  in  Gaul,  might 
have  believed  ; but  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  the  Britons,  however  savage  they 
may  be  aborigine,  could  be  so  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

This  we  are  certain  of,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Britain,  at  the  landing  of 
Julius  Ca'sar,  had  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep,  whose  flesh  and  milk 


produced  them  a variety  of  wholesome 
dishes  ; and  that  the  Britons,  as  well  as 
the  Gauls  and  other  Celtic  nations,  pre- 
pared the  flesh  of  animals  for  eating  io 
three  different  ways — by  boiling,  broil- 
ing, and  roasting.  They  had  likew  ise  a 
method  of  salting  their  provisions,  by 
the  following  process  : — They  raised  si 
pile  of  trees,  chiefly  oaks  and  hazels, 
set  them  on  fire,  and  reduced  them 
to  charcoal;  upon  which,  whilst- it  was 
still  red  hot,  they  poured  a certain  quan- 
tity of  salt  water,  which  converted  the 
whole  mass  into  a kind  of  salt  of  a 
blackish  colour,  which  they  stored  up, 
as  a kind  of  preservative  of  their  provi- 
sions against  putrefaction.* 

We  are  likewise  informed  by  Caesar, 
that  the  upland  inhabitants  of  Britain' 
tended  their  flocks  and  herds,  which 
they  in  part  livid  upon,  though  they 
knew  little  of  agricultural  business;  but 
towards  the  sea  they  tilled  the  ground, 
ami  lived  more  after  the  manner  of  the 
neighbouring  Gauls.  They  ji ad  also  ve- 
nison, game,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds, 
and  in  great  abundance;  though  they 
were  restrained  by  some  superstitions 
injunctions,  impossible  now  to  account 
for  on  any  political  or  religious  prin- 
ciples, from  the  eating  of  hares,  hens , 
or  geese;  and  Dion  says  likewise  from 
fish,  which  Pliny  thinks. may  be  occa- 
sioned, like  the  Persians,  from  their  sup- 
posed skill  in  magic. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Curious  Anecdote  of  Queen  Mary, 
Consort  to  Kino  William  111.  rela- 
tive to  the  Tragi-Comedv  of  “ The 
Spanish  Briar.” 

THIStragedy,  which  iscertainly  one 
> of  the  best  of  Dry  den’s  dramatic 
efforts,  wis  much  decried,  both  by  his 
enemies  and  the  adherents  of  the  l)ujie 
of  York,  on  its  first  representation. 
The  former  said,  it  was  mostly  stolen 
from  other  authors ; and  the  latter 
thought  it  trenched  too  much  on  the 
Popish  religion.  The  witty  Charles, 
however,  thought  otherwise:  he  said, 
in  regard  to  the  latter,  that  knaves 
in  every  profession  should  be  alike  sub- 
ject to  ridicule  ; and  as  to  the  first  he 
exclaimed,  “ God’s  fish  ! steal  me  such 
another  play  any  of  you,  and  I’ll  fre- 
quent it  as  much  as  I do  the  Spanish 
Briar.” 


* Hyvrbnim.  4Jv.  JuVeu.  j.  ii. 
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This  play,  however,  being  upon  the 
stock  list  when  King  William  ascended 
the  throne,  the  queen  unwittingly  order- 
ed it  for  representation  at  the  time  the 
king  was  in  Ireland,  and  she  was  left  re- 
gent; but  the  confusion  arising  from  so 
many  supposed  allusions  to  her  new 
situation,  which  occurred  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  it,  was  such  as,  perhaps,  ne- 
ver occurred  from  theatrical  accident 
before. 

The  facts  are  so  curious,  that  we  shall 
lay  before  our  readers  the  following  let- 
ter, written  by  Daniel  Finch,  second 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  to  a person  of 
fashion,  name  unknown,  announcing 
the  particulars;  a copy  of  w hich  let- 
ter was  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Fercy, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  some  years  ago, 

“ I am  loth  to  send  blank  paper  by  a 
carrier,  but  am  rather  willing  to  send 
some  of  the  tattle  of  the  town  than 
nothing  at  all,  which  will  at  least  serve 
for  an  hour’s  chat,  and  then  you  may 
convert  the  scrawl  to  its  proper  use. 

“The  onl^  day  her  majesty  gave  her- 
self the  diversion  of  a play,  happened 
to  be  “ The  Spanish  Friar,”  the  only 
play  forbid  by  the  late  king.  Some  un? 
nappy  expressions,  amongst  which  those 
that  follow,  put  her  into  the  greatest 
disorder,  and  frequently  forced  her  to 
hold  up  her  fan,  and  often  look  behind, 
and  call  for  her  palatine  and  hood,  or 
any  thing  she  could  think  of,  whilst 
those  who  were  in  the  pit  before  her* 
constantly  turned  their  heads  over  their 
shoulders,  to  see  how  she  bore  the  appli- 
cation of  what  was  said. 

“ In  one  place,  where  the  Queen  of 
Arragon  is  going  to  church  in  proces- 
sion, it  is  said,  by  a spectator, 

“ Very  good  ! she  usurps  the  throne. 
Keeps  the  old  lung  in  prison,  and,  at  the  same 
fime, 

Is  praying  for  a blessing  on  the  anny.t’ 

“ Again : — 

' ’Tis  observ’d  at  court  who  weep3,  and  who 
wears  black, 

For  good  King  Sanchq’s  death. 

“ Again  i — 

* Who  is  it  that  can  flatter  a court  like  this  ? 
Can  I sooth  tyranny  ? Seem  pleas’d  to  see 
nty  royal  master 

Murder’d,  his  crown  usurp’d — a distaff  on  the 
thrope  ?” 


* The  king’s  box  th^n  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  house. 


Agaiu : — 

• What  title  has  this  queen  but  lawless  force  ? 

and  force  , 

Must  pull  her  down.’ 

Twenty  more  tilings  were  said  in  the 
play , which  faction  applied  to  the  queen ; 
and  though  it  never  could  be  originally 
intended,  it  furnished  thetown  with  talk 
till  something  else  happened  which  gave 
much  occasion  for  discourse ; for  an- 
other play  being  ordered  to  be  acted, 
the  queen  came  not,  be;ng  taken  up 
with  other  diversions  as  follow  : — 

“ She  dined  with  Mrs.  Gradens.  the 
famous  woman  in  the  Hall  w ho  sells  finq^ 
laces  and  head-dresses ; from  thence  wpnt 
to  the  Jew’s  who  sells  Indian  things  ; 
thence  to  Mrs.  Ferguson’s,  De  Vit’s,  Mrs. 
Harrison,  and  other  Indian  houses,  but 
not  to  Mrs.  Potter’s,  though  in  her 
way;  which  caused  Mrs.  Potter  to  say, 

‘ that  site  might  as  well  have  hoped  for 
that,  honour  as  another,  considering 
that  the  whole  design  of  bringing  in  the 
king  and  queen  was  managed  at  her 
house,  and  the  consultations  held  there  ; 
so  that  she  might  have  thrown  away 
a little  money  in  raffling  there,  as  well 
as  at  the  other  houses.’  Rut  it  seems 
that  my  Lord  Devonshire  has  got  Mrs, 
Potter  to  he  laundress,  and  that  she 
has  not  much  countenance  from  the 
queen — her  daughter  still  kpeping  the 
Indian  house  her  mother  had. 

“ The  same  day  the  queen  went  to 
one  Mrs,  Wise,  a famous  woman  for 
telling  fortunes,  but  could  not  prevail 
with  her  to  tell  any  thing,  though 
to  others  she  has  been  very  free,  and 
has  foretold,  amongst  other  things, 

‘ that  King  James  shall  come  in  again, 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  lose  his  head’ 
— the  last,  I suppose,  w'ill  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  first.  All  these  things, 
however  innocent,  have  passed  the  cen- 
sure of  the  town  ; and,  beside  a private 
reprimand  given,  the  king  gave  one  in 
ublic,  saying  to  the  queen,  that  he 

eard  she  dined  at  a b y-house,  and 

desired  the  next  time  she  wept  lie  might 
be  of  the  party. ’—Sue  replied, 4 She  had 
done  nothing  but  what  the  late  queen 
did.’ — Upon  which  he  asked  her,  ‘ If 
she  meant  to  make  her  her  example.” 
More  wassaid  upon  this  occasion  than 
ever  was  said  before;  but  it  was  borne 
with  all  the  submission  of  a good  wife, 
who  leaves  all  to  the  discretion  of  the 
king,  and  diverts  herself  with  walking 
six  or  seven  miles  perday,  looking  after 
her  buildings,  making  of  fringes,  and 
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such  like  innocent  things,  and  does  not 
meddle  -with  government,  though  she 
has  a better  title  to  do  it  than  the  late 
queen  had.” 


FRONTISPIECE. 

The  Gate  of  Caernarvon  Castle, 
[with  a view.] 

IT  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this 
vestige  of  high  antiquit  y,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  apprehension  of  a 
monarch  respecting  the  expected  retalia- 
tion of  his  newly -acquired  subjects, 
whom  he  had  irritated  by  repeated  acts 
of  the  most  flagitious  cruelty,  without 
feeling  against  such  conduct  something 
of  the  horror  which  animated  the  poet 
when  he  wrote  that  beautiful  ode  which 
begins  with  these  lines, 

“ Rum  seize  tbcc,  ruthless  king! 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 

Tho’  I'anu’d  by  Conquest’s  crimson  wing, 

They  tnuek  the  air  in  idle  stale. 

Helm,  nor  hauberk’s  twisted  mail. 

Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  ty  rant,  shall  avail, 

To  save  thy  secret  sou)  from  nightly  dears. 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears.” 

In  which  ode  the  bard  is  most  enthusi- 
astically prophetic  of  all  the  misfortunes 
that  attended  the  unhappy  race  of  Ed- 
ward  I,  until  the  sovereignty  of  Wales 
was  restored  to  its  ancient  line,  by  the 
accession  of  the  family  of  Tucon. 

The  use  that  has  been  made  of  tbe 
Jradition,  which  states,  that  when  Ed- 
ward I.  conquered  tho  country,  he 
ordered  all  the  bards  that  could  be 
found  to  be  precipitated  from  the  brow 
of  Snowdon,  is  highly  poetical ; hut  in 
Wales  that  circumstance  is  considered  as 
more  than  tradition,  it  is  received  as  an 
established  fact,  which  it  would  be  he- 
resy for  one  moment  to  doubt. 

The  power  of  the  bards  over  the 
tninds  of  the  people,  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Wales,  was  unlimited  ; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  improbable,  that 
the  monarch,  who  was  in  his  character 
at  once  sagacious  and  stern,  might  en- 
deavour to  repress  it  by  some  severe 
examples,  which  were  not  atteuded  with 
the  success  he  qxpected  : he  was,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  erect  castles  in  every 
direction,  of  which  Aberconway  was 
one,  and  Caernarvon  another : re- 
specting the  latter  we  have  collected, 


some  particulars,*  which  we  with  plea- 
sure insert,  as  an  elegant  conclusion  to 
our  own  slender  remarks. 

CAERNARVON, 

This  ancient  city  has  been  recorded 
by  a variety  of  names.  During  tbe 
times  of  the  Romans,  it  was  called 
Scgontium,  or  Caer  Seint,  the  fortress 
on  the  river  Seint,  where  the  Setantio- 
rum  Portus,  and  the  Scteia  iFstuariurn 
of  Ptolemy  have  also  been  placed.  It 
has  been  styled  by  Nennius  Caer  Custent, 
or  the  city  of  Constantius  ; and  the 
historian  Matthew  of  Westminster  says, 
that,  about  the  year  1283,  the  body  of 
Constantius,  father  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine, was  found  there,  and  honour- 
ably deposited  in  the  church  by  the 
order  of  King  Edward  l. 

The  author  of  the  life  of  GrufFydh 
ap  Conan  says,  that  Hugh,  Karl  of 
Cheater,  built  a castle  at  this  place  in 
Hen  Caer  Custenni,  i.  a.  the  old  city 
of  Constantius.  The  name  of  Caer- 
narvon was  derived  from  its  being  si-, 
tuated  opposite  to  Mona,  or  Anglesey; 
Caer-ar-Mon,  the  fortress  over-against 
Mona. 

The  modern  town  and  sea-port,  si- 
tuated very  advantageously  for  com- 
merce on  the  banks  of  the  Menai,  owe 
their  rise  to  King  Edward  I.  who,  more 
effectually  to  secure  bis  conquest  of 
Wales  after  the  deaths  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Prince  Llewelyn  and  his  brother 
David,  built  there  a strong  and  spacious 
castle;  in  an  apartment  of  which,  called 
the  Eagle  Tower,  Eleanor  his  queen 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a son.  It  is  a 
grand  and  imposing  object ; the  massive 
architecture  and  want  of  windows  indi- 
cate that  strength  more  than  ornament 
was  consulted  iu  its  construction.  Oven 
the  portal  is  the  sculptured  effigy  of  its 
royal  founder. 

On  a gentle  eminence  above  the  river 
Seint  stood  the  Roman  city  of  begon- 
tium;  of  which  very  evident  traces  still 
exist.  The  area  of  the  camp,  which  is 
of  the  oblong  square  form,  w ith  obtuse 
angles  (so  generally  adopted  through- 
out Wales  by  the  Homans,  iu  the  con- 
struction of  their  forts),  is  enclosed  by 
stone  walls  firmly  cemented  together 
with,  mprtar  and  brick  intermixed,  and 
is  intersected  by  the  turnpike-road  lead- 
ing from  Caernarvon  to  Bedgcleri, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  area 


* From  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  translated 
by  [5,ir  Richard  Colt  Ifjisr,  Dart. 
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on  the  south  side.  In  a wall  of  a field 
adjoining  the  turnpike-road  is  a stone 
bearing  this  inscription,  8 VC;*'  and  in 
the  holds  south-east  of  the  camp,  I 
picked  up  several  pieces  of  the  fine 
red  glazed  Roman  pottery.  There. is  a 
small  square  fort  enclosed  hy  stone  walls 
neardr  the  river,  and  super-impending 
its  banks. 

The  parish -church  of  Llanbublic,  dis- 
tant nearly  a mile  from  Caernarvon, 
contains  a handsome  tomb,  hearing  the 
date  1593,  but  much  defaced  and  in- 
jured: according  to  JSi r.  Pennant,  it 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  a son  of 
Sir  William  Grnftydh,  of  Penrhyn.  One 
side  of  the  inscription  is  hidden  by  the 
«hurch  window  ; and  the  only  part  I 

could  decypher. was “'died  the 

last  of  Noveber,  15S7,  & Margret  his 
Wief,  Davgbther  to  John  Wyiie  ap 
Mredd,  Esq.  and  did  build  this  Tomb, 
1593.” 

■ A male  and  female  figure  are  here 
represented  in  a recumbent  posture; 
the  one  habited  in  armour,  the  other 
has  a short  fuff  round  her  neck  and 
wrists;  their  heads  recline  on  cushions 
and  mats:  the  base  of  this  fine  monu- 
ment is  decorated,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  times,  with  escutcheons  of 
arms,  and  small  figures  in  bas-relief. 


Pistrict  Surveyors  rarfTiniBLE-Do'wN 
Houses. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 
sir,  J5/A  Jan.  1803. 

IT  was  with  more  concern  than  sur- 
prise that  I observed  the  other  day 
in  the  newspapers,  that  some  of  the 
new-built  houses  in  and  near  Russcl- 
square  had  fallen  down,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  their  erection,  but,  fortunately, 
in  an  interval  when  the  absence  of  the 
workmen  averted  the  mischief  which  - 
otherwise  would  most  assuredly  have 
ensued. 

Accidents  of  this  nature  are,  I well 
know, too  frequent  amongst  those  “ mud- 
wall  tenements,”  which,  while  they  envi- 
ron, disgrace  the  metropolis  : hut  ! was 
extremely  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  was  charged  with  a neg- 
lect of  duty,  for  not  doing  what  he  had 


* This  inscribed  stone  was  found  in  a sub- 
terraneous vault  near  the  spot;  and  sup- 
posing the  last  letter  to  have  been  G,  may 
have  alhided  to  the  Roman  name  of  Jtegpa- 
tium. 


no  power  to  perform,  and  accused  of 
being  virtually  instrumental  to  Ihe 
spread  of  mischief  which,  however  he 
might  foresee,  it  wqts  impossible  for 
him  either  effectually  to  oppose,  or 
ultimately  lo  prevent. 

The  district  surveyors'  (of  whom,  I 
think,  there  are  twenty-eight  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex)  arc  officers  ap- 
pointed by*  the  magistrates  in  quarter 
sessions,  under  the  authority  of  t lie 
statute  14  Geo.  III.  cap.  36  : they  have 
no  power  but  what  is  delegated  to  them 
by  that  act,  in  which  (heir  various 
duties  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  ob- 
jects lo  which  they  should  direct  their 
attention  accurately  staled.  Now,  sir, 
it  does  so  happen,  that  although,  under 
the  seven  classes  into  which  buildings 
of  every  description  are  divided,  the 
thickness  of  external  and  party  walls 
are  most  particularly  attended  to,  and 
every  direction  with  respect  to  their 
stability,  according  to  the  scale,  class, 
or  rale,  in  which  they  are  comprehend- 
ed, is  particularly  detailed  : yet  there 
is  not  the  smallest  power  given  to  the 
district  surveyor  (nor  can,  by  the 
most  liberal  construction,  such  power, 
from  any  of  the  clauses  of  the  act,  he 
implied)  lo  inspect  the  materials  of 
which  such  buildings  are  composed. 
So  that  they  were  but  erected  with 
what  was  and  is  called  bricks,  the 
framers  of  the  statute  seem  to  have 
thought  that  every  beneficial  purpose 
of  it  would,  according  to  the  directions' 
therein  given,  be  answered.  They  did 
not,  perhaps,  contemplate  a period  like 
the  present,  when  bricks  might  be 
formed  of  mould  ami  connected  with 
mud.  The  district  surveyors,  therefore, 
it  will  be  seen,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  these  materials, 
except  it  he  to  lament  t lie  rottenness 
of  their  texture.  Neither  can  they 
interfere  in  a greater  degree  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  thickness  of  the  timbers  : 
all  they  have  power  to  do  with  these  is, 
to  see  that  they  are  laid  or  set  at  proper 
distances  from  parts  where  they  would 
be  liable  to  conflagration.  indeed,  the 
preservation  of '.the  public  from  the 
effects  of  that  dreadful  calamity,  nr.r, 
seems,  if  not  the  only,  the  principal 
object  of  the  statute,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  wants  amendment  in  several 
parts,  but  in  none  more  than  in  that 
essentia)  one  of  enlarging  the  power 
of  the  district  surveyors,  and  extending 
it  to  the  inspection  of  bricks,  timber, 
and  all  other  materials  of  which  houses 
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are  composed ; their  soundness,  thick- 
ness, stability,  aud  other  concomitant 
circumstances. 

-Such  an  arrangement,  though  it 
votild  not  reform  the  new  houses  that 
have  been  erected  more  than  a certain 
period,  would -certainly  prevent  many 
dreadful  accidents  that  are  likely  to 
occur  from  the  present  mode  of  build- 
ing, if  it  deserves  that  appellation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  relieve  the  district 
surveyors  from  mc.nv  malignant  or  ab- 
surd charges,  .,for  neglect  of  duly,  in 
cases  where  the  editors  of  newspapers 
ought  to  have. known  (though  in  gene- 
ral they  know  very  little)  that,  how- 
ever dangerous  the  objects  alluded  to 
might  have  been,  they  had  it  not  in 
their  power  to  rectify  them. 

1 am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
II.  It. 

***  Walking,  the  other  day,  with  a 
friend  in  the  northern  district  of  the 
metropolis,  1 observed  a series  of  car- 
casses of  houses,  many  of  whose  w alls 
were  cracked  by  the  recent  frost,  and 
seemed  to  yavon  as  well  as  nod,  while 
their  chimneys'  reclined  in  every  di- 
rection : in  short,  there  seemed  nothing 
upright  in  their  construction.  1 pointed 
out  these  defects  to  my  friend,  saying, 
at  the  same  time,  that  ! Could  not  find 
the  name  of  the  place,  the  gh  1 wished 
to  note  it.  “ Oh  !”  said  h *,  it  is  not 
yet  marked.  I hope  these  buildings  ir<77 
exist  till  they  arc  christened,  and  then, 
I think,  they  ought  to  be  called  Rocx- 
i.v&’uM  Row.” 


Anecdote  of  Milton. 

(Xot  generally  known.) 

r|HHE  freedom  and  asperity  of  his 
JL  various  attacks  on  t.he  character 
and  prerogative  of  Charles  I.  rendered 
him  peculiarly  obnoxious  when  the 
Restoration  was  accomplished.  To  save 
himself,  therefore,  from  the  fury  of  a 
court  which  he  had  so  highly  incensed, 
and  the  vigilance  of  which,  from  the 
emissaries  .employed,  it  was  become  so 
difficult  to  elude,  he  connived  with  his 
friends  in  effecting  the  following  inno- 
cent imposture:  — The  report  of  his 
death  was  ' industriously  circulated, 
and  the  credulity  of  the  people  swal- 
lowed the  bait  prepared  for  them.  The 
coffin,  the  mourners,  and  other  appara- 
tus of  his  burial,  were  exhibited  at  Iris 


house,  with  the  same  formality  as  if  he 
had  been  really  dead.  A figure  of  him, 
as  large  and  as  heavy  as  the  life,  was 
actually  formed,  laid  out,  and  put  in  a 
lead  coffin,  and  the  whole  funeral  so- 
lemnly acted  in  all  its  parts..  It  is  said, 
when  the  truth  w'as  known,  and  he  was 
found  to  be  alive,  notwithstanding  the 
most  incontestable  evidence  that  he  had 
been  thus  openly  interred,  the  wits 
about  the  court  of  King  Charles  II. 
made  themselves  exceedingly  merry  with 
the  stratagem  by  which  the  poet  had 
preserved  his  life.  The  lively  and  good- 
natured  monarch  discovered  too,  him- 
self, not  a little? satisfaction,  on  finding, 
that,  by  this  ingenious  expedient,  his 
reign  had  not  been  tarnished  with  the 
blood  of  a man  already  blind  by  appli- 
cation, infirmity,  and  age,  and  who, 
under  all  his  dreadful  misfortunes,  had 
written  Paradise  Lost. 


“ No  errors  are  so  trivial,  loirtliev  deserve 
to  be  mended."  Pope  i)  Arhutfinot. 

To  the  Edit  or  of  the  European  .Magazine. 

SIR, 

AMONG  the  many  words  which  the 
critics  have  declared  against  as 
improper,  the  grammatical  acceptation 
of  the  word  that  has  never,  I believe, 
been  remarked.  If  many  have  been 
sensible  of  its  fallacy,  instead  of  investi- 
gating, they  have  defended  it.  The 
arrangement  of  words  under  their  pro- 
per heads,  is  a department  Ulrich  the 
grammarian  may  enter  upon  uncen- 
sured; and  since  to  do  this  is  often 
to  combat  prejudice  and  received  opi- 
nion, it  is  not  beneath  the  philosopher. 
1 had  intended,  in  this  my  paper,  to 
remark,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  word 
in  question  is  an  article;  hut  observing 
that  Mr.  Murray’s  process  would  re- 
solve it  a demonstrative  pronoun,  I 
determined  to  throw  mv  thoughts  into 
the  form  of  an  argument,  and  submit 
them  to  your  and  the  public’s  decision. 
Had  I given  wav  to  the  first  impulse, 
I should  have  examined  it  as  a matter  of 
curious  speculation’;  and,  instead  of 
bringing  the  word  in  question  to  the 
test  of  grammatical  accuracy,  'my  paper 
had  been  a philosophical  disquisition 
on  the  power  of  prejudice  over  the 
mind. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  a pro- 
nouu,  Mr.  M.  coincides  with  Dr.  Louth; 
for  he  gives  us  his  opinion  verbatim. 
“ A pronoun  is  a word  used  tustead  of 
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a uoun,  to  avoid  tbe  too  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  word  ; as— The  man 
is  happy ; he  is  benevolent;  he  is  use- 
ful.” This  definition  of  a pronoun  may 
be  allowed  complete,  and  the  attached 
example  a perspicuous  display  of  that 
grand  feature  in  which  ail  pronouns 
agree. 

In  page  64,  Mr.  Murray  says,  “ That 
is  a demonstrative  pronoun,  wheu  it  is 
followed  immediately  by  a substantive  to 
w hich  it  refers,  or  is  joined,  and  which 
it  limits  or  qualifies;  as — That  boy  is 
industrious.”  If  this  had  been  the  defi- 
nition of  an  article,  instead  of  a demon- 
strative pronoun,  some  credit  would  be 
due  to  Mr.  Murray’s  logic.  Indeed, 
example  squares  so  well  with  definition, 
that.  Unable  to  discern  how  the  word 
that  agrees,  as  a pronoun,  with  Dr.Lowth, 
we  had  almost  supposed  the  latter  au 
elucidation  of  the  former.  Availing  our- 
selves of  the  geometrical  axiom,  that  to 
demonstrate  a self-evident  proposition  is 
to  render  it  more  obscure,  we  will  pass 
on  to  the  se£»nd  part  of  our  subject. 

We  are  aware  of  the  influence  of 
prejudice  over  the  mind,  and  have  hi- 
therto addressed  ourselves  rather  to  the 
senses;  endeavouring  to  convince  by 
example,  more  than  by  argument.  Our 
opinion  may  be  too  sanguine  in  favour 
of  ourselves  $ but  of  the  man  who  con- 
cludes his  examination,  by  supposing 
the  word  a demonstrative  pronoun  in 
the  instance  adduced,  we  cannot  but 
say,  in  the  language  of  Goldsmith,  “ lie 
is  au  unconscionable  fellow7,  and  we 
wish  to  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
him.” 

Having  endeavoured  to  shew  what 
that  is  not,  it  behoves  us  to  point  out 
what  that  is.  In  this  we  will  be  brief; 
for  w here  facts  may  be  adduced,  argu- 
ment is  superfluous.  In  the  following 
sentence,  by  the  substitution  oi  that  for 
the,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  cli- 
max may  be  much  improved.  “ Man 
was  made  for  society,  and  ought  to  ex- 
tend his  good  will  to  all  men  ; but 
a man  will  naturally  entertain  a more 
particular  kindness  for  the  men  with 
whom  he  has  the  most  frequent  inter- 
course, and  enter  into  a still  closer  union 
with  the  (that)  man,  whose  temper  and 
disposition  suit  best  with  his  own.” 
Whether  the  word  that  orthehe  used  in 
this  phrase,  the  sense  conveyed  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  : that  is  indeed  more 
emphatic,  and  therefore,  at  the  close  of 
a climax,  more  elegant;  but  neither 
the  qyr  that  agrees  with  Mr.  Murray’s 


definition  of  an  article; — they  both  im- 
ply, but  neither  ascertains,  the  particu- 
lar meant. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  what  concealed 
link  it  attaches  itself  to  Bishop  Lowth’s 
definition  of  a pronoun,  we  have  vainly 
endeavoured  to  discover.  If  it  be  af- 
firmed a pronoun,  because,  answering 
its  designation,  it  demonstrates,  we  may 
with  equal  propriety  conclude,  that  an 
adverb  is  an  adjective,  because  it  iscom- 
pared.  Again,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
examples  adduced,  and 'even  from  the 
definition  itself,  that  demonstration,  or 
the  power  of  pointing  out,  is  a constitu- 
ent property  of  the  article.  The  essence 
of  a pronoun  consists  in  its  being  used 
instead  of  a noun,  &c.  and  demon- 
stration can  be  but  an  abstract  qua- 
lity confined  to  some  of  them.  Without, 
therefore,  assuming  that  to  be  a fact, 
which  carries  its  fallacy  on  the  face  of 
it,  we  cannot  attribute  to  it  any  se- 
condary qualities. 

The  meaning  and  relation  of  words 
vary  so  much,  according  to  their  dispo- 
sition in  a sentence,  that  accurate  deci- 
sions cannot,  perhaps,  always  be  made  ; 
but  how  ina-  an  acceptation  like  this  be 
defended,  whereby  a word  which  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  an  article,  is  received  as  a 
pronoun  ? 

I will  now  add  a few  words  in  explana- 
tion. What  l have  said  affects  the  struc- 
ture of  other  grammarians,  as  much  as 
Mr.  Murray  ’s.  His  grammar  is  justly 
the  choice  of  the  public,  or  I shbulil 
not  have  referred  to  it.  We  will  say  of 
the  work  before  us,  what  a late  author 
said  of  his  own,  “ lie  has  written  a book, 
in  which  there  is  not  a syllable  tow 
little,  or  a syllable  too  much.”  Of  the 
mau  we  may  add,  that  while  gratitude 
exists  in  the  breast  of  humanity,  it 
cannot  be  withheld  from  the  respectable 
name  of  Murray. 

These  ideas  (to  use  the  late  Duke  of 
Grafton’s  expression)  arose  “this  morn- 
ing in  the  course  of  my  reading.” — I 
shall  endeavour  to  reduce  my  next  to 
something  of  a more  logical  form. 

1 am,  sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

WM.  JASE. 

80,  Lower  Sloan  e-street, 

Jan.  9,  1 807. 

P.S.  The  proposal  of  adding  one  to 
the  number  of  articles  has  already 
startled  the  family  of  which  I am  a 
member.  As  1 apprehend  a more  for- 
midable opposition  from  prejudice  than 
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from  any  thing  else,  l will  endeavour  to 
accommodate  the  matter.  M and  an 
having  the  same  meaning,  are  consi- 
dered as  one  by  grammarians;  and  the 
and  that  having  the  same  meaning,  may 
be  considered  as  one  by  your  readers. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

IF  the  following  lines  should  meet 
with  your  approbation,  and  be  in- 
serted in  the  neit  month’s  Magazine,  the 
rest  of  the  poem  will  be  sent  to  you 
monthly-.,  it  has  been  read  h it  by  few, 
and  no  part  has  ever  appeared  in  print. 

Taken  fromthe  Lavs  of  Caruth,  Bard 
of  Dinham.* 

{el  Poem  unpublished.) 

LAY  III. 

A lay  of  softest  melody,  to  the 
memory  of  Caractacus  ! Soft  notes  of 
mourning  die  gently  away  upon  mine 
ear.  1 weep  to  the  soft  notes  of  mine 
harp,  and  a sadly-pleasing  anguish  steals 
upon  my  soul.  First  known  of  British 
slaves,  valiant  Caractacus!  thy  name 
steals  upon  the  senses ; and  as  the  dew 
of  Heaven  is  gracious,  ’tis  but  to  read 
of  tbee,  and  we  are  brave.  Thy  blood 
now  circulates  within  these  veins  : ’tis 
not  debased;  each  generation  but  enno- 
bles it  ; and  though  in  Gwentt  no 
longer  we  are  kings,  yet  kings  shall 
wonder  at  us.  I feel  thy  fierce,  thy 
bold,  thy  daring  spirit.  Who  shall  con- 
fine my  soul?  1 sing  as  in  my  youth.  The 
mighty  one  has  weakened  my  strength, 
but  God  alone  can  bring  my  spirit  iow. 
There  is  Llewellin,  my  son.  first  born 
of  lovely  Lena  Lora;  in  whose  praise 
the  bards  of  Gwent  have  tuned  their 
youthful  lays.  Unto  thee,  0 Llewellin  ! 
’tis  given  to  shine  in  arms  ! Unto  thee 
belong  the  mysteries  of  war:  Oh,  my 
country ! dear  lost  Siluria ! how  art 
thou  fallen  ! Where  now  the  simple  but 
w here  brave  Caractacus  gave  audience 
to  men  of  might  ? Where  now  the  clay- 
built  shed  where  sung  the  bards  of 
Gwent  of  nought  but  love  and  liberty  ? 
lovers  of  strife ! fierce  haughty  Ro- 
mans! why  invade  our  peaceful,  rude, 
uncultivated  isle?  Why  bid  us  quit  our 
clay-built  cots  for  stately  palaces  and 


* A hamlet  in  Monmouthshire,  formerly  a 
strong  castle.  » 
t Monmouthshire. 

Europ.  Meg.  foil.  LIII.  Jan.  1808. 


lofty  domes  ? Oh,  my  forefathers,  lovers 
ot  simplicity  ! — but  with  your  lives  you 
lost  your  liberty.  Curst  be  the  foe 
who  fought  for  nought  but  strife;  and 
immortal  he  the  name  of  Caractacus  ! 
Where  died  Caractacus?  Where  rest  his 
manes?  Sacred  is  the  spot  that  holds 
his  dust.  On  the  legends  of  the  bards 
•of  other  days,  in  the  learned  lore  of 
ancient  Britons,  it  is  written  ; and  shall 
the  unlearned  read  of  it  ? Shall  the 
invaders  of  Gwent  disturb  his  sacred 
dust  ? The  castle  of  Dinham  is  conse- 
crated to  his  memory ; it  riseth  near  his 
grave ; in  the  ancient  lore  of  the  learned 
thus  it  is  written:  “On  the  mount, 

which  Jieth  north  of  the  great  city* 
there  sleeps  Caractacus,  till  God,  the 
God  of  Bran, t appears  on  earth.’’  But 
the  deadly  foe  advanceth  ; and  the  lays 
of  Caruth  are  ended. 

' AP  CARACTINA: 

Guildford-street. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Europeafl  Magazine . 

SIR, 

ISEXD  you  enclosed  a copv  of  a 
printed  bill  of  fare  which  lately  fell 
into  my  bands,  which  I hope  you  will 
think  worthy  of  a place  in  your  va- 
luable Magazine,  to  enable  the  curious 
investigators  of  the  luxury  of  different 
ages  to  compare  a good  dinner  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  with  the  ancient 
recorded  examples  of  English  hospi- 
tality. 

I am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jan.  14,  1808.  Z. 


BILL  OF  FARE. 

Dinner  given  by  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Growenor,  as  M a yor  of  Chester, 
in  the  Exchange,  November  5,  1807, 
under  the  Direction  of  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner, City  Cook. 

SIDEBOARD. 

Baron  of  beef. 

Baron  of  mutton. 

Ornamental  salad. 


* Caerwent,  a village  in  Monmouthshire, 
the  Verta  Silimim  of  the  Romans. 

t He  was  taken  captive,  with  Caractacus, 
to  Rome,  where  ho  embraced  Christianity. 
On  his  return  to  Britain,  he  preached  tha 
gospel  to  the  Britons. 

G 
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4  dishes  of  cod-fish  and  sparlings. 
4 dishes  of  gurnet  and  sparlings. 

6 dishes  of  stewed  carp. 

4  saddles  of  mutton. 

12  French  pies. 

4 dishes  of  bombarded  veal. 

6 dishes  of  roasted  chickens, 
a round  of  beef. 

4 hams. 

3 boiled  turkies  and  oyster  sauce.. 
12  plumb-puddings. 

6 maranaded  pork. 

5 dishes  of  ducks. 

4 dishes  of  maranaded  mutton.. 

4 dishes  of  boiled  chickens. 

4 neats’  tongues. 

G dishes  of  oyster  patties. 

G dishes  of  mutton. 

4 dishes  of  Guinea  fowls. 

20  hares. 

20  necks  of  venison. 

4 dishes  of  mutton  kibob'd. 

2 dishes  of  teal. 

10  venison  pasties. 

3 dishes  of  wild  ducks. 

4 dishes  of  sweetbreads, 

4 dishes  ofCilamode  beef. 

4 dishes  of  collared  mutton. 

12  lemon  puddings. 

4 dishes  of  pigeon  compote. 

6 dishes  of  veal  olives. 


5 pigs. 

2 dishes  of  palates  and  kidnies. 

6 geese. 

8 dishes  of  rabbits.. 

G pigeon  pies. 

14  dishes  of  partridges. 

4 dishes  ofharricot  mutton.. 

4 dishes  of  Irish  pancakes. 

REMOVES. 

20  haunches  of  venison. 

6 dishes  of  pheasants. 

10  dishes  of  woodcocks. 

SWEETS. 

40  salvers  of  whips  and  jellies.. 

30  moulds  of  jelly. 

20  moulds  of  blanc-mange. 

23  moulds-of  Dutch  flummery:. 

30  tarts. 

* 48  cheesecakes. 

48  minte-pies. 

12  Chantilly  baskets. 

CUSTARDS.. 

12  dishes  of  snow-balls. 

144  puffs. 

DESSERT.- 

30  pine-apples. 

400  dishes  of  fruit,  including  pines,, 
grapes,  peaches,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


THE 
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Observations  upon  the  Windward  Coast 
of  Africa,  the  Religion.,  Character, 

Customs , SfC.  of  the  Natives.  With 
n System  upon  which  they  may  be  civi- 
lized, and  a Knowledge  attained  of  the 
Interior  of  this  extraordinary  Quarter 
of  the  Globe,  and  upon  the  Natural  and 
, Commercial  Resources  of  the  Country , 
made  in  the  Years  lh05  and  1 80S. 

By  Joseph  Carry . With  an  Appendix 
containing  a Letter  to  Lord  IJowicic, 

' on  the  most  simple  and  effectual  Means 


of  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  1 VoL 
4to. 

CONTEMPLATING  the  awful  sub- 
ject upon  its  broadest  principle, 
there  is  no  other  part  of  the  globe  which 
has  so  fully  demonstrated  the  mutabi- 
lity of  human  aftairs,  and  the  effect  of 
time  operating  upon  kingdoms  and 
countries,  as  that  geographical  division 
of  it  denominated  Africa.  This,  the 
third  quarter  of  the  world,  once  was 
eminent  for  the  possession  of  opulence 
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{lie  most  immense,  power  the  most  for- 
midable, and  commerce  the  most  exten- 
sive. So  well  is  its  history  known,  that 
we  scarcely  need  mention  the  kingdoms 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  or  the  state  of 
Carthage,  as  instances  of  the  truth  of 
ear  proposition;  though  they  certainly 
may,  with  propriety,  be  drawn  forth  as 
examples  ofthe  attractions  which  power 
and  wealth  ottered  to  the  cupidity  of 
barbarous  nations,  and  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  for  a series  of  ages  operated 
to  the  destruction  of  a people  who  had 
long  considered  inordinate  and  un- 
bounded acquisition  ast lie  greatest  good, 
and  universal  domination's  the  greatest 
happiness,  entailed  upon  mortality. 

What  are  the  Africans  now  ? After  the 
Vandalic  irruption,  the  Turks  nearly 
completed  what  the  Romans  had  begun, 
and  the  Africans  are  now  in  a state  of 
far  greater  degradation  than  the  inha- 
b'itantsof  any  other  quarter  ofthe  globe. 
Their  countries  returned,  in  many  in- 
-stances,  to • their  original  slate,  their  ci- 
ties and  towns  destroyed,  and  no  traces 
-of  their  former  grandeur  or  of  their 
former  civilization  apparent,  hut  those 
that  may  be  found  in  their  august  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity,  which  may  still  be 
•contemplated  with  amazement,  and 
which,  if  contrasted  with  the  present 
buildings  of  those  people,  not  only  af- 
■ford  an  archill  dural  but  a moral  lesson. 

Impressed  with  the  sublime  idea  of 
^rescuing  this  quarter  of  the  world  from 
the  oblivion  into  which  it  has  relapsed, 
a society  was,  about. the- year  1 7 88,  form- 
ed, for  the  purposes  of  aftbrdiug  encou- 
ragement to  adventurers,  to  explore  its 
interior.  With  the  hazardous,  and  in 
some  instances  fatal  expeditions  of  Mr. 
Ledyard,  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr.  Mojigo 
Park,  and  Mr.  Hornehax,  the  pub- 
lic is  well  acquainted.  The  author  of 
this  work,  Mr.  Joseph  Corry,  stimu- 
lated by  the  same  ideas,  and  feeling  the 
same  enthusiasm  (for  a certain  degree  of 
-enthusiasm  must  operate  to  induce  such 
hazardous  undertakings),  has  added  his 
■remarks,  which  are  indeed  in  a great  de- 
gree novel,  to  those  that  have  preceded, 
and  produced  a volume  which  is  not 
onlv  valuable  for  the  information  it  con- 
tains, but  admirable  for  the  elegance 
of  its  elucidations. 

These  wo  shall  notice  as  we  proceed, 
"but  at  present  must  not  sutler  their 
beauty  to  attract  our  eyes  from  the 
pages  which  they  adorn,  and  therefore 
■snail  begin  our  part  icular  observations  on 
Abe  work  with  an  extract  from  its  preface, 


“ Africa,”  says  Mr.  C.  unquestionably 
meaning  modern  Africa,  “ is  a country  hitherto 
but  little  known  ; those  in  general  who  have 
visited  it  have  been  cither  inadequate  to 
research,  or  have  been  absorbed  in  the  im- 
mediate attainment  of  gain.  Moreover,  the 
European  traveller  in  that  country  has  to 
contend  with  the  combined  influence  of  the 
native  jealousy  oi  its  inhabitants,  their  here- 
ditary barbarism,  obstinate  ferocity,  and, 
above  all,  an  uncongenial  climate.  To  sur- 
mount these  difficulties,  commerce  is  the  most 
certain  medium  to  inspire  its  chiefs  and  na- 
tives with  confidence,  and  to  obtain  a facility 
ot  intercourse  with  the  interior  country.  Sanc- 
tioned Ivy  that  pursuit,  I have  been  favoured 
with  information  from  a large  circle  of  native 
chiefs  and  tribes,  relative  to  their  customs, 
their  habits,  localities,  predilections,  and  liie 
existing  state  of -society.” 

These  are  the  subjects  which  our  au- 
thor details  and  observes  upon  in  the 
subsequent  pages.  The  first  chapter 
contains  his  remarks  from  the  period  of 
his  embarkation  at  St.  Helen’s,  lo  his 
arrival  at  Sierra  Leone,  sketches  of  the 
land  discovered  in  the  passage,  &c.  By 
this  we  find  that  he  sailed  ?he  9th  of 
March, in  the  shipThames  ; that  the  high 
laud  ot  Sierra  Leone  appeared  in  view 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  April  fol- 
lowing, and  that  they  steered  their 
course  for  the  river. 

“ Upon  entering  the  bay,”  he  observes, 
“ the  eye  is  attracted  by  an  extensive  river, 
cicciiiiiscribcd  by  the  foregoing  outline” 
(.that  is,  ot  lofty  forest-clad  mountains  and 
hills),  “ and  exhibiting  upon-  its  banks  an  as- 
semblage f t the  productions  of  nature  vege- 
tating in  their  native  purity.  This  view  is 
animated  by  the  prospect  of  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  the  masts  of  vessels  and 
craft  which  commerce,  and  a safe  anchorage, 
encourage  to  assemble  before  it,  and  by  nu- 
merous natives  paddling  with  great  dexterity 
in  their  canoes.” 

In  this  chapter  Mr.  C.  praises  the 
dexterity  of  the  African  artisans,  and 
includes  a picturesque  delineation  of 
tape  Palmas. 

The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  he  stales 
in- the  2J  chapter,  w as  established  by  tiie 
31st  Geo.  111.  in  opposition  to  the  slave 
trade,  and  forthe  purpose  of  encouraging 
more commerce,  and  introducin'- 
civilization  among  the  natives  o ( Africa. 
The  French  had  before  had  the  same  in- 
tentions; and  we  think  that,  perhaps 
near  half  a century  .ago,  the  Sicur  Li  ne 
inspected  the  sanfe  place  with  a view  to 
the  same  purposes. 

"To  the  southward  of  Cape  Sierra  Leone 
ami  ui  about-  3 degrees  northern  latitude, 
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C.  observes,  (t  lie  llie  islands  ol  Banana, 
in  a direction  from  east  to  mst.’* 

These,  he  states,  were  it  practicable  to 
reconcile  the  differences  which  at  pre- 
sent  exist  between  the  two  chiefs.  King 
Caulk ek  and  King  Cleveland,  would 
make  most  excellent  depots  to  any  esta- 
blishment which  government  might  form 
upon  this  part  oi  the  coast.  In  the 
Ticw  of  ' ierra  Leone  the  Bananas  ap- 
pear; and  this  chapter  is  also  enriched 
with  another  Plate,  of  the  island  of 
Goree  ; which,  although  a small  settle- 
ment, not  consisting  of  more  than  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, is  a very  considerable  mart  for 
slaves,  from  which  the  annual  exporta- 
tion is  stated  to  be  about  two  thousand. 

From  this  place  the  author  makes  an 
excursion  to  the  main  land,  and  visits 
King  Marraboo.  The  palace  and  ap- 
pendages of  this  monarch  are  not  cal- 
culated to  give  us  a very  elevated  idea 
of  the  present  state  of  African  royalty. 

“ Upon  inquiry,  I found,”  saith  Mr.  C. 
«<  that  Marraboo,  had  been  fetishman,  or  high 
priest,  to  Darnel,  king  of  Cayor,  a very 
powerful  chief,  bordering  upon  the  Senegal, 
wild  that  he  had  contrived  to  gain  over  to 
his  interest  a number  of  adherents  who  ill 
process  of  time  became  formidable,  and  took 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  country  towards 
Cape-Yerd  : to  strengthen  their  position, 
Marraboo  caused  a wall  to  be  erected  com- 
mencing from  the  sea  shore  and  extending 
towards  the  Cape,  which  in  the  estimation 
of  the  natives,  in  consequence  of  his  sacer- 
dotal office,  was  rendered  invulnerable  : the 
hypocritical  priest  well  knew  the  natural  dis- 
position of  his  countrymen,  and  the  effect 
his  exorcisms  would  produce  on  their  mind  ; 
which  operated  so  effectually,  that  when  his 
army  was  beaten  by  the  powerful  Darnel, 
they  uniformly  retired  behind  their  exor- 
cised heap  of  stones,  which  in  a moment 
stopped  their  enemy’s  career,  and  struck 
them  with  such  dread  that  they  immediately 
retired  to  their  countries,  leaving  their  im- 
potent enemv  in  quiet  possession  ol  his 
usurped  territory.  Superstition  is  a delusion 
very  prevalent  in  Africa,  and  its  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  human  mind  is  forcibly  il- 
lustrated by  the  foreeoing  instance.” 

Superstition  is  an  engine  that  has  in 
all  ages  and  in  aJi  nations  been  used  to 
o-uide,  control,  and  sometimes  to  sub- 
vert, the  passions  of  the  people,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  early  stages  of  society, 
it  was,  as  an  organ  of  delusion,  as  natu- 
rally resorted  to  by  A uma  Pompilius  as 
by  * Marraboo, ' and  from  the  dawn  of 
domination  to  the  present  hour,  has,  in 

the  hands  of  artfuhnen,  been  the  mental 
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propensity,  which,  like  the  serpent  of 
Moses,  has  frequently  swallowed  all  the 
.rest. 

The  author,  having  an  opportunity  t© 
return  to  England  in  the  Eugenie  sloop 
of  war,  embarked  the  31st  of  May, 
and  arrived  in  Porto  Pray  a bay  in  the 
island  of  St.  Jago  the  3d  of  June. 

Of  this  place  we  have  a beautiful  view, 
as  also  of  the  island  ofFogo,  and  a Plate 
containing  three  delineations;  viz.  one 
ofthe  island  of  St.  Jago,  at  lliedistance 
of  six  miles,  and  two  of  the  Paps  of 
CapedeVerd.  * 

We  find  that  Mr.  C.  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth the  4th  of  August,  and,  after  per- 
forming quarantine,  set  off  to  London. 
What  were  the  real  motives  of  these 
voyages  does  not  appear,  but  we  also 
find  him  undertaking  another  with  great 
precipitation  ; for  he  says, — 

“ Without  even  time  to  greet  my  friends, 
I again  left  town  for  Portsmouth,  to  commit 
myself  to  the  watery  element,  and  revisit  the 
shores  I had  so  recently  left ; and  on  the  22d  of 
September  sailed  in  the  ship  Andersons  from 
Sr.  Helen’s,  under  eonvov  of  the  Arab,  post 
sloop  of  war.  We  anchored  in  Funchal 
roads,  island  of  Madeira,  on  Saturday  the 
12lh  of  October,  without  experiencing  any 
material  event.” 

After  describing  Madeira,  our  author 
proceeds  on  his  voyage,  and  arrives  at 
Banee  island,  in  the  river  Sierra  Leone, 
which  we  find  is  the  property  of  John 
and  Alexander  Anderson,  Esquires,  of 
London.  This  also  forms  the  subject 
of  a view.  Here  he  commences  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  surrounding  river, 
the  adjacent  country,  &c.  In  speakiug 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  could  not  help  •smiling  at  the 
following  period  : 

“ Upon  our  arrival  at  Marriha's*  house, 
we  found  him  at  his  devotions  in  the  palaver- 
house-,  a shed  under  which  the  natives  daily 
assemble,  to  pray,  or  discuss  public  affairs.” 

We  should  have  been  thankful  to 
Mr.  C.  if  he  had  more  particularly  de- 
scribed this  and  some  other  Palaver 
houses  that  he  mentions,  because  we 
have  read  or  heard  of  such  fabricks  iu 
other  nations,  and  think  it  would  have 
been  a curious  speculation  to  have  de- 
termined which  were  legislative  and 
which  judicial ; and  also  to  have  traced 
the  difference,  if  any,  existing  betwixt 
them  and  some  nearer  home.  We  should 
likewise  have  been  glad  to  have  learned 
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that  the  first  establishment  of  Palaver 
houses  was  of  African  origin;  as 
probably  n.»nht.lia  cace.  rays 

emanating  from  then,  ascent.  like 

those  of  the  sun,  Jr  or.  the  east,  and 
illuminating  the  western  he:  (sphere. 

We  were  much  pleased  \ 1 th  ■ ketch 

of  Mandingo jurisprudence, cont:  .ec  in 
this  chapter;  in  the  conclusion  of  wtaiiv 
the  author  proceed  to  M "are,  and  in 
the  next  returns  to  Eanee  (.stand.  In 
the  course  oft  his  division  of  the  work  he 
makes  some  general  observations  on  the 
commerce,  religion,  customs,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  on  the  windward 
eoast.  He  also  gives  us  an  account  of 
the  requisite  merchandise  for  trade,  the 
best  mode  of  introducing  natural  com- 
merce and  merchandise  into  Africa,  &c. 

“ The  nations  on  the  windward  coast,” 
he  states,  “ are,  in  general,  little  influenced 
by  belief  in  their  actions.  Forgiveness  of 
injuries,  they  conceive  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  man  ; and  a spirit  of  retaliation  is 
-v.ery  prevalent  and  hereditary,  descending 
in  succession  from  fatlieT  to  son.  They  are 
extremely  jealous  of  white  men,  designing, 
ferocious,  and  cowardly;  but  there  are  not- 
withstanding a great  variety  of  localities  ex- 
isting among  them  ; and  it  will  be  found  that 
their  climate  and  habits  are  closely  assimi- 
lated.” 

Yet  it  does  pot  appear  that  these 
violent  passions  and  propensions  are 
very  frequently  called  into  action,  for, 
in  a subsequent  page,  Mr.  C.  states 
that  — 

“ The  negro’s  existence  is  almost  a gra- 
tuitous gilt  of  nature;  his  wants  are  sup- 
plied without  laborious  exertion,  his  desires 
are  gratified  without  restraint,  his  soul  re- 
mains in  peaceful  indolence  and  tranquility, 
and  his  life  glides  on  in  voluptuous  apathy 
and  tranquil  calm : he  has  few  solicitudes  or 
apprehens'ons,  and  he  meets  the  stroke  of 
fate  with  perfect  resignation.’’ 

The  national  picture  which  the  au- 
thor delineates,  but  which  is  much  too 
long  to  quote,  may  serve,  he  observes, 

“ To  convey  an  idea  to  the  mind  of  the 
moral  and  physical  state  of  Africa,”  that 
is,  of  this  part  of  Africa,  “ which,  undis- 
turbed by  ferocious  barbarism,  fierce  hosti- 
lity, and  horrid  customs,  convey  a blissful  and 
happy  stato  of  being  ; but,  alas  ! we  must 
now  take  another  view,  and  contemplate 
those  beings  in  a most  degrading  stale,  ab- 
sorbed in  superstitious  idolatry,  inhuman 
Customs,  and  shut  out  from  the  civil  arts  o: 
life,  and  the  mild  principles  of  Christianity. 
Their  customs,  their  hostilities,  slavery,  and 
the  mode  L have  conceived  necessary  to  en- 
franchise this  unhappy  race  of  men,  I shall 
represent  ift  the  following  chapter;  and 


happy  shall  I feel  if  the  description  excites 
the  Mention  and  interference  of  more  capa- 
cious iiltnds  on  this  subject,  interesting  to  so 
large  a portion  of  the  human  race,  and  to  the 
claims  of  humanity.” 

T.ms  we  should  suppose  the  Inle  sta- 
tute lor  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
fully  effected,  though  that  is  not  the 
opinion  of  V.r.  C.  who  thinks  that  the 
co.idi.  m of  the  Africans  will  not  be 
improved  by  a late  legislative  act  with- 
out farther  interference:  this  opinion 
he  supports  with  reasons,  which,  though 
human.-,  and  consequently  specious,  are, 
we  th  ink.,  far  from  being  practicable. 

In  tlie  course  of  tills  disquisition  he 
introduces  a system  of  colonization  ar- 
ranged under  ten  heads,  which,  if  capa- 
ble ofbeing  reduced  to  practice,  might 
certainly  “ in  process  of  time  diffuse  ci- 
vilization and  Christianity  throughout 
the  utmost  region  of  Africa.” 

In  the  next  chapter  the  author  ex- 
plains what  he  conceives  should  be  the 
mode  of  establishment  to  make  effec- 
tual the*  operations  from  Cape  Verd  to 
Cape  Palmas.  In  consequent’lof  which 
he  observes— 

“ I am  persuaded  there  is  no  ^tuarion  on 
the  windward  coast  of  Africa  mor  calculated, 
or  more  advantageously  situated  than  the 
river  of  Sierra  Leone,  to  influence  and  com- 
mand an  enlarged  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Africa.” 

This,  as  we' have  before  hinted,  has 
for  ages  been  the  opinion  of  French 
ministers,  and  ihe  conclusion  of  French 
investigalors,  and  this,  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  Mr.  Park  more  clearly  eluci- 
dated ; hut  whether  proper  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  the  information  which 
has  been  obtained,  or  of  the  plans  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  C.  remains  yet  to  be 
seen. 

In  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  our 
author  embarked  at  ganee  island,  the 
4th  of  June,  1803,  on  board  a vessel 
bound  on  a trading  voyage  to  the  Kio 
Pongo,  and  other  rivers  to  the  north- 
ward; and  during  his  stay  in  the  river 
visited  a number  of  English  factories, 
where  he  obtaiued  much  commercial 
and  local  information.  He  well  de- 
scribes the  countries  which  he  inspected; 
bill,  however  the  riches  and  fecundity 
of  Africa  may  stimulate  European  na- 
tions to  attempt  to  carry  improvement 
into  its  interior,  and  upon  its  rivers  to 
float  commerce  the  most  important, 
and  riches  incalculable,  yet  we  fear  that 
nature  has  in  the  climate  placed  an  in- 
superable bar  betwixt  this  country  and 
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these  regions — a bar  which  no  human 
exertions  can  either  throw  clown  or 
overleap.  This  is  so  properly  stated 
1>y  Mr.  C.  that  we,  however  it  may  ex- 
tend this  article,  cannot  resist  quoting 
part  ot'  what  lie  says  upon  .the  subject. 

*•'  The  powerful  influence  of  the  sun,  which  . 
*t  this  period”  (autumn)  “ is  almost  vertical, 
sQuickly  dissipates  the  clouds  which  obscure 
<he  sky,  and  produces  an  almost  insupport- 
able etiVct;  but  new  clouds  soon  condense 
and  intercept  the  solar  rays,  a mitigating  heat 
follows,  the  pores  are  compressed,  and  per- 
spiialion  ceases.  Variations  succeeding  so 
rapidly  are  attended  with  the  most  serious 
•effects  and  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
And,  lustlj’,  the  noxious  exhalations  arising 
from  the  inaccessible  forests  and  marshy 
swamps,  which  abound  in  Africa,  and  from 
Jhe  numerous  animal  and  vegetable  remains 
of  the  dry  season,  which  cover  the  soil  every 
where,  are  .productive  of  putrid  effluvia. 
These  rains  or  rather  periodica!  torrents  of 
•water,  which  annually  visit  the  tropics,  in- 
vuriably  continue  for  about  four  months  of 
the  year,  and  during  the  other  eight,  it  rarely 
happens  that  a single  drop  falls:  in  some  in- 
stances, h'^Vcwer,  periodical  showers  have 
happened  in  the  dry  season,  but  the  effects 
•of  these  are  .scarcely  perceptible  on  vegeta- 
tion ; the  consequence :is,  that  the  surface  of 
the  earth  forms  an  impervious  stratum  or 
crust,  which  shuts  up  all  exhalation. 

■“  When  the  rain  .ceases,  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun  absorbs  the  evaporations  from  the 
earth,  which  have  been  so  Jong  concealed 
during  the  dry  season,  a most  offensive  and 
disgusting  effluvia  is  produced,  whrch  then 
fastens  upon  ill*  human  system,  and  besets 
diseases,  that  in  a short  tune  shew  their  ef- 
fects with  dreadful  violence  ; and  no  period 
is  more  Jo  be  guarded  against  than  when 
the  rains  cease,  for  the  intense  heat  com- 
pletely impregnates  the  atmosphere  with 
anunalcula?  and  corrupted  matter. ” 

On  the  5th  of  July  the  author  sails 
for  the  Isles  de  Loss,  which,  in  the  Por- 
tuguese language,-  means  the  Island  of 
Idols,  and  we  find  are  ■so-called  from  the 
idolatrous  customs  of  the  natives;  he 
soon  alter  embarks  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  lands  at  the  colony  of  Dcmerara, 
upon  which,  on  those  of  Berbice  and 
Essequibo,  and  also  on  the  importance 
of  Dutch  Guiana,  he  makes  some  oln- 
servatious.  which  place  these  subjects  in 
commercial  and  political  points  of  view. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  he  adverts 
to  his  letter  to  the  flight  Hon.  Visconnt 
Ho viiek  (Appendix,  No.  1),  and  shortly 
recapitulates  the  objects  to  which  he 
had  directed  his  attention,  the  observa- 
tions that  he  had  made,  and  the  concia- 


sions  that  lie  haddrawn;  these  hefinishes 
with  the  follow  ing  invocation •: 

“ Into  the  hands  of  an  enlightened  legis- 
lature and  a beneficent  public  I commit  the 
Negro  raceq  and  may  their  endeavours  be 
blest  by  Providence  1 may  they  tend  to  en* 
large  the  circle  of  civilized  and  Christian  so- 
eiety,  and  augment  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  united  kingdom':’’ 

The  other  articles  of  the  appendix, 
are  a letter  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty,  referred  to  in  the 
letter  to  Lord  Ifowick;  some  miscella- 
neous papers,  descriptive  of  the  secret 
tribunal  called  the  Purrah;  au  account  of 
the  Termite,  Termes,  or  Bur,  a Bur,,  a 
most  destructive  insect  on  the  w indward 
coast  of  Africa;  an  account  of  the  Cha- 
meleon, and  concluding  observations. 

These,  as  well  as  the  w hole  w ork,  are 
the  emanations  of  an  intelligent  and 
energetic  mind.  Mr.  C.  seems  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  his  sub- 
ject.; and  his  proposed  regulations, 
his  observations  and  deductions,  are 
well  calculated  to  make  the  same  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
One  very  principal  difficulty  that  will 
oppose  the  reduction  of  his  speculations 
to  practice  we  have  particularly  men- 
tioned; hut  we  conceive  that,  there  are 
many  others  -.  however,  if  these  can  be 
overcome,  and  t|ie  grand  physical  evil 
he  in  any  degree  ameliorated,  we  shall 
rejoice  that  the  extension  of  humanity 
will  prove  the  extension  of  commerce; 
and  that  the  riches  of  Africa  will  pro- 
perly reward  the  benevolence  of  Britain. 

J.  M. 

d Letter  addressed  to  Samuel  Whit, 
bread,  Esq.  M.P.  in  consequence  of 
the  unqualified  Approbation  expressed 
bp  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Mr.  Lancaster' s >yslcm  of  Edu- 
cation; the  religious  Part  of  which 
is  here  shewn  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  Safely  of  the  Establish,  d Church , 
and,  in  its  Tendency,  subversive  of 
Christianity  itself:  including  also 

so?ne  cursory  Observations  on  the 
Claims  oj  the  Irish  Uomanisls,  us  they 
affect  the  Safety  of  Pie  Established 
Church.  The  second  edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged.  By  John  Bowles , 
Esq.  8vn.  pp.  60.  1808.. 

Education  of  the  lower  Orders.  A 
Second  Letter  to  Samuel  Whitbread, 
Esq.  M.P.  Containing  Observations 
on  his  Bill  for  the  Establishment  of 
Parochial  Schools  in  South  Britain  : 
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also,  supplementary  Observations  on 
the  rrtiqious  Systems  maintained  by 
the  Monthly  unci  Critical  Reviewers , 
in  their  Strictures  on  (fie  Author' y 
first  Letter'  to  Mr,  Whitbread.  By 
John  Bowles,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  122. 

1 >08. 

Though  our  constitution,  both  on. 
the-  sides  of  religion  and  politics,  was 
certainly  attacked  with  far  greater 
learning  and  ingenuity  at  the  beginning 
o°  the  last  century  than  a little  ante- 
cedent to,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present,  it  does*  not,  at  any  period, 
seem  to  have  hail  to  contend  agaitfst 
efforts  of  greater  malignity  exhibited 
in  a greater  variety  of  forms,  or  perse- 
vered in  with  more  anxious  pertinacity 
than  those  from  which,  through  the 
e xert  ions  of  ministers,  we  have  so  lately 
esca  ped. 

That  powerful  engine,  the  press, 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  seized  by  a 
liorde  of  the  most  flagitious  and  un- 
principled writers  that  ever  existed  ill 
any  age  or  nation,  and,  like  a cannon 
in  the  enemy’s  possession,  turned  upon 
its  best  supporters. 

Through  this  medium  the  passions  of 
the  multitude  were  alarmed,  and  all  the 
finer  sensibilities  of  the  more  enlight- 
ened, in  many  instances,  misdirected. 

Those  constitutional  restrictions  so 
wisely  established  hy  our  ancestors,  and 
so  necessary  in  the  government  ofevery 
state,  were  reviled  as  intolerable  bur- 
thens ; and  the  idea  of  universal  liberty 
emblazoned  to  dazzle  the  eyes  and  con- 
fuse the  intellects  of  millions,  who  did 
not,  nor  do  not  to  this  hour,  as  applied 
to  polity,  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

Counteracted  in  their  attempts  upon 
the  state,  the  enemies  of  this  country, 
we  mean  the  domestic  enemies,  lic'.v 
to,  attack  the  church,  which  was,  and 
still  i,s,  assailed  on  every  side;  not,  in- 
deed, by  the  bold  efforts  of  regular 
warfare,  but  by  an  undermining  system, 
in  the  progress  of  which  it  appears  that 
John  has  aflbrded  much  more  important 
aid  to-  Peter  than,  from  the  "known 
enmity  that  at  one  time  dissevered  them, 
it  was  ever  supposed  he  would.  The 
consequence  of  this  latent  union  of  opi- 
nions once  so  widely  dissimilar  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  well  known  •.  but  that  it 
has,  in  more  instances  than  one,  pro- 
duced speculations  which  would  (had 
they  ever  been  intended  to  be  reduced  to 
operation,  which  we  have  a higher  opi- 
nion of  the  sense  and  judgment  of  the 


proposers  than  -to  believe  they  ever 
thought  or  designed)  have  proved  not 
only  inimical  to,  but  destructive  of,  the 
constitution. 

Among  the  many  writers  that  have 
ranged  on  the  side  Of  government,  and 
exerted  their  talents,  in  the  only  man- 
ner in  which  talents  could  be  properly, 
we  may  say  loyally , exerted,  is  our 
friend  Mr.  Bowles,  flic  author  of  the 
two  letters  to  which  we  have  ventured 
t"o  call  the  attention  of  the  public. 

This  gentleman,  who  may  now  be 
termed  a veteran  in  literature,  inde- 
fatigable in  his  pursuits, possesses  that 
necessary  jealousy  which  leads  him  at 
once  to  develop  every  plan  that  is 
promulgated  which  he  deems  hostile 
to- the  constitution,  and,  while  lie  dis 
covers,  endeavour  to  counteract  its  ef- 
fect. 

Of  this  nature  he  considered  a part  of 
the  system  of  education  promulgated  by 
Mr.  Lancaster,  and  consequently  lie  lias, 
in  the  first  letter,  addressed  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  so  much  dislingui^ed  him- 
self by  tiie  introduction  of  a bill  into 
parliament  for  the  alteration,  or,  rather, 
the  annihilation,  of  the  ancient  poor 
laws,  and  enacting  others,  most  accu- 
rately examined  it:  but.  as  the  uaro- 
clvial  opposition  to  this  measure,  in  its 
broadest  outline,  was  so  general,  we 
need  not  further  observe  upon  it,  than 
that,  from  its  total  impracticability  in 
its- present  form,  it  is  not  likely  agaisito 
excite  interior  contention.  One  branch 
of  this  great  system,  the  education  of 
the  poor  (supposing  the  whole  of  the 
plan  of  Mr.  L.  were  adopted],  has 
roused  the  mental  cuecgy  of  Mr.  B. 
and  he  has  consequently,,  iu  the  first 
letter,  we  think,  very  ably  demon- 
strated, that  it  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  safety  of  the  established  church, 
and,  in  tiie  event,  subversive  of  Chris- 
tianity itself:  in  short,  that  it  is  one  of 
those  attacks  upon  our  religious  esta- 
blishment to  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  short  notice,  we  have  alluded, 
and  which  we  have,  in  many  other 
instances,  deplored. 

With  respect  to  the  second  fetter, 
the  author  observes, that,  in  his  former, 
he  contended  that,  with  a view  to  the 
safety  of  the  established  church-,  it 
should  be  the  invariable-  principle  of 
a national  system  of  education  to  bring 
up  youth  who  partake  of  its  benefits  in 
the  national  religion ; in  which  obser- 
vation lie  is  certainly  correct,  as  the 
evils  that  might  otherwise  ensue  ave 
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sufficiently  obvious;  and,  therefore,  to 
this  purpose  the  principal  arguments 
of  this  letter  point.  The  subject  is  the 
most  important  of  any  in  the  domestic 
class;  ami  the  observations  of  Mr.  B. 
are  pious,  mo:  tl,  political,  patriotic, 
and,  in  our  opinions,  conclusive.  Both 
these  letters  may  he  read  with  pleasure 
as  literary  productions,  and,  as  precau- 
tionary effusions,  with  advantage. 

With  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the 
three  reviewers  that  Mr.  B.  lias  men- 
tioned, we  think  lie  has  bestowed  more 
words  upon  them  than,  from  their  candid 
remarks  on  his  writings,  they  appear 
to  deserve.  We  should  on  this  subject 
be  mere  explicit,  but  that  they  seem, 
in  all  parly  instances,  to  possess,  with 
their  pens,  the  happy  art  of  counter- 
acting the  effects  of  iheir  own  mental 
malignity. 

A Chemical  Catechism  ; with  copious 
Notes,  a Vocabulary  of  Chymical 
Terms,  useful  2'ablts,  and  a Chapter 
of  instructive  and  amusing  Experi- 
ments. By  Samuel  Burkes,  Manu- 
facturing. Chymist.  The  second  edi- 
tion, ti'lih  considerable  additions.  One 
volume,  Svo.  pp.  631. 

It  is  with  very  considerable  pleasure 
that  we  have  observed, during  the  course 
of  the  last  century,  that  chymistry  was, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
naturalized,  and  reduced  to  a rational 
system  of  philosophy  ; while  all  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  aichymica!  school,  the 
grand  glixik,  the  alkahest,  and  the 
vnicosoPHER  s stone,  which,  spread  by 
Geber,  Friar  Bacon,  Ripley,  Lully,  IIol- 
landus,  Basil  Valentine,  Paracelsus,  and 
others,  had  flourished  from  the  seventh 
to  past  the  meridian  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  in  a considerable  degree  va- 
nished before  the  expansion  of  the  hu- 
maa  mind,  which,  about  the  latter  pe- 
riod, the  great  intiux  of  arts  and  letters 
produced. 

It  would  here  be  to  little  purpose  to 
inquire  how  far  the  chymical  and  al- 
chymical  arts  have  been  biended,  per- 
haps, from  the  age  of  Tubal  Cain,  to 
that  of  the  first  professor  of  the  latter, 
because,  as  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  not  writing  a treatise,  beta  critique, 
our  business  is  only  to  rejoice  that  such 
a separation  has  taken  place,  and  that, 
through  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  inquiries  that  were  pursued 
were  realty  beneficial  to  mankind,  and 
the  works  that  were  published  upon 
that  science  realty  useful ; of  which  this 


that  we  are  now  contemplating,  though 
the  last,  is  far  from  being  the  least;  on 
the  contrary,  we  think,  that,  as  it  has  for 
its  object  the  infusion  of  a new  system 
of  ideas  into  the  juvenile  mind,  it  is, 
considered  as  an  elementary  work,  highly 
valuable.  This,  indeed,  was  the  plan 
that  first  struck  the  ingenious  author, 
Mr.  Parkes;  and,  as  lie  explains  him- 
self in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition 
far  better  than  we  can  do,  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  says  upon 
the  subject.  < 

“ Though  tlie  author  might  now,  perhaps, 
be  justified  in  omitting  to  state  the  motives 
that  first  induced  him  to  engage,  in  such 
an  undertaking,  it  may  nevertheless  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  considering  the  great  im- 
portance of  chymistry  to  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures, it  occurred  to  him  that  an  initiatory 
book,  in  which  simplicity  was  united  with 
perspicuity,  would  he  an  acceptable  present 
to  a variety  of  persons  who  have  not  had  lei-' 
sure  and  opportunity  to  study'  more  elaborate 
treatises,  and  especially  to  those  parents  who 
are  not  qualified  by  previous  acquirements  to 
instruct  their  children  in  the  elements  of  this 
science,  than  which  there  can  be  nothing 
mote  essential,  in  whatever  line  of  life  they 
may  be  destined  to  move.  As  an  attempt, 
therefore,  to  supply  this  desideratum,  the 
City  mical  Catechism  was  first  prepared  for 
the  eye  of  the  public  ; the  author  having  it, 
at  the  same  time,  in  his  contemplation,  to 
exhibit,  in  a popular  form,  a body  of  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  be- 
neficence ot  the  Deity,  in  the  establishment 
and  modification  of  those  laws  of  matter 
which  are  infinitely  and  beautifully  varied, 
and  whose  operation  is  too  minute  to  be  the 
object  of  general  notice.  Tor  if  it  could  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  youth,  that 
matter  is  subject  to  a vast  variety.  o^‘  laws 
which  escape  common  observance,  and  that, 
in  the  adjustment  of  those  laws,  the  utiuost 
attention,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  jias 
been  paid  to  our  convenience  and  comfoft; 
such  a detail,  it  was  imagined,  would  tend  to 
make  a more  indelible  impression  on  the 
young  mind  than  the  display  of  the  same 
goodness  in  the  operation  of  causes  which 
come  under  our  daily  notice  and  observa- 
tion.” 

With  respect  to  the  catechetical  form, 
in  which  the  author  has  chosen  to  exhi- 
bit his  work,  certainly  no  objection  can 
be  made,  because  it  is  well  known  that 
it  is  the  best  mode  ofconveying  instruc- 
tion— a mode  that,  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riods. was  adopted  by  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  which,  branching  into 
various  forms,  has  descended  to  their 
successors  in  all  ages  and  natimw. 

The  preliminary  article  of  ihi»work 
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k,  '**  an  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Chv- 
tiiistry  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  ; 
addressed  to  parents  in  the  higher  and 
middle  ranks  of  life  ' in  which  the 
author  states  the  various  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  science,  as  they 
may  be  called  into  operation  by  t/ie 
heir  to  a lauded  estate,  the  cultivator 
of  his  own  land,  the  practitioner  of 
medicine,  and  the  different  manufac- 
turers of  iron;  calico  printers  and 
bleachers,  earthen-ware  and  porcelain 
manufacturers,  glass-makers,  tanners, 
the  manufac.tui'hrs  of  morocco  leather, 
soap,  candles,  fermented  liquors,  spi- 
rits, the  refiners  of  sugar,  gold,  and 
silver,  and  a great  number  of  others: 
in  short,  it  appears  that  chymistry  is 
the  grand  operative  principle,  whose 
basis  is  nature,  whose  superstructure  is 
art,  which  spreads  through  all  extent, 
and  which  may  be  applied  to  every 
purpose  tending  to  the  comfort,  conve- 
nience, embellishment,  or  even  the  ex- 
istence, of  human  life. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  work,  “ in- 
troductory and  miscellaneous,”  begins 
with  this  question, 

“ What  is  chymistry  t” 
and,  consequently,  in  a more  detailed 
manner,  explains  the  nature  of  the 
science  of  which  the  volume  treats, 
and,  generally,  examines  the  different 
modes  of  operation,  the  different  states 
of  natural  bodies,  &c.  which  are  more 


The  second  chapter  treats  “ of  atmo- 
spheric air  which  leads  the  author  to 
an  explanation  of  the  nature,  propor- 
tions, and  properties  of  the  different 
kinds. of  gases,  the  oxygen,  the  nitro- 
gen, and  the  carbonic  acid  gas;  and 
resolves  into  this  important  inquiry, 

“ How  does  atmospheric  air  support  life?” 

which,  with  the  subsequent  quotation, 
will,  in  some  degree,  explain  the  man- 
ner of  executing  this  part  of  the  work, 

“ By  giving  out  us  oxygen  and  caloric  to 
the  blood.” 

This  naturally  introduces  another 
question  : 

" I Vhat  do  you  mean  hy  caloric  ? , 

“ Caloric  is  the  name  which  modern  cby- 
tnisls  have  given  to  fire,  or  the  matter  of 
heat,  a largo  proportion  of  which  is  insi- 
wately  combined  with  the  atmospheric  air  ? 

“ Is  the  caloric , t chick  is  c mbined  with  the 
air  t vc  loathe,  sufficient  of  itself  to  keep  up  the 
tiecessor^lieat  of  the  hotly  ? 
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4? 

“ Animal  heat  is  preserved  entirely  by  the 
inspiration  of  atmospheric  air.  The  lungs, 
which  imbibe  the  oxygen  gas  from  the  air, 
impart  it  to  the  blood;  and  the  blood,  in 
its  circulation,  gives  out  the  caloric  to  every 
part  of  the  body. 

“ Horn  do  clothes  conduce  to  preserve  the 
heat  of  the  body? 

“ As  the  temperature  of  the  atmospherein 
this  climate  is  always  inferior  to  the  animal 
temperature, clothes  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  sudden  escape  of  heat  from  the  surface  of 
the  body  which  the  lungs  have  separated 
from  the  atmosphere.” 

In  this  short  extract,  the  reader  will 
observe  the  convenience  of  the  collo- 
-quial  system  in  point  of  perspicuity. 

The  third  chapter  is  a continuation 
of  the  same  subject,  and  begins, 

“ What  is  heat?’’ 

The  solution  of  this  question,  though, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  the 
author  (perhaps  he  thought  the  sub- 
ject too  abstruse  for  a speculation  of 
.this  nature),  introduces  into  our  minds 
the  stupendous  idea  of  the  gjand  princi- 
ple of  the-  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Magi  and  modern  Gmcrs,  the  wor- 
shippers of  lire,  and  serves  to  account 
for  the  devotion  which,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Son,  they  paid  to  that 
clement,  as  the  vivifyer  and  animator 
of  all  nature;  though  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  account,  why,  among  the  adorers  of 
Vishnu,  they  were  treated  as  idolaters. 

t he'  fourth  chapter  treats  “ Of  Wa- 
ter,” in  its  four  different  states,  viz. 

“ Solid  or  ice,  liquid  or  water,  vapour  or 
steam,  and  in  a stale  of  composition  with 
■other  bodies.” 

The  fifth  involves  and  explains  these 
questions  : 

I 'Vint  are  the  principal  characters  of  <% 

simple  earth  • v ' 

and,  ' . 

“ How  many  hinds  of  eaf-ths  are  there  ?’ 

The  first  is  defiued,  and  the  latter  are 
enumerated ; which  leads  to  a great  va- 
riety of  curious  elucidations  and  obser- 
vations; in  the  disquisition  of  which, 
and  the  preceding  articles,  the  ingenious 
author,  having  fixed  what  may  be  cor- 
rectly termed  the  elements  of  his  work, 
proceeds,  in  the  subsequent  chapters,  to 
consider  their  component  parts,  and,, 
consequently,  in  the  sixth,  treats  “ of 
alkalies,”  w hich,  branching  into  a tri- 
partite of  forms,  become  here  the  sub- 
ject of  laborious  investigation. 
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1’lie  seventh  chapter  contains  obser- 
vations on  the  nature  and  properties 
of  Ai  ms.  But  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  muriatic  acid  in  bleaching,  we 
cannot  agree  to  the  observation  of 
t'.  l’otcl,  of  the  academy  of  Dijon, 
quoted  in. the  note  (p.  222),  “ that  the 
fears  of  those  who  suppose  that  this 
pr oecss  burns  the  doth  are  groundless,” 
fecausc  experience  hasconvinccdusthat, 
though  it  may  not  absolutely  burn,  it 
so  far  destroys  the  texture  of  linen,  that 
it  soon  falls  into  holes  in  the  wearing, 
and  at  length  becomes  so  rotten,  that 
even  its  rags  are  rendered  useless  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  For  this  rea- 
son we  must  further  observe,  some  Irish 
linen  houses  of  the  first  reputation  have 
already  refused  to  take  cloth  bleached  in 
this  manner. 

The  eighth  chapter  treats  of  salts; 
the  ninth,  of  simple  combustibles  ; the 
tenth  is  a curious  disquisition  respecting 
the  nature,  &c.  of  metals. 

In  answer  to  the  remark  in  the  note 
(page  353)p  we  must  observe,  that  Para- 
celsus, who  died  in  1534,  was  not  one  of 
the  last  of  the  alchymists:  the  pursuit 
of  the  philosopher’s  stone  was  continued 
tdth  ardour  for  more  than  a century 
after  his  decease,  and  was  so  prevalent, 
in  this  country,  through  the  reigns  of 
J:nne9  and  the  tw  o Charles's,  as  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  a great  number  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  life.  In  the  former 
of  t hese  periods  it  was  ridiculed  by  lien 
Jonson  ; and,  respecting  the  latter,  al- 
luded to  by  Pope,  in  hischaracierof  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,* 

Who,  ill  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  ’chymist,  poet,  tiddler,  and  buffoon.” 

The  eleventh  chapter  is  devoted  to 
oxides,  the  rust,  exuvlce,  or  decompo- 
sition of  metals, + procured  by  different 

* This  nobleman  had  a laboratory  at  White- 
hall. 

t From  the  oxides  of  metals,  it  is  observed 
by  Mr.  P.  (note,  p.  150)  the  beautiful  co- 
tonrs  seen  upon  porcelain,  and,  be  might 
have  added,  used  in  enamel  painting,  are 
derived.  Purple  (and  crimson)  are. given  by 
gold;  red,  of  which  there  is  <an  infinite  va- 
riety of  tints,  by  the  oxide  of  ifo-ii,  crocus 
martis  ; yellow,  by  the  oxide  of  silver,  de- 
composed by  aqua  fort  is,  as  gold  by  aqua 
regia;  green,  by  copper ; -blue,  by  cobalt ; 
and  viplet,  by  m ang  ina  - \ These  colours,  it 
-will  be  observed,  are  vo;(^,  strengthened, 
weakened,  and  their  yncroding  qualities, 
those  formed  frdm  copper  for  instance,  cor- 
rected, by  tbiyr  iuternnxtnrc  with  different 
ft*  x«  s . — i v>  it  o K'f 


processes.  These  arc,  in  all  itisfadcdff, 
extremely  curious,  in  many  extremely 
useful;  and,  if  we  consider  the  power 
of  oxygen  acting  upon  metallic,  animal, 
and  other  substances,  and  forming  one 
of  the  grand  agents  of  decomposition 
and  destruction,  wonderful. 

The  twelfth  chapter  is  founded  upon 
this  question, 

" JVhat  is  combustion  ?” 

which,  by  the  answer,  we  learn,  is  a 
process  by  which  colnbustible  bodies 
decompose  oxygen  gas,  absorb  its  base, 
and  suffer  its  caloric  to  escape  in  the 
state  of  sensible  heat.” 

The  author  then  divides  combustibles 
into  two  parts,  the  simple  and  the  com- 
pound ; and,  with  his  wonted  accuracy, 
enters  into  a disquisition  respecting  this 
part  of  the  science,  which  involves  the 
origin  of  light,  and  leads  to  an  inquiry 
into  its  nature,  at  present,  little  under- 
stood, but,  from  its  affinity  to  another 
science,  extremely  curious. 

The  thirteenth  chapter,  which  is  the 
last,  treats  “ of  attraction,  repulsion, 
and  chymical  affinity ;”  and  concludes 
with  the  following  question  and  an- 
swer 

“ Is  the  consideration  of  the  universal  pro- 
perty of  matter  calculated  to  produce  any 
peculiar  reflections  ?" 

“ The  contemplation  of  this  subject  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  promote  the  most  pro- 
found  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  ; for 
the  understanding  of  the  highest  intelli- 
gences sinks  into  nothing,  when  compared 
with  the  energy  of  that  omnipotent  Being, 
who  bad  wisdom  to  contrive,  and  ability 
to  endue  the  matter  which  be  had  formed 
with  the  astonishing  power  of  operating  upon 
its  fellow  matter,  either  in  contact,  or  when 
separated  by  the  infinity  of  space.  Well 
might  a writer  of  antiquity  assert,  that  ‘ God 
saw  every  thing  that  lie  had  made,  and 
behold  it  was  good,’  ” 

We  have  purposely,  in  our  brief  no- 
tice of  the  text  of  this  work,  forborne, 
except  iu  two  instances,  any  allusion  to 
the  very  copious  notes  appended  to  it, 
that  we  might,  in  the  present  stage 
of  our  observations,  give  our  opinions, 
that  they  are  curious,  useful,  philoso- 
phical, elegant,  and  elucidatory.  They 
arise  most  naturally  from  the  subjects 
of  disquisition,  and  involve  opinions  of 
the  greatest  professors  of  chymistry, 
blended  with  experiments,  moral  re- 
flections, and  many  very  beautiful  poe- 
tical quotations,  applicable  to  Ac  ob- 
jects of  inquiry.  These  frequently  re- 
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lievc  the  page  from  the  monotony  of 
Jong  continued  disquisition,  and  have 
tli is  further  use,  that  while  they  most 
strongly  impress  upon  the  juvenile  mind 
the  matters  which  they  inculcate,  they 
form  the  taste  and  attune  the  car  of  the 
student  to  the  harmony  of  numbers, 
and  the  elegance  of  diction. 

To  the  work  is  subjoined  45  pages  of 
additional  notes  of  a somewhat  different 
character  from  the  former,  as  each 
forms  a disquisition  upon  a particular 
subject,  independent  of  the  other,  such 
as, — “ Of  Specific  Gravity" — “ Of  a 
curious  Properly  in  Charcoal" — “ Of 
Ebullition"  — “ Of  the  Combinations  of 
Caloric"  — “ Of  the  Giant's  Causeway" 
— “ Of  the  Recession  of  the  Ocean"— 
“ Morvcau's  Preservative  fiats" — “ Of 
Light" — and  a great  number  of  other 
particulars,  equally  curious  and  enter- 
taining. These  are  succeeded  by  245 
chymical  experiments,  upon  which  Mr. 
T.  makes  the  following  observations, 
with  which  we  shall  conclude  this  no- 
tice : — 

“ To  read  or  practice  the  foregoing  ex- 
periments merely  for  tits  sake  of  amusement, 
may  have  its  advantages  ; but  a resolution  to 
repeat  them,  and  examine  all  the  phenomena, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  instruction, 
is  what  llte  author  would  principally  incul- 
cate. Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  no  ejffei  t, 
however  extraordinary  or  even  trivial  it  uY.iy 
appear  to  us,  can  ever  happen  but  in  conse- 
quence of  some  previously  established  law  of 
unerring  nature.  The  following  apostrophe 
of  Dr.  Darwin,  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Good- 
ness, may  possibly  tend  to  impress  ibis  im- 
portant truth  upon  the  student’s  .mind  : — 

“ Tims  at  thy  potent  nod,  effect  and  cause 
M alic  band  in  li’and,  accordant  to  thy  laws  ; 
llise  ar  volition’s  call,  m groups  combin’d. 
Amuse,  delight,  instruct,  and  serve  mankind.” 

Another  Word  or  Two  ; or.  Architectu- 
ral Hints  continued . in  Lines  to  those 
Jtoyal Academicians  who  arc  Painters , 
addressed  to  them  on  the  Re-election 
of  Benjamin  /Test,  Esq.  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Chair,  10 111  Dec.  1800.  By 
Fabricia  i\  urine-.  Spinster  ; with  De- 
dication, Preface,  Notes,  and  . Ippcn - 
di. v.  1S07.  8vo.  pp.  87. 

Assuming,  though  we  know  it  to  be 
a poetical  fiction,  contrived  to  bring  a 
cause  into  the  courf  of  Apollo,  to  which 
we  have  as  little  objection  as  to  a legal 
fiction } contrived  to  bring  a cause  intp 
another  court  5 assuming,  therefore, 
that  this  poem  is  the  work  of  a lady, 
though  we  need  hardly  look  into  Homer, 
to  be  convinced  that  ladies  and  spinsters 


are,  in  this  age,  very  different,  we  shall 
concur  with  the  whim  of  the  author, 
and  consider  it  as  such  ; aye,  and  as  the 
work  of  a young  lady  too : yet  we  think 
it  would  have  heightened  the  humour 
if  he  had  assumed  the  character  of  an 
old  woman,  apersonage  in  much  higher 
estimation  in  these  times.  We  have, 
however,  viewing  the  enchanting  form 
of  t he  lovely  authoress  through  our  men- 
tal spectacles,  wisely  reflected,  that  la- 
dies, in  epistolary  w riting,  seldom  dis- 
close their  minds,  except  in  the  post- 
script of  their  letters,  and  Consequently 
we  have  most  cautiously  looked  into 
that  very  necessary  part  appended  to 
this,  with  a view,  as  Swift  says,  to  un- 
ravel the  system  as  you  unravel  an  old 
stock  i 1 g,  by  beginning  at  the  foot,  or. 
as  Mat  er  Stephen, 

• “ The  deeper  the  sweeter:’’ 

or,  as  we  say,  because  virgin  gold  is  aU 
ways  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cruci- 
ble. From  the  postscript  then  we  shall 
quote  a passage,  of  which  the  reader 
may  make  what  he  pleases,  thJbngh  we 
fear,  if  he  does  not  love  to  hear  the 
prattle  of  the  fair  sex  so  well  as  we' do, 
lie  will  perhaps  say,  that  the  spinster 
talks  like  an  apothecary. 

" This  little  work,  which  was  written  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion,  -at  the  moment  of 
Mr.  West’s  re-election  to  the  chair,  would 
have  been  immediately  sent  totbc  press,  had 
not  F.ilhicja’s  engagements  during  that 
time,  prevented  her  from  attending  to  sq 
delicate  a suh/ert  with  becoming  care.  It 
now  comes  forth— better  lute  than  neccr  : bill 
this  is  F aii«  ilia's  concealed  opinion  only,  bur 
readers,  if  slie  iiavh  dny,  may  think  differ- 
ently. She  has  said,  with  becoming  care,  be- 
cause she  bad  not  then  lime  to  weigh  every 
point  with  that  scrupulous  nicety  which  the 
nature  of  the  composition,  the  urgiimc/itum 
cd  hominnm  required.  F.ven  the  noxious 
weed,  the  fox  glove,  when  properly  used, 
will  draw  otf  redundant  humours',  hut,  if  ad- 
ministered in  loo  large  a dose,  frustrates  the 
intention,  and  the  true  end  will  be  defeated 
by  an  unnecessary  force  of  application.  A 
humane  physician  will  administer  tothe  mind, 
while  he  corrects  the  body,  and  endeavour 
to  make  his  patient  easy  under  his  care, 
though  he.  candidly  expose  his  case  to  him  to 
prevent  his  increasing  his  disorder.  I’aeui- 
cia  sincerely  hopes  she  has  not  introduced 
any  improper  ingredient  among  her  medici- 
nal simples,  and  instead  of  some  sweet  oblivi- 
ous antidote  to  * cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of 
that 'perilous  stuff  which  hangs  about1  the 
heart,’  heedlessly  or  unwittingly  ‘ mixetf  tTie 
juice  of  cursed  hebona  in  a vial,’  to  huh  the 
feelings  of  her  patients,  and  thereby  do  in- 
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jury  to  her  own  established  character.  For- 
bid it,  St.  Luke  ! forbid  it,  Charity  ! ’ 

So  much  for  the  postscript  to  this 
work,  which  we  have  made  the  intro- 
duction to  our’s,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  Setting  the  reader  into  the  de- 
sign, and  giving  him  a specimen  of  the 
language  of  the  prose  department  of  it, 
which  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
do  by  a quotation  of  any.  of  the.  very 
copious  and  ingenious  notes,  for  the 
sake  of  which  the.  poetical  part  of 
it  was  written.  Whether  the  lovely 
Fabricia  Nrsirez  is  the  sister  of  Fa- 
bricio  Nunnez,  the  son  of  Barber 
Nutjnez,  so  celebrated  in  Gil  Bias,  we 
bare  not,  wdth  all  our  industry,  been 
able  correctly  to  ascertain,  bhe  is,  how- 
ever, certainly  afar  better  poet  than,  he 
is  said  to  have  been;  and  the  reason 
that  has  urged  her  muse  to  this,  :be 
sficpnd  exertion  of  her  talent  (we  have 
not  seen  the  first],  is  one  which  seems 
to  give  it  a more  exalted  scope  than 
any  which,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect, 
fell  to  the  Sf  are  of  the  Spanish  gentle- 
man, to  whom  we  have  a strong  pre- 
sentiment she  is  related.  Upon  this 
subject  we  shall  therefore  venture  a few 
observations. 

Though  young  at  the  period,  we  well 
remember  the  formation  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  know,  that  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
by  the  unremitting  exertions  of  the 
first  academicians,  every  end  was  an- 
swered with  respect  to  the  propagation 
and  encouragement  of  the  polite  arts, 
that  the  royal  and  munificent  patron  of 
the  establishment  hoped  or  suggested. 
We  know  Mr.  West  ; have  the  highest 
respect  for  his  genius  and  his  character, 
and  therefore  know  that  he  ivas  the 
man  whom  the  whole  nation,  had  it 
been  appealed  to,  would  have  pointed 
out  as  best  qualified  to  dignify  and 
adorn  that  situation  which  had  been  so 
ably  and  honourably  filled  by  his  emi- 
nent precursor;  but,  alas!  we  also 
know,  though  it  is  a fact  which  had 
escaped  the  observation  of  Colley  Cib- 
ber, even  after  he  had  been  thirty  years 
behind  the  scenes,  that  in  all  great,  and 
especially  scientific  bodies,  envy , hatred, 
and  malice,  Will  at  timesexist.  Whether 
any,  or  All  of  these  baleful-  passions 
operated  to  deprive  Mr.  West  of  that 
dignity  which-he  had  so  nobly  earned] 
and  vraich  he  R>  ably  supported,,  it  is 
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not  now  worth  while  to  inquire.  His 
re-election  to  the  president’s  chair  forms 
the  subject  of  this  poem,  and  wc  think 
the  author  has  treated  it  in  a manner 
which  does  her  very  considerable  credit. 

From  this  work  may  be  gathered  a 
(we  fear)  correct  sketch  of  the  present 
slate  of  the  arts.  Whether,  attached  as 
we  are  to  the  old  school , we  have  any 
reason  to  rejoice  at  their  present  staie, 
is  a question  which,  from  partial  mo- 
tives, we  decline  to  answer,  further  than 
by  observing,  that  the  late  Mr.  Hogarth, 
even  in  his  day,  thought  that  the  chib 
at  the  Turk’s  Head  wished  to  get  all  the 
good  things  into  their  own  hands,  and 
therefore  more  than  once  levelled  his 
satyric  talents  at  it.  Fabricia  seems  to 
have  the  same  intention  with  respect  to 
the  modern  artists ; bat,  timid  as  a vir- 
gin‘ought  to  be,  treats  them  much  more 
gently.  However,  it  is  now  high  time 
to  give  our  readers  a specimen  of  her 
poetical  talents. 

'*  Fabricia,  to  enrich  her  rhymes, 

\cnv  casts  her  eyes  on  former  times. 

Looks  all  aiuuud,  m close  pursuit 
Of  what  her  purpose  best  may  suit. 

And.  in  tier  register  of  fame. 

Points  loa  much  respected  name. 

“ Zrrxis  ! in  art  of  Greek  renown. 

The  Heynoi  ds  of  his  ancient  town, 
(botona’s  tasteful  sons  to  please. 

An  outline  sketch’d  with  flowing  ease  ; 

He  studied,  as  his  work  proceeded. 

The  various  points  li is  purpose  needed. 

Selecting  lor  his  fav’rite  plan 

All  that  could  please,  the  eye  of  man. 

And  from  the  living  model  drew 
A perfect  beauty  to  the  view. 

“ His  canvass  glow'd,  his  tints  express’® 
The  pearly  skin  and  virgin  breast ; 

The  foot  and  leg,  the  hand  and  arm. 

And  every  soft  and  splendid  charm. 

That  nature  lavishly  imparts 
T’  adorn  the  sex  and  win  men’s  hearts. 
Combining  in  his  skilful  piece 
All  lliat  was  excellent  in  Greece  ; 

' Then  grac’d  his  art,  his  fame  to  spread. 
And  crown’d  it  with  a proper  head. 

When  Helena,  in  full  display, 

Blaz’d  forth  the  wonder  of  the  day.” 

Before  we  conclude  this  article  we 
must-  remark,  that  this  little  work  is 
most  beautifully  printed  ; and  add,  that 
among  other  arts,  it  gives  us  great  plea- 
sure to  observe  that  the  typographical 
has  arrived  at  such  perfection." 
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Li  COPJIRON. 


Sect.  27. 

T fojce  mnenia,  cfiamsi fundavc-rint  D£i, 
4'  propagnaverit  Hector , Iwstibus  ob- 
sessa  decident  — Pratesi/ans , priiis 
al’is,  Hectori  oppositus — primus  in 
congrcssu  vnorle  occubuil — in  Thra- 
cice  Chersoneso  scpullus. 

Ovx  at  t«  %Etf«saj£TE?  IpyciTat  SWAgT, 
Apvptar  te,  xaj  Tlpotputro:,  o Kpu'poyns 

ata£, 

* EAaTt/ jrn^at  xoifdvui  ■JssvSo.’f/.orv 

*r.  r > / ‘ o , 

c.t  npeaop  af*£:TEis  wofCTjrai;  V.koj? 

£.’2t£(£{x.i  @zf-7a > lp.€ofo)>  £>e;t r.ptocr, 
Kx'nrtp  srpo  irvpyut  rot  Kciru.<;Tfa7t>y 
//.-.yxt 

* fiov  ylyctvTZ,  ovcyttut  y.oyXo^ 

Ej^wTa,  xjti  TotirpuTov  tv;T 
TAxipoutTx  Tv-^/ca  sroturiar  aAa;Tofa. 
JO.Oo  Sr!  tot’  aiSw*  srparx  xxt t’,?n  S.'pv 
Ki fxoi  Sparcor,  T-nSi.y.oo  AxnJ/npov  Sixiit, 
Tpxtxijt  af*;T05,  p irxXxi  teep^ei  Taj)su! 

’Axtm  AoAoyKWE  fo.Tfs7r/);  XiXjjonxo ti, 

Maghoova,  rrpov^ovTa,  Xspjraio vxi[ce$. 

SCHOL.  INF.D. 

I.  OoX  a* ] El  EASoIE»  OOTGI.  2- 

’EAcetu— 5}3“ai — ] £?u$ovfy/,a‘a}.  y.  Pm- 
;T»piaVjj  fSxpTixtit.  y.  E^ov-ra , ] ra 
TEi^D.  IO.  KauiJEl ] lyxamcrei.  JI. 

AlXa'V,  J Qa\ut.  12.  TcvX“ j BTOiyx- 

cti.  12.  faxyrixon,]  uvoSutotTi. 

NOT.t. 

2.  ApvfAots — ] cl  Spur,  ApolKnem,  Nooupv, 

silvas  liabliantem.  mdicat : ripog-iyror,  tov 
it  rxv  Nuipn'ioav  'rpopixi/oy.itoy,  N optimum. 

10.  — xaitian — J hujus  verbi  vim  parum 
assecuti  sunt  mterpreles  Latini. 

12.  — vapour]  plurali  numero,  cum  sint 
xevoT^piot  iiicltisa. 

\ 14.  — XEp'Teriou]  tna cv  nomen  intellectiim 
supple.  Kifoit. — Mvprooar.s  xiptiTuStos.  Cal- 
lim,  - ' , 


Not  e\' a these  walls,  (toTcar  whose  state- 
ly piles. 

Two  heavenly  workmen  spar’d  nor  art 
nor  toils ; 

Drymas,  and  dread  Prophantus,  Crom* 
ne’s  lord, 

Hir’pl  by  that  king  who  falsified  his 
word :) 

Not  these , when  round  them  ravenin«- 
wolves  shall  flock. 

Can  for  a single  day  sustain  the  shock  ; 
Tho’  at  our  gate  Canastra's  giant  stand, 
Barof  our  foes  tfnd  bulwark  of  our  land; 
-Maddening,  as  now  th’unerring  spear  he 
holds, 

Tosmite  the  first  invader  of  the  folds: 
This  spear  henceforth  shall  lamp’s  fair"* 
meed  obtain. 

By  whose  first  stroke  the  soaring  ^ 
hawk  w as  slain  : } 

W hom  one  impetuous  leap  had  wafted  | 
to  our  plain:  J 

That  best  of  Greeks;  who,  jwhen  his 
toils  are  o’er. 

Shall  rest  interr’d.in  Thracia’s  lovely 
shore; 

Rich  ground  and  hilly ; where  thehcad- 
land’s  horn 

O'ertops  that  country,  which  his  tombs 
adorn. 

NOTES. 

3.  Drymas,  Prophantus — ] Apollo  and 
Neptune. 

5.  — wolves — ] Castor  and  Pollux,  Idas 
and  Lynceus.  See  die  story. 

7.  — -Cainistra’s — ] A promontory  ia 
Thrace,  near  which  the  giants  dwelt.  ' Tho 
giant  is  Hector. 

10.  — the  first — ] Protesilaus;  the  first 
Greek  who  landed,  and  the  first  slain. 

13.  — Tliracm’s — J He  was  buried  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  His  tomb  was  erect- 
ed near  Sestus,  not  far  from  the  cape  Mast.o- 
sia.  To  this  cape  hern , i.  e.  hill,  refers. 
This  kill  commanded  a view  of  the  seas,  and 
of  the  whole  Chersonesus. 


POETRY. 


ODE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR,  1003. 

BY  HENRY  JAMES  EYE,  ESQ.  P.  I.. 

T>EHOLD  yon  lucid  orb,  that  seems 
-*-*  Devious  thro’  a;ther’s  paths  to  stray ; 
And,  while  with  balefgl  light  it  gleams, 
Appears  to  trace  no  certain  way  : 

No  influence  mild,  with  genial  force, 
iVaits  on  its  desultory  course : 


But  myriads  view  its- -dreaming  hair 
Sued  death  and  horror  thro’  the  air. 
While  even  Science’  piercing  sight, 

Clear  from  the  mists  of  visionary  fears. 
Anxious  beholds  th’erraticstrange'r’sflight. 
Lest,  mingling  with  the  plane driysplveres; 
It  shake  the  order  of  the  mighty  tan  me. 
Destroy  with  ponderous  shock,  or  melt  with 
sulphurous  flame.  1 
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Such  is,  alas  ! the  lire  ad  that  waits 
On  savage  Inrotul’s  wild  career. 

While  trembling  round,  the  peaceful  states 
Survey  its  meteor  course  with  fear ; 

And  as  the  immortal  -mandate  guides. 

And  points  the  comet  where  to  stray', 
go  thro’  the  battle's  crimson  tides 
It  points  Ambition's  fatal  way  ; 
Submissive,  both  th’  Eternal’s  will  perforin. 
As  act  his  high  behest  the  earthquake  and 
the  stofin. 

But  as,  with  ray  benign  and  bland. 

The  radiant  Ruler  of  the  Year 
Sheds  plenty  on  the  smiling  land. 

Where'er  his  vivifying  beams  appear. 
Now  wakes  the  roseate  bloom  of  Spring, 
Fann’d  by  young  Zephyr’s  tepid  wing; 

Or  clothes  the  wide  expanded  plain 
With  summer’s  fruits  and  autumn’s  grain; 
Or  gathering  from  the  watery  shores 
Sources  of  vegetable  stores, 

Renews  scorch’d  earth’s  exhausted  powers 
With  balmy  dews  and  gentle  showers: 

So  from  the  patriot  monarch’s  care, 

Whose  breast  no  dreams  ot  conquest 
move, 

Founding  his  glory  on  his  people’s  love, 
And  proud  to  boast  unbounded  empire 
there, 

The  copiousrills  of  Peace’  domestic  stream, 
"Warm  glows  fair  Virtue  s flame,  and  bright 
Religion's  beam. 

O Britain  ! may  thy  happy  coast, 

Tbo’  loud  oppression  rage  around, 

To  the  applauding  nations  boast 

One  shore  with  peace,  with  mercy 
crown’d  : 

Still  may  thy  hospitable  seat 
To  suffering'  Greatness  yield  a safe  retreat  ; 
For  when  the  sacred  liat  ot  the  skies 
First  caus’d  thy  sea-encircled  realm  to  rise, 
* It  bade  it  an  eternal  column  stand. 
Sacred  to  want  and  woe  from  every  clime  and 
Jand, 


The  following  lyrick  in  imitation  of 
ERISNA,  THE  LESBIAN, 
was  written  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  on  the  victory  of  Lord  Nelson, 

BY  MRS.  BAYLKY, 

RESOUND,  my  lyre  !— again  respond  !— 
Accordant  to  the  darling  theme  I sing. 
An  echo  to  th’  applauding  nations  round, 

I strike  the  string. 

To  grace  my  chieftain,  wherefore  wander 
now,  • 

To  cull  a garland  from  the  breast  of  spring  ? 
A monarch’s  aigrette  decks  the  hero’s  brow. 
Of  whom  I sing. 


* Pind  Olyrop.  viii.  strophe  2. 


The  glorious  champion,  round  that  monarch’s 
throve, 

Spread,  like  Jove’s  darling  bird,  his  daring 
wing ; 

The  Christian  hero  was  a host  alone, 

Whose  praise  I sing. 

Stars,  like  the  Pleiades,  adorn  his  casque, 
Beneath  the  royal  British  standard  won; 
What  more  can  such  triumphant  honour  ask. 
Beneath  the  sun  ? 

It  asks  what  Alexander  sought, 

('’inspire  a second  Homer's  lays  ; 

This  lyrick,  by  the  Lesbian  taught. 

Scarce  speaks  his  praise. 

An  artless  vot’ress  of  the  Nine 

Adveut'rous  rears  her  garland  high: 

Amid’  Ins  laurels  may  it  twine, 

And  time  defy. 


TO  MISS  N J * 

This  trifle  was  composed  while  healing  up 
the  Red  Sea  towards  Jedda.t  with  the  East 
India  army  destined  for  Egypt;  and  to 
her  it  is  addressed,  a pledge  ot  affectionate 
regard  lrom  her  loving  brother, 

" T J 

X OYELIEST  nymph  of  airy  fancy, 

JLi  Ilappy  live,  my  playful  Nancy  ; 

Every  transient  year  improving, 

Circled  by  companions  loving  ; 

Youth’s  gay  season  freely  court. 

Innocent  as  mirthful  sport; 

W anion  llivo’  the  leafy  grove. 

O’er  the  sunny  meadow  rove  ; 

By  yon  bubbling  river  walk. 

Busied  in  amusing  talk  ; 

Pluck  our  garden's  choicest  bloom. 

Crop  the  rftse’s  sweet  perfume  ; 

Then  the  snow-drop’s  earliest  pride 
In  thy  fairer  bosom  hide; 

Add  the  myrtle’s  branching  grace, 

And  speckled  wall-How'r’s ijd'rous  race; 

The  beauteous  pink  v-itli  briar  join, 

Bid  spotless  jessamine  combine. 

To  form  a posy  for  thy  breast. 

Where  the1  gentle  graces  rest. 

Take  to  school  the  scented  toy, 

Yet  not  on  it  thy  thoughts  employ, 

Lest,  in  paper  coronet  hound, 

Shame  my  .sister’s  brow  surround  ; 

While  spiteful  virgins,  laughing,  trace 
The  lilies  of  sorrow  in  her  face. 

Ah,  r)o,  dear  girl  i thv  studious  care 
A lovelier  chaplet  must  prepare  : 

Let  the  industrious  needle  raise 
Bright -ornament  ot  feuiajc  praise. 

Which  fram'd,  and  ill  the  parlour  shpwn. 

As  friends  thy  swift  improv  ement  own. 

Will  animating  joy  impart. 

And  oft  delight  the  conscious  heart : 


* Eleven  years  old. 
t Lift.  N.  18  deg.  17  min. 
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I. ran;  too  without  a fault  to  spoil, 

Jo  write  correctly,  fast,  and  well ; 
Determine  prose  and  verse  to  read. 

For  willing  efforts  soon  succeed, 

-And  the  delightful  science  gain’d, 
Lvkaustless  pleasure  is  obtain'd; 
Observe,  in  each  instructive  tale, 
i bat  goodness  over  vice  prevail, 

1 lio’  siilf’riug  long  distress  and  woe. 

As  gluoniv  writers  sometimes  shew. 

So  much  arithmetic  acquire 
As  daily  practice  may  require  ; 
llalf-d  ozen  simple  rules,  and  then 
The  complex  le.iveofor  studious  men, 

AA  ho  tire  not  taught,  with  des  irous  care, 
J o cull  llie  dainties  of  each  year, 
lo  shew  preserv'd  last  summer’s  hoard, 
On  social  winter’s  festive  board, 

Or  raise  the  light  ambrosial  pve, 
Delicious  both  to  taste  and  eve: 

All  these  for  Nancy's  skilful  iiand 
Superior  excellence  demand. 

AVIi.it  else  becomes  the  fair  to  know 
Parental  fondness  will  bestow  : 

If  taste  and  copious  talent  suit. 

To  claim  instruction’s  various  fruit. 

In  measur'd  iiariimiiv  to  sine, 

Or  strike  sweet  Music’s  rapid  string  ; 
With  easy  elegance  advance. 

And  revel  thro’  the  healthful  dance; 

The  pencil's  fairy  art  disclose, 

And  emulate  the  living  rose. 

Which  no  harsh  season  may  consume. 

But  long  as  colours  last  shall  bloom; 

Add  all  tli e delicts  of  dress, 

Not  vainly  flaunting  in  excess, 

But  sott  dispos’d  with  modest  art. 

To  catch  the  eye  and  touch  the  heart ; 

I.i  simplest  elegance  array’d. 

It  esistless  slimes  the  charming  maid, 
While  gay  coquets  enticements  liy. 

And  vainly  for  admirers  sigh  : 

( l his  passage  skip,  for  amurous  cares 
III  suit  thy  thoughtless  tender  years). 
Now  lo  the  pleasant  orchard  hie. 

Kind  Nature’s  purest  luxury; 

Eager  the  swelling  gooseberry  pull, 

Ol  currants  pick  your  apron  full  ; 

You  tempting  branch  of  cherries  snatch  ; 
Thai  mellow  falling  apple  catch  ; 

The  downy  plum's  delicious  bloom. 

And  peach’s  exquisite  perfume  ; 

The  pear  lus  luscious  pulp  shall  lend, 

The  clust’ring  vines  rich  tribute  send  ; 
Nor  longer  be  the  feast  delay’d. 

But,  sealed  m some  breezy  shade, 

Each  favourite  maiden  call  around, 

W here  such  nect arenas  treats  abound  ; 
Gay  prattle,  frolic,  pretty  tale, 

And  merry  pastime,  must  prevail. 

As,  unrescTv'd,  the  lasses  play. 

And  cheerful  waste  the  harmless  day. 
Could  I,  sweet  girl,  these  pleasures  share, 
Bauijh’d  were  every  tedious  care  ; 

But  no  ! a nobler  task  is  given, 

% the  wise  providence  of  Heaven : .. 


Thro’  whelming  seas  I Wand'ring  move. 
And  o’er  the  dusty  desert  rove  ; * 
lour  months  am  drench’d  by  pouring  rain; 
Eight  pant  in  heat's  oppressive  reign  : 

Each  sleepless  night  half-smothered  lie, 

Bv  day  the  sultry  beam  defy; 

And  the  long  year  in  e-imps  consume. 

Or  floating  caverns*  iuutl  gloom. 

Be  tlitis  fulfill’d  tail'  honour’s  plan. 

To  serve  my  country,  act  the  man  ; 

Mill  not  commission'll  more  to  roam. 

Brave  independence  waft  me  home. 

V et  may  one  brother  join  the  band. 

And  joyous  give  Ins  aiding  hand; 

E H-o,  share  th’inspiring  pow’r, 

Wlneii  gilds  that  airy  sportful  hour 
Our  parents  feel  their  youth  return. 

Fur  innocent  en  joyments  burn  ; 

Assist  their  children’s  frisky  play, 

And  laugh  the  lesial  hours  away. 

Adieu,  my  love  ! enraptur’d  live. 

It,  every  transport  life  can  give; 

M hi  let  g rutel  ul  thoughts  ofpleasurcs  past, 
l/k“  my  affections,  ever  last. 

7th  .1  fay,  1801. 


LINKS,  , 

Sent  to  n Lady  with  Bloomfield's  Rural  Taint, 
in  return  for  her  Present  of  Dr.  llatfs's 
Hymns. 

Vf  IIKNF.TR  the  book  you  gave  me  meets 
m y view. 

My  wand’ring  thoughts  that  instant  fix  oa 
you  ; 

Tlio’  high  its  worth  must  in  my  eyes  appear, 
1 oat  you’re  the  donor  makes  it  doubly  dear, 
i lie  same  with  you,  deaf  .Alary,  may  it  be. 
Gaze  on  this  book,  and  thou  remember  me. 

Its  whole  contents  in  glowing  colours  shpw, 

I bat  from  pure  virtue  bliss  alone  can  flow  ; 
l or  wealth  can  ne’er  a wounded  conscience 
heal. 

Or  buy  one  joy  that  virtuous  bosoms  feel. 

To  honest  minds,  how  hale  wealth  avails, 

Is  amply  prov’d  in  Bloomfield’s  Rural  Tale*. 

Accept  them,  then,  my  friend,  and  roav  you 
find 

The  rustic  poems  suited  to  your  mind  : 

View  them  of  gratitude  a loken  true, 

And  let  them  rest  among  your  chosen  few. 

If  lo  beguile  one  tedious  liowr.they  tend, 

I tie  wish  is  answered  of  your  tunhfui  friend. 
Dec.  7,  1807. 


LOVE  AND  DEATH. 
WHY  should  man  his  hie  employ. 
Dreaming  still  of  future  joy  ! 
See,  oli  sec,  the  happiest  state, 

Cares,  unnuruber’d  cares  await. 

Spurn  delay — the  present  hour 
Yetis  left  within  thy  pow’r; 
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That  aFont  is  surely  thine  \ 

To  the  go.l«  all  else  resign. 

Tir’d  with  heat  and  wanton  play,' 

Erst  the  youthful  Cupid  lay; 

Idly  scatter’d  all  aruui.d. 

Shafts  unnumber’d  strew’d  the  ground. 

Little,  Cupid,  didst  thou  know 
This  the  source  of  endless  woe; 

Heedless  that  thy  nimble  feet 

Uad  borne  thee  to  fell  Death's  retreat, 

S.  e him  waken’d,  from  the  floor 
Gather  quick  t fie  feather’d  store  ; 

And,  their  various  shape  unknown. 

Mix  Death's  arrows  with  bis  own. 

Hence  what  various  mischiefs  rise  ! 

See  ! the  wither’d  dotard  sighs  ; 

Thinks  no  more  ol’closing  life, 

Takes  (to  close  his  eyes)  a wife  : 

Serious  thoughts  no  more  annoy, 

Age  dissolves  in  youthful  joy. 

Pour,  oh  pour  the  plenteous  tear. 

Mourn  o’er  yon  untimely  liier; 

See  the  tender  virgin’s  bloom 
Glut  the  all-dcv'aiiring  tomb. 

Youth  and  beauty  yield  their  breath. 
Victims  to  the  shafts  ot  Death  ; 

Vain  the  parent’s  heart-  felt  prayer 
To  the  gocy,  her  child  to  spare. 

For  the  venoiu’d  arrows  prove 
Heralds  of  death,  ah  ! not  of  Jove. 

J. 


FAME. 

fTHE  morn  her  grey  mantle  displays  to  our 
view'. 

While  the  bee  sips  the  sweets  from  the 
peach  ; 

The  sun  from  the  east  darts  his  rays  tlno’  the 
dew, 

And  fast  flows  the  tide  o’er  the  beach. 

Yet  scarce  has  the  morn  disappear’d  from 
our  eyes, 

Or  tint  sun  sipp’d  the  dew  from  the  bud, 
Evt  the  tide  that  so  lately  so  lofty  did  rise, 
lias  sunk  in  despair  to  the  flood  ! 

Then  why  should  we  strive  for  the  suthmit  of 
Fame  ? 

Why  in  fortune  our  confidence  place  ? 

The  black  tide  o!  Lethe  may  flow  o’er  a name, 
And  every  letter  erase  1 
Hackney -road,  12th  Oit.  1807.  T.  B’. 

IN  MERETRICIOS  HUJUSCE  .EVI 

HABITUS  FEM1NTNOS* 

'Nee  sum  fumosns — , wee  vestimenta,  libellus 
Rodo — ,sed  ha:c  qute  vix  integumenta,  toco. 

TNCESSU  et  forma  eunctis  pradata  puellis, 
“ Mira>  tamen,  facietn  Corgonis  instar  hahet. 
Ineipip  toties  sequar  banc,  exurere  amore  ; , 

At  quotics  seqintnr  me,  trepidare  metu. 

* A less  perfect  copy  of  this  poem  having 
appeared  in  our  last  volume,  p.  471,  we  rea- 
dily comply  with  the  wish  of  our  correspond- 
ent, in  reprinting  it.- 


Nam  qtiot  forma  nocef,  facies  tot  sdnat  amstt- 
tes; 

Frons,  lieu,  Ista  jiaruin,  deterct  oranc  de- 

cus. 

Et  deeus  onme,  potens  formosa?  ac  gratia 
formas, 

Exornant  Miram,  mille  nitetquc  modis. 

Nam  si  non  facies — ,si  fronsnon  laevatiiisset — , 
Hand  inagisiitipulerat  pectus  amore  Venus. 

Mos  etiamque  juvat,  daiur  mde  hcentianu- 

d : s — ; 

Defendit  numerus;  Moset  ubique  juvat. 

Non  juvet  at  te,  (lux  mea]  Mos  nieretricios, 
i psis 

Qui  fundamentis  eruitfSmne  bonnm. 

Prii.cipiis  obsta  minimis;  ficnlnea  sperne 
Integumenta,  tuis  despicienda  procis. 

Si  semel  inclines,  quid  te,  Lucretia,  servet  ? 
Ah,  eito  sit  Thais,  qua?  modd  Vesta  fuit ! 

Qua-  semimida  suos  exponit  graviter  art  us, 
Exhiheretnudos — , Mos  ita  si  faveat, 

Feuiina  nulla  repente  fuit  turpissima  ; facti 
Pessitni,  ut  ingrati — , causa  minuta  foret. 

Panduntnr  Thalamique  fores — , Thalantique 
fenestrie^ 

Sponsus  et  infelix,  se  rapit,  inde,  foro. 

Ipse  tremit  index,  ut  contremuere  columnce  ; 
Undiquc  ut  iratis  iutonat  Antasonis. 

Tutu  vcllat  excelso,  inala  lama,  per  aera 
ctirsu  ; 

Spargit  et  ex  alis  crim.  con.  et  tirget  opus. 

Dutu  sua  progenies  et  Sol,  et  Courier,  in- 
stant ; 

El  laic  ingeminant  facta,  per  ora  virum. 

Crpdo  pudietliam  nostro  proctil  orbe  fugatara, 
Antipodum-Botana?  jam  coluisse  sinus. 

Vanescit  pudor,  et  simul  nichta  gloria  sexus  ; 
Et  signum  veteris  dulce  ptidieitite  1 

Undique  ut  occurrant  nudata?  pene  puellai, 
Mascula  qmcque,  acquis  passihns  apta  viro. 

Possideat  quid  enint  fera  corfjectura  relictmn. 
Quod  non  proslituuut  virgo,  Nurusque, 
simul  ? 

Quidve  itovi  Nova-nupta,  novo  feret  ulla 
Marito, 

Tntrepida  ascendit  cunt  genialc  tororo  J 

Vix  Matrona  rubens  succinctosprotegit  artns, 
Duni  nioros  mores  morigeralur  Anus  ! ! ! 

Ah  pudet  h;ec  dici — ; magis  at  non  posse 
■ refelli — ; 

Grande  patris,  matris,  fratris  et  oppro- 
brium ! 

Sunt  quop  sacravit  visn  Natura  profano — ; 
Discat  ut  Actreon  non  temerare  deas. 

Hire  vigiles  teneant,  lifec  inviolutapudicas ; 
Arte  tegendapia — ; non  retegenda  palam. 

O deeus  huaiani  generis — ; peramabiie  do- 
num, 

Extreinumque  Dei,  [majus  in  orbe  quid 
cst  ?) 

Os  ossis — ; oemisque  caro  ; vitxque  volup- 
tas ; 

Alt  quid  profuerunt  quaa  manifesta  patent? 

Quid  lattts  ; aut  clunes  vobis ; quid  pectus 
apertum  ; 

Vel  femur — ; istawe  qute  nulla  puella  te- 

guf 
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Opiaibus  hix_petit  auxilium  dum  Mirapuden- 
d 11  in, 

Profuit  tus  Mint'  tale  quid  auxilium  ? 
Acriter  obslal  emin  taeies  liostihs  anion — ; 

• Mira, -iguur,  jaculuni  jactel,  Aelulle,  timm. 

WJSTMONASTE1UEXSIS. 


'IJommagf.  rendu  ii  la  Gcnirosile  Britan- 
nique,  par  un  Francois,  daman  repm 
d'  Em igrts  roy  diisles. 

Chavso.v. 

U’TL  m'est  doux  loin  de  ma  patrie 
De  voir  encor  de  vruis  Erait^ois, 

"A  I’abri  de  la  tyrannic, 

Boneetsc  rejouiren  paix  ! 

-CVst  tin  dun  de  la  bit-nfa-isatice  ; 

D nil  grand  hsi  to  sunt  lex  faveutg. 

JOffrons  a la  reconnaissance 
Un  tiiliut  digue  de  nos.  cceuxa. 


ir. 

Cliantons  toils,  vive  l’.-Vnglcterre  I 
Vive  un  monarque  g6uereux, 

De  I'mdigent  le  tendre  pore, 

Et  i’appni  des  rois  mallicureux  ! 

Amis,  inoquons  nous  de  1'orage, 

Au  xein  de  la  seen n;6. 

Goutonssur  cel  llenrenx  rivage 
Lcs  douceurs  de  la  libertE 

III. 

Grand  Dieu  ! lorsque  par  ta  puissance 
Albion  sorlil  du  n’eant, 

Ce  tut  pour  servir  ta  vengeance 
Surles  plaint's  de  I’ocfau, 

O ! pour  I’mlfret  de  la  glome, 

PernietS  que  ses  reinparts  flottans 
fioient  couroni;6s  par  la  vicloire 
De  lauriers  toujours  reOaissans. 

Clelsca,  CES'  TAXCRE* 

9th  Jan,  1B08. 
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DRUR  Y-LANIJ,  Dec.  28. — A new 
Pantflinlrne,  called  “ Tv  ribon  d.; 
jo  r.  Harlequin  A eg  re,"  was  presented 
for  tlie  first  time.;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the.princjpal  incidents:  — 

The  piece  commences  with  a view  of  a 
■coffee  plantation,  where  slaves  arc  seen  pass- 
ing with  baskets  and  -working  tools,  carrying 
coffee  to  the  mill  ; Sir-Peevish  Antique,  a 
celebrated  antiquary,  having  visited  bis  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies,  and  arranged  Ins 
.affairs,  prepares  to  return  with  his  family  to 
Jus  residence  in  Loudon.  .This  be  more  anxi- 
ously wishes,  having  been  solicited  for  Ins 
daughter.  Columbine,  by  Funbond  (an  en- 
chanter), who  resides  on  the  island.  Colum- 
bine is  equally  disgusted  at  his  addresses; 
■particularly  as  she:  has  conceived  an  inclina- 
tion for  a slave,  who  is  a servowit  ou  Sir 
Peevish’s  estate.  Being  informed  that  the 
vessel  is  ready  to  sail,  he  despatches  the 
.sailors  with  his  packages,  and  departs;  the 
yclown.(liis-servant),  alter  taking  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  a black  female  who  is  left  in 
charge  oftbe  house,  follows  his  master. 

Euriboisd,  with  bis  attendants,  are  seen  ad- 
vancing from  his  castle.  Being  informed  of 
the  departure  of  Sir  Peevish,  he  is  enraged, 
dismisses  his  attendants,  and  commits  his  fa- 
miliar, Mahgno,  who  advises  him  to  pursue 
his  mistress  to  England,  first  transforming 
himself  to  a proper  character  to  appear  in 
that  country,  which  lie  does,  to  that  of  an 
extravagant  coxcomb  ; Maligno  also  changes 
himself  as  a ut  attendant  on  his  master  ; they 
follow  Sir  Peevish  and  family. 

A slave  enters  with  his  basket,  which  he 
{brows  down  ; and,  expressing  sorrow  at  the 
departure  of  Colunihiue,  throws  himself  down 
Eurnp.  Mag.  f ol.  LIII.  Jan.  1808- 


in  despair  ; the  slave  driver  r.tnikes  liira  for 
idleness,  aod  strikes  him;  he  resents  it;  on 
which  slaves  seize  and  drag  him  towards  a 
tree  to  bind  and  punish  him  ; from  beneath 
the  tree  a serpent  darts  forth,  and  attacks 
those  who  are  in  the  act  of  punishing  hint; 
they  are  terrified,  and  fly  for  their  working 
■tools  to  destroy  the  serpent,  whom  the  slave, 
in  gratitude,  protects  from  their  anger  ; they 
depart  with  threats  ; the  slave  takes  the  ser- 
pent and  conceals  it  in  his  basket;  while  he 
is  agitated  with  the  fear  ot  the  return  ot  his 
. persecutors,  the  serpent  is  changed  into’  the 
fairv  Benigna,  who,  after  expressing  her 
gratitude  for  the  protection  lie  has  given  her, 
grants  him  the  «hoiee  of  dilfe.rcnl  characters : 
he.  makes  choice  of  Harlequin.  Being  trans- 
formed into  that  cliaructer,  and  invested  with 
the  magic  Sword,’  he  supplicates  for  the  cnian- 
cijWion  of  his  brother  slaves,  who  appear  m 
chants,  dragged  on  by.  the  driver ; the  fairy 
informs  Harlequin  that  task  is  not  to  be  pej- 
formed  by  her.  Britannia  appears  in  the 
clouds,  with  the  genius  oliUritain,  &c.  attend- 
ing, at  sight  of  w hom  the  chains  fall  off  the 
slaves,  wkixkneel  in  thankfulness,  and  depart 
. in  great  glee  ; the  slave  driver  is  plunged  into 
a cavern  which  opens  to  receive  him  , Britan- 
nia and  attendants  disappear;  the  scene  is 
changed  to  Greenwich  park,  with  a view  of 
London. 

* The  fairy  informs  Harlequin  that  site  lias 
now  brought  him  to  the  laud  of  liberty,  and 
leaves'him  to  pursue  lus  mirthful, course.  A 
succession  of  comic  scenes  and  transforma- 
tions follow.,  the  action  lying  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  England,  where  the  family  of  Sir  Pee- 

* Author  of  the  “Ode  on  Happiness,”  which 
appeared  in  our  last  number. 
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visb  arrive,  followed  by  Furibond,  Harlequin, 
&c. ; and  in  the  conclusion  Furibond  is  con- 
signed to  liis  own  dismal  cell,  while.  Harle- 
quin and  Columbine  are  transported  lo  the 
palace  of  the  fairy.  The  piece  concludes 
■with  a dunce  of  the  attendant  taries. 

The  scenery  of  thispaniomime  isbean- 
tiful,  and  some  of  it  splendid.  A coffee 
plantation  called  forth  a burst  of  ap- 
plause at  the  opening.  The  view  of  the 
river,  St.  Paul’s,  &c.  from  Greenwich 
Park,  was  also  highly  applauded  ; and 
the  palace  of  the  fairy  was  among  the 
most  superb  ef  the  kind  that  we  ever 
witnessed.  The  changes  were  neilher 
new  nor  numerous.  The  best  was  the 
transformation  of  two  Greenwich  stages 
into  a couple  of  Pidcock’s  machines, 
into  which  all  the  anti-harlequin  party 
were  crammed  with  the  tenants  of  that 
naturalist’s  menagerie.  The  machinery, 
on  this  evening,  was  so  awkwardly  work- 
ed, as  to  occasion  frequent  delays,  which 
provoked  the  audience  to  expressions  of 
censure.  Practice,  however,  soon  made 
the  personrf'employed  marc  adroit  ; and 
the  pantomime  has  been  since  perform- 
ed with  applause.  Laorext  appears 
to  much  advantage  as  the  clown  ; 
and  a son  of  his,  said  to  be  only 
six  years  old,  assumed  the  parts  of  an 
infant  Harlequin  and  Clown  with  an  ex- 
pertness that  was  greatly  applauded,  and 

iiromises  much  future  excellence  in  this 
ine  of  acting. 

Covevt  Garden,  on  the  same  even- 
ing, produced  a new  pantomime  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  under  the  title  of 
“Harlequin  in  ius  Element  ;•  or. 
Fire , Water , Earth , and  Air."  The 
following  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  fa- 
ble:— 

SirAinorons  Sordid,  the  guardian  of  Colum- 
bine, entertains  designs  on  the  person  of  liis 
ward,  in  order  to  become  po'sessed  oi  her 
estate.  The  pleasure  ground  of  tile  covetous 
guardian  is  supposed  to  be  the  usual  rendez- 
vous of  fairies,  who  derive  their  power  from 
the  four  elements.  These  supernatural  agents 
agree  to  unjte  their  influence  to  extricate 
Columbine  irom  the  tyranny  of  her  gaoler; 
and,  by  a mixture  of  their  magic  attributes, 
they  produce  Harlequin,  and  endue  him  with 
power  to  fascinate  the  lovely  prisoner,  and 
disappoint  her  guardian's  views.  Tlv  usual 
trickery,  pursuits,  dangers,  and  escapes,  then 
commence,  and  continue  through  eighteen  or 
nineteen  busy  scene*,  each  exhibiting  a mot- 
ley variety  of  artificial  magic  and  changeable 
machinery,  till  the  parti-coloured  agent  and 
the  object  of  liis  cares  arc  united  in  a grand 
temple  ol' the  elements,  in  which  temple  there 


are  several  perspective  dividan*,  each  apper- 
taining to  one  of  the  fairies,  and  their  attend- 
ant uemi,  who  are  supposed  to  inhabit  it. 

Mr.  Dthdin,  we  understand,  is  the  au- 
thor of  this  piece  ; and  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  some  disadvantage  to  strug- 
gle with,  as  following  so  immediately 
the  very  popular  pantomime  of  Mother 
Goose,  which  was  performed,  we  believe, 
120  nights.  In  truth,  we  neither  found 
nor  expected  that  Harlequin  in  his  Eie~ 
merit  equalled  Mother  Goose;  for  though 
some  of  the  tricks  are  npw,  and  most  of 
them  well  contrived,  yet  the  proceeds 
ings  have  not  that  kind  of  apparent 
motive,  connection,  and  tendency  to  a 
final  object,  which  gave  so  great  a por 
puiarity  to  its  predecessor.  The  quick 
and  well  contrasted  succession  of  the 
scenes  wras. sufficient,  however,  to  keep 
attention  alive  ; and  though  some  of  the 
tricks  and  metamorphoses  were  imita- 
tions of  what  We  had  before  seen,  yet 
the  ingenuity  of  many  of  them  extorted 
considerable  applause. 

The  powers  of  Bologna,  jun.  as  Har- 
lequin , and  of  Gr  i m a i.m , as  serv  ant  to  Sir 
Amorous,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
any-comment.  On  the  present  occasion 
their  exertions  were  equal  to  any  that 
we  have  heretofore  seen  ; though  Grim- 
aldi, in  Mother  Goose,  will  still  be 
thought  a superior  exhibition.  Miss 
Adams,  from  the  Dublin  theatre,  was 
the  Columbine ; her  figure  is  airy  and 
elegant,  and  her  motions  full  of  nimble- 
ness  and  elasticity  ; though  perhaps  her 
passion  for  dancing  was  too  uniformly 
indulged.  Among  the  genii.  Miss  Mea- 
dows and  Miss  Bristow  attracted  most 
notice.  To  the  former  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  display  her  vocal  powers, 
but  not  one  that  called  forth  the  sweet- 
ness or  thecompass  of  her  voice.  Master 
Smalley  also  had  a song,  to  which  we 
had  the  same  objection  ; but  it  was  en- 
cored. The  scenery  and  machinery  are 
in  many  instances  beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription : of  the  former  we  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning  the  opening  scene,  by 
Whitmore;  the  glass-mamifactofy,  by 
Hollogan  ; and,  above  all,  the  conclud- 
ing scene,  or  the  temple  of  the  elements, 
by  Whitmore  also. 

The  music  is  by  Air.  Ware,  and  is 
tastefully  varied.  The  applause  which 
accompanied  the  performance  through- 
out had  scarcely  any  interruption  ; and 
wjien  the  pantomime  was  announced  for 
a second  representation  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  a dissentient  voice.  It  has 
since  had  an  uninterrupted  run. 
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Tier.  30. — Mrs.  II.  Johnston,  after 
an  absence  of  two  years,  resumed  her 
station  at  this  theatre,  and  performed  the 
part  of  Beatrice,  in  Much  .‘ldo  About 
A othing.  A report  had  been  spread  for 
several  precedin';-  days,  that  ail  oppo- 
sition was  intended  to  this  lady’s  per- 
formance, by  some  persons  who  wished 
to  visit  on  her  public  fame  some  sup- 
posed errors  of  her  private  character  ; 
and  the  expectation  of  this,  though  the 
circumstances  alluded  to  were  not  mat- 
ter of  general  notoriety,  attracted  a full 
house.  When  she  first  presented  her- 
self to  the  view  of  the  audience,  loud 
testimonies  of  disapprobation  burst  upon 
her  from  particular  parts  of  the  house  ; 
but  the  spontaneous  feeling  of  the  au- 
dience in  general  was  highly  favourable 
to  her.  The  clapping,  on  one  part, 
however,  and  the  cries  of  Off!  Off! 
blended  with  hisses,  on  the  other,  cre- 
ated such  confusion,  that  the  beginning 
of  the  first  act  was  wholly  lost  to  the 
ear.  During  Ibis  contention,  which 
lasted  a considerable  time,  Mrs.  John- 
ston appeared  strongly  affected,  and 
seemed  two  or  three  times  about  to 
swoon  ; but  at  last,  with  a kind  of  con- 
vulsive motion,  she  rushed  forward  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  and  with  uplifted 
bands  made  a silent  appeal  to  the  audi- 
ence. The  contention  ceased  ; and  pro- 
found Silence  (under  an  expectation  that 
she  was  about  to  offer  something  in  the 
way  of  excuse  or  explanation)  was  im- 
mediately restored.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  however,  look  place:  perhaps 
she  was  prevented  by  a very  general 
cry  of  Go  on,  Go  on  ; and  the  immediate 
entrance  of  Mr.  Lewis,  as  Benedict,  re-' 
stored  the  house  to  good  humour ; 
which  was  only  occasionally  interrupted 
fey  the  Malevo/i,  when  they  could  force 
from  any  part  of  the  dialogue  of  Bea- 
trice constructions  or  allusions  appli- 
cable to  their  purpose.  Under  these 
circumstances,  much  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  Mrs.  Johnston’s  performance 
of  the  character ; which,  however,  we 
do  not  think  so  well  suited  to  her  pow- 
ers, as  many  others  in  which  we  have 
seen  her,  and  on  which  she  founded  her 
former  claims  to  public  favour. 

C'ovent  Garden,  Jan.  8. — Mrs.  II. 
Johnston  (after  having  inserted  a de- 
precatory card  in  the  different  news- 
papers*) made  a second  appearance,  as 


* Of  this  card  the  following  is  a copy — 
“ Mrs.  H.  Johnston,  under  the  deepest  im- 
pressions of  GRATITUDE  and  RESPECT, 


Lee  tit  ia.  Tlardi/,  in  The  Belle's  S’irnla- 
gcm.  Tlie  expectation  of  a renewal 
of  the  tumult  of  a former  evening 
proved  a strong  attraction.  The  oppo- 
sition was  more  formidable,  and  more 
embodied,  than  on  her  first  appearance. 
When  she  came  forward,  the  hisses, 
and  cries  of  “ Off ! off ! ” overpowered, 
for  a time,  the  efforts  of  her  friends. 
.After  the  contention  had  lasted  for  some 
minutes,  she  signified  a wish  to  address 
the  audience.  The  uproar  increasing, 
she  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
in  a most  supplicating  attitude,  and 
bathed  in  tears..  This  only  increased 
the  noise.  At  length  a cry  of  “ Fleur 
her!  hear  her!"  prevailed  for  a mo- 
ment. The  fair  suppliant  look  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  said, 

“ Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

“ It  would  he  impossible  that  I could  en- 
dure anger  from  ibis  source,  if  I were  not 
consoled  by  the  conviction  that  in  m.nnv 
instances  I have  been  much  wronged,  and 
endured  much  unmerited  reproach.” 

This  produced  another  cla.feour,  which 
ended  in  a general  cry  of  “ No  more!" 
— “ Go  on,  go  on  /”  and  the  play  was 
suffered  to  proceed  t but  on  Mrs.  Mat- 
tocks, in  the  part  of  Mrs.  Rachel,  say- 
•nS» 

'*  But  pray,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?” 
the  hissing  and  noise  were  renewed, 

would  have  considered  it  her  duty  to  have 
earlier  offered  to  her  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic her  heartfelt  acknowledgments  for  the 
Haltering  reception  she  was  honoured  with  on 
her  first  appearance  this  season,  by  a numer- 
ous and  brilliant  audience,  had  she  hot  feared 
that  attempts  would  be  made  to  ascribe  such 
an  address  to  motives  eery  foreign,  indeed,  to 
those  feelings  of  obligation  and  humility 
which  could  alone  induce  lieT.to  trespass  on 
their  indulgence  ; — nor  would  she  now  pre- 
sume to  intrude  on  their  kind  notice,  had  she 
not  found  it  indispensably  necessary  to  appeal 
to  their  generosity  and  consideration  for  pro- 
tection, a«  she  unhappily  finds— after  a long 
and  painful  endurance  of  unmerited  suffer- 
ings  that  R SYSTEM  of  PEI!  Sr.  CUT  TON  Still. 

continues  to  be  practised  against  her,  by 
a lew  prejudiced  individuals against  the  in- 
fluence of  whose  inveterate  efforts  (through 
the  means  of  some  cruel  and  unjust  para- 
graphs) to  deprive  her  of  that  bounty,  arising 
from  those  professional  exertions,  which  shalt 
ever  be  gratefully  devoted  to  theirentertain- 
iDent,  and  to  which  alone  she  confidently 
lpoks  for  support,  Mrs.  Johnston  thus 
humbly  appeals  td  their  humanity,  and  cheer- 
fully submits  her  fate  to  a generous  Bri- 
tish Public.” 
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though  only  in  n slight  degree;  and  all  perfectly  unbiassed  parties,  we'dideon- 
was  good  humour,  until  La  titiu  Hardy,  sider  the  attack  on  \\x\$ female,  and  the 
speaking  of  how  she  would  act  by  a attempt  to  drive  her  from  her  profts- 
beloved. husband,  sa\s,  sitmal  station,  as  cruel,  malignant,  aud- 

“ Live  wall  him  in  the  eve  of  fashion,  or  unmanly  in  the  extreme, 
in  the  shade  of  retirement';  c haute  my  conn-  .... 

lry >•  Jan.  12. — A new  historical  Drama, .in 

,,,,  , , , . - ■ , * three  acts,  called  “ The  Wanderer,  or 

j he  last  sentence  was  caught  with  avuh-  The  nitrhu  of  Hospitality,”,  was  per- 
1y  by  the  unfriendly  par  of  the  and.-  formcc;  V,,r  the  first  time,  the  charac- 
euce,  and  the  effect  of  that  interesting  tcfg  be,  as  lollow>.  attd  thus  repre. 

scene  was  entirety  lost.  Alter  this  tie-  j.  ■ 1 
tail,  we  should  think  it  very  unfair  to  '' 

criticise  Mrs.  Johnston’s  performance  of  Prince  Sigismund Mr.  C.  Kemble. 

one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  in  elegant  Count  Valde.teui Mr.. -Pope. 

comeav.  >ne  did  not  recover  that  selN  w > , X)  >»T  « 

....  . . . . Colonel  Bauer.  . - • Mr.  Blanciia  hd. 

possession  wmciips  requisite  to  hie.  air  -Gustavus  Adolphus  ....  Mr.  Claremont. 

and  playfulness  of  unaffected  gayety.  Ramsay Mr.  Fawcett. 

Without  pretending  to  any  knowledge  _ . „ 

^r,i„  i , . , A.,  ; „n  . i . Countess  V uldt-stcm. . . . Miss  Smith. 

ot  toe  real  state  ot  the  case  atluued  to,  ,,,  • . . 

, , , , , , Christina Miss  Aorton. 

ot  domestic  unuappiness  between  Mr. 

.and  Mrs.  if.  Johnston,  we  cannot  for-  The  following  is  a sketch  of  the 
bear  to  observe,  that  during  a long  fable:- — 

course  of  theatrical  attendance  wm  do  Sigismandi  who  boasts  to  be  the  grandson 
not  remember  an  instance  ot  the  jujo.jc  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  Ia^s  claim  to  the  crown  of 
having  interfered  in  such,  a manner  as  Sweden.  He  makes  several  attempts  to  sus- 
•we  have  mentioned  on  this  occasion,  tam  his  claim,  in  all  of  which  he  is  exposed' 
We  go  to  a theatre  to  be  entertained,  to  the  utmost  hardship  and  the  most  imminent' 
by  the  talents,  not  to  be  improved. by  penis.  In  the  last,  however,  all  bis  diflicul- 
tlie  morals,  of  the  performers  ; if  were-  ties  and  dangers  seem  to  redouble.  lie  is 
steive  our  money’s  worth  of  the  former,  thrown  upon  a Swedish  island,  from  which 
it  seems  to  be  all  that  we  have  a right  tliere  i&  no  escaPe  but  bJ  the  Danish  fleet, 
to  expect.;  and  we  apprehend,  that  if  which  was  meditating  a descent  upon  Swe- 
oncc  the  public  come  to  a resolution,'  den'  (In  that  island  he  w.nders  about  for 
lx-  lx  l iv  sometime,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of 

tnat  none  but  immaculate  persons  shall*  fati  and  hungcr . when,  disguised  in  the 

presume,  or  be  suffered  to  perform  on  most  wretched  attire,  he  resolves  to  try  the 
the  stage,  tne  doors  of  our  theatres  may  humanity  and  hospitality  of  Count  Valde- 
be  closed,  and  the  drama,  will  be  driven  stein,  whose  life  he  had  formerly  saved.  In 
to  seek  shelter  among  a less  fastidious  that  view  lie  arrives  at  tire  count’s  castle, 
people.  With  respect  to  Mrs.  Johnston  where  he  discovers  himself  to  the  countess, 
(as  no  legal  proceedings  have  vet  taken  and  implores  her  assistance  and  compassion, 
place  against  her),  for  any  thing  that  T'be  countess,  touched  by  his  misfortunes, 
the  public  can  know,  she  may  lie  wrong-  and  seconded  by  her  niece  Christina,  who  is- 
fully  accused,  l'ar  be  it  from  our  inteu-  enamoured  ot  Sigisimind,  devise  a variety  of 
turn  to' vindicate  or  connive  at  profli-  “cans*0  fav0,ur  h,s  and  ,n1the  mea“ 

gacy  in  any  shape  ; but  we  repeat,  that  tlnve,  a^oriis  re‘res  ,ment  und  Tc°nceaU 
^ J , J * ’ , « ’ . . ment,  through  her  trusty  servant  Ramsay, 

for  aught  the  town  can  know  this  lhe  slewar/of  the  castie.  Hence  all  the 
tady  s “ sufferings  may,  as  she  aUeges,  intricacies  and  interest  of  the  plot  arise. 
Be  “ unmerited.’  And  whence  did  the  which  ore  judiciously  increased  to  the  end  of 
opposition  to  her  arise?  from  the  in-  the  last  act.  'lhe  Swedish  scouts  are  every 
dignation  or  the  outraged  feelings  of  her  where  in  search  of  the  rebels  and  ofSigis- 
own  sex  ?•  No  such  thing  ; but  from  be-  mutni,  and  are  on  the  point  of  surprising  lam 
ings  calling  themselves  men,  who  raised  >n  the  castle,  but  his  escape  is  forwarded  by 
an  unnatural  yell,  or  war-whoop,  such  tbe  countess  passing  him  for  her  husband* 
as  we  may.  suppose  to  have  bden  heard-  "bo  was  shipwrecked  on.  Ins  return  home, 
in  Pandemonium.  We  may  hope,  that  and’ af,er  having  taken  refuge  in  a Imt,  is  ex- 

the  persons  who  thus  annoyed  the  audi-  Pected  arnve  m d,e  (raea"est  atj,re’  hav' 

* , mg  no  other  raiment  but  sucli  as  the  owner 

erice  on  these  occasions  were  solely  ac-  of6lhe  hut  cou)d  afford  him.  0n  his  arrival, 

tuated  by  woituy  mo..ves;  that  they  two  Count  Valdesteins  appear;  Lut  the 
themselves  left  no  compunctious  Visit-  countess  disclaimsfher  husband,  and  contends- 
mgs  of  nature  ; and  no  inward- convic-  that  he  is  the  fugitive  arid  the  traitor.  Val- 
t foils  that  they  Ipid  ever  erred  :■  but  we  destein  perceives  lier  stratagem,  and,  roind- 
umsi  conclude,  with  declaring,  that,  as  ful  of  the  service  formerly  rendered  him  by; 
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Sijjisrannd,  ctf-oprratj's  in  it,  and-allews  him- 
self,  to  be  seized  as  Sigismuud.  Tins  mistake 
and-raiszppreliensicm  is  wrought  up  to  a very 
liii>li  mu  rest1  in  the  concluding  scene,  an  ) 
Si  'Msnnmd  escapes  in  consequence  of  it,  and 
Wild  ostein  and  his  countess  are  pardoned 
bv  the  Prince  of  Sweden  for  concurring,  on 
account  of  the  humanity  and  gratitude  their 
conduct  so  eminently  displays. 

This  piece  is,  we  understand,  adapted 
from  the  French  to  the  English  stage 
by  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  w ho  repre- 
sented its  hero.  In  its  construction,  it 
partakes  more,  we  think,  of  what  is 
called  the  melo-drunut,  than  of  either 
tragedy,  comedy,  or  tragi-comedy.  The 
dangers  with  which  S/gjsmund  is  sur- 
rounded, always  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,- and  always  eluding  their-  venge- 
ance, constitute  the  whyle  business  of 
the  play.  The  performance  of  Miss 
Smith  was  very  impressive-  When  in- 
formed that  her  husband,  who  had  been 
wrecked’  on  a voyage  from  Finland,, 
had  been  taken  prisoner,,  on  suspicion 
of  being  Sigismund , or  one  of  iiis- adhe- 
rents, the  manner  in  which  she  checked 
her  agitation,  lest  she  should  betray  tile 
Prince,  was  excellent,  liar  denial  of 
her  husband,  when  he  was  at  last  intro- 
duced to  her*  while  at  Ljie  --.ime  time- 
she  made  Him  comprehend  tier  design, 
was  also  a good  piece  of  acting.  In 
this  scene  stie  was  well  supported  by 
]\ll\  l’ope,  who  performed  the  short 
part  of  Count  l aide  stein  with  great 
propriety.  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  was 
vary  successful  in  th?  part  of  Jigiumwid.. 
lie  supported  it  with  digpity  well  suited 
to  the  sufferings  and  the  character  of 
the  hero  ; but  the  description  of  his 
misfortunes  is  somewhat  tedious  from 
Hs  length.  Messrs,  lirunton,  Blanchard, 
and  fiLwcett,  and  Miss  Norton,  made 
the  most  they  could,  of  the  parts  al- 
lotted to  them  ;.  but  they  were  not  pro- 
minent enough  fo  call  forth  much  his- 
trionic. talent. 

The  music,  (by  Kussell  and  Davy) 
is  well  adapted,  and  does,  credit  to  the 
taste  and  science  of  the  composers.  T-he 
choruses  were  intended  to  lengthen  the 
piece,  and  give  il  variety  : they  suit 
very  well  with  a melo-drama,  but  they 
destroy  the  dignity  of  a play  : lieithec 
do  we  approve  of  ballets  in  serious 
pieces. 

The  prologue  was  a stricture  on  the 
proaent  times,  and  w as  well  spoken  by 
Mr.  Brimton.  The  epilogue  was  poor, 
and  an  allusion  to  the  miskloe  not 
happy-  Miss  Nortqn,  however,  spoke 


ft* 

it  with  spirit.  The  house  was  crowded., 
and  the  play  announced  for  repetition 
amid  shouts  of  approbation. 

Diui p.v-LAN r, . f an.  1’4. — A'  novel  kind1 
of  performanve  took  place  this  evening, 
but,,  we-  suppose,  will  not  be  soon  re- 
peated. During  the  pantomime,  a gen- 
tleman, dressed  in  black,  supposed  lobe- 
inebriated,  fell,  or  leaped  from  tile  3i- 
cond  box  above  the  stage  on  the  Prince's, 
side,  on  to  the  stage,  and  reeled  from- 
thence  into  the  orchestra-.,  lie  then  go? 
up,  and  retired  behind  the  scenes  with- 
out appearing  to  be  much  hurt.  Seve- 
ral of  the  stage  lamps  were  broken  in- 
his-  fall,  and  these  anointed. him.  hand- 
somely with  their  oil  - 

Jim.  18. — A Mrs.  Eyp.f.,  from  the- 
Edinburgh  Theatre,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance as  .ingeta,.  in  Ihc  Ceist/e  Spec- 
/rc,.  and  received  considerable  applause- 
She  is  a genteel  figure,  and  has  a pre- 
possessing countenance;  with  a voice, 
i) 'easing  in  its  tones,  but  rather  tremu- 
lous. ehc  seems  to  be  a mistress  of 
stage  business,  and  to  have  f irmed  her- 
self after  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Stephen 
Kemble. 

20..  Mr.  J..  Smith,  from  the- 
Liverpool  stage,,  made  his  debut,  as- 
Lorenzo,  in  The  Cabinet.  U-is- voice, 
a counter-tenor,  is  strong,  and  sweet  in 
its  upper  tones;  but  iiis  lower  notes 
seem  not  so  pleasing.  His  action  wants 
grace;  but  iio  was- rnwch  applauded  in 
his  songs. 

Jan..  22,  Was  presented  a new  eo~ 
medy,  called'  “Somethi  •«;  to  Do  f 
of  which  the  following  were  the  princi- 
pal characters : — 

Janus  Mem . ,1  .Mr.  Ellisto:?, 

Doctor  Tandem.  Mr.  Wi  vvimn. 


\V  ilberlelt Mr.  Iloi  usd. 

Edward Mr.  Siddons. 

Gi)]dl;ound_  ...  .Mr.  Matthews. 
Charles. . — ..  . .Mr.  L>e  Gamin 

Ptnnliy Mr.  Russel. 

O’Tmder Mr.  Johnstoh  it* 

Oliver... Mr.  Dwwton". 

Francis Mr.  Purser. 

Helena  ... . . Mrs.  Jordan-. 
Clara Miss  Mellon-. 


The  scene  is  Jaiddn  Germany.  HeKua,  a. 
young  lady  whose  parents  died  while  she  was 
very  young,  has  been  left  in  the  care  of  two 
guardians, Dr.  Tandem  and  Golduound,  wh<» 
have  the  custody  of  her  property,  and  with-, 
out  whose  joint  consent  she  cannot  marry. 
I he  first  of  these  forms  a plan  to  have  the 
lady  united  to  Iiis  son  ; the  other  entertains  a 
similar  projectin  favour  oi'lus  nephew.  El- 
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ward,  who  is  an  officer,  is  in  love  with  Helena ; 
who  appears  so  indifferent  to  his  suit,  that  he 
is  about  10  quit  the  town  ot  Havelberg,  where 
all  the  parties  reside.  Janus  Mem,  a young 
lawyer,  fresh  from  his  studies,  seeking  for  a 
fee,  and  “ some  thhg  to  do,”  arrives  at  this 
place.  He  advertises  himself  as  an  eminent 
practitioner,  and  is  employed  by  the  two 
guardians  of  Helena  to  draw  up  a deed  of 
■marriage.  They  botli  give  him  a large  fee; 
one  that  he  may  insert  privately  in  the  deed 
tiie  name  ol  his  son,  the  other  that  of  his  Yte- 
phew,  as  the  intended  husband.  The  young 
lawyer,  however,  deceives  them  both. 

From  (lie  prologue  we  learned,  that 
this  was  a translation  from  the  German 
by  a female  pen.  Its  origin,  however, 
would  have  been  easily  discovered,  with- 
out this  information  ; tor  one  of  its 
principal  defects  seemed  to  lie,  that  too 
little  pains  had  been  taken  to  adapt  it  to 
the  taste  of  an  English  audience.  With 
regard  to  the  characters,  some  were  fee- 
ble and  insignificant,  and  others  drawn 
with  a considerable  share  of  humour. 
That  of  Mem,  though  certainly  a cari- 
cature, was  very  laughable.  The  part 
allotted  lo '’Mrs.  Jordan  was  no!  at  all 
equal  to  her  talents  ; but  still  she  made 
a good  deal  of  it.  In  those  passages 
where  she  quizzed  the  two  lovers,  whom 
her  guardians  would  each  impose  on  her 
as  a husband,  she  was  very  happy,  and 
iwissssai 


met  with  rtvjch  and  ddserverl  applause- 
The  play  went  on  very  well  during  the 
first  two  acls;  and  the  dialogue  and  in- 
cidents, which  partook  more  of  the 
nature  of  farce  than  comedy,  excited 
laughter.  In  the  third  act  it  began 
to  bang  heavily,  and  symptoms  of  dis- 
approbation arose.  Many  dull  and  ill- 
contrived  passages  afterwards  occurred 
during  this  and  the  fourth  act.  In  the 
fifth  the  disapprobation  was  louder  ; 
and  long  before  the  denouement  took 
place,  the  hissing,"  and  shouts  of  “ Off! 
off!"  were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 
Not  a syllable  could  be  heard  from  that 
time  until  the  conclusion  ; and  the  cur- 
tain fell  to  the  dumb-shew  of  the  actors. 
Miss  Melion  was  appointed  to  speak  the 
Epilogue.  Unfortunately,  the  first  t\w> 
lines  of  it  were  applicable  to  the  author's 
miscarriage,  and  the  house  did  not  fail 
to  adapt  them.  Eefore  she  had  got  half 
through  it,  there  was  a general  cry  of 
“ A d more!  ±\o  more!'''  and  she  re- 
tired much  embarrassed.  After  the  tapse 
of  several  minutes,  Mr.  He  Camp  came 
forward,  and  announced  another  play 
for  the  next  night. 

We  lone  heard  this  still-born  comedy 
ascribed  to  a young  lady  whose  father 
is  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  theatre. 

-r — 


JOURNAL  OF  TIIE  PROCEEDINGS 

OP  T1IF. 

SECOND  SESSION  OF  TFIF,  FOURTH  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AM)  IRELAND. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


JAN.  21. 

"PARLIAMENT  assembled  pursuant  to  his 
Majesty’s  proclamation  ; when  the  com- 
missioners-appointed  lo  open  the  session  read 
the  1'ollowinu  speech  : — 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ We  iia-ve  received  his  Majesty’s  com- 
mands to  assure  you,  that  in  calling  you  to- 
gether at  this  important  conjuncture  of  itliuirs 
he 'entertains  the  most  perfect  conviction  that 
lie  shall  lind  in  you  the  same,  determination 
-with  which  lus  Majesty  himself  ijj  animated 
lo  uphold  the  honour  of  his  crown,  apd  the 
just  rif  litas  and  interests  of  his  people. 

“ We  arc  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to 
inform  von,  that  no  sooner  had  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  at  Tilsit  confirmed  the  influ- 
ence and  costrol  of  France  over  the  powers 
of  the  continent,  than  his  Majesty  was  ap- 
prised of.  the  intention  ot  the  enemy  to  com- 
bine those  powers  in  one  general  confederacy, 
to  fie  directed  either  to  the  entire  subjugation 


of  this  kingdom,  or  lo  the  imposing  upon  Ins 
Majesty  an  insecure  aud  ignominious  peace. 

“ That  fur  this  purpose  it  was  determined 
to  force  into  hostility  against  his  Majesty, 
states  which  had  hitherto  been  allowed  by 
France  to  maintain  or  to  purchase  their  neu- 
trality, and  to  bring  to  bear  against  different 
points  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions  the  whole 
of  the  naval  force  of  Europe,  and  specifi- 
cally the  fleets  of  Portugal  and  Denmark. 

“ To  place  those  fleets  out  of  the  power 
of  such  a confederacy  became  therefore  the 
indispensable  duty  of  his  Majesty. 

“ In  the  execution  of  this  duty, so  far  as  re- 
lated to  the  Danish  fleet,  his  Majesty  has 
commanded  us  to  assure  you,  that  it  was  with 
the  deepest  reluctance  that  his  Majesty  found 
himself  compelled,  after  his  earnest  endea- 
vours to  open  a negotiation  with  the  Ddhish 
government  had  failed,  to  authorize  his  com- 
manders to  resort  lo  the  extremity  of  force y 
but  that  he  bus  the  greatest  satisfaction  is 
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congratulating  you  upon  the  successful  exe- 
cution of  this  painful  but  necessary  service. 

We  are  further  commanded  to  acquaint 
you,  that  the  course  w hich  his  Majesty  h.*l  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  Portugal  was  lu-ppily 
of  a nature  more  congenial  to  his  Maj  sty’s 
feelings.  That  the  timely  and  unreserved 
communication  by  the  court  of  Lisbon  of  the 
demands  and  designs  of  France,  while  it  con- 
firmed to  Ins  Majesty  the  authenticity  of 
the  advices  which  he  had  received  from  other 
quarters,  entitle  that  court  to  his  Majesty’s 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  assurances 
by  which  that  communication  was  accom- 
panied. * 

“ The  fleet  of  Portugal  was  destined  by 
France  to  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of 
vengeance  against  Great  Britain.  That  fleet 
has  been  secured  from  the  grasp  of  France, 
and  is  now  employed  in  conveying  to  its 
American  dominions  ihe  hopes  and  fortunes 
of  the  Portuguese  monarchy.  His  Majesty 
implores  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence 
upon  that  enterprise,  rejoicing  in  the  preser- 
vation of  a power  so  long  the  friend  and  ally 
of  Great  Britain  •,  and,  in  the  prospect  of  its 
establishment  in  the  New  World,  with  aug- 
mented strength  and  splendour. 

“ We  have  it  in  command  from  bis  Majesty 
to  inform  you,  that  tbe  determination  of  lbs 
enemy  to  excite  hostilities  between  his  Ma 
jesty  and  Ins  late  allies,  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Pru-sia, 
has  been  but  too  successful,  and  that  the  mi- 
nisters from  those  powers  have  demanded  and 
received  their  passports. 

“ This  measure,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  has 
been  attempted  to  be  justified  by  a statement 
of  wrongs  and  grievances  which  have  no  real 
foundation.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  lead  in- 
deed proffered  Ins  mediation  between  his 
Majesty  and  France  ; his  Majesty  .did  not  re- 
fuse that  mediation,  hut  he  is  confident  you 
will  feel  the  propriety  of  its  not  having  been 
accepted,  unul  his  Majesty  should  have  been 
enabled  to  ascertain  that  Russia  was  in  a 
condition  to  mediate  impartially,  and  until 
the  principles  and  the  basis  on  which  France 
was  ready  to  negotiate  were  made  known  to 
)iis  Majesty, 

I1  Ny  pretence  of  justification  has  been  al- 
leged for  the  hostile  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  or  for  that  of  his  Prussian  Majesty  ; 
bis  Majesty  has  not  given  the  least  ground  of 
complaint  to  either  of  these  sovereigns;  nor, 
evpnat  the  moment  when  they  have  respec- 
tively withdrawn  their  ministers,  hav*-  they 
assffined  to  Ins  Majesty  any  distinct  cause  lor 
that  proceeding 

“ His  Majesty  has  directed  that  copies  of 
the  official  notes  which  passed  between  his 
Majesty’s  ambassador  and  the  minister  lor 
foreign  all'airs  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Empfror  of  Russia  pending  the  negotiations 
at  Tilsit,  as  well  as  of  the  official  note  of  the 
Russian  minister  at  this  court,  which  conti- 
nued lijc  offer  of  Ins  Imperial  Majesty’s  me- 


diation, and  of  flic  answer  returned  fo  that 
note  by  his  Majesty’s  command,  and  also  co- 
pies of  the  official  notes  of  the  Austrian  mi- 
nister at  this  court,  and  of  the  answers  which 
his  Majesty  commanded  to  be  returned  to 
them,  shall  be  laid  before  you. 

“ It  is  with  concern  that  his  Majesty  com- 
mands us  to  inform  you,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing Ins  earnest  wishes  to  terminate  the  war  in 
which  he  is  engaged  with  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
his  Majesty's  endeavours,  unhappily  for  the 
Turkish  empire,  have  been  defeated  by  the 
machinations  of  France,  not  less  the  enemy  of 
the  Porte  than  of  Great  Britain. 

“ But  while  the  influence  of  France  has 
been  thus  unfortunately  successful  in  prevent- 
ing the  termination  ol  existing  hostilities  and 
in  exciting  new  wars  against  llns  cuunlry,  big 
Majesty  commands  us  to  inform  you,  iliat  (he 
King  of  Sweden  has  resisted  every  attempt 
to  induce  him  to  abandon  Ins  alliance  with 
Great  Britain;  and  that  his  Majesty  entertains 
no  doubt  that  you  will  feci  with  him  the  sa- 
credness of  the  duty  which  the  firmness  and 
fidelity  of  the  King  of  Sweden  impose  upon 
his  Majesty,  and  ijiat  you  will  concur  in  en- 
abling his  Majesty  to  discharge  it  in  a manner 
worthy  of  this  country.  ^ 

“ It  remains  for  us  according  fo  his  Ma- 
jesty’s commands,  to  state  to  yon,  that  the 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  was  concluded  and  signed 
by  commissioners  duly  authorised  for  that 
purpose,  on  the  31st  of  December  lbOG,  has 
not  taken  effect, in  consequ  nee  of  the  refusal 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  ratify 
that  instrument. 

**  For  an  unauthorised  act  of  force  com- 
muted against  an  American  slop  of  war,  itis 
Majesty  did  not  hesitate  to  oiler  immediate 
and  spontaneous  reparation;  but  an  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  American  government 
to  connect  with  the  question  which  has  arisen 
out  of  this  act,  pretensions  inconsistent  with 
the  maritime  rights  of  Great  Britain  : such 
pretensions  his  Majesty  is  determined  never 
to  admit. — His  Majesty  nevertheless  hopes 
that  ihe  American  government  will  he  actu- 
ated by  the  same  desire  to  preserve  the  rc- 
lulious  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
two  countries,  which  lias  ever  influenced  his 
Majesty’s  conduct,  andjthat  any  ditficultius 
in  the  discussion  now  depending  tuay  be  ef- 
fectually removed. 

*■  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to  state 
to  you,  that  in  consequence  of  the  decree  by 
wh  en  France  deCiareJ  the  whole  of  bis  Ma- 
jesty's dominions  to  be  in  a state  of  blockade, 
and  subjected  to  seizure  and  confiscation  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  his  kingdom, 
irs  Majesty  resorted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a 
measure  of  mitigated  retaliation  ; and  that  this 
measure  having  proved  ineffectual  tor  its  ob- 
ject, his  Majesty  has  since  found  it  necessary 
lo  adopt  others  of  greater  rigour,  which  be 
commands  us  to  state  to  you  will  require  the 
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■a;d*>f parliament  to  give  them  complete  and 
•effecxial  operation. 

■“  Mis  Majesty  has  directed  copies  of-the 
•orders  which  lie  has  issued  with  the  advice 
<ofhis  privy  council,  upon  this  subject,  to  lie 
laid  before  you;  -and  he  commands  us  to  re- 
commend them  to  your  early  attention. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

“ His  Majes.y  has  directed  toe  estimates 
for  the  year  to  be  laid  before  you,  in  the 
fullest  confidence  that  your  loyalty  and  pub- 
lic spirit  will  induce  you  to  make  such  pro- 
vision for  the  public  service  as  the  urgency  of 
idfaivs  may  require. 

“ flis  Majesty  has  great  satisfaction  in  in- 
forming you,  that,  notwithstanding  tiic  dif- 
ficulties which  the  enemy  has  endeavoured  to 
impose  upon  the  commerce  of 'his  subjects, 
and  upon  their  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
the  resources  of  the  country  have  continued, 
in  the  last  year,  to  be  so  abundant,  as  to  have 
produced,  both  from  the  permanent  and  tem- 
porary revenue,  a receipt  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

“ The  satisfaction  which  ha;  Majesty  feels 
assured  you  will  derive,  in  common  with  his 
Majesty,  from  this  proof  of  the  solidity  of 
these  resources,  cannot  but,  be  greatly  in- 
creased, if,  as  his  Majesty  confidently  hopes, 
it  shall  be  found  possible  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  the  present  year,  without 
any  material  addition  to  the.public  burthens. 

Mu  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ We  are  especiall  y commanded  to  say  to 
-you,  iu  the  name  of  lus  Majesty,  that  if  ever 
ithere  was  a just  and  national  war,  it  .is  that 
which  his  Majesty  is  now  compelled  to  pro- 
secute. .This  war  is  in  its  principle  purely 
defensive  ; his  Majesty  looks  lmt  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a secure  and  honourable  peace  ; 
"but  such  a peace  can  only  be  negotiated 
nuon  a footing  of  perfect  equality. 

• ‘ The  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  -the  world 
are  fixed  upon  the  iiritish  parliament. 

“ If,  as  his  Majesty  confidently  trusts,  you 
display  in  this-crieis  ot  ibe  fate  ot  the  coun- 
try the  characteristic  spirit*)!  the  British  na- 
tion, and  face  unappaUcd  tlie  unnatural  com- 
bination which  is  gathered  around  11s,  Ins 
Majesty  bids  us  asshre  you  ot  his  firm  per- 
suasion that,  under  the  blessing  ot  Divine 
‘providence,  the  struggle-will  prove  success- 
ful and  glorious  to  Great  Britain. 

“We"  are,  lastlv,  commanded  to  assure 
v on,  That  in  this  awful  avid  momentous  con- 
test, you  may  rely  upon  the  firmness  ot  lus 
Majesty,  who  lias  no  cause  but  that  ol  his 
people  and  that  lus  Majesty  reciprocally 
relies  upon  the  wisdom,  the  cunatatiey,  and 
the  affectionate  sirpport-cf  his  parliament.” 

The  Commons  having  retired, 

Lord  Galloway  rose  to  move  an  address 
to  Ins  Majesty.  ’ His  lordship  entered  nuo  a 
comprehensive  view  ol  tiie  various  subjects 
contained  m the  speech — he  defended  the 


attack  on  Copenhagen,  as  necessary  to  de- 
feat a confederacy  into  winch  it- was  the 
intention  of  Prance  to  force  Denmark  ; and 
es  farther  justified  by  the  hostile -sentiments 
whirji  that  court  betrayed  towards  us,  and 
by  tier  armaments,  so  infinitely  exceeding 
her  legitimate  wants.  He.  complimented 
ministers  and  the  country  on  tire  success  of 
the  measures  which  had  placed  the  royal 
family  and  fleet  of  Portugal  beyond  the 
grasp  of  Prance  ; and  rejoiced  to  find  that 
government  was  determined  not  to  concede 
one  point  more  to  America. 

Lord  Kenyon,  followed  on  the  same  side., 
but  in  so  low  a tony  of  voice  as  to  he  inaudi- 
ble.' 

The  Dyke  of  Norfolk  objected  to  the 
house  being  called  on  to  approve  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  Danish  fleet,  without 
any  document  being  produced  to  establish 
the  justice  or  expediency  of  the  measure  ; 
and  in  order  that  inquiry  might  precede 
such  decision,  moved  an  amendment  to  that 
effect. 

Lord  -Sidmouth  strongly  reprobated  the 
attack  on  Copenhagen ; which  lie  charac- 
terised ax  wanton  and  unwise,  dishonourable 
in  its  execution,  and  unproductive  of  advan- 
tage in  its  result.  He  combated  the  asser- 
tion of  a hostile  disposition  or  indication  on 
the  part  ot  Denmark,  which  had  been  urged 
in  extenuation  of  our  aggression  towards  her, 
on  the  ground  that  her  forces  were  concen- 
trated to  oppose  Prance,  not  .England  ; that 
tiie  abundance  of  irer  naval  stores  resulted 
from  the  circumstance  of  a given  sum  having 
been  annually  appropriated  to  their  purchase, 
without  reference  to  their  consumption  ; and 
further,  that  this  accumulation  had  been  the 
elici  t of  years,  and  at  a period  when  Russia, 
which  powerfully  influenced  Denmark,  was 
in  close  amity  with  England,  and  would 
have  restrained  any  measure  or  intention  of 
hosrdity  towards  us. 

Lord  Aberdeen  thought  the  avpwal  of  the 
Crown  Prince,,  in  liiol,  of  his  inability  to 
resist  the  influence  of  Russia,  furnished  ar- 
gument against  his  present  independence. 

Lord  Grenville  denied  Ins  having  made 
any  such  admission  ; lie  thought  the  conduct 
of  munstefs  towards  Denmark  had  promoted 
the  views  of  the  enemy  ; and  that  the  use- 
less and  unjust  acquirement  of  a few  hulks 
had  united  a gallant  people  against  us; — and 
lie  reprobated  the  attempt  lo  induce  par- 
liament to  . sanction  .that, dereliction  of  honour 
end  policy,  without  producing  the  smallest 
evidence  towards  Us  palliation.  He  ridiculed 
the  anticipations  of  the  commercial  resource^ 
of  the  Brazils  ; and  concluded  by  recom- 
mending a -speedy  amelioration  of  the  state 
of  the  catholics  in  Ireland. 

Lords  Ilawkcsl  ury  and  Millgrave  rested 
the  defence  of  the  expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen on  information  received  from  Lisbon, 
of  the  intention  of  France  to  employ-  the 
fleets  of  Portugal  and  Denmark  for  the  iu- 
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asion  of  Ireland ; and  on  the  positive,  though 
onfidential  intelligence,  that  one  of  the 
secret  arrangements  at  Tilsit  was  to  that 
eiffcct. 

Lords  Lauderdale  and  Buckinghamshire 
supported  the  amendment ; but  .it  was  nega- 
tived without  a division  ; as  was  another  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Grenville,  lor  reserving  any 
pledge  in  regard  to  the  question  of  a Russian 
mediation,  until  the  papers  rotating  to  it 
.were  before  the  house. — Adjourned  to  the 
27th. 

The  following  protest,  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  others,  was  entered  on  the 
journals  of  the  lords 

PROTEST. 

Die  Veneris,  21  Jan.  1808. 

A motion  vras  made  to  omit  the  fourth 
paragraph  in  the  motion  for  an  address  to 
the  throne  ,(viz.  the  paragraph  respecting 


the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet),  and  the 
question  being  put,  “ Tlwt  .the  said  para- 
graph do  stand  part  of  the  motion,"  the  same 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

“ Dissentient, 

“ Because  no  proof  of  hostile  intention  on 
the  part  of  Denmark  has  .been  adduced,  nor 
any  case  of  necessity  made  out,  to  justify  the 
attack  upon  Copenhagen  ; without  which  the 
measure  is,  in  our  coneeiition,  discreditable 
to  the  character  and  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  this  country. 

W.  Frederic.  Vassal  Holland. 

Rawdon.  Norfolk. 

Lauderdale.  Sidmouth.’’ 

Guey. 

Lord  Erskine  gave  his  concurrence  to  the 
protest,  and  followed  it  with  a very  long 
addition.,  assigning  his  reasons  for  joining  in 
•the  protest. 


i?OUSE  OF  COMMON'S. 


JANUARY  21. 

* | ^I'l  E house  assembled  ; and  after  allending 
in  the  house  ol  peers  to  hear  the  speech 
from  the  throne. 

Lord  Hamilton  rose  to  move  the  address. 
He  expressed  warm  approbation  of  the  vi- 
gour of  ministers,  particularly  in  die  affair 
ot  Copenhagen,  and  in  thy  orders  of  coun- 
cil; and  considered  that  our  only  safety 
consisted  in  a vigorous  prosecution  of  live 
war. 

Messrs.  Ellis  and  Milnes,  at  great  length, 
vindicated  the  conduct  of  ministers. 

Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  expressed  the  most  unqualified 
reprobation  of  it. 

Lord  Milton  concurred  in  tire  same  opi- 
nion; yet  disapproved  of  the  meetings  lo 
petition  for  peace,  as  being  calculated  to 
deter  its  attainment,  hy  raising  the  pretensions 
of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Air.  M.  Matthews  ad- 
vertod  to  the  state  ot  Ireland,  and  expressed 
a hope  that  ministers  were  prepared  with 
measures  for  its  tranquility  atjd  prosperity. 

Mr.  Canning  defended  his  colleagues,  and 
challenged  inquiry  into  their  conduct.  He 
declared  that  they  were  possessed  of  in- 
formation so  far  back  as  May  lasr,  of  the 
hostile  disposition  of  Denmark,  and  of  the 
intended  application  of  the  Danish  marine 
by  1 ranee  to  aid  in  a descent  on  Ireland. 
In  alluding  to  the  recent  pacific  proposals 
made  by  the  Austrian  ambassador,  he  de- 
clared that  no  direct, overture  had  bequ  jmade 


either  by  the  Austrian  or  the  French  govern- 
ments, hut  that  they  rested  solc?y  upon  the 
personal  interference  of  the  Prince  Stah- 
remberg.  The  question  for  the  address  was 
carried  without  a division  ; and  at  one  o’clock 
the  house  adjourned. 

22.  The  consideration  of  various  election 
petitions  was  appointed  for  particular  days ; 
ffter  which  Lord  Hamilton  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  address. 

Messrs.  M' Donald,  Jlibliert,  M„  A.  Taylor, 
E len,  Windham,  and  W.  Smith,  entered 
their  protest  against  the  measure. 

Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Windham  argued,  that 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  could  not  have  given 
occasion  for  the  attack  on  Copenhagen  ; as 
that  treaty  was  signed  on  the  7th  July,  and 
the  account  of  it  did  not  reach  this  country 
till  the  8lh  August;  whereas  .^dmiral  Gam- 
bier  sailed  from  England  on  the  26th  July, 
thirteen  days  before. 

Mr.  Cunning  replied,  tha,t  although  the 
correct  copy  of  the.  treaty  was  not  received 
till  the  8th  August,  yet  the  substance  of  that 
treaty,  and  of  the  secret  arrangements,  had 
been  received  long  before  tlie  note  in  which 
the  mediation  of  Russia  was  offered  : the 
latter  was  received  ou  the  1st  August,  and 
answered  on  the  2d  or  3d. 

Messrs.  Fuller  and  York  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  and  thought  them  enti- 
tled to  credit  and  confidence. 

The  address  was  ordered  to  be  presented, 
and  his  Majesty’s  speech  taken  into  consi- 
deration on  the  25th, 


£ 
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INTELLIGENCE  FROM  THE  LONDON  GAZETTE- 


TUESDAY,  DEC.  22. 

Copy  of  a Letter  ,to  Admiral  Young,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  his  Majesty's  Ships  and 
Vessels  at  Plymouth. 

H.  M.  hired  armed  Brig  Ann, 
Plymouth  Sound,  Dec.  16. 


SATURDAY.  DEC.  26. 

FOREIGN -OFFICE,  DEC.  26. 

The  King  lias  been  pleased  to  appoint 
Lord  Viscount  Strangford  to  be  his  Majesty's 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  court  of  her  most  faithful 
Majesty. 


I 


SIR, 

TN  execution  of  your  order  ef  the  14th, 
-*■  I have  to  acquaint  you,  on  the  20th  No- 
vember. at  noon,  being  in  lat.  41.  41,  N.  and 
•long.  10.  30.  W.  of  my  falling  in  with  aiid 
capturing  the  Spanish  lugger  privateer  Vau- 
sigo,  pierced  lor  14  guns,  but  only  six  4- 
pounders  and  one  long  brass  12-pounder 
mounted,  with  45  men,  out  eight  days  from 
Eerrol  ; had  not  made  any  captures.  Also, 
on  mv  entering  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  with  a fresh  breeze 
from  W.  N.  W,  (the  lugger  in  company), 
about  half-past  9 A.  M.  falling  little  wind, 
the  island  ^f  Terriffa  N.  F.  by  N.  observed 
ten  of  the  enemy’s  gun-boats  rowing  towards 
me.  At  ten,  the  headmost  fired  a shot,  and 
hoisted  a red  flag.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
escape,  I shortened  sail  to  receive  them.  At 
a quarter  past  10  the  three  headmost  closed, 
and  commenced  action.  At  half  past  10, 
seven  more  closing,  the  lugger  struck,  having 
hailed  to  inform  me  she  had  three  men  lulled. 
At  eleven  dismasted  one  of  the  enemy’s  gun- 
boats, and  two  more  having  struck,  discon- 
tinued the  action;  but  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  attempt  to  take  possession,  having  on 
board  42' prisoners,  and  charged  with  des- 
patches' (my  complement  being  only  39,  nine 
of  which  were  on  board  the  lugger).  At  ten 
minutes  past  11  got  the  vessel  round  by  the 
assistance  of  the  sweeps,  and  opened  my 
fire  on  five  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
lugger,  and  again  closing  on  my  starboard 
quarter,  with  an  intention  to  board ; but 
finding  my  guns  so  well  supplied  with  round 
and  grape,  and  ready  to  receive  them  in  case 
of  hoarding,  at  one  o’clock,  P.  M.  they 
Sweeped  out  of  gun-shot,  carrying  off  my 
prize.  I a ni  happy  in  having  the  pleasure 
to  add,  that  although  six  of  the  largest  were 
within  pistol-shot  for  nearly  one  hour  and 
a half,  1 have  not  one  man  hurt.  It  would 
be  needless  for  me  to  attempt  to  say  any 
thing  in  favour  of  Mr.  Olden,  the  master, 
and  each  of  the  crew,  only  my  great  satis- 
faction on  beholding  the  high  flow  of  spirits 
which  is  generally  manifested  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  every  British  sailor,  although 
opposed  to  so  superior  a force,  and  their 
regret  at  not  being  abje  to  sink  the  two  which 
had  .struck. 

I am,  & c. 

(Signedj  J.  McKenzie. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE,  DEC.  26. 

Copy  of  a Letter  f rom  Lieutenant  John  G- 
Bird,  of  his  Mujesty’s  Brig  Superieure, 
Barbadoes,  17th  October,  to  Bear-  Admiral 
the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  K.  B. 
Commander  in  Chief  at  the  Leeward  Islands. 
Ilis  Majesty’s  Brig  Superieure,  Bar- 
badoes bearing  IV.  1 20  Leagues, 
Oct.  17. 


SIR, 

The  unfortunate  death  of  Captain  Buller 
imposes  the  duty  on  me  to  inform  you  of  the 
capture  of  the  French  schooner  privateer 
la  Jopo  l’CEil,  after  an  action  of  an  hour  and 
a quarter  ; in  the  early  part  of  which  Cap- 
tain Buffer  received  a musket-ball  through 
the  head,  while  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 
board,  and  expired  immediately.  1 1 is  Ma- 
jesty’s brig  Hawke  was  in  sight  during  the 
whole  of  the  chase,  and  joined  an  hour  alter 
the  action  had  ceased.  To  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Superieure  I feel  much  indebted 
for  their  support,  particularly  Mr.  Hawkey, 
the  master,  and  Mr.  Gummage,  midship- 
man. 

La  Jopo  l’CEil  is  a remarkable  fine  vessel, 
pierced  for  14  guns,  had  only  six  18-pounders 
mounted,  and  one  on  a traversing  carriage  ; 
manned  with  95  men  ; out  32  days  froip 
Point-a-Pelre,  Guadaloupe,  and  had  not 
made  any  capture. 

I beg  leavy  to  subjoin  a list  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  ; and  1 have,  &c. 

(Signed)  John  G Bird,  Lieut, 
To  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Cofhrune, 

K.  B.  Rear-Admiral  if  the  White, 

<£c.  <yc.  $c. 

Superieure — 4 killed  and  8 wounded. 

La  Jopo  l' CEil—lb  killed  and  19  wounded. 


Rear-Admiral  Cochrane  also- transmits  the 
following  official  account  of  the  brilliant  ac- 
tion of  the  Windsor  Castle  packet,  in  which 
he  took  a French  privateer  of  much  superior 
force. 

I Fin  d:or  Castle  Packet,  Carlisle 
Bay,  Oct.  3. 


STg, 

Having,  on  my  passage  from  England  in 
the  Windsor  Castle  packet,  with  the  mails, 
for  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  beep 
attacked  by  a french  privateer  within  the, 
lnujts  of  youf  station,  I take  the  liberty 
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of  acquainting  voti,  that  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  capture  her  after  a severe  action, 
and  arrived  with  her  safe  in  this  bay.  Site 
was  seen  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober in  latitude  Id.  53.  N.  and  longitude 
58.  1.  W.  and  about  half  past  eight  made 
all  sail  in  ehase  of  the  packet,  when  every 
exertion  was  made  to  get  away  from  her  ; 
but  finding  it  impossible,  preparations  were 
made  to  make  the  best  resistance  we  could, 
and  arrangements  to  sink  the  mails  if  ne- 
cessary. 

At  noon  the  schooner  got  within  gun-shot, 
hoisted  French  colours,  and  began  her  fire, 
which  was  returnfcd  from  the  stern  chase 
guns.  This  was  continued  until  she  came 
near,  when  we  were  hailed  in  very  oppro- 
brious terms,  and  desired  to  strike  the  colours. 
On  refusing  to  do  so  she  run  alongside,  grap- 
pled the  packet,  and  attempted  to  board, 
which  we  repulsed  by  the  pikes,  with  the 
loss  of  eight  or  ten  men  on  the  part  of  the  ' 
enemy,  when  the  schooner  attempted  to 
get  clear  by  cutting  the  grapplings,  but  the 
main-yard  being  locked  in  her  rigging,  she 
was  prevented.  Great  exertions  were  con- 
tinued on  both  sides : and  I had  occasion 
to  station  a part  of  the  crew  in  charge  of  the 
mails,  to  shift  them  as  cu  dumstances  required, 
or  to  cut  them  away  in  case  of  our  failure. 
About  three  we  got  one  of  our  six-pound  car- 
ronades  to  bear  upow  the  schooner,  loaded 
with  double  grape,  cannister,  and  one  hundred 
musket  balls,  which  was  fired  at  the  moment 
the  enemy  was  making  a second  desperate  at- 
tempt to  board,  and  killed  and  wounded  a 
great  number.  Soon  after  this  I embraced  the 
opportunity  of  boarding,  in  turn,  with  five 
men,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  bis  quarters,  and  about  four  o’clock  the 
schooner  was  completely  in  ocr  possession. 
She  is  named  the  Jeuue  Richard,  mounting 
six  6-pounders  and  one  long  18-pounder, 
having  on  board  at  the  commencement  of 
tiie  action  92  men.  of  which  21  were  found 
dead  on  her  decks,  and  33  wounded.  From 
the  very  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy 
still  remaining,  it  was  necessary  to  use  every 
precaution  in  securing  the  prisoners.  I was 
obliged  to  order  them  up  from  beiow  one  by 
one,  and  place  them  in  their  own  irons  as 
they  came  up,  as  3 of  our  little  crew  were 
killed,  and  ten  severely  wounded,  the  inizen- 
inast  and  main-yard  carried  away,  and  the 
rigging  fore  and  aft  much  damaged.  It  is 
my  duty  to  mention  to  you,  sjr,  that  thecrew’ 
of  the  packet,  amounting  at  first  to  only 
28  men  and  hoys,  supported  me  with  tile 
greatest  gallantry  during  the  whole  of  this 
arduous  contest. 

I have  the  honour  tp  be.  &c. 

(Signed)  W.  Rogers,  Acting  Captain. 

The  fallowing  captures  are  Ijk civile  tra,n£- 
ciitled  by  Rear-Admiral  Cochrane  : — 

By  Captain  N.  X.  Ballard,  pf  the  I)Jon^e, 
Jhe  following rRirpndcllej^Tq^ch^chjipa- 
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er  privateer,  of  8 guns,  and  84  men.  The 
French  privateer  brig  Duquesne,  late  his 
Majesty’s  schooner  Netley,  17  guns,  120 
men.  1 he  Alert,  a formidable  privateer,  of 
20  guns  and  140  men. 

By  Captain  J.  P Stewart,  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  d’Espagne,  la  Maria,  Spanish  privateer 
schooner,  one  18  pounder;  and  74  men, 
one  of  the  fastest  sailers  in  tire  Windward 
islands. 

By  Robert  Yetts,  of  his  Majesty’s  cutter 
Laura,  in  company  with  the  Balahou,  after  a 
running  fight  ot  several  hours,  le  Rhone, 
French  letter  of  marque,  of  6 guns  and  26 
men  ; a fine  copper  bottomed  brig  of  90 
tons. 

Rear  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith  also  trans- 
mits a letter  from  Captain  SpruTe,  of  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Solebay,  announcing, (lie  cap. 
turc  ot  the  Spanish  lugger  privateer  Estrella 
del  Noste,  two  swivels,  and  35  men,  with 
nine  English  prisoners  taken  on  board  the 
Liberty  brig,  of  Lundon. 

S ATU  R DAY,  JAN.  2. 

MEMORANDUM. 

IIonsE  Guards,  Dec.  30. — His  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  grant  bis  rtpst  gracious 
permission  to  the  25th  regiment  of  light  dra- 
goons, to  assume  and  bear,  m addition  to  any 
other  devices  or  badges  to  which  it  may  be 
entitled,  the  Elephant  in  the  centre  of  the 
colours,  inscribing  underneath  it,  and  on  the 
front  of  the  helmets,  the  word  “ Lcswarree ,” 
as  a distinguished  and  lasting  mark  of  the 
good  conduct  and  exemplary  valour  of  that 
corps  during  the  battle  fought  near  Les- 
warrcc,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1803. — 
By  order  of  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief, 

H.  Calvf.rt,  'L.  G. 

[This  gazette  contains  the  following  naval 
captures : — 

By  the  Seine,  Captain  Atkins,  in  the  Chan- 
nel, the  French  lugger  privateer  la  Sybcllc. 
pierced  for  fourteen  guns,  but  witii  only  one 
on  hoard,  and  48  men. 

Bv  the  Bacchante,  Captain  Inglefield, 
off  Jamaica,  the  Spanish  privateer  Amor  de 
la  Patna,  three  cubs,  and  63  men. 

By  the  Resistance,  Captain  Adam,  off 
Cape  Barfleur,  the  French  lugger  privateer 
i’Aigle,  14  guns,  and  66  men 

By  the  Lion,  Captain  Rolles,  off  Beachy 
Head,  la  Reciprocal,  a French  privateer,  of 
14  guns.] 

TUESDAY,  JAN.  5. 

;This  gazette  announces,  that  the  King  hag 
t>een  pleased  tp  grant  to  Sir  C.  Brisbane, 
qqpjpr  officer  qf  the  .squadron  to  which  Cura.* 
poa  surrendered,  Ins  license  tp  bejir,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  family  prmorial  ensigns,  the  follows 
WS  augmentation  : “ A chief  embattled, 

tliereop  a ship  of  war,  under  sail,  between 

Imv  wtd  4*  are$t.  ppj.  4 » 0*7*1 
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Crown,  art  arm  embowed,  grasping  a sword. 
Slid  from  tlie  hand  1 medal  suspended  by  a 
Tibbon  ; motto,  “ CvRAfOA  .and  for  sup- 
pOrie-rs  — “ On  the  dexter  side  a British 
sailor,  aud  on  the  sinister  a Marine.” 

SATURDAY,  JAN.  9. 

ADMIRALTY-OFFICE,  JAN.  9. 

Ej  tract  of  a Letter  from  Captain  Rainier,  of 
his  "Majesty's  ship  Caroline,  to  Rear  Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Pellets,  Bart ■ Commander  in 
Chief  oj  his  Majesty's  Ships  and  1 esse/s 
in  the  East  Indies , dated  Malacca  Road, 
February  2.5,  1807,  and  transmitted  by  the 
last  mentioned  Officer  to  the  Honourable  H . 
IV.  Pole. 

Hating  seen  the  honourable  Company’s 
ships,  Fefseverance  and  Albion,  through  the 
Gillolo  passage,  I passed  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Pi-liew  islands  to  insure  fetching  Pellappa, 
on  the  north  end  of  the  island  ot  Seminar, 
which  place  I looked  into  on  the  26th  ult. 
and  not  seeing  any  vessel  there,  I was 
making  the  best  ot  my  way  to  the  Straits  ol 
St.  Bernardine. 

Early  on  f’ve  morning  of  the  27th  ultimo, 
a strange  sail  was  discovered  on  our  lee 
beam.  I immediately  bore  up  in  ehase  of 
her,  and  she  ran  tor  Albay.  When  we  were 
nearly  within  gun-shot  of  her  they  hoisted 
Spanish  colours,  and  tired  a gun  to  windward. 
We  were  coming  up  with  her  fast,  w hen  she 
was  taken  aback  with  the  land  wind  ; and 
she  having  studding  sails  set  on  both  sides, 
we  were  close  to  her  before  she  could  take 
them  in.  When,  either  from  their  temerity, 
or  not  knowing  our  force,  they  commenced 
firing  ; and  it  was  not  until  they  had  27  men 
killed  and  wounded  that  they  hauled  down 
their  coloors.  On  taking  possession  of  her 
she  proved  to  be  the  St.  Raphael,  (alias 
Pallas)  Spanish  register  ship,  belonging  to  the 
royal  Company  of  the  Philippines,  mounting 
sixteen  guns,  with  ninety  seven  men,  com- 
manded by  Don  Juan  Baptista  Monteverdc, 
having  on  board  upwards  of  live  hundred 
thousand  Spanish  dollars  in  specie,  and 
■seventeen  hundred  quintals  of  copper,  be- 
sides a valuable  cargo ; she  sailed  from 
Lima  on  the  12th  of  November  last,  bound  to 
Manilla.  r 

P.  S.  I am  sorry  to  iniorm  you  we  had 
seven  of  our  men  wounded,  one  of  whom  is 
since  dead.  ' 

PROCLAMATIONS  FOR"  A GENERAL  FAST, 

This  Gazette  contains  proclamations,  by 
the  King,  for  a general  fasting  and  humili- 
ation, to  be  observed  throughout  England,  on 
Wednesday,  February  17,  and  throughout 
S.cotland,  on  Thursday  the  1 8 1 h , “ that  so 
both  yve  and.  our  people  may  humble  our- 
selves before  Almighty  God-,  in  order  to"  ■ 
obtain  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  in  the  most  de- 
vout and  solemn  manner  send  up  our 
prayers  and  supplications  to  the  Divine  Jija- 
7 


jesty,  for  averting  thdse  heavy  judgment?- 
which  our  manifold  provocations  have  most 
justly  deserved,  and  for  imploring  his  blessing 
and  assistance  on  our  arms,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  and-  prosperity  to  us  and  our 
dominions.’’} 

[Ibis  Gazette  contains  a despatch  from 
Captain  W.  J.  Lye,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Bombay,  to  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Pel- 
lew,  announcing  his  capture,  in  the  East 
Indies,  of  the  French  national  brig  le  Jaseur, 
of  twelve  guns  and  fifty-five  men. 

Also,  two  fetters  to  Vice  Admiral  Doug- 
las, commander  in  chief  in  the  North  Sea, 
from  Captain  Farquhar,  ofi  the  Ariadne  ; the 
former  states  the  capture,  by  the  Ringwood 
brig,  of  a French  lugger  letter  of  marque,  1c 
lrente  et  Quarante,  of  sixteen  guns,  and 
sixty-fi  ve  men,  a very  fine  veSsel  ; the  second 
letter,  announcing  the  capture,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty’s luig  Sappho  and  the  excise  brig 
Royal  George,  the  French  lugger  1’Egle,  of 
sixteen  guns  and  fifty -six  men. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

DOWNIN'  G-STUEET,  JAN.  20. 

Eitract  of  a Despatch  from  Major-General 

Bercsford,  to  Viscsunt  Castlereagh,  dated 

Madeira,  Funchalt,  Dec.  29,  1807. 

I have  the  satisfaction  to  communicate  to 
your  lordship  the  surrender  of  the  island  of 
Madeira,  on  (he  24th  umlaut,  to  his  Majesty’s 
arms.  We  had,  previously  to  the  ships 
coming  to  anchor,  sent  to  the  governor  to  sur- 
render the  island  to  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
offering  the  terms  w e were  authorized,  which 
were  Receded  to.  The  troops  were  immedi- 
ately landed  ; and  before  dark  were  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  forts,  and  had  the  3d  and 
11th  regiments  encamped  with  their  field- 
pieces,  a little  to  t lie  west  of  the  town.  In 
regard  to  unanimity  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  to  say,  it  was  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  I had  to  act  with  ; and  the  object,  the 
service  of  his  country.  His  ardent  zeal 
communicated  to  all  the  same  sentiments,  and 
the  utmost  unanimity  prevailed. — I had  the 
fullest  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  zeal  and 
ardour  qf  pH  the  officers  and  troops  under 
my  orders,  I have  the  honour  to  enclose  the 
articles  />{  capitulation  winch  have  been 
agreed," lipon.  Captain  Murphy,  of  the  38th 
regiment,  brigade-major  to  the  l'orccs,  will  be 
the  bearer,  and  can  communicate  any  further 
particulars  your  lordship  may  be  desirous  of 
knowing;  and  I humbly  recommend  him  to 
his  Majesty’s  most  gracious  consideration. 

TERMS  OF  CAPITULATION. 

Art.  1.  That  on  the  signing  of  the  pre- 
sent treaty,  the  island  of  Madeira  and  its 
dependencies  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
commanders  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s 
forces,  and  to  be  held  aud  enjoyed  by  his 
said  Majesty,  with  all  the.  rights  -and  pri- 
vileges, and  jurisdictions,  which  heretofore 
belonged  to  the  crown  of  Portugal — 1 1 . 
That  it  is  agreed  the  said  island  shall  he 
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evacuated  and  re-delivered  to  his  Royal 
Mistiness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  -or 
to  his  lieirs  and  successors,  when  the  tree  in- 
gress and  egress  to  the  ports  of  Portugal  and 
its  colonies  shall  be  re-established  as  hereto- 
fore ; and  when  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal 
shall  be  emancipated  from  the  eomroul  or  m- 
Hucnce  ot  fiance.— III.  For  the  present, 
the  arms  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds  to  lie 
delivered  and  placed  under  the  possession  of 
the  British. — IV.  Public  properly  shall  lie 
respected  and  re-dehveVed  at  the  same  lime, 
mid  under  the  same  cir-  uiistances,  with  the 
island  j His  Britannic  Majesty,  durian  Ihe 
period  his  troops  Sjiall  occupy  the  island, 
reserving  the  use  of  all  such  property,  and 
the  revenues  of  the  island,  to  be  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  its  religions,  civil,  and 
military  establishments.  For  the  above  pur- 
pose all  the  public  properl  v,  of  whatever  des- 
cription, to  be  formally  delivered  up,  ar.d  re- 
ceived by  the  commissaries  respectively  ap- 
pointed for  that  object. — V.  All  private  pro- 
perty on  the  island  ol  Madeira,  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  to  be  respected. — VI. 
The  free  exercise  of  all  religious  worship  10 
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be  maintained  and  protected  as  at  present 
established. — \ II.  The  inhabitants  to  remain 
in  t he  enjoyment  of  the  civil  constitution,  and 
of  their  -laws,  as  at  present  established  and 
administered. — Done  at  the  palace  of  St. 
Lorenzo,  Funchal,  Madeira,  26th  December, 

i»ur. 

Peoro  Facundes  Bacej.ar  D’An- 
r.vsK  Mr. veres.  Governor  yfnd 
Captain  General  of  Madeira. 

Sim.  Hood,  Roar  Admiral,  K.  B. 

W.C.  Bereseordv  Major  General. 

[Sir  S.  Hood,  in  a letter  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Admiraly,  announces  die  surrender  of 
the  island,  and  speaks  in  terms  ot  warm  com- 
mendation of  the  otacers  and  men  of  the 
squadron  (which  consisted  of  the  Centaur, 
York,  Captain,  Intrepid,  Africaine,  Shannon, 
Alceste,  and  Success,)  particularly  Lieu- 
tenant Henderson,  bearer  of  the  despatch - 
aud  observes, — “ from  the  cordial  good  un- 
derstanding that  li  n subsisted  between  us,  as 
well  as  between  the  whole  of  the  army  and 
navy,  had  there  been  a resistance,  every 
tiung  we  could  have  desired  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  both  services.”] 
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w E have  to  announce  the  return  of 
Buonaparte'  to  Paris,  from  Milan  on 
the  2?th  Dec.  Ills  departure  from  Milan 
was  very  sudden,  and  his  arrival  at  Paris 
equally  unexpected,  no  preparations  having 
been  made  for  bis  reception. 

We  have  a partial  account  of  what  Buona- 
partedias  been  doing  in  Italy.  Among  other 
things,  his  son-in-law,  the  Viceroy  Eugene, 
lias  been  declared  his  successor  to  the  crown 
ot  Ital  y,  and  created  Prince  of  Venice.  “ Our 
grand-daughter,  Josephine,”  the  daughter  of 
the  Vicesoy,  has  been  created  Princess  of 
Bologna  ; aud  the  Chancellor  Melzi,  Duke 
of  Lodi.  The  kingdom  of  Etruria,  it  is  said,  in 
au  article  from  Florence,  is  to  be  merged  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  consequence  of  a 
convention  concluded  between  Buonaparte 
and  the  King  of  Spain.  The  Queen  of  Etru- 
ria is  to  have  other  territories  assigned  her. 

Napoleon  lias  been  scattering  uncostly  fa- 
vours among  bis  Italian  subjects.  He  lias 
been  adding  to  the  number  of  what  is,  by  a 
misnomer,  called  the 'legislative  body,  and 
nominated  13  dignitaries,  50  commanders, 
and  300  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Iron 
Crown. 

We  observe  that  Buonaparte  seems  about 
to  alter  the  whole  spirit  and  character  of  the 
Catholic  establishment. — The  cctibnc y of  the 
Catholic  clergy  is  to  be  dispensed  with  ! 

King  Jerome,  of  Westphalia,  promises  the 
Jews  protection,  and  declares  that  there  shall 
be  no  distinction  among  his  subjects,  let  their 
religion  be  what  it  may. 


Talleyrand  is  mentioned  to  succeed  the 
Braganza  family,  as  King  of  Portugal. 

General  Herihicr,  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  is 
to  he  rewarded  for  his  services,  by  being 
nominated  king  or  duel  magistrate  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Caulincourt.who  horg  so  conspicuous  a part 
in  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  d’Enghicn, 
has  arrived  at  Petersburg,  as  ambassador  from 
France. 

A new  decree  has  been  issued  by  Buona- 
parte against  liriiisli  commerce.  This  mea- 
sure extends  a di  creeof  the  6th  of  August  to 
the  Wcser  and  the  Elbe  ; and  ornaius  that  all 
ships  which,  on  any  account  whatever,  may 
have  touched  at  any  British  port,  are  to  he 
seized  and  confiscated,  together  with  their  car- 
goes, without  exception  or  distinction  of  produce 
or  merchandize.  For  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing (he  provisions  of  this  decree,  when  a ves- 
sel arrives  in  either  of  these  rivers,  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  crew  is  to  he  examined  separate- 
ly, by  the  French  commercial  -agents  and 
custom-house  ollicers,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  the  written  documents  produced  by 
the  captain  are  genuine.  It  it  be  discover- 
ed that  the  vessel  has  touched  at  England, 
on  any  account  whatever,  besides  the  con- 
fiscation ol  the  ship  and  cargo,  the  captain 
an  tne  sailors  who  make  I rise  declarations,  are 
liable  in  fine  and  imprisonment.  I'lie  captain 
is  to'  p.iy  a fin  • ol  6000  fraiiKs,  and  each  -ador 
500  in  addition  io  -jl  t ie  otliec  penalties 
winch  former  decrees  imposed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  forged  bids -ol -lading,  or  other  un- 
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authentic  papers.  These  restrictions  have 
made  the  situation  of  the  people  rtf  Germany 
trtil  v deplorable';  for  the  strictness  with  which 
they  are  enforced,  and  the  multitude  of  troops 
•which  cover  the  country  in  every  direction, 
render  evasions  extremely  rare  and  hazard- 
ous. , 

By  the  above  tyrannical  decree,  the  safety 
of  ship,  cargo,  and  crew,  are  in  the  power  of 
any  single  seaman  on  hoard.  If  he  bear  any 
ill  will  to  the  captain  or  any  of  the  officers, 
he  may  declare  that  the  ship  lias  touched  at 
an  English  port — Ins  evidence  will  he.cagerly 
received  and  believed — no  matter  it  tiie  evi- 
dence of  all  the  rest  of  the  crew  contradict 
his.  Or,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  any  of 
the  crew  to  be  influenced  by  ill-will  to  the 
captain  or  the  other  officers  ; we  may  be  sure, 
that  rewards  are  held  out  to  informers  ; and 
thus  a man  may  declare,  that  the  ship  has 
touched  at  an  English  port,  merely  to  gain 
the  reward  attxhed  to  such  information.  . 

The  Moniteur  of  Jan.  7,  and  a'  supplement 
of  the  same  date,  contain  a long  commentary, 
in  the  form  ot  notes,  on  all  the  leading  points 
in  hisBritannic  Majesty 's reply  (See  Vul.  LII. 
p.  47t)  ) to  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor  of 
"Russia.  TIms  document,  which  may  he  con- 
sidered as  a counter-declaration  ot  France  on 
behalf  of  her  northern  ally,  is  interesting 
chiefly  on  account  ot  the  discoveries  that  it 
makes  of  the  future  views  of  Napoleon.  It 
discusses  the  subject  of  peace  pretty  freely  ; 
and  with  a seeming  leaning  towards  a nego- 
ciation  : but  with  what  sincerity  tune  alone 
will  discover.  The  most  striking  is  the  con- 
cluding note  in  this  commentary.  In  reply  to 
that  part  of  his  Majesty’s  declaration,  in 
■which  he  says,  that  he  proclaims  anew  those 
principles  of  maritime  law  against  which  the 
armed  confederacy  was  directed;  it  is  ob- 
served’, in  effect, 

That  each  of  the  contending  parties  may 
proclaim  their  respective  maritime  laws  ; but 
that  this  circumstance  need  throw  no  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  peace  ; because  each  may 
abstain  from  making  aity  declaration,  or  re- 
quiring any  renunciation  on  this  subject. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
repeated  declarations  which  have  been  made 


by  Napoleon,  that  no  peace  could  be  con- 
eluded  with  England,  hut  on  the  condition  of 
her  renouncing  what  she  calls  her  maritime 
code  ? It  is  true,  strictly  speaking,  that  by 
avoiding  all  discussion  on  this  point,  in  any 
negociation  that  may  take  place,  we  do  not 
formally  give  up  our  rights';  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that,  if  we  conclude  a treaty,  without 
having  them  recognised  in  that  treaty,  it  may 
he  afterwards  asserted,  that  our  silence  on 
these  disputed  rights  amounted  to  an  aban- 
donment of  the  principle. 

Buonaparte  is  issuing  fresh  decrees,  with 
additional  severities,  against  British  com- 
merce ; in  one  of  them,  /ta  prohibits  all  expor- 
tation from  the  French  empire.  Spam  is 
adopting  similar  measures. 

The  Dutch  government  is  fallingto  pieces, 
from  the  pressure  of  its  pecuniary  difficulties. 
The  expenditure  is  more  than  double  of  the 
1 e venue  ; the  taxes  cannot  be  increased  ; 
and  there  is  not  confidence  enough  m the 
government  to  procure  loans. 

According  to  in  formation  by  a gentleman 
who  left  a Spanish  port  on  the  05th  ultimo, 
letters  were  received  there  on  the  preceding 
day,  which  stated,  that  there  were  17,000 
French  troops  at  Lisbon,  and  7000  Spanish 
troops  at  Oporto.  At  Lisbon,  the  French  re- 
quired a contribution  of  500,000  alcases  of 
corn,  to  be  furnished  within  a certain  time  ; 
or,  if  not,  an  equivalent  in  dollars.  I11  spite 
of  the  statements  in  the  French  papers  affirm- 
ing the  favourable  reception  which  the  in- 
vaders met  with  from  the  inhabitants,  we  find 
them  obliged  to  use  all  tiie  precautions  of  an 
hostile  power.  Martial  law  lias  been  pro. 
claimed  ; and  the  inhabitants,  after  being  dis- 
armed, are  ordered  not  to  go  out  oi  their 
houses  after  seven  o’clock  lit  the  evening. 

The  accounts  of  an  insurrection  in  Lisbon 
appear  to  be  not  wholly  unfounded,  but  no 
particulars  are  yet  received.  General  Junot 
is  confiscating  property  of  every  kind  belong- 
ing to  Britisli  subjects,  l hat  can  be  disco- 
vered at  Lisbon ; and  those  who  attempt 
to  conceal  any  article  arc  liable  to  a fine  of 
ten  times  the  value,  as  well  as  to  corporal 
punishment. 
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DEC.  16. 

fT’HE  bloodiest  battle  that  ever  was  wit- 
. nessed  took  place  upon  Chiton  Downs, 
Hear  Bristol,  in  consequence  of  a quarrel  be- 
tween Pearce,  the  Game  Chicken,  and  three 
sturdy  game-keepers,  Hood,  Francis,  and 
Morris.  In  the  course  of  the  battle,  which 
lasted  20  minutes,  the  Chicken,  subject  lo  the 
whole  attack,  displayed  such  a system  ot  shitt- 
ing, retreating,  stopping, and  putting  in  hits, as 
eutirely  exhausted  li is  opponents  and  ensured 
hiju  the  dual  success  of  the  battle.  Eraucis 


and  Morris  were  left  at  the  Three  Tuns,  in 
a most  mangled  state,  and  perfectly  immove- 
able. Hood  madeoff  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
round,  seeing  that  his  companions  were  like- 
ly to  have  the  worst  of  it.  The  Chicken  has 
suffered  severely  from  a contusion  of  the 
head,  the  consequence  of  a dreadful  blow  from 
Morris  while  following  up  his  companions,  and 
is  likely  to  undergo  a surgical  operation.  It 
appears  that  the  subject  in  dispute  was  a 
basket  of  apples  that  the  Chicken  was  con- 
veying from  his  father’s,  where  he  had  spent 
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the  daj',  and  which  was  mistaken  for  game, 
the  inquiry  into  which  was  so  stoutly  resisted. 

The  wags  have  observed  that  these  gamc- 
keepers  were  on  a wrongsceitf  when  they  pur- 
sued the  Chicken  in  quest  of  game.  In  the 
main,  however,  they  were  right;  for  certainly 
they  found  as  much  game  about  him,  as  three 
of' them  could  conveniently  carry  away  ! 

‘/I.  In  the  Sheriffs,  Court,  an  inquisition 
of  damages  (in  an  action  which  had  been 
Irronght  by'  the  Earl  of  Elgin  against  Mr. 
Fergusson,  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  last 
term,  tor  criminal  conversation  with  Lady  El- 
gin, who  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  delault), 
came  on  to  be  assessed,  before  the  under-she- 
ritf  and  a special  jury  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex ; when  his  lordship  obtained  a verdict 
of  10,0001  against  Mr.  Fergusson. — On  the  re- 
tum  of  Lord  and  Lady  Elgin  from  Constanti- 
nople, where  lus  lordship  had  been  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Ottomati  Porte,  they  were  both 
stopped  in  France,  and  Lord  Elgin  held  a pri- 
soner. Lady  Elgin  remained  in  France  some 
time,  and  evinced  (he  strongest  affection  for 
her  husband  and  children.  At  length,  how- 
ever, it  was  thought  advisable  for  her  lady- 
ship to  come  to  England  ; and  she  was  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  a young 
gentleman  ofScotland,  of  family  and  fortune, 
and  who  had  ingratiated  himself  into  favour 
with  Lord  Eglm  while  in  Paris.  This  Mr. 
Fergusson  (Lord  Elgin  being  still  a prisoner 
in  France)  seduced  a woman,  until  tiuit  time 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  virtupns,  religious, 
and  amiable  of  her  sex. — Lady  Elgin’s  name 
was  Nesbilt,  a Scotch  family  of  much  res- 
pectability. 

a?.  Mrs.  White,  of  Canon-row,  Westmin- 
ster, hired  a chariot  and  pair  of  Mr.  Gillian, 
the  Surrey  side  ol  Wesl minster-bridge,  to  go 
to  Two- Waters,  Hertfordshire.  The  driver 
stopped  at  several  places  on  the  road  side,  till 
he  became  intoxicated,  and  could  not  drive 
the  chariot  in  a regular  w ay  ; he,  however, 
got  to  Watford  ; when  Mrs,  W.  determined 
not  to  proceed  any  further  with  him,  and,  tu 
pursue  her  journey , hired  a post-chaise,  which 
the  fellow  had  the  audacity  to  follow  with  the 
chariot  for  near  a nnlr,  abasing  and  threat- 
ening Mrs.  W.  all  the  way.  During  this  time 
hg  whipped  his  horses  ip  a most  cruel  man- 
ner, but  at  length  desisted  from  following  the 
lady.  On  his  return,  upon  Buslvey  Heath, 
near  Stanmore,  he  Hogged  his  horses  with  so 
much  violence,  that  he  broke  his  whip;  then, 
pursuing  Ins  cruelty  to  an  unexampled  pitch, 
forced  the  handle  of  his  whip  into  one  of  his 
horses,  so  that  his  entrails  came  out.  The 
animal,  maddened  by  the  torture,  kicked  and 
plunged,  and  falling  between  the  splinter-bar 
and  wheel,  actually  split  his  body  between 
the  flanks.  The  poor  animal  died  in  a few 
minutes.  This  inhuman  conduct  was  sefti 
by  Mr.  Peak,  who  resides  near  the  Abercorn 
Arms,  at  Stanmore.  The  fellow  proceeded 
with  the  chariot  with  one  horse,  and  drove 
with  such  violence  into  Stranmore,  that  the 


pole  of  the  chariot  and  the  horse’s  head  were 
forced  into  the  parlour  window  of  Mr.  Fitch, 
and  did  considerable  damage.  The  next 
night  the  horse  and  carnage  arrived  full 
speed  at  Mr.  Gillian’s  yard  gate,  w hich,  being 
shut,  the  pole  and  horse’s  head  forced  open, 
and  the  chariot  entered  the  yard.  The  animal 
forced  lus  way  into  the  passage  of  Mr.  Gul- 
lan’s  residence.  On  inquiry  it  turned  ®iit. 
the  fellow  had  not  found  his  way  back  to 
London  till  that  night ; when  he  stopped  at 
the  Anchor  and  Vine  public-house,  Charing- 
cross,  to  gel  some  liquor,  and  the  horse, 
tired  of  w aiting,  set  off,  and  found  his  way 
home.  On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Gnllaij 
received  several  letters  by  the  post,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  circumstance ; in  consequence 
ol  which  lie  went  in  pursuit  of  the  driver, 
whose  name  is  James  Major,  and,  having 
found  him,  took  him  to  the  Public-office, 
Bow-street:  we  fear,  however,  that  our  cri- 
minal laws  do  not  provide  a punishment  suf- 
ficient for  the  cruelty  which  this  wretch  has 
committed.  The  horse  he  killed  was  worth 
sixty  guineas. 

Jan.  1.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  pan- 
nels  of  the  outer  shutter’s  of  Mr'.  Gold’s 
house.  So.  118,  Fleet-street,  were  cut  away 
and  the  shew-glass  stripped  lit  watches, 
rings,  See.  to  the  value  of  5001, 

Old  Chrisliuas-day,  a similar  robbery  was 
committed  in  a watchmaker’s  shop,  in  Fetter- 
Jane,  from  whence  property  was  stolen  to  the 
amount  of  5001. 

8 Sii  .1.  Stuart  and  Sir  If.  Popham  at- 
tended ai  Merchant  Tay Ions’  IIa!l,  and  after 
receiving  the  freedom  of  that  company,  pro- 
ceeded to  Guildhall,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Gambier  and  Sir  Edward  Hamilton.  The 
Chamberlain  addressed  each  of  them  in  an 
appropriate  speech,  on  tlnir  respective  suc- 
cessful exert  inns,  and  presented  them  with 
the  swords  voted  by  the  Corporation.  These 
officers  then  relumed  iheir  thanks  in  a neat 
answer,  and  llie  party  retired  to  the  Mansion 
Iluiise, where  an  elegant  dinner  was  provided. 

'l’iie  gale  ot  Jan.  7 and  8,  has  done  great 
damage  on  the  coast.  At  Deal  and  Margate, 
the  sya  broke  in  with  such  violence  as  to 
threaten  t lie  destruction  of  iliese  towns.  The 
foundations  of  a great  number  of  houses  next 
the  sea  were  undermined,  store-houses  swept 
away  with  their  contents,  and  the  ground 
tier  of  their  dwelling  houses  tilled  with  water. 
The  sea  made  a considerable  breach  between 
Sandown  castle  and  the  batteTy  Xo.  1,  which 
inundated  the  chambers,  and  forced  such  a 
torrent  of  water  into  Ihe  lower  streels  of  Deal, 
that  the  cellars  were  completely  filled,  and 
property  to  a large  amount  destroyed.  In  a 
row  of  houses  adjoining  to  Alfred-square,  Ihe 
tprrent  was  so  deep,  that  boats  were  obliged 
to  begot  down,  and  Ihe  miserable  inhabi- 
tants taken  out  of  their  houses  from  the 
chamber  windows.  Several  quays  in  Beech- 
street,  which  had  braved  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments for  a series  of  years,  have  been  totally 
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destroyed,  and  the  timber  washed  out  to  sea. 
— At  Margate  all  the  hatlnng-rooms  were 
hashed  awav.  as  well  as  a great  part  of  the 
pier.  A number  of  vessels  have  been  lost, 
<ir  materially  injured  : the  whole  damage 
-there  is  estimated  at  30,0001. 

11.  At  the  Old-Bailey,  William  Chap- 
man, captain  of  a Liverpool  slave-ship,  was 
indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Robert 
Dunn,  by  exposing  him  naked  to  the  weather, 
by  starving  him,  and  by  repeated  acts  of  cru- 
elty and  ill-treatment. 

The  Solicitor-General  opened  the  case,  in 
the  absence  of  the  King’s  Abvncate;  when 
Geo.  Scott,  the  doctor  on  board  the  ship,  and 
the  principal  evidence,  together  with  Richard 
S nihli,  Henry  Nutson,  John  Burrier,  ami 
others  of  the  ship’s  crew,  were  called  to  cor- 
roborate the  case  made  out.  The  substance 
of  the  evidence  is  as  follows: — 

The  deceased  was  sent  out  by  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  and  it  appeared,  that  the 
«aptam  had  taken  an  early  dislike  to  him, 
from  a suspicion  that  lie  was  placed  on  board 
as  a spy  on  the  conduct  of  the  ship's  officers. 
The  ship  had  not  left  Liverpool  more  than  a 
month,  when  the  deceased  having  spilt  some 
molasses,  deceived  five  dozen  lashes,  by  the 
captain’s  orders.  From  that  time,  September 
1805,  till  the  3lst  of  March,  1807,  the  decea- 
sed experienced  an  uninterrupted  series  of  ill- 
treatment  and  privation.  Every  fault,  how- 
ever trivia],  was  visited  with  the  severest 
chastisement : he  was  suspended  for  hours 
together  with  a chain  round  his  middle,  and 
Jett  swinging,  in  a horizontal  position  ; he 
was  tied  up  by  the  neck,  his  toes  just  touch- 
ing the  deck,  till  he  was  nearly  strangled  ; he 
was  then  suspended  by  the  legs,  with  his 
head  downwards,  his  lingers  ends  resting 
upon  the  liatchways,  till  the  blood,  having 
overcharged  the  vessels  of  the  head  and 
brain,  he  became  insensible.  Again,  lie  was 
exposed  naked  to  the  weather,  and  compelled, 
in  the  midst  of  a cold  rain,  to  wring  out  the 
swabs;  and  was  employed  to  empty  the  tubs 
in  which  the  slaves  deposited  their  tilth.  On 
one  occasion,  when  he  had  upsetoite  of  these 
tubs  upon  the  deck,  the  captain  beat  bun 
with  a handspike,  and  bruised  and  lace- 
rated his  body  in  a most  pitiable  way;  the 
blood  flowed  from  his  head  and  covered  his 
shoulders.  He  likewise  had  his  head  half 
6haved  and  painted,  his  body  marked  with 
colours,  and  suspended  by  his  wrists,  lied  at 
the  extreme  ends  of  a broomstick.  In  this 
way  lie  set  the  slaves  upon  deck  to  laugh  at 
bim.  His  daily  allowance  was  a pound  of 
yam  or  bread,  and  three  half  pints  of  water; 
of  course,  his  body  became  emaciated,  and 
his  flesh  and  strength  dwindled  away.  Ho 
was  also  beat  over  the  face  and  eyes  with 
the  handle  of  a cat,  and  which  acts  of  cruelty 
were  repeated  almost  daily.  The  last  act  of 
cruelty,  however,  was,  when  the  poor  wretch 
was  discovered  lying  in  the  place  where  the 
pigs  were  kept.  He  again  used  the  hand- 


spike, and  beat  him  with  it  from  head  to 
foot.  The  deceased  crawled  to  the  forecastle, 
where  he  lay  with  a mat  to  cover  him, 
incapable  of  moving.  He  continued  in  that 
situation  till  he  expired,  about  tlirev  or  four 
days  after.  The  captain  was  told  of  his 
death,  and  exclaimed — “ D— n his  eyes, 
throw  him  overboard  !” — The  doctor’s  de- 
scription of  the  dead  body  was  as  follows  : — 
“ The  face  was  so  swollen,  that  his  eyes 
could  not  be  seen — his  head  was  also  swelled, 
and  ins  hair  clotted  with  blood  ; his  breast 
bone  stuck  out  like  a wedge;  his  back  ap- 
peared to  be  humped  ; his  belly  was  shrunk 
in  ; Ins  whole  frame  was«  emaciated,  and  Ins 
body  covered  with  bruises. 

lir.  Powell  and  Mr.  Ramsden,  of  Saint 
Bartholomew's  hospital,  were  called,  in  be- 
half of  the  prosecution,  and  stated,  that  if  the 
treatment  ascribed  to  the  captain  was  true, 
they  had  no  doubt  it  would  occasion  death. 
Die  banging  by  the  heels  itself  was  suffici- 
ent to  have  produced  apoplexy. 

The  prisoner,  when  called  on  for  his  de- 
fence, produced  a written  paper,  which  stated 
that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a turbulent 
and  mutinous  crew,  and  that  lie  was  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  severities  in  order 
to  maintain  his  command.  Smith,  the  gunner, 
after  disobeying  Ins  orders,  said  he  bad  the 
key  of  the  magazine,  and  would  blow  up  the 
ship  ; on  another  occasion,  eleven  out  of 
twenty-live  of  his  crew  left  the  ship,  and 
went  on  shore;  that  the  whole  was  a conspi- 
racy to  take  away  his  life,  and  the  charge. 
Lad  been  made  up  by  the  doctor  out  of  re- 
venge, he,  the  prisoner,  having  punished  lnni 
for  Ins  misconduct. 

The  prisoner’s  counsel  then  called  Cap. 
tains  Bell  and  Duberlv,  and  the  purser  of  a 
vessel  called  the  Challenge,  who  deposed, 
that  they  heard  Scott  say  to  the  crew,  iri  a 
drinking-house  at  Montserrat, ‘‘  I’ll  make  him 
repent  flogging  me.  \Ve  must  be  ail  of  one 
mind,  or  wc  shall  do  nothing.’’ — lie  likewise 
produced  some  other  evidence  to  character, 
£cc. 

All.  Justice  Le  Blanc  summed  up  the  evi- 
dence; and,  alter  eommentipgat  great  length, 
said,  it  was  a question  purely  with  respect  to 
the  credibility  of  witnesses.  It  they  believed 
the  facts  deposed, -they  certainly  amounted 
to  murder;  lint  if  they  thoughtthe  facts  had 
been  overcharged,  and  the  case  had  lieeijt 
made  up  from  motives  of  pique,  rather  than 
of  public  justice,  then  they  would  lake  the 
case  into  consideration,  and  say  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  the  prisoner  wag 
not  entitled  to  their  acquittal  ? 

At  nine  o’clock  the  Jury  withdrew,  and 
continued  out  till  a gunner  pmt  three  the 
next  morning,  when  they  returned  with  a ver- 
dict of  not  guilty  ! ! ! There  were  two  other 
indictments  against  the  prisoner,  for  the  mur- 
der of  II.  Johnson  and  Jplin  Jlanson,  which 
were  afterwards  read  over,  but  the  evidence 
being  the  same  as  oil  the  former  trial,  if  w y.t 
deemed  unnecessary  to  proceed. 


Marriagts. 


£0.  Lieutenant  Halifax,  of  the  Royal  Lan- 
cashire militia,  whose  engagement  was  to 
walk  30  nnles  per  day,  for  £0  successive 
tiay3,  completed  his  laborious  undertaking, 
and  was  ushered  into  Exeter  in  triumph,  pre- 
ceded by  a regimental  band  of  music,  and 
accompanied  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  who 
celebrated  his  victory  with  repeated  huzzas. 

Last  week,  Thomas  Smith  and  Win.  Proc- 
tor, who  were  lately  the  guard  and  coach- 
man of  the  mail  which  runs  from  Birming- 
ham to  Manchester,  were  tried  for  an  out- 
rageous assault,  with  an  intent  to  violate  the 
person  of  a female, ’who  was  the  only  pas- 
senger in  the  coach.  The  moment  she  ar- 
rived at  Manchester,  she  acquainted  Mr. 
Akers,  the  superintendant  of  the  mails,  and 
he  caused  their  immediate  apprehension. — 
Their  lordships  the  postmaster-general  di- 
rected this  prosecution  t®  be  carried  on  at 
the  public  expence  : the  defendants,  after  a 
Jung  trial,  were  convicted;  and  the  court 
sentenced  the  guard  to  three  months,  and 
the  coachman  to  six  months  imprisonment  ; 
each  of  them  also  to  stand  in  the.  pillory  at 
Congleton  (near  which  town  the  assault  was 
committed),  to  find  security  for  their  good 
behaviour  for  three  years,  to  pay  a fine  of 
City  pounds  each  to  the  king,  anil  to  be  im- 
prisoned till  such  securities  are  found,  and 
the  fines  paid. 
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It  was  agreed  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Bank  to  advance  to  government  a loan  of 
three  millions,  without  interest,  until  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  a definitive 
treaty  of  peace  ; to  present  to  government 
the  sum  ot  500,0001.  from  the  balance  of  the 
unclaimed  dividends;  and  to  diminish  the 
charge  for  the  management  of  the  public 
funds  70,0001.  a-year.  The  repayment  of  the 
three  millions  is  to  be  secured  by  Exchequer 
bills,  made  payable  at  the  period  above 
stated. 


Common  Pi.eas,  Dec.  17. — Hathaway  v. 
Barra  w and  others,  for  a conspiracy  to  preveni 
plaintiff  obtaining  his  certificate  under  a com- 
mission of  bankruptcy. — Verdict  for  plaintiff, 
2,0001. 

N.B.  T lie  defendants  have  already  graced 
the  pillory  under  a criminal  prosecution  lor 
the  same  offence. 

Dec.  22.  In  the  same  court,  a writ  of  in- 
quiry was  instituted  by  Mess  s.  Baglehole  and. 
ltedgrace,  of  Mark-lane,  factors,  against  Mr. 
John  Muggeridge,  a miller,  at  Ewell,  in  Sur- 
rey, to  assess  the  damages  the  plaiutiffs  had 
sustained  by  the  defendant’s  buying  a parcel 
of  wheat,  and  neither  paying  for,  nor  taking 
it  aw  ay  ; when  the  jury  found  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiffs,  1091.  18s.  lid.  lor  the  wlieat 
and  special  damages  subsequent  to  the  sale. 


MARRIAGES. 


CPHE  Right  Hon.  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  K.B. 

to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Thrale,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Coventry,  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Deerlmrst,  to  the  Hon.  Emma  Lygon, 
daughter  of  Lord  Beauchamp. 

At  Halifax,  SirT.  M.  Hardy,  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Admiral  Berkeley. 

T.  Combe,  Esq.  of  the  British  Museum,  to 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Gray. 

In  Dublin,  Sir  S.  Bradstreet,  Bart,  to  Miss 
C.  Murphy. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  T.  Bonar,  jun.  Esq.  to 
the  widow  of  Sir  C.  Gascoigne. 

At  Richmond,  Captain  James  Sharp,  of  the 
Bengal  Establishment,  to  Miss  C.  Darell, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  L.  Darell, 
Bart. 

At  Mary  le-bone,  G.  Shee,  Esq.  to  Jane, 
eldest  daughter  of  W.  Young,' Tisq.  of  Hurley- 
street,  Cavendish-square. 

At  Weymouth,  Cajrtain  J.  R.  Franklin,  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  service,  to 
l lie  eldest  daughter  of  John  Butler  Butlers, 
Esq. 

At  Deptford,  B.  Stanley,  Esq.  of  Hackney 
Terrace;  to  Miss  Jeykiii,  of  Strawberry-hall, 
New  Cross,  Surrey. 

At  Freshwater  church.  Isle  of  Wight,  Sir 
E P.  Dairy mple,  Bart.  Lieut.  Col.  of  the 
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royal  regiment  of  Malta,  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  E.  Rushworth,  Esq.  of  Farring- 
lord  Hill,  in  that  isle. 

At  Dublin,  the  Hon.  II.  G.  Toler,  second 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  John,  Lord  Norbury, 
by  the  permission  of  the  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  Ireland,  to  Miss  E.  Brabazon,  a minor, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Win.  Brabazon,  Esq. 
of  line  county  of  Mayo,  and  niece,  to  the  late 
Sir  A.  Brabazon,  Bart,  deceased. 

J.  S.  Horton,  Esq.  captain  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Princess  of  Orange,  to  Mrs.  Wliorwood, 
widow  of  the' late  II.  M.  Wliorwood,  Esq.  of 
Ilea  ding  ton,  Oxfordshire, 

F.  Adams,  Esq.  of  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  to 
Miss  M.  Slmte  Manley,  fifth  daughter  of  John 
Manley,  Esq.  of  Bloomsbury. 

Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.  captain  in  the  West 
Kent  militia,  to  Miss  Whistler,  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Whistler,  late  of  Barton  Mtlls, 
Suffolk. 

Wm.  Holmes,  Esq.  of  Great  James- street. 
Bedford-row,  to  Miss  George,  of  Waxlovv- 
liouse,  near  Southall,  Middlesex. 

J.  G.  Donne,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Eaines,  Esq. 
of  Langton  Court,  near  Bristol. 

A R.  Sutherland,  Ksq.  M.  P.  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  J,  Mills,  of  Parliament-street). 
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T ATELY,  aged  75.  the  Tier.  F.  Will  an.  52 
years  vicar  d.F  the  holy  Trinity,  King’s 
Court,  in  the  city  of  York,  and  perpetual 
curate  of  Telford. 

At  Windsor  Castle,  at  an  advanced  age, 
the  Rev.  John  I > n,  D.T).  F.A  S.  (.’.aton 
of  Windsor,  and  master  of  St.  Cross,  Hants. 

At  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Trollope’s,  Christ’s 
Hospital,  the  Rev.  T.  Marler,  late  chaplain 
to  the  British  factory  at  Oporto. 

In  Ti is  70lh  year,  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Jackson, 
35  years  vicar  of  Warminster,  and  rector  of 
Kuigston-Devcrill,  Wilts. 

In  his  82d  year,  the  Rev,  N.  Wetherell, 
D.D.  dean  of  Hereford,  master  of  Einver- 
sitv  College,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster. 

I n his  83  d year,  the  Rev  J.  Dalton,  of 
Piicombe-house,  near  Bruton,  Somerset. 

At  Kingston  house,  near  Oxford,  Lady 
Maekuorth,  wife  of  Sir  B)rghy  Mackwortli, 
Dart. 

In  the  77lh  year  of  his  age,  Philip  Cosby, 
Esq.  Admiral  of  the  Red. 

At  the  Dowager  Lady  Frankland’s,  in  Fd- 
ward-street,  Portman-squarc,  Miss  H.  Trank- 
land,  the  only  unmarried  daughter  of  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  T.  Frank  land,  Bart,  and 
sister  of  the  present  Sir  T.  Trankland,  Bart, 
of  Thirlesby  Park,  Yorkshire. 

J.  Bettesworlh,  Ksq.  of  Rectory -house, 
Parson's  Green,  near  London,  only  brother 
of  the  late  Mr.  George  Bcttesworth,  of 
Porlsea,  aged  75. 

At  Wishford,  near  Southampton,  Mr. 
Blake,  an  eminent  farmer  there,  aged  84. 

T.  Perkins,  Esq.  of  Thornhiii-glt-street, 
Bed  lord-square. 

At'Southainpton,  E.  E.  Colman,  Esq.  late 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  84th  regiment  of 
infantry. 

At  Braeknall,  Berks,  William  Moore, 
Esq.  late  ot  Byfleet,and  of  Say es,  Surrey. 

At  his  house,  Millpond  bridge,  Bermond- 
sey, T.  Carter,  Esq,  in  his  doth  year,  one  of 
liis  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Surrey. 

At  Saxliam  cottage,  near  Bury,  W.  Dawson, 
Esq.  aged  71. 

At  the  age  of  103.  at  Llandegai,  Carnar- 
vonshire, Mr.  William  Lilly.  His  sister  died 
at  the  age  of  102. 

’The  Rev.  Thomas  Taylor,  LL. D.  Arch- 
dp  icon  of  Chichester,  rector  of  Wottun  and 
Akdiger,  in  Surrey  ; formerly  fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Oxford. 

In  the  43d:  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Z. 
Stitfh  i'll,  M.  A.  of  Wisbech. 

In  Dublin,  aged  80,  Sir  F.  Hutchinson, 
Bart. 

In  the  Clth  year  of  his  age,  D.  Bureau, 
Esq.  merchant,  of  Walhrook,  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assuiance 
•ilmupauy  of  Loudon. 


At  his  seat,  at  Southill,  Somersetshire, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Strode,  a justice  of 
the  peace  for  that  county,  and  late  com- 
mandant of  the  Bath  volunteers. 

At  Woolwich,  Mrs.  Cookson,  wife  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  C.  N.  C'ookson,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery.  * 

V\  illiam  West,  Esq.  of  Pullen’s-row,  Isling- 
ton. in  his  75th  year. 

In  Diike’s-court,  Bow-street,  Mr.  Cole- 
man, a very  ingenious  engraver  in  wood  ; 
and  whose  talents  had,  at  different  times, 
procured  him  distinguished  premiums  from 
the  Society  lor  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  he. 

At  the  While  Horse  Inn,  Fetter-lane, 
Lieutenant  William  Miller,  of  the  West 
Norfolk  militia.  On  his  way  from  Canter- 
bury, to  visit  his  family  at  Downham,  in 
Norfolk,  he  suddenly  became  blind ; and 
afler  four  days  illness,  he  expired  at  the 
above  inn. 

In  Bow-street,  aged  do,  Air.  Thomas  Carp- 
meal,  one  of  the  oldest  olliccrs  belonging 
to  the  public  otlice.  tHe  was  officer  38 
years,  having  been  appointed  in  the  year 
1763,  by  the  late  Sir  John  Fielding. 

In  Bloomsbury-square.  after  a short  illness, 
Mrs.  Moysey,  wife  of  A.  Moysey,  Esq. 

At  the  Hot  Wells,  Cltfton,  John  Johnson, 
Esq.  of  Great  Torrington,  Devon,  and  also  a 
captain  in  the  Iloyal  Westminster  militia. 

In  Wunpole-street,  R.  de  Vins,  Esq.  in  his 
73th  year,  upwards  of  40  years  one  of  the 
searciiers  in  his  Majesty’s  customs. 

E.  Filmor,  Esq.  of  Johu-st  reel, Bedford  row. 

At  a very  advanced  age.  Airs.  Fouace, 
sister  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Aucaster,  and 
daughter  of  Major  Bayard. 

In  Norwich,  Ur  d 53,  Air.  J.  Landy,  many 
venrs  an  eminent  druggist  in  that  city. 

H.  Watcl.orn,  Esq.  senior  alderman  of 
the  corporation  of  Leicester. 

S.  Lloyd,  Esq.  banker,  of  Birmingham,  in 
his  80lb  year. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  rector  of  ColeshilJ, 
Berks,  and  many  years  master  of  the  free 
graihmarschoolof  Win  wick,  near  Warringtan. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mutlowe,  rector  of  Bread 
Windsor,  Dorsetshire.  The 'living  (Said  to 
be  worth  5001.  per  ann.)  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

The  Rev.  E.  Langford,  one  of  his  Majes- 
ty’s chaplains,  rector  of  Gaytan,  he.  and 
chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Boston. 

In  Lower  Brook-street,  General  Leland, 
late  member  for  Stamford,  and  colonel  of 
the  64th  regiment  of  foot. 

John  Mark  Le  Cointe,  Esq.  chief  of  the 
South  Sea  Stock  and  Annuity  Offices. 

At  Iliston,  Cambridgeshire,  aged  00,  Mr. 
Joseph  Heighten,  father  of  Air.  John  Deigh- 
ton,  bookseller  of  Cambridge, 
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In  Coleinan-street-buildiiygs,  aged  82,  the 
Rev.  J ,)hn  Newton,  28  years  rector  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnotb,  and  St.  Mary  Mount- 
church  Haw. 

At  Keilles,  in  the  parish  of  Fowlis  Wester, 
Scotland,  Janet  M’Xaughton,  in  her  108th 
year  ; she  was  a native  of  the  parish  of  Dull, 
and  had  lived  in  three  centuries.  Her  me- 
mory had  completely  failed  her  as  to  recent 
occurrences,  even  of  a lew  days,  while  it  was 
remarkably  retentive  as  to  events  of  a very 
Teniote  date,  of  which  she  talked  much,  par- 
ticularly of  those  of  the  years  1715,  and 
1745.  She  enjoyed  excellent  health,  till 
within  two  dajsu/hcr  death. 

In  Dublin,  the  lady  of  S*r  Frederic  Flood, 
Bart. 

In  Dublin,  Mrs.  Jam  Landy,  sister  of  the 
late  Lord  Ktlwarden. 

In  his  80th  yeur,  Mr.  John  Wingrave, 
many  years  a bookbinder  ol  i miinnce.  in 
Bed  Lion-court,  Fleet-street.'  lie  was  father 
ef  the  trade,  and  one  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Damian's  parish,  of  which  he 
was  constable  in  1767,  and  apprehended  the 
notorious  Mrs.  Browttrigg.  He  at  that  time 
published  a curious  “ Narrative  of  the  hor- 
rid cruelties  inflicted  by  her  upon  her  ap- 
prentice, Mary  Clifford,”  Xe.  and  for  which 
she  received  sentence  of  death,  Sept.  12, 
1767. 

Matthew  Talbot,  of  the  White  Hart, 
Bridgford,  near  Stafford,  aged  46.  Some 
time  previous  to  his  death  he  was  seined  with 
a lethargic  complaint,  commonly  called  a 
trance,  in  which  ho  continued  for  several 
days,  as  in  a profound  sleep.  He  then 
awoke  for  a short  time,  in  a most  impatient 
slate  of  hunger.  Having  satisfied  the  crav- 
ings of  nature,  he  again  gradually  fell  into 
the  same  drowsy  and  insensible  state,  from 
which  nothing  could  rouse  him.  In  this  (it 
of  lethargy  he  continued  for  a whole  week, 
when  he  awoke,  hut  to  meet  the  sleep  of 
death. 

Marv  George,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul, 
Bristol,  aged  114,  being  great  great  grand- 
mother to  a numerous  family. 

In  the  Crescent,  Bath,  Edward  Horne,  Esq. 
of  Bevis  Mount,  in  the  county  ol  Southamp- 
ton. 

In  his  ?9h  year,  Thomas  Simpson,  Esq. 
at  York,  late  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Sion 
College,  London. 

At  Kelso,  Thomas  Barstow,  Esq.  his  Ma- 
jesty's Falconer  for  Scotland. 

At  Islington,  Mr.  Geurgc  Franklin,  stock- 
broker. 

At  Cheltenham,-  George  Parker,  Esq,  of 
Park  hall,  Stafford,  grandson  of  the  late  lord 
Chief  Baron  Parker,  and  nephew  to  the 
Countess  of  St.  Vincent. 

Dk-.8.  After  a painful  illness,  which  he 
endured"  with  exemplary  resignation,  Henry 
Callender,  Esq,  of  No,  51,  Lnne-strect. 

12.  ht  I\in faun’s  Castle,  Scotland,  Wil- 
Giav, iu  his  53d  year, 


18.  At  iier  cottage,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Lady  Frances  ToIIemachc,  sister  to  the  E.trl 
of  Dysart. 

21.  Mr.  William  Hutchins,  of  Giltspur- 
street. 

23.  At  Kinfanus,  near  Perth,  in  his  87lh 
year,  Andrew  Hall,  kirk  officer,  beadle,  or 
sexton  of  that  parish;  in  which  office  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  1742.  Iiis  grand- 
father, lather,  and  himself,  held  the  office, 
in  regular  succession,  for  160  years. 

21.  At  Theabstone,  near  Bedale,  John 
Williams.  Esq.  aged  71. 

2.5.  At  his  seat  at  Belton,  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  his  64  th  year, the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brown- 
low.  lie  was  only  son  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Sir  J din  Cu-t,  Barf,  speaker  of  the. 
house  of  commons,  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  services  in  that  high  office,  was  advanced 
to  the  peerage  in  1776.  His  lordship  was 
twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Drury,  daughter 
hi,,!  co-heiress  to  Sir  Thomas  Drury,  ot  Ober- 
sloue,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  sister  to  the 
Countess  n ('Buckinghamshire  ; and, secondly, 
to  Miss  Bankes,  only  daughter  of  Sir  H. 
Bankes,  of  Wimbledon,  by  whom  he  has  left 
a numerous  issue.  He  is  succeeded  in  his 
titles  and  estates  by  his  eldest  son,  the  lion. 
.Tulin  Cits' , M.  P.  for  the  Borough  of  Cli— 
tiiero.  The  remains  of  the  late  lord  were 
interred  in  the  family  vault,  at  Belton.  His 
lordship  was  follow  td  to  the  grave,  oil  foot, 
by  six  suits  and  five  daughters,  as  well  as 
by  near  150  of  his  tenantry,  in  mounting. 

At  Linlithgow,  Nurval  Smith,  who  had 
been  a driver  of  the  Stirling  coach  upwards 
of  fifteen  years  ; and  what  is  very  surprising, 
he  accumulated  money,  and  other  properly, 
to  the  amount  of  15001. — This  shews  w hat 
may  be  done  in  such  a situation,  if  careful, 

1 ill  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  was 
never  known  to  he  ill  for  a day,  or  unlit  lor 
Ins  daily  employment. 

Aged  70,  Michael  Hodgson,  Esq.  of  Mtis- 
v.ell  Hill,  near  Hornsey. 

In  consequence  of  eating  muscles,  Air. 
Joseph  Geriard,  ol  Pleasington,  near  Black- 
burn. 

At  Goytrc,  in  Monmouthshire,  aged  22, 
Mrs.  Maria  Wilheriugron,  wile  ot  Henry 
Witlierington.  Esq. 

26.  At  her  house  in  T'pper  Grosveuor- 
street,  Emma,  Countess  Dowager  of  Mount 
Edgecombe,  relict  of  the  third  lord  and  first 
Earl,  and  mother  to  the  present  ear!.  Her 
ladyship  was  Miss  Gilbert,  only  daughter 
and  heir  of  Dr.  John  Gilbert,  who  was  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

27.  At  Newcastle,  aged  .85,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Richardson,  aunt  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

28.  Air.  Walter  Williams,  of  the  Hawkers’ 
and  Pedlars’  Office,  Soinersel-plwce  ; and 
many  years  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Chan- 
ctry. 

At  Glasgow,  John  Pattison,  Esq.  mer- 
chant. 

At  Gu.ditrl,  riy:.r  DuLii:i,  tl  t‘  .’Tea,  Hwh, 
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Gore,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  many 
years  a member  of  the  Irish  parliament, 

29.  In  the  Minories,  Win,  Wilson,  Esq. 
in  his  77th year. 

81.  Aged  74,  John  Veysey,  Esq.  of  Brant- 
ford Speke,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Devon.  lie  left 
64  nephews  and  nieces,  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed his  property. 

Jan.  1.  1808.  In  West-street,  Hackney, 
in  his  40lfc  year,  Captain-lieutenant  and 
Quarter-master  James  Scott,  of  the  first  regi- 
ment of  Royal  Tower  Hamlets  militia. 

Mr.  Wm.  Lovell,  paper-hanger,  of  Fleet- 
street. 

2.  Tn  Worship-street,  Shoreditch,  Mr. 
John  Bolt,  sadler. 

At  his  house,  at  Hammersmith,  Mr.  Thos. 
Brown,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 

At  Trowbridge,  Thomas  Drinkwater,  Esq. 

Abraham  Hield,  Esq.  of  New  Broad-street. 

In  Ireland,  P.  Conry,  M.  D. 

3.  Aged  57.  at  his  house  at  Southall,  Mid- 
dlesex, after  a long  and  painful  illness,  which 
he  boro  with  exemplary  patience  and  re- 
signation, Robert  Donald,  Esq.  many  years 
a resident  in  Calcutta,  Bengal.  His  loss  is 
much  regretted  by  his  friends,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  poor  of  his  neighbourhood,  to 
whom  he  was  a liberal  but  unostentatious 
benefactor. 

At  Idsworth  Park,  Hants,  Jervoise  Clarke 
Jervoise,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Yarmouth,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

In  the  Wardwick,  Derby,  in  his  58th  year, 
John  Harrison,  Esq.  solicitor. 

4.  In  King-street,  Westminster,  in  his  74th 
year,  Mr.  George  Fairborue,  locksmith  to 
his  Majesty. 

At  Cheltenham,  Lady  Herries. 

In  her  38lh  year,  Mrs.  Sarah  Adcock, 
wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Adcock,  druggist,  of  St. 
Mary  Axe. 

At  Eallywnlter,  aged  98,  Mr.  Hercules 
M'Dowl,  who  lived  to  see  31  grand-chil- 
dren, and  51  greal-grand-childrcn. 

5.  At  his  house,  Place  Green,  Chislehursf, 
Kent,  sincerely  and  most  deservedly  la- 
mented by  a large  circle  of  friends  and  re- 
lations, William  Kynnier,  Esq.  He  had  jgst 
completed  his  (ifnli  year;  for  he  was  horn 
£th  January,  1742.  Profound  grief  lor  the 
death  o!  Ins  truly  excellent  friend  Mr.  Cal- 
lender, of  Lime-street  [see  Dec.  CJ,  added 
to  a severe  cold  occasioned  by  an  affectionate 
visit  to  that  gentleman,  when  he  lay  on  the 
h.d  of  dissolution,  overpowered  the  remain- 
ing strength  of  a sensibly  debilitated  con- 
stitution. Mr.  Kynnier  died  with  great  com- 
posure; the  lamp  of  life  shone  gradually 
f ainter  and  fainter,  glimmered,  twinkled,  and 
expired.  He  sunk  into  the  cold  arms  of 
death,  like  a wearied  infant  hushed  to  sweet 
and  deep  repose  in  the  embraces  of  his  nurse. 
Peace  to  tins  good  man’s  soul  ! 

At  Elie  House,  Fifesbire,  Sir  Fhilip  An- 
siruther,  Bart. 


6.  At  Croydon  Grove,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Walker,  banker,  of  London, 

Mrs.  Bow'erbank,  wife  of  Thomas  Bower- 
bank,  Esq.  of  Hackney. 

Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Robert  Hunter,  Esq. 
ef  Kew. 

7.  Aged  77,  Mr.  Flexnry. 

Mr.  Richard  Winter,  of  Long-acre. 

At  Brompton,  Mrs.  Stephanoff,  celebrated 
as  an  artist  for  fruit  and  flower  paintings. 

8.  At  Stonehouse,  near  Plymouth,  at  the 
age  oftwenty  years,  Miss  Mary  Beddeh,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Richard  Beddeh,  Esq.  agent 
to  the  naval  hospital  there.  This  amiable 
young  lady,  who  was  cut  6ff  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty,  supported  with  the  great- 
est fortitude,  resignation,  and  piety,  an  illness 
of  five  weeks,  attended  with  a degree  of  ex- 
cruciating pain  and  agony  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Her  cultivated  mind,  frank  and  inge- 
nuous disposition,  gentle  and  unaffected  man- 
ners, and  personal  accomplishments,  endeared 
her  most  highly  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
her  acquaintance  ; and  the  strongest  consola- 
tion of  her  afflicted  parents  for  her  irreparable 
loss  is  tbe  reflection,  that  in  that  circle  her 
memory  is  universally  honoured,  and  her 
aarly  and  melancholy  fate  deeply  lamented. 

At  Edinburgh,  in  his  23d  year,  Lord  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon. 

10.  In  Spital-square,  in  his  80:h  year, 
William  Comptin,  Esq. 

At  Painswick,  Gloucestershire,  aged  65, 
the  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter,  near  20  years 
minister  of  the  dissenting  congregation  in  that 
town. 

11.  AtTopsham,  Devon,  in  the  87th  year 
of  her  age,  universally'  respected  and  re- 
gretted, Mrs.  Miller,  relict  of  Henry  Miller, 
Esq.  of  that  place. 

In  Upper  Guillbrd-street,  in  her  84th  year, 
Mrs.  Lodington. 

12.  At  Maidstone,  in  his  74lh  year,  Tho- 
mas Argles,  Esq. 

The  lady  of  Sir  John  Blois,  Bart,  of  Cook-: 
field  Hall,  Suffolk. 

At  Bracknell,  Berks,  Mrs.  Macklin,  print- 
seller,  of  Fleet-street,  London. 

Edward  Piers,  Esq.  a captain  in  the  army, 
an.d  brother  to  Sir  John  Piers,  Bart.  In  a lit 
of  despair,  he  put  ail  pud  to  his  existence,  at 
his  lodgings,  in  Ramsgate,  by'  shooting  him- 
self through  the  head.  The  deceased  was  on 
his  passage  to  Madeira,  for  the  recovery'  of 
his  health,  which  had  been  in  a very  preca- 
rious state. — The  coroner’s  inquest  declared, 
the  cause  to  be  Lunacy. 

At  Penleigh,  near  West  bury',  Gilbert  Fro  we 
Beckct  Turner,  Esq.  w ho  served  sheriff  lor 
Wills  in  J796. 

14.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Clarke,  of  the 
Ge  irge  Inn,  Aldermanbury . 

15.  Ill  Portland-place,  the  lion.  Mrs.  S. 
Yortley  Mackenzie. 

At:  Grmskirk,  aged  78,  the  Hon.  Charles- 
Lewts  Mordaunt,  cousin  to  the.  Earl  of  Fe- 
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terborough,  and  one  ofbis  Majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace. 

17.  At  Hampstead,  aged  81,  Philip  Slater, 
Esq. 

In  Gray’s- Inu-lane,  Mr.  J.  Golden. 

In  his  80th  year,  at  East  Acton,  Jonathan 
Wathen,  Esq.  who  had  long  been  eminent  as 
a surgeon. 

18.  Lord  Viscount  Trafalgar,  the  only 
son  of  Earl  Nelson,  of  a tvphus  fever.  He 
was  interred,  on  the  25lh,m  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, by  the  side  of  his  late  gallant  unde. 
Admiral  Lord  Nelson.  , 

19.  John  Warburton,  Esq.  of  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster.’ 

At  Hitchin  Priory,  the  wife  of  Emilius 
Henry  Delme  Ralcliffe,  Esq. 

20.  At  his  seat,  in  Cheshire,  Richard  Pen- 
nant, Baron  Penrhyn  of  Penrhyn,  in  the 
county  of  Louth,  Ireland.  His  lordship 
was  the  son  of  John  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn, 
Esq.  and  was  created  a baron  26lh  Sept. 
1733.  In  1765,  his  lordship,  then  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, married  Ann  Susannah,  only  child  and 
heiress  of  Lieutenant  general  Hugh  War- 
burton,  of  Wilmington,  in  Cheshire. 

At  Hammersmith,  in  her  75lh  year,  Mrs. 
Dagge,  widow  of  John  Dagge,  Esq,  formerly 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

The  Wife  of  J.  W.  Phipps,  Esq.  of  Cork- 
street,  Burlington -gardens. 

21.  In  Howland-streef,  aged  63,  John 
Roden,  Esq.  late  of  the  privy-council  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica. 

22.  In  her  79th  year,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ame- 
lia Leag'n. 

At  Rainsbury.in  her  92d  year.Mrs.Bafson. 

23.  At  Camberwell,  Mr.  Robert  Kingston, 
late  6f  Walbrook. 

24.  John  Morgan,  Esq.  of  Charlotte-street, 

Bloomsbury.  

DRATHS  ARJIOAD. 

Lately,  in  Sicily,  of  a putrid  fever,  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  ins  Majesty’s  messengers, 
who  had  left  Vienna,  about  two  months  be- 
fore, with  despatches  from  Lord  Pembroke. 

In  St.  Ann’s,  Jamuicji,  James  Henry,  E-q. 
one  of  the  representatives  in  the  assembly 
for  that  parish. 

In  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  William  Hall 
Durham,  Esq.  barrister  at  law. 

Srpi.  4.  Otflhe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ar- 
thur Brocas,  Esq. 

Oct.  27.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  a 
bilious  fever,  Andrew  Barnard,  Esq.  secre- 


tary to  that  colony  ; a situation  which  lie  had 
tilled  with  great  credit,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Lord  Macartney’s  government,  in 
1797,  till  the  restoration  of  the  colony  to 
Holland  by  the  peace  of  Amiens ; and  to 
which  he  was  again  appointed  by  the  late 
ministry,  under  the  givernment  of  Lord  Ca- 
ledon. Mr.  Barnard  was  son  to  the  late 
Dr.  Barnard,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  in  Ire- 
land, and  married  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  sister 
to  the  Earl  of  Balcarras  and  the  Countess  of 
Ilardwicke,  who  survives  him. 

N pv.  7.  At  Rome,  Angelica  Kauffman,  a 
celebrated  artist,  in  her  67th  ycai.  The  ill- 
ness which  preceded  her  dissolution  was  long 
and  painful,  but  sustained  with  pious  forti- 
tude, and  exemplary  resignation.  In  Rome, 
where  the  love  of  the  arts  is  the  sole  senti- 
ment that  has  survived  the  shipwreck  of  its 
glory,  the  death  of  this  distinguished  person 
caused  an  universal  sensation.  People  of  all 
ranks  were  emulous  to  testify  their  respect 
for  her  memory.  Her  funeral  obsequies 
were  performed  with  decorous  pomp,  and 
more  than  usual  solemnity.  Many  of  the 
nobility,  above  1U0  ecclesiastics  in  the  habits 
of  their  several  orders,  and  the  members  of 
all  the  literary  societies  at  Rome,  Walked  in 
the  procession.  The  pall  was  supported  by 
young  ladies,  dressed  in  white  ; and  imme- 
diately after  the  corpse,  some  of  Angelica’s 
best  pictures  were  displayed,  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  mourners. — She  was  entitled 
to  high  respect  for  her  private  character ; and 
the  more  so  as  she  was  unfortunate  in  her 
life,  particularly  in  a matrimonial  connection, 
in  which  she  was  the  dupe  of  vulgar  artifice. 
Her  conduct,  however,  was  so  uniformly  pro- 
per after  rhhs  melancholy  event,  that  she 
was  the  object  of  pity  rather  than  censure; 
and  her  character  was  held  ill  great  esteem 
through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  by  per- 
sons ul  distinguished  consequence,  as  well  as 
those  more  immediately  connected  with  her. 

25.  At  St.  John’s,  Antigua,  Major-General 
C.  Archer,  commanding  the  troops  at  that 
place. 

Dec.  4 Captain  Charles  Adolphus  Pyron, 
of  the  Bengal  Cavalry. 

24.  At  Paris,  Madame  la  Fayette,  wife 
of  General  la  Fayette.  She  was  daughter 
of  the  Due  D'Ayen,  son  of  Marshal  de 
Noailles. 

Jan.  1.  The  reigning  Duchess  of  Meck- 
lenburg Schwerin, 
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20 lli  January , ISOS. 

THE  long  catalogues  of  bankruptcies  which  our  late  gazettes  coiilain,  sufficiently  evince 
that  our  trading  people  are  in  a deplorable  state  at  present,  without  requiring  any  doleful 
recitals  upon  oiir  part  of  the  decrease  of  imports  and  exports,  and  the  duhiess  of  every  branch 
of  manufactures  throughout  the  country?  Willingly  would  we  give  our. commercial  readers 
some  consolatory  iattellmence  tending  to  outweigh  or  counterbalance  the  unpleasantness  of 
those  accounts  that  for  some  liiye  past  we  have  been  obliged  to  lay  before  them.  We  think 
we  hear  our  Readers  exclaim,  “ What  ! not  a word  about  the  Brazils?  - - It  is  true,  that  the 
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Brazils  apparently  exhibit  a wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  British  industry  and  commerce  ; 
but  so  often  have  wc  been  deceived  by  South  American  prospects,  that  we  feel  reluctant  to 
encourace  our  readers  in  placing  any  reliance  upon  them.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove 
the  justness  of  the  observation  made  by  a French  commercial  writer,  “ that  the  English  is 
the  most  speculate  e and  sanguine  nation  on  the  earth,’’  than  the  eagerness  wherewith  prepa- 
rations are  making  to  open  a commercial  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  South 
America.  When  Buenos  Ayres  fell  into  our  possession,  the  case  was  precisely  the  same  -T 
and  therefore,  for  their  own  sake?,  we  strongly  recommend  to  those  who  purpose  speculating 
to  the  Land.  o)' Promise,  some  conversation  upon  the  subject  with  the.  speculators  who  inconsi- 
derately sent  their  property  to  Spanish  America.  It  is  certainly  observable,  that  the  Brazils 
lire  not  in  a situation  similar  to  that  erf  Buenos  Ayres  at  the  time  we  allude  to  ; but  do  not 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  ci-devant  Portuguese  government,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
reception  our  merchandises  may  meet  with  in  the  Brazils,  point  out  that  caution  should  be 
observed  in  trading  thither,  and  that  adventurers  should  not  risk  their  all  in  trafficking  with  a 
country  of  whose  commercial  wants  aryl  resource's  they  are  probably  very  ignorant  ? In  order 
to  obviate  difficulties  on  this  head,  we  shall,  however,  present  them  with  a slight  sketch  of 

the  commerce  of  Brazil,  derived  from  authentic  sources. The  trade  of  Brazil  is  very 

great,  and  has  increased  progressively.  This  may  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for, 
by  considering  the  opportunities  which  the  Portuguese  have  of  supplying  themselves  with 
slaves  for  i heir  several  works  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  European  power  that  has 
settlements  in  America.  Its  export  for  sugar  has  increased  astonishingly,  although  the  sugar 
in  itself  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  West  Indian  growth,  being  rather  similar  to  the  East 
Indian  sugar  now  so  much  ti9ed  in  England.  Their  tobacco  is  excellent,  yet  it  is  not  raised 
in  sucb  quantities  as  in  North  America,  and,  in  fact,  forms  not  a considerable  article  of  ex- 
port.— The  northern  and  southern  parts  of  Brazil  abound  in  lihrned  cattle,  which  are  chiefly 
esteemed  on  account  of  their  hides,  of  which  no  fewer  than  '20, BOO  are  annually  sent  to 
Europe.  The  export  fleets  rendezvous  in  All  Saints*  Bay,  to  the  number  of  more  than  ICO 
sail  of  large  ships,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  carry  to  the  old  world  a cargo  little, 
inferior  in  value  to  the  Spanish  flota  anil  galleons.  The  inhabitants  of  Brazil  are  for  the  most 
part,  as  indeed  are  the  Portuguese  settlers,  temperate  and  simple  in  their  mode  of  living, 
consequently  the  consumption  of  European  commodities  and  luxuries  are  generally  very 

trifliiw. We  have  expatiated  so  much  upon  this  very  important  subject,  that  we  must 

defer  touching  upon  other  matters  of  infinite  moment,  in  a commercial  sense,  till  next 
jponth. 
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American  Pot-ash  - per  cwt.  £2  is  PtoS  10  0 Iiogwood' Chips  - - - tone'll  10  OtO  l*  10  0 
Uitto  l’earl  - --  --  -300  3 1S0  Madder,  Dutch  crop  - - cm.  4 IS  0 5 5 0 

Barilla 2 10  0 330  Mahogany  - ft.  O 1 5 O 2 4 

D randy,  Ogniac  - - - - gal.  110  12  0 Uak  plank,  Dantz.  - - - last  11  O O 12  0 O 

Ditto  Spanish  ------0  1!)  0 100  Ditto  American  - --  -000  000 

Cv'nphire,  refined  - --  lk.  M J 0 4 6 Oil.  Lucca  - 25  gal.  jar  17  10  0 17  15  o 

' Ditto  unrefined  - - cwt.  17  10  o SO  o oj  Ditto  Spermaceti  - - ton  87  o 0 So  0 a 

Cochineal,  garbled  - - - - lb.  1 O 0 1 12  o|  Ditto  Whale 22  0 0 23  0 0 

Ditto,  Last  India  - --  -026  0 5 3j  Ditto  Florence  - half  chest  3 3 0 3 5 0 

Oolite,  fine- cut.  5 10  0 6 0 0,  Pitch,  Stockholm  - - - cwt.  0 17  0 0 18  o 

Dilto  ordinavv  ------  3 10  0 4 10  0 Quicksilver lb.  039  03  10 

Celton-wooi,  Surinam  - - lb.  0 1 81  Q 1 1 1;  Babins,  Moont  - - - - cwt.  5 15  0 8 0 0 

Ditto  Jamaica  - - - 0 1 •!{  0 1 7- Bice,  Carolina .-  1120  230 

Ditto  Smyrna  - - - 0 1 9 0 15:  Ditto  Fast  India  - 0 00  000 

Ditto  Last  India  - - 0 1 2J  0 1 4 Rum,  Jamaica  - - - - gal.  0 3 3 0 4 4 

Currants,  Zant  - - - - cwt.  470  4 10  rn  Ditto  Let  ward  I, 026  0 3 6 

Deals,  Dantz.  - - - - - piece  2 4 0 2 7 0 Saltpetre,  Last  India  - - cwt,  2 8 0 2 12  0 

Ditto  Petersburg  - - - H.  25  O 0 29  (l  o’  siicllaih  - --  --  --  - 5 5 0 10  10  o 

Ditto  Stockholm 25  0 0 23'  o 0 Silk,  Thrown,  Italian  - - - lb.  1 14  0 2 19  0 

■Elephants’  Teeth  - - - cwt.  30  in  0 34  0 o'  Silk,  Kaw  Ditto  - --  - 6 17  0 136 

Ditto  ScriveU  - - - 18  0 0 24  10  o'  Ditto  China  - --  --180  110  0 

Flax,  Riga  - - - - -ton  u 0 0 0 0 ol  Ditto  Beng.  - - novi  0 16  o 15  0 

Ditto  Peicreburg  - --  - 000  00  o|  Ditto  Oganzine  - - - 1 y 0 1 15  o 

Calls,  Turkey W.  4 16  0 7 0 o'  Tal'ovr,  English  ...  - cwt.  3 li  0 0 0 a 

Geneva,  Hollands  - - - gal.  12  0 1 3 fi|  Ditto  Russia,  white  - - - - 3 IP  0 0 0 0 

Ditto  English 0 8 0 0 12  Oj  Ditto,  yellow  - - - 3 1,  O 0 0 0 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey  - - cwt.  6 0 0 11  15  o' Tar,  Stockholm  - - - - bar.  1 16  0 1 17  O 

Ditto  Sandrach  - - - 6 5 0 8 10  oj  Tin  in  blocks  -----  cwt.  6 C'O  0 d o 

Ditto  Tragacanth  - - 25  10  0 2S  o o Tobacco,  Mary!.  - - - - lb,  0 0 5 Oil 

Gum  Seneca  - - - - - cwt.  4 15  0 5 15  0 Ditto  Virginia  - --  --  004;  00  10| 

Hemp,  Riga  - ...  - ton  75  0 o 76  0 0 Wax,  Guinea  -----  cwt.  9 9 0 10  10  o’ 

Ditto  Petersburg  - - - - 75  0 O 76  0 0 Whale-fins ton  30  0 0 32  0 0 

Indigo,  Caracca  - - - - lb.  O 9 6 0 1(  3 Wine,  Red  Port  - - - pipe  75  0 0 105  O o 

Ditto  East  India  - - - - 0 1 3 0 11  6;  Ditto  Lisbon 85  0 0 95  O O 

Iron,  British,  bars  - ton  16  0 0 0 0 (I  Ditto  Madeira 84  0 0 120  0 o 

Ditto  Swedish-  -----  26  0 O 0 0 0 Ditin  \ idunia  - --  --  - 70  00  84  00 

Ditto  Norway 2*  O O ' 6 0 o!  Ditlo  Calcavclla 95  0 0 100  0 (> 

Ditto  Archancel 26  0 0 0 0 0,  Ditto  Sherry  - - - - butt  so  0 0 98  0 O, 

Lea.  1 iu  pigs  - - - - - fod.  30  0 0 00  o'  Ditto  Mountain 70  0 o k5  0 O, 

‘ lotto  red  -----  ton  28  0 n 0 n o'  Ditto  Claret  - - - - beg?,  O • 0 pi  e o 

Ditto  yhwe-  ------  aa  0 e ovoj 
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TRICES  OF  BULLION. 

Portugal  Gold,  coin  ^«d  bars,  per  oz.  41.  Os.  | New  Dollars,  4s.  4 Id.  | Silver  in  Bars,  standard,  5s.  Cl. 


TRESENT  PRICES 

OF 

Canal,  Dock,  Fire  Office,  Water  Works , and  Brewery  Shares,  be.  be. 


London  Dock  Stock 

East  India  ditlo 

West  India  ditto 

Commercial  Dock  Shares  . . . . 

Grand  Junction  Canal 

Grand  Surrey  Canal 
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East  London  Water  Works  . . 
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London  Institution  


- 21  st  January,  1808. 

.110  per  cent. 

.123  ditto. 

. 143  ditlo. 

. 1 25  ditlo 
.911.  per  share. 

.4.51.  per  share. 

. 11  percent,  premium. 

• Ill  per  cent. 

, 3|  per  cent,  premium. 

.10s.  lo  15s.  premium, 

. 5s.  to  6s.  premium. 

, 8o  guineas  premium. 

,201.  premium. 

,551.  per  share  premium. 

751.  per  share. 


LEW  IS  W OLFE  and  Co.  Canal,  Dock,  and  Stock  Brokers, 
1,  Shorter’s-court,  Throgmorton-strceu 


■ ■ ...  — 

VARIATIONS  OF  BAROMETER,  THERMOMETER,  &c. 
By  Thomas  blunt,  No.  22,  Cornhul, 

Mathematical  Instrument  linker  to  his  Majesty, 

At  Nine  o’C’lock,  A.  M. 
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EDWARD  F.  T.  FORTUNE,  Stock-Broker  and  General  Agent,  JV’o.  13,.  Cornhill* 
N.R.  In  the  3 per  Cent.  Consols  the  highest  and  lowest  Price  of  each  Day  is  given ; in  the  other  Stocks,  the  highest  only. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  TO  CORRESPONDENT?'^  &c. 

To  those  Correspondents  who  wish  us  to  observe  upon  the  present  s.tate  of  tliQ 
Italian  Opera  in  this  country,  we  can  only  answer,  that  it  is  a subject  respecting 
Which  our  observations  can  have  Jiftlc  effect.  We  have  always  considered  that 
exotic  amusement,  if  it  deserves  this  appellation,  not  only  as  frivolous  and  absurd, 
but  frequently  assumid^  a more  dangerous  character ; as,  operated  upon  by  the 
times , it  seemed  to  counteract  the  good  sense  and  sound  principles  of  the  people; 
recent  transactions,  in  which  a new  establishment  is  contemplated,  have  still  more 
strongly  continued  us  incur  opinions.  We  lament  exceedingly  the  folly  which 
it  is  out  of  our  power  to  repress.  In  conclusion,  weoannot  help  remarking,  that 
the  assertion,  that  the  opera  has  improved  the  arts,  would  have  surprised  us,  it 
it  had  reached  the  public  through  any  other  medium  than  that  of  the  paper  in  which 
it  was  launched.  We  think  that  the  improvement  which  the  arts  have  derived 
from  operatic  exhibitions  is  equal  to  that  which,  from  the  same  source,  has 
attached  to  our  morals  find  our  manners ; an  improvement,  alas!  too  conspi- 
cuous ! 

We  do  not  understand  whether  our  friend  Laxative,  by  motions  for  papers  in 
coffe:  -houses,  means  newspapers  : these  vvehavc  formerly  known  to  cause  both 
motions  and  emotions ; il  he  has  any  other  meaning,  we  are  too  costive  in  appre- 
hension to  attempt  even  to  guess  at  it. 

JV — --  ft.  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next. 

Although  the  letter  from  the  gentleman  who  signs  himself  ‘f  An  Editor  op  a 
Newspaper'5  is  dated  the  14th  of  February,  it  was  not  received  by  us  until  the 
^Oth.  We  have  since  considered  the  subject  with  some  attention,  and  fully  con- 
cur in  opinion  with  II.  K.  that  the  magistrates  have  no  greater  power  over. 
district  suRVEYOKSor  tumble  down  houses  than  is  stated  by  him;  at  the  same 
time,  We  also  as  fully  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of'our  brother  Editor,  that  the  sta- 
tute should  be  amended. 

The  observations  of  A Correct  Man  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  shall  be 
inserted  in  our  nex:t  : it  is  a subject  to  which,  in  more  points  of  view  than  one , 
we  wish  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  public.  . 

The  interesting  memorial-respecting  Lieutenant-Colonel  Irving  could  not, 
from  the  pressure  of  public  matters,  be  inserted  this  month : it  shall  hare  a place: 
in  our. next.  . 

i M.  Caractacus,  and  other  favours,  are  received. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON:.  CHARLES,  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  &c.  &c. 
[with  a portrait.] 

Palma  non  sine  pulverc.  , . 


IN  contemplating  the  port  rail  of  this 
venerable  and  respectable  nobleman, 
■which  we  with  pleasure  and  pride  pre-  ' 
sent,  this  month,  to  the  public,  there  is 
something  strikes  us  still  more  import- 
ant than  merely  conveying  to' posterity 
his  accurate  resemblance  i and  that  is,  a 
reflection  not  only  on  the  enormities  of 
the  convulsive  period  during  which  he 
has  existed,  but  on  the  stability  of  his 
character,  which,  amidst  the  ebullition 
Of  domestic  passions  and  storms  ot  the 
political  hemisphere,  has  been  fixed  as 
a rock  upon  the  spot  whence  it  fust, 
expanded,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
changes  of  times  and  circumstances,  the 
contentions  and  distractions  of  parties, 
in  spite  of  obloquy,  has  determined  him 
to  persevere  in  his  steady  attachment  to 
his  sovereign,  and  stimulated  him,  while* 
his  comprehensive  mind  entered  into 
the  most  enlarged  views  of  the  enlight- 
ened statesman,  to  attend  likewise  to 
the  detail  of  official  arrangement,  and 
blend,  at  once,  the  grand  and  the  mi- 
nute. 

Respecting  the  Lords  Southampton 
and  Clarendon  it  has  been  said,  that 
“ while  they  were  in  office,  our  laws, 
our  religion,  and  our  liberties  were  in 
safety  : when  they  were  removed,  Eng- 
land felt  the  HI  ejects  of  the  change 
This  observation  will  equally  apply  to 
all  those  administrations  with  which 
Lord  Liverpool  has  been  associated. 

It  has  ever  been  the  fateot  this  coun- 
try, that  it  has,  in  a greater  or  less  de- 
cree, at  all  periods,  been  the  seat  ot 
party.  There  is  something  in  the  very 
idfca  of  party  combinations,  and  in  op- 
position to  ministerial  measures,  conge- 
nial to  the  spirit  ot  many  of  the  people. 


A popular  idol  has  been  as  frequently 
erected  in  England  as  in  Egypt;  and 
in  London,  the  clouds  arising  from  the 
incense  ot  tiie  multitude  have,  at  times, 
so  thoroughly  enveloped  his/iwe,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  discern, 
w bether  1 h ey  were  worshi  pping  a golden 
calf  or  a brazen serpent* 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  during  the  progress  of  his 
political  life,  to  have  discerned  and 
counteracted  the  malignant  etlorts  ot 
more  than  one  ot  these  political  idols : 
they  are,  however,  at  rest;  it  would 
therefore  appear  invidious  to  mention 
twines,  merely  tor  the  sake  of  repro- 
batiipr  things  ,*  their  erratic  com  ses  have 
been  always  marked  bv  their  baleful 
e fleets,  which  have  often  expanded 
into  clamour  against  men  much  wiser 
and  belter,  than  themselves,- and  against 
measures  much  more  energetic  than 
anv  that  they  had  either  proposed  or 
executed:  a clamour  which  nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  excite;  though,  per- 
haps, nothing  is,  at  times,  so  difficult  as 
to  eradicate  the  odium  which  follows  its 
malignant  effusions.  ■ ■ . 

In  this  respect,  the  parties  which  dis- 
graced the  latter  division  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  assumed  a different  cha- 
racter from  those  which  had  preceded 
them.  Tories  and  W higs  were,  in  more 
modern  times,  no  longer  descriptive 
denominations,  because  the  ostensible 
object  fur  which,  in  former  periods*, 
they  contended,  no  longer  existed. 
The  landed  and  monied  interests  iiari, 
by  the  operation  ot  years  upon  CSX; 
cumstances,  been  amalgamated  ; and 
the  only  characteristic  description  ot 
parties  that  has  lately  prevailed,  and 
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which  noV  exists,  is  a pm  ini  strati  ox 
and  opposition  ; without  wc  were  for- 
cibly to  adopt  another,  which,  we  hope, 
is  iu  one  of  its  appellations  too  disloyal 
to  be  denominative  of  more  than  a 
■very  few  individuals : 

“ Opirtionum  commenta  delet  dies,  Natural 
judicia  confirmat.” 

•*  Groundless  opinions,”  says  Tully,*  “ are 
destroyed;  but  rational  judgments,  or  the 
judgments  of  Nature,  are  confirmed  by  time.’’ 

This  sentence  has  been  so  fully  veri- 
fied with  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
the  parlies  that  have  existed  during 
the  course  of  the  political  Life  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  that  we  cannot,  before  we 
proceed  more  particularly  ko  investi- 

ate  its  progress,  avoid  congratulating 

im,  in  the  first  instance,  on  his  having 
frequently  and  successfully  opposed  the 
clamour  which  the  reigmng  idol  of  the 
people,  on  many  occasions,  excited  ; 
and,  in  the  second,  on  having  as  stre- 
nuously supported,  on  the  best  of  prin- 
ciples, those  of  loyally  and  real  pa- 
triotism, those  whom  the  malignity  of 
faction  endeavoured  to  urge  the  mis- 
guided multitude  to  execrate. 

'The  life  of  Lord  Liverpool  has, 
from  his  first  entrance  into  the  political 
world,  except  daring  a short  interval, 
been  devoted  to  business,  and  his  studies 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  his  country 
in  various  points  of  View,  most  ofryhich 
weshall  presently  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion ; and  it  is  a circumstance  which 
does  the  greatest  honour  to  this  coun- 
try, that  in  it  talents  and  assiduity  sel- 
dom remain  unnoticed,  and  unrewarded, 
if  accompanied  by  an  attention  to  moral 
eontfuct. 

ft  is  a pleasing  circumstance,  that  his 
lordship,  taking  a retrospective  view  of 
a long  and  active  life,  can  bring  every 
patt  of  it  before  the  mental  tribunal  of 
the  public,  secure  of  approbation  ; and 
tkat  the  opinion  of  his  sovereign  in  this 
respect,  at  this  moment,  coincides  with 
• hat  of  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects. 

Having  made  these  few  observations, 
Which  our  feelings  elicited,  it  is  now 
time  to  descend  from  the  column  of 
general  commemoration  to  the  pedestal 
of  individual  biography. 

Charles,  Earl  op  Liverpool,  was 
born  in  the  year  IS  29;  consequently 
be  is  now  about  seventy -nine  years  of 
p.g’e.  He  Is  the  eldest  son  of  a younger 
brother  of  the  ancient  family  of  Jen- 
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KtNSow.;  a race  which  has,  for  a long 
period,  been  settled  at  Wolcot,  near 
Charlbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  descendants,  some  of 
whom  have,  for  almost  a century,  re- 
presented that  county  iu  parliament. 
This  kind  of  popular  trust,  the  highest 
that  freeholders  can  confer,  when  con- 
tinued through  a series  of  ages,  and 
blended  with  a long  succession,  stamps 
the  character  of  a family  ; and,  while  it 
shews  at  once  the  generous  confidence 
of  the  people  that  bestpw,  very  plainly 
indicates  the  virtues  and  talents  of  those 
that  receive. 

His  lordship’s  grandfather,  Sir  Robert 
Jeitkinsun  (whose  baronetage  has  since 
merged  into  his  higher  title),  married  a 
wealthy  heiress  at  Bromley,  in  Kent. 
His  father,  who  was  a colonel  in  the 
army,  resided  at  Southlawn  Lodge,  in 
Whichwood  Forest.  „ 

The  first  rudiments  of  his  education 
he  acquired  at  the  grammar-school, 
Burford ; whence  he  removed  to  the 
Charter-house,  and,  by  a regular  pro- 
gress, to  University  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  passed  several  years,  and  took 
two  degrees,  viz.  those  of  B.A.  and 
A.M.  Here  he  made  his  first  step  to- 
ward the  goal  of  that  literary  celebrity 
which  he  has  since  attained,  by  writing 
some  verses  on  the  much-lamented  death 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of 
his  present  majesty;  a subject  which 
elicited  the  genius  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  our  universities,  and,  in- 
deed, of  literary  men  in  general.  Upon, 
the  juvenile  and  pious  mind  of  our  pre- 
sent monarch,  it  is  probable  that  the 
verses  alluded  to  made  the  first  favour- 
able impression  towards  Air.  J. 

Rendered  conspicuous  by  his  talents, 
and  aided  by  his  family  connexions 
(which,  it  must  be  observed,  extended 
around  the  seat  of  learning  where  he 
resided),  Lie  became  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Earl  of  Harcmurt, 
who  introduced  the  poet  that  had  so 
elegantly  and  pathetically  commemo- 
rated his  father  to  hrs  present  majesty, 
when  Prince  of  Wales;  a circumstance 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  con- 
nexion which  has,  from  its  ha\ing  Sub- 
sisted ever  since,  without  the  smallest 
intermission,  been  the  great  honour 
and  happiness  of  the  life  of  his  lord- 
ship. 

At  a very  early  period,  Mr.  J.  was 
deemed  a writer  of  very  considerable 
importance  to  general  literature. 

He  also,  we  think,  published  several 
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political  pamphlets  and  detached  pieces  , 
but  the  tract  for  which  he  became  the 
most  celebrated  appeared  in  the  year 
1756,  and  was  eutituled, 

“ A Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  with  respect 
to  Neutral  Nations  during  the  \\  ar.”* 
This  subject,  which  naturally  arose 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
was  one  ever  dear  to  the  hearts  «t 
Britons;  as  it,  in  reality,  included  a 
defence  of  the  naval  rights  of  this  coun- 
try, and  substantiated  our  claim  to  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  at  that  period 
openly  controverted  by  1 ranee,  and 
reluctantly  allowed  by  other  maritime 
powers  : it  was,  consequently,  so  highly 
approved  of  hy  the  administration,  by 
the  people  in  general,  and  even  hy  all 
foreigners,  except  those  whose  sove- 
reigns were  interested  to  oppose  its 
principles,  that  it  became  the  basis  on 
which  his  great  political  and  literary 
reputation  was  permanently  fixed; 
and,  in  fact,  so  conclusive  were  his 
arguments,  that  they  remain  to  this 
moment  unanswered : though  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  naval  rights 
for  which  wc  are  now  (we  will,  in 
consequence  of  some  late  measures, 
say  successfully)  contending  are,  al- 
though against  a inure  unprincipled 
power,  precisely  the  same  as  those 
established  by  his  lordship. 

On  the  accession  of  h:s  present  ma- 
jesty to  the  crow  n,  the  knowledge  which 
the  young  monarch  already  had  ot  the 
zeal,  the  attachment,  and  the  talents  ot 
Ale.  Jenkinson,  placed  him,  among  the 
many  claimants  for  royal  favour,  in  the 
most  conspicuous  station  ; and  while  it 
introduced  him  into  high  official  situa- 
tions,also  turned  upon  him  a considerable 
share  of  the  publie  attention. 

It  would  be  useless  here  to  state  our 
opinions  of  the  violent  clash  and  con- 
cussion of  parties  and  interests  which  at 
that  time  operated  in,  and  pervaded  the 
metropolis,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Bute  rose  triumphant  over  all 
his  political  competitors.  1 ne  war  in 
which  we  were  then  engaged  had,  in  its 
two  latter  years,  been  far  more  glorious 
than  advantageous.  It,  however,  in 
consequence  of  an  unexampled  series  ot 
victories,  inspired  the  people  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  ideas  ot  **  conquests 
yet  to  corcc  though*  had  they  coollv 
considered  the  matter,  they  might,  with 
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tile  ancient  hero,  have  exclaimed,  “ a 
few  more  such  conquests  will  be  the 
ruin  of  us for,  in  fact,  it  wws  fount, 
that  trade,  and  consequently  revenue, 
decreased  still  faster  than  territory  ex- 
tended. 

Tliese  circumstances  were  soon  dis- 
cerned by  the  Earl  of  he  re,  who  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state.  Peace, 
lie  well  knew,  was  absolutely  necessary  ; 
but  to  procure  it,  in  opposition  to  pub- 
lic clamour,  he  also  knew,  required  both, 
individual  fortitude  and  able  assistauee. 
He,  cojisequeutlv,  from  his  opinion  of 
the  abilities  of  Mr.  Jenkinson.  appointed 
him  his  under  secretary,  an  officer  w hick 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  used  to  term, 
his  “right hand  man.”  Mr.  J.  was  also 
returned,  at  the  general  election,  1761, 
member  for  the  borough  of  to<-ke,- 
moiith,  on  the  recommendation  of  >ib. 
James  Luw'tiilk,  the  late  Earl  of 
Lonsdale. 

In  the  situation  of  under  secretary 
he  continued  about  a year.  Early  it; 
1762  Lord  Bute  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  Treasury ; and  from,  the 
experience  he  had  of  the  talents  of  Mr. 
J.liad  become  so  much  attached  to  him, 
that  he  would  suffer  no  consideration 
to  divide  them,  but  insisted  upon  Ins 
following  him  to  the  Treasury,  where 
he  ty as  "appointed  to  the  confidential 
office  of  joint  secretary  with  Jeremiah 
Dyson,  Esq.  and  afterwards  [ 1764]  with 
Thomas  Whatclv,  Esq. 

For  this  office  the  extensive  know- 
ledge of  business,  of  the  slate  of  parlies, 
and  of  the  true  iutcrcst  of  the  country, 
possessed  by  Mr.  J.  most  eminently 
qualified  him;  ail  these  oreausstuace* 
most  naturally  contributed  to  increase 
that  influence  which  be  derived  from, 
the  patronage  of  his  Majesly,  whom 
he  had  the  honour  of  frequently  attend- 
in„-  upon  business,  and  whose  confidence 
h<T  was  supposed  to  share  with  the 
prime  minister  ; and  as  the  people  had 
then  an  idol,  that  monster  soon  directed 
them  to  an  object  whereon  to  wreak 
that  vengeance,  which  his  ingenious 
malice,  or  rather  his  imperative  inci- 
dence, inspired.  Lord  Bute  was  sooh 
invested  with  the  invidious  distinction 
o{ favourite ; and  it  was,  we  considered 
it,  to  the  honour  of  Mr,  J.  that  part 
of  the  infamous  clamour  then  excited 
hy  the  real  enemies  of  government, ‘s^as, 
among  other  friends  to  thoir  king  nad 
country,  vented  against  him. 

When  Lord  Bute  retired  lrornofKCF; 
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hi*  Majesty  wished  Mr.  Jenkinson  misbt 
be  placed  in  a situation  which,  while  jt 
preserved  the  connection,  would  render 
him  the  object  of  his  more  immediate 
protection.  He  was  therefore  appointed 
auditor  of  the  accounts  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  op  VVai.es.  In  this  office  he 
had  the  happiness  to  obtain  her  royal 
highness's  confidence ; and  so  disinte- 
rested was  his  admiration  of  her  virtues 
and  amiable  qualities,  that  at  her  death, 
though  a remuneration  for  his  attach- 
ment and  services  was  offered  to  him, 
he  was  the  only  one  of  her  servants 
that  refused  to  accept  of  any  reward. 
Indeed  he  Seems  to  have  considered  him- 
self as  abundantly  rewarded  in  t he  ho- 
nourable title  of  lender  of  Hie  Icing's 
friends , which,  at  this  time,  clamour 
conferred  upon  him,  and  in  the  con- 
spicuous partiality  towards  him,  which 
atevery  opportunity  his  Majesty  evinced. 

By  the  influence  of  the  "late  Karl  op 
Chatham,  then  lord  president  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  J.was,  in  1776,  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Soon 
after  tills  period  the  late  Marquis 
Townsend,  being  nominated  Itfrd-licu- 
teuant  of  Ireland,  ardently  wished  toavail 
himself  of  the  talents  and  assistance  of 
Mr.  J.  in  the  character  of  his  private  se- 
cretary ; but  this  arrangement,  as  his 
remaining  in  England  was,  at  that  pe- 
riod,* deemed  of  still  greater  import- 
ance, he  declined,  and  was  immediately 
after  appointed,  by  Lord  Chatham,  a 
lord  of  tire  T.  misery.  In  this  situation  iio 
continued  during  Use  terms  ot  tile  G ren- 
ville  and  Grafton  administrations  ; 
that, is  to  say,  until  the  year  177  0. 

At  this  period,  important  on  many 
accounts  that  regarded  domestic  ar- 
rangement, Mr.  Jenkinson  had  so  ex- 
tremely distinguished  himself  in  every 
branch  of  finance,  and  had  so  large  a 
share  inf '.the  pro.*  citings  which  led  to 
that  important  object,  the  reform  of 
the  gold  coin,  ultimately  produced  by 
the  statute  (16  Geo.  lit.  c.  71J,  that 
his  reputation  increased  as-  his  talents 
fotind  objects  on  which  to  operate  and 
room  for  expansion.  On  all  subjects 
of  finance,  fiscal  operation,  and  politi- 
cal economy,  he  was  in  parliament  lis- 
tened to  with  the  profoundest  atten- 
tion, and  the  measures  which  he  pro- 
posed, were  in  many  instances,  advan- 
tageously adopted. 
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The  next  object  tli at. engaged  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  J.  as  it  was  of  far  great  Ir 
magnitude,  so  it  was  much  more  com- 
plicaled  than  any  that  had  before  conte 
under  his  inspection  ; for  we  find  him 
taking  the  'lead  as  chairman  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  t lie  affairs  rtf 
the  East  India  Company  ; which  were 
then  in  so  embarrassed  a state,  that  they 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  their  divi- 
dend  from  twelve  and  a half  to  six- 
per  cent,  per  annum  ; and  on  the  30th 
March,  17  72,  to  apjyly  for  a bill  to 
regulate  their  servants,  and  to  prohibit 
the  governor  and  council  from  having 
any  concern  in  trade. 

Tli  is  subject,  the  most  important  of 
any  that  could  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  legislature,  could  not,  in 
its  multifarious  objects  of  detail,  have- 
fallen  into  abler  hands  than  those  of 
Mr.  J.  His  reports  upon  this, occasion, 
particularly  in  what  related  to  the  finan- 
cial parts  of  the  disquisition,  have  been 
..considered  as  modelscf  statistical  writ- 
ing ; while  iiis  exertions  through  the' 
whole  of  this  arduous  and  interesting 
business  exhibited  a combination  of 
industry  and  abilities  scarcely  to  be 
equalled,  never  at  any  period  exceeded. 

In  1773  he  was  appointed,  with  Lord 
V iscount  Clare  and  Welborc  Ellis,  Esq. 
joint  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  ho- 
noured with  the  rank  of  privy  coun- 
cillor; and  when  the  late  Bight  Hon. 
Charles  James  Fox  sold  to  govern- 
ment the  office,  which  he  held  for  life, 
of  clerk  of  the  pells  in  Ireland,  "Mr.  J. 
w as  offered  this  situation  in  exchange' 
for  that  of  vice-treasurer,  an  offer  which 
he  of  course  accepted. 

In  that  flagitious  period  when  tli« 
American  rebellion  existed,  the  enormi- 
ties of  which,  we  are  sorry  to  observe, 
recei  ved  great  support  from  the  visiona- 
ry and  unpatriotic  speeches  of  some  uni- 
tors, more  distinguished  by  their  abilities 
than  either  by  their  loyally  or  morality 
at  home  : who,  whatsoever  regaid  they 
might  affect  for  Great  Britain,  did  not 
attempt  to  disguise  their  enmity  to  her 
ministers  : in  those  times  of  distress 
and  dismay,  tv  hen  England,  the  nursing 
mother  of  her  colonies, 

“ Skew’d  like  a matron  bulcher’d  by  her 
sons/’ 

the  exertions  of  Air.  Jenkinson  Avert? 
equally  great  and'laudablc.  f'pou  every 
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p.ccasron  he  stood  forth  as  the  firm  and 
able  supporter  of  the  controverted  right 
of  this  country  in  the  government  of 
her  colonies  in  America,'  a question  in 
its  import  so  repugnant  to  common 
sense,  that,  like  some  others  of  which 
wc  have  heard,,  it  never  could  have  been 
agitated  but  for  reasons,  which,  how- 
ever latent,  were  not  inexplicable. 

In  the  year  1773  >Ir.  J.  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  secretary  at  war;  which 
may  he  considered  as  a most  fortunate- 
circumstance,  because  he  had  in  a sub- 
sequent -period,  when  all  was  terror, 
doubt,  and  anxiety,  an  opportunity  by 
his  official  exertions  to  restore  confi- 
dence to  the  people ; and  by  measures 
equally  wise  and  energetic,  to  have  a 
principal  share  in  the  repression  of  those 
atrocious  riots,  which,  in  the  year 
3780,  at  once  terrified  and  disgraced 
the  metropolis. 

In  consequence  of  the  charge  which 
occurred  in' the  public  mind  respecting 
administration,  and  finally  occasioned 
the  accession  of  the  Rockingham  party 
to  power  in .t lie  year  ly82,  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son  resigned.  He  did  not,  however, 
as  'many  politicians  do,  retire  in  dis- 
gust ; because,  as  'here  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  in  the.  wholp  course  of 
his  life  lie  ever  gave  a vote  a-  a pro- 
fessed member  of  opposition,  lie  could 
harbour  no  animosity  against  his  suc- 
cessors in  office;  he,  therefore,  in  a 
manner  the  most  dignified,  retired  to 
a private  station,  accompanied  with 
every  feeling  of  conscious  rectitude  that 
could  make  a private  station  desirable. 

During  this  season  of  leisure,  the  mind 

3f  Mr.  J.  was  not  inactive,  lie  cu- 
eavoured  to  derive  information  from 
amusement,  and  consequently  took  a 
journey  to  the  continent.  In  this  ex- 
cursion France  was  the  first  object  of 
lps  attention;  there  he  visited  many 
of  the  principal  people,  and  became 
particularly  connected  with  ihe  Due 
r>E  Cboiseul,  then  the  Gallic  prime 
piinistcr.  < 

Ilow  long  he  remained  at  Paris  does 
not  appear  ; but  we  learn  that  in  the 
course  of  hi's  travels  he  passed  a whole 
summer  in  Holland,  and  another  in  Ire- 
land. 

' Some  part  of  his  leisure  is  also  said 
to  have  Jfdeti  ’devoted  to  literary  avo- 
cations'; but  from  these  he  was,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accession  of  Me,  Pitt 
to  the  premiership,  called  again  into 
active  lilt’,'- 


By  this  minister  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  tfte  committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil for  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  ; and  in  the 
arduous  office  of  president,  a place  for 
which  his  regular  and  progressive  rise 
through  various  other  offices  most  ad- 
mirably qualified  him,  he  exerted  him- 
self for  two  years  without  deriving  any 
emolument  from  his  situation. 

In  nSC.Mr.  J.  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
soon  after  created  ILvroiv  of  Hawkes- 
buht,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

During  'this  period  he  became  the 
head  of  his  family,  and  succeeded  to  the 
hereditary  title,  that  of  baronet,  and 
to  the  appendant  estates  which  he  at 
present  enjoys. 

In  the  year  1706,  being  still  presit 
dent  of  the  committee  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  it  was  suggested  to  his  lord- 
ship  that,  if  fie  wished  it,  he  might  he 
raised  to  the  rank  of  earl,  a dignity 
which,  after  some  consideration,  he 
thought  it  right  to  accept;  though  he 
had  been  frequently  offered  other  pub- 
lic situations,  not  indeed  so  eminent,  * 
hut  more  lucrative,  which  he  bad  re- 
fused, choosingto  remain  in  those  which 
he  then  held,  and  in  which  the  people 
in  general  agreed  that  he  had  most  ar- 
duously protected  their  rights,  and  most 
assiduously  consulted  their  interest. 

To  the  exalted  title  of  Eare  of  Li- 
verpool yras  annexed,  in  consequence 
of  a resolution  of  the  mayor  aiid  cor- 
poration of  Liverpool,  the  additional 
honour  of  being  authorized  by  his  Ma- 
jesty to  quarter  the  arms  of  that  elegant 
and  commercial  tow  n with  his  own  ; a 
distinction  which  we  conceive  to  be  most 
appropriately  expressive  of  the  services 
of  his  lordship,  and  of  the  honourable 
pursuits,  from  an  attention  to  which 
he  has  derived  his  dignity. 

After  continuing  in  the  high  official 
situation  of  president  of  the  committee, 
of  Privy  Council  for  the  affairs  of  Trade 
and  Plantation  until  the  year  1801,  we 
lament  we  have  to  state  that  he  was  at 
that  period  seized  with  a rheumatic  disor- 
der, which  unfortunately  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  limbs;  therefore,  find- 
ing that  lie  could  no  longer  discharge 
the  various  duties  attached  to  his  im- 
portant station,  lie  resigned  it,  without 
making  any  conditions  whatsoever  for 
himself. 

In  truth,  his  lordship,  from  the  time 
when  be -first  engaged  in  public  affairs,- 
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never  solicited  an  office  for  himself } 
the  favours  which  his  sovereign  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  have  al- 
way*  flowed  spontaneously,  and,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed,  have' been  derived 
from  the  disinterestedness  of  his  con- 
duct through  life,  and  from  that  know- 
ledge of  his  integrity,  of  which  the  con- 
fidence that  his  Majesty  has  always 
reposed  in  him  has  afforded  him  the 
most  substantial  proofs. 

From  this  elevated  and  dignified 
source  has  flowed  all  those  honours  and 
emoluments  which  have  gradually  been 
conferred  on  this  eminent  statesman ; 
and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  contemplate 
so  exalted  an  instance  of  royal  favour 
operating  to  reward  public  services. 

Since  his  lordship’s  corporeal  indispo- 
sition has  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
the  fatigue  of  office  aud  the  pressure  of 
public  affairs,  his  mind,  still  active,  has 
been  engaged  in  pursuits  equally  laud- 
able and  beneficial.  The  coin  of  this 
country  is  a subject  to  which  he  had 
long  turned  his  attention,  and  upon 
which  he  has  lately  published  a most 
ingenious  and  useful  work,  under  the 
title  of  “ A Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the 
Realm,  in  a Letter  to  the  King.” 

Mr.  Jenkinson  was  married,  about  the 
year  17  69,  to  Amelia,  daughter  of  W. 
M atts,  Esq.  a gentleman  who  had  been 
governor-general  of  Bengal  at  the  time 
of  the  great  revolution  in  that  country ; 
by  this  lady  he  had  one  sou,  the  present 
Lonn  Hawjcesbuhy. 

His  lordship  afterward  (in  the  year 
1783)  married  Catherine  Lady  Cope, 
widow  of  Sir  Charles  Cope,  his  nearest 
relation,  by  whom  he  has  one  son,  the 
Ho.v.  Cecil  Jf.vkinsov,  how  possessed 
of  a considerable  estate  in  Shropshire, 
and  member  for  Sandwich;  and  one 
daughter,  Lady  Charlotte  Jenkin- 
son, married  to  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Grjm- 
t«n,  only  son  of  Lop.d  Grimston. 

From  the  knowledge  which  the  world 
lad  of  the  strong  attachment  of  Lord 
Liverpool  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  con- 
sequent patronage  and  kindness  of  his 
royal  master  toward  him,  he  was  always 
made  the  object  of  the  malice  of  that 
party  (and  sorry  we  are  such  a party 
ever  existed)  who  were  personally  hos- 
tile to  the  monarch.  Against  him  their 
orators  and  writers  constantly  levelled 
all  those  malevolent  shafts  which  were 
insidiously  intended  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  their  sovereign  ; and  although 
their  efforts  were  in  a great  degree  una- 


vailing; although  their  leaden  arrows, 
drawn  from  the  quiver  of  obloquy,  in 
most  instances,  fell  pointless  to  the 
ground,  yet  we  applaud  his  lordship, 
that,  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
others , which  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  state,  he  never  had,  nor  would  have 
any  connection  with  the  leaders  of  that 
party;  while  conscious  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity he  shrunk  from  such  society, 
and  kept  them  and  their  satellites  at  a 
dignified  distance. 

A very  few  words  will,  in  conclusion, 
serve  us  to  express  our  sense  of  the  im- 
pression which  the  life  of  th  is  venerable 
and  respectable  nobleman  has  made  upon 
our  minds,  because,  as  his  actions  have 
been  always  before  the  public,  our  feel- 
ings are  consonant  to  those  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general : we  shall,  therefore,  only 
add,  that  he  seems,  in  every  situation, 
to  have  acquitted  himself  in  a manner 
that  has  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen,  and  consequently,  iu 
the  truest  sense  of  the  words,  to  have 
attained 

“ Honour  not  undeserved.” 

J.  M, 


Lord  Mansfield. 

A FELLOW  who  was  tried  for  felony 
before  Lord  Mansfield,  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  when  called  upon  for  his  de-. 
fence,  said,  “ My  lord,  the  last  witness 
has  sw  orn  false  ; it  was  impossible  that  I 
could  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime 
that  I am  charged  with.” 

“ Why  so?”  sqid  his  lordship. 

“ Because,  my  lprd,  I was  at  that 
very  time  at  Bartelmy  fair  pricking  at 
the  belt.”  r 

“ Pricking  at  the  heft,”  said  the  no- 
ble judge,  “ w hat  is  that  1” 

“ What,  my  lord,  don’t  you  know  B 
Why,  it  is  the  best  rig  that’s  going.” 


Cure  for  the  Whooping  Cough. 

DISSOLVE  a scruple  of  salt  of  tartar* 
in  a gill  of  water,  and  ten  grain* 
of  cochineal,  finely  powdered.  Sweeten 
this  with  fine  sugar.  Give  to  an  infant 
the  fourth  part  of  a table  spoonful  four 
times  a day  ; and  from  four  years  up-, 
wards,  a spoonful  may  be  taken. — The 
relief  is  immediate,  and  the  cure,  in 
general,  within  five-vT  six  d.njA, 
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THE  BUBBLES ; 

OR, 

THE  MATRIMONIAL  OFFICE. 

A Comedy. 

I X THREE  ACTS. 

BY  JOSEPH  MOSER,  ESQ. 

The  earth  hath  bubbles,. us  the  woter  hath. 

.'MIAKsl'EARE. 

Ad  IT.  scene  T. 

Chang*  Alley. 

Enter  Mr.uJuM  and  Old  Versatile. 

Old  Versatile , 

IT  TF.LL  uiu,  friend  Medium,  had  it 
JL  not  been  to  look  for  iny  ungracious 
son,  ai!  the  horses  in  the  King’s-mevvs 
should  not  have  dragged  uic  to  Lon- 
don. 

Medium.  - .And  1 tell  you,  friend  Ver- 
satile, that  although  my  ungracious  ne- 
phew. Charles  Chamelion,  is  to  the  full 
as  bad  as  vour  son,  all  the  mail-coaches 
in  the  kingdom  should  not  whirl  ir.e  a 
single  mile  to  look  after  him. 

Old  / 'ersatile.  No! 

Medium.  No;  I love  the  metro- 
po!:s. 

Old  Versatile.  What,  with  all  its 
faults  ? 

.Medium.  Yes!  nay,  I do  not  know 
hut  that  1 lose  it  the  belter  for  its 
faults. 

Old  Versatile.  What  ! when  there  is 
speculation  in  one  part,  swindling  in 
another,  and,  I fear,  gambling  in  all? 

Medium.  Yes. 

Oh!  / ersatile.  When  all  the  folly  Tif 
the  South  Sea  year  is  likely  to  he  set 
ailoat,  ahd  all  the  evils  of  that  de- 
plorable period  about  to  ensue. 

Medium.  In  this,  my  friend,  you  are 
likely  to  be  mistaken  ; for  although  the 
spirit  of  avarice,  and  the  .dereliction  of 
principle,  that'  in  the  year  twenty  pro- 
duced those  events  which  then  disgraced 
t lie  nation,  operate, perhaps,  as  strongly 
as  ever,  tiie  zeal  which  puffed  the  pre- 
sent hubbies  into  existence,  and  the 
folly  that  has,  for  a short  period,  con- 
tributed to  give  them  motion,  are  likely 
to  be  counteracted  by  a legislative  blast : 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  many  oftnem 
will  burst  before  they  attain  to  any 
great  height,  and  more  will  be  crushed 
in  the  first  stage  of  their  existence.  In 
the  mean  time,  .the  humours  that  they 
excite,  and  the  passions  to  which  they 
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give  rise,  contribute  to  afford  me  amuse- 
ment. 

Old  Versatile.  Therefore,  this  is  the 
reason  why  you  like  the  metropolis? 

. I tedium,  it  is  one  reason,  among 
many  others. 

Old  I ersuti/e.  Andr  probably,  your 
nephew  is  of  the  same  opinion  ? 

Medium.  Exactly  ! it  is  the  best  part 
of  the  boy’s  character. 

Old  l ’ersatile.  Yes,  it  is  a most  esti- 
mable trait,  and  I am  likely  to  feel.tlie 
effects  of  it ; for  1 no  longer  wonder  that 
lie  inveigled  my  son  from  Oxford,  in- 
duced him  to  neglect  his  studies,  and 
ramble  about  the  country  the  Lord 
knows  where. 

Medium.  When  vie  were  of  their 
age,  we  rambled  too. 

Old  Versatile.  Pshaw ! — You  heard 
of  their  tricks  at  Brighton  ? 

Medium.  Very  imperfectly. 

Old  Versatile.  That  they  assumed  all 
manner  of  forms,  and  followed  two  hand- 
some Jewesses  in  all  sorts  of  disguises. 

Medium.  That  was  unchristian  : but 
I must  set  you  right  with  respect  to 
those  young  ladies:  the  one  is  the 
daughter  of  old  Daniel : her  mother 
was  a Christian,  so  is  she;  the  other 
is  the  daughter  of  my  old  friend,  Tom 
Transfer,  who,  the  most  whimsical  man 
in  the  world,  left  Daniel  her  guardian, 
because  he  took  so  much  care  of  his 
owe.  money,  and  he  was  sure  he  would 
take  care  ot  her  s.  They  have  both  large 
and  independent  fortunes ; for  little 
Isaac  Stock,  tier  mother's  brother,  left 
Abieiida  all  that  he  was 

Enter  Omnium. 

Omnium.  What  of  little  Isaac  Stock? 
Tears  come  into  my  eyes  whensoever  I 
think  of  him.  He. was  the  merriest  dog 
— belonged  to  our  club  forty  years.  The 
last  time  he  dined  with  us  was  at  Canon- 
bury — He  got  one  of,  the  waiters  to  fill 
a coach  with  our  hats  while  we  were  at 
dinner;  so  that  we  .were  obliged  to  come 
to  town  bare-headed,  like  the  ancient 
mayor  and  aldermen  before  the  royal 
carriage  in  a civic  procession — we  found 
them  all  at  the  Bank  the  next  morning 
— he  said  that  w e had  sent  the  best  part 
of  our  heads  before  to  represent  us. — 
Did  1 ever  tell  yon  his  story  of  the 
pigeon  that  got  into  old  Crib’s  bed- 
chamber; and  while  his  worship*  who 
thought  Providence  had  sent  him  a din- 
ner, was  endeavouring  to  catch  it,  his 
y oimg  w ife  favoured  tbecaptain’sescape 
from  under  the  bed. — He  was  a droll 
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dog ! — Yob  have  heard  him  tell  the 
adventure  of  the  three  tobacco-pipes : 

Medium.  Never-,  but  as  it.  is  impos- 
sible to  hear  any  thin"  in  this  public 
place,  we  must  dcier  your  story  till 
after  dinner — in  the  mean  time 

Old  / ersalile.  Talk  not  Ip  me  of 
dining  ! 1 must  proceed  in  my  search 
after  my  sou. 

Omnium.  Search  after  your  son  ! 
You  must  first  take  your  dinner  with 
us,  that’s  positive — — -Search  alter  your 
Son!  Where  do  you  expect  to  find  him, 
or  his  hopeful  companion,  Chamelion? 

Old  Versatile , 1 know  not—  some- 

where at  the  west  end  of  the  tow  n. 

Omnium.  Likely  enough  ; for,  if  I 
am  not  exceedingly"  mistaken,  l had  a 
glimpse  of  them  both  this  morning  near 
the  Hank. 

Old  Ver satile.  Near  the  Lank  ? 

Medium.  Near  the  Hank?  What  could 
they  want  there?  Not,  1 trust,  to  do 
business. 

Omnium.  Why  not?  All  kind  of  bu- 
siness is  contracted  for  about  the  Hank. 
They  were  talking  to  that  eminent  cou- 
pler, Airs.  Match’ em. 

, Medium . Mrs.  Match’em  ! What  bu- 
siness could  she  have  in  the  city  ? 

Omnium . Business?  infinite  and  im- 
portant. She  sets  out  from  Marybone 
— is  set  down  in  Cornhill  — attends 
’Change  as  regularly  as  a merchant — 
makes  her  arrangements — takes  orders 
for  her  different  sorts  of  goods,  as  per 
invoice  and  bill  of  lading  — notes  dow  n 
her  engagements — crosses  over  to  the 
Bank— -sees  whether  tilings  are  likely 
to  rise  or  fall — watches  the  motions 
of  the  close  ones— takes  advantage  of  a 
fortunate  turn  on  the  spirits  of  the 
winners— touches  them  as  they  come 
out— pockets  the  ready— drives  home 
in  a hurry— posts  her  books — dresses — - 
and  is,  with  her  fair  family,  ready  to 
receive  visits  in  the  evening. 

Medium.  Yes,  this  was,  probably, 
her  former  practice:  but  since  her  last 
affair  with  the  parish-officers  and  police, 
f*hear  she  has  taken  up  another  trade, 
and  is  now  the  private  agent  in  the  new 
matrimonial  office. 

Omnium.  You  are  right.  I know 
more  of  that  affair  than  you  do,  and, 
after  dinner,  will  explain  the  whole  ^ 
so  come  along. 

Old  ('ersalile.  As  you  know-  these 
affairs  so  well,  will  you,  after  dinner, 
Assist  me  in  searching  for  my  son  ? 

Omnium.  Will  1 r you  may  depend 


upon  me — -Airs.  Mateh’em  is  my  old 
acquaintance.  1 have  promised  a hun- 
dred times  to  cal!  upon  her,  and  no 
time  will  be  more  proper  to  fulfil  my 
engagement. 

[A  noise  without : Subscribers 
bulling. 

VII  have  four  shares — 1 vont  duo — 
I’ll  lake  five;  that  wifi  make  me  eligi- 
ble for  a director. 

Old  Versatile.  What ! is  Pandaemo- 
nium  broke  loose  ? What  the  dev  il  have 
we  here?  [JSoi.ic  continues. 

Omnium.  Why,  if  I can  make  you 
hear  in  the  midst  of  this  din,  I’ll  tell 
you.  Y ou  have  here  the  three  greatest 
men  in  the  nation,  Messrs.  Daniel,  Snare, 
and  Project ; they  are  returning  from 
their  different  meetings,  followed  by 
a number  of  applicants  for  shares  in 
the  various  bubbles  now  afloat. 

[Noise  continues. 

Subscribers  (without).  I am  afraid 
that  llie  tunnel  will  leak  - shares  have 
been  done  at  a discount. Aly  con- 

cern has  been  rising  these  three  flours. 

Let  me  have  seven  shares  at  par. 

1 want  to  take  five  in  the  distil- 
lation scheme — brandy  made  from 
carrots  and  turnips 

Old  Versatile.  Mercy  upon  me  ! are 
the  people  such  fools? 

. Medium . You  should  rather  ask  if 
our  friends  are  such  rogues,  Give  to  an 
aerial  nothing  a local  habitation  and  a 
name,  and  you  will  always  find  people 
mad  enough  to  take  its  trumpeted  ad- 
vantages upon  trust. 

Omnium.  Yes  : it  has  often  been  said, 
no  one  swallows  like  a true  Englishman 
— Tinsel  for  gold — banks  in  the  air — 
mines  in  the  sky — 'and  estates  in  the  sea. 
Let  apian  be  but  highly  coloured,  and 
its  advantages  properly  displayed,  and 
gobble,  gobble,  down  it  goes. 

[ The  noise  increases  without . 

Subscribers.  Shares Shares 1 ' 

want  to  pay  my  subscription The 

tinder  concern  is  full,  so  that  you  are  in 

the  wrong  box Subscribe,  subscribe 

tu  the  manufactory  for  making  matches 
from  straw,  to  save  our  timber,  uovv 
the  northern  ports  are  shut. 

Medium.  1 am  absolutely  stunned 
with  this  noise.  Had  we  not  better 
withdraw  from  a scene  where  the  vil- 
lain- of  the  few  can  only  be  equalled 
by  the  folly  of  the  many  ? 

[ Exeunt  Old  Versatile,  Medium, 
and  Omnium. 
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Scene  If. 

Enter  Daviel,  Snare,  and  Project, 
surrounded  In/  a number  of  Sub- 
scribers, Sc.  with  papers  «tn  their 
hands,  bawling  and  pulling  Hum 
about. 

First  Subscriber.  I say,  notwith- 
standing Eager  endeavours  to  down- 
face  me,  I made  the  first  offer,  and  will 
take  twenty  shares  in  the  Bottomless 
Canal. 

Daniel . Ah,  ha : dey  are  already 
tone  at  wive  ami  sheven-eights  bre- 
miu  m. 

Second  Subscriber.  I say  1 offered 
first — twenty-five  shares. 

Snare.  Well,  there  is  just  room  for 
two  names  iu  the  list;  we’ll  take  you 
both  in. 

Project.  You  want,  you  say,  to  get 
into  the  coal-pit  which  is  to  be  sunk  iu 
Moorfields  ? 

Third  Subscriber.  Yes  ; fifty  shares. 
Project.  Aye,  but  we  want  good 
names  : a single  one  is  of  lilMc  use. 

Third  Subscriber.  I can,  in  two  hours, 
produce  you  names  enough  to  fill  your 
pit. 

Project  (to  Snare).  If  they  fill  the 
subscription  book,  it  is  <|iiite  sufficient. 
It  will  be  easier  to  fill  a pit  than  to  dig 
one. 

Snare.  Hum  1 

Project  (to  the  Subscribers ).  Well, 
we  will  arcept  your  proposals.  Bring 
all  your  friends  to  the  tavern  to-mor- 
row ; we’ll  touch  L he  cote  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Third  Subscriber.  I suppose  you  w ill 
make  some  use  of  the  wing  of  Bedlam, 
that  still  stands. 

Snare.  It  will  be  of  the  greatest  use 
in  our  operations:  we  shall  put  our 
tools  in  th at. 

Third  Subscriber.  T thought  so.  [ Exit. 
Daniel.  Now  let  the  prochcktors  ud- 
vansh. 

. Snare  ( aside  to  him).  Projectors  are 
bad  at  advancing.  A plan  you  say,  sir, 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  hmd-ear- 

ringe  through  I he  streets  of  London 

Project.  Serjeant  Davy  used  to  saw 
he  could  sail  from  his  house  in  Carey  - 
street  to  the  East  Indies. 

Snare.  By  opening  all  the  common 
sewers. 

Project.  Aye,  that  was  just  his  plan. 
Snare.  Nonsense  ! do  not  interrupt 
me.  1 say,  by  opening  the  common 
sewers.  • 

First  Projector.  Yes,  sir,  opening 


the  sewers,  which  may  be  soon  con- 
verted into  navigable  canals;  they 
have  not  half  the  mud  in  them  which 
some  new  canals  already  have;  reco- 
vering the  river  of  Wells,  restoring 
Turumill-brook,  and  emancipating 
Fleet-ditch  from  the  brick  arches  under 
which  it  l,as  been  so  long  imprisoned. 

Snare.  Excellent  1 

First  Projector.  You  see,  sir,  the 
idea  of  freedom  is  a glorious  one.  This 
dan  is  calculated  to  give  clcmenlarj/ 
iberty,  which  may  be  the  precursor 
of  political. 

Daniel.  Sho  it  may.  I was  very 
modi  like  liberty;  and  some  of  my 
friends  are  nioch  fonder  of  it  than  mine- 
selbl,  because  dey  need  it  more. 

Project.  This  plan  has  a face. 

Snare.  Which,  when  exposed,  will 
want  washing. 

Project.  Call  at  our  office  to-mor- 
row. [ ICx it  First  Projector. 

Second  Projector.  1 came,  sir,  to 
apologize  for  (lie  imperfection  of  my 
plan.  I promised  by  this  time  to  dila- 
pidate the  whole  city  of  Westminster, 
and  1 have  not  yet  taken  down  the 
abbey,  though  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  nuisances  in  the  kingdom. 

Daniel.  Silo  it  is:  though  if  it  was 
sold  slieap,  our  peoples  should  py  it  for  a 
sy  nagogue. 

Snare.  Well,  be  active  in  this  con- 
cern; a dilapidating  may  be  as  good 
as  a building  speculation,  for  aught 
1 know. 

Second  Projector.  Depend  upon  me, 
sir. 

Snare.  Do  not  leave  one  stone  upon 
another  in  the  whole  cily- 

Stx-nnd  Projector.  No  more  than 
there  is  in  Troy  or  Babylon, 

Snare.  And  when  the  materials  are 
to  he  disposed  of,  let  us  know;  for 
that's  the  most  material  part  of  the 
business. 

Second  Projector.  T shall  attend  most 
correctly  to  your  orders. 

£ Exit  Second  Projector. 

Daniel  (to -Subscribers).  Well,  orn- 
tlemans,  vat  do  you  want  init  me? 

iourth  Subscriber.  I am  for  the  oil. 

Fifth  Subscriber . 1 am  for  waler. 

Snare.  Aye,  that  may  be  termed  the 
element  of  commerce. 

Sixth  Subscriber.  Nothing  will  give 
me  spirits  till  I become  a rectifier. 

Project.  You  should  get  into  the 
House. 

Seventh  Subscriber.  1 can’t  sleep  for 
thinking  of  ale. 
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Eighth  Subscriber.  I wish  to  turn 
my  money  into  porter. 

Snare.  So  do  many. 

Ninth  Subscriber.  1 long  to  deal  in 
blacking. 

Snnr  '.  Then  you  should  commence 
political  author. 

'Third,  Projector.  1 am  the  inventor 
of  a new  mode  of  white-washing. 

Project.  This  may  be  of  the  greatest 
use..  Call  at  the  office. 

Daniel.  Well,  gentlemans,  you  will 
find,  if  you  call  at  de  offiches,  books 
open,  and  clerks  ready  torechieve  your 
monies 

All  Subscribers.  All  our  names  will 
be  taken  ? 

Snare.  Yes  : I hope  none  of  you 
will  be  mistaken. 

[ Exeunt  Subscribers,  &r. 

Project.  Having  made  what  1 term 
an  excellent  morning’s  work,  we  may 
now,  with  keen  appetites,  adjourn  to 
the  tavern,  where,  in  a chcerlul  glass,  I 
mean  to  drink, 

Success  to  the  land  where  the  rocking  of 
schenieis 

Can  lull  a whole  people  to  sleep  ; 

Wliile  they  tickle  the  senses  of  all  golden 
dreamers, 

And  dive  in  th6ir  pockets  so  deep. 

[Exeunt  Snare,  Daniel,  and 
Project. 

Scene  .11 1. 

Changes  to  an  Apartment. 

Enter  Chamelion  and  Young  Yersa- 

• TILE. 

Young  Versatile.  My  dear  Charles, 
our  rambles,  as  1 have  informed  you, 
must  now  terminate.  My  father,  as 
I learn,  has  had  notice  of  my  having- 
left  Oxford,  and,  1 have  no  doubt,  is 
now  in  pursuit  of  me.  1 have,  there- 
fore, besides  ray  duty  trt  him,  other 
reasons  to  induce  me  to  return  to  my 
paternal  mansion. 

Chamelion.  1 think  I can  guess  at 
one  of  them. 

Young  Versatile.  Want  of  money  ? 

Chamelion.  Yes:  the  parent  of  ma- 
ny good  resolutions  as  w ell  as  bad  : but 
this  is  a matter  that  must  not  separate 
us.  I am  your  hanker. 

Young  Versatile.  1 think  you  must 
be  drawn  pretty  dry. 

Chamelion.  No  such  thing  ! When  I 
am,  touch  me,  and  you’ll  make  me 
sound  like  an  empty  cask.  I ain  suffi- 


ciently full  at  present,  and  too  deep  to 
be  tapped  at  the  gaming-table. 

Young  Versa  tide.  And  in  no  danger 
of  being  tapped  by  Birdlime,  the  she- 
riff's officer,  nor  any  one  else  ? 

Chamelion.  Vior  any  one  else : there- 
fore, after  such  a delightful  chase  of 
two  such  delightful  girls;  after  the 
forms  that  we  have  assumed,  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  overcome,  and  the  en- 
couragement we  have  elicited  ; it  would, 
f conceive,  be  high  treason  against  the 
god  of  love  if  we  were  to  abandon  the 
pursuit.  For  such  an  ttilcnce  we  should 
deserve  to  he  tried  m the  court  of 
Cupid,  which,  by-the-bye,  is  a court 
martial,  for  having  fled  from  our  fair 
enemies,  and.  ! have  no  doubt,  be 
cashiered  for  cowardice. 

Young  Versatile.  You  are,  then,  de- 
termined to  persevere  ? 

Chamelion.  1 was  determined  in  the 
morning. 

Young  Versatile.  Have  you  since 
altered  your  resolution  ? 

Chamelion.  No!  it  is  still  more 
strengthened  and  confirmed  from  the 
circumstance  of  m : ting  Mrs.  Matlffi’em 
hi  the  city. 

Young  Versatile.  liovv  cameyou  ac- 
quainted with  her  ? 

' knmslinn.  I became  acquainted  with 
all  sorts  of  people  when  1 used  to  go  to 
the  Bank. 

Young  / ersalife.  She  seems  an  excel- 
lent woman. 

Chamelion.  The  best  woman  in  the 
world  ; so  easv,  so  genteel,  so  engaging, 
so  accommodating — takes  a delight  in 
doing  good. 

Young  Versatile.  That  is,  bringing 
yo/ing  pcoiile  of  different  sexes  'to- 
gether. 

Chamelion.  Yes:  what  can  she  do 
better  ? 

Young  Versa  tile.  In  the  matrimonial 
wav,  I grant  you. 

Chamelion.  That’s  exactly  the  way 
she  Is  in  at  present.  She  used,  perhaps, 
formerly  to  crimp  a little  for  Cupid  ; hut 
now  she  enlists  none  except  lor  the 
regular  service,. 

Young  Versatile.  Therefore  the  most 
proper  person  on  eaith  to  conduct  a ma- 
trimonial office. 

Chamelion.  Oh,  I am  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  a lottery  in  which  there  are" 
all  prizes  and  no  blanks.  We  will,  there- 
fore, visit  her  this  afternoon,  according 
to  appointment,  stale  our  cases  to  her, 
and  1 have  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall 
receive  her  advice,  and  secure  her  assist- 
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ar.ce,  to  obtain  the  objects  of  our  ado- 
ration. 

Young  l ersalile.  What  ! in  spite  of 
Daniel  the  wise,  and  Birth  the  dragon, 
watchful  of  the  llesprrjan  fruit? 

Chame/ion.  Oh,  I har  e no  doubt  of 
it!  ( have  already  this  morning,  with- 
out naming  names,  displayed  to  her  the 
broad  outline  of  the  business,  8he  thinks 
we  kneel  at  the  shrine  of  two  rich 
Jewesses,  and  is,  therefore,  from  prin- 
ciple, resolved  to  promote  our  inte- 
rest. 

Young  f'ersatife.  From  principle  ? 

Chamelion.  Yes ! She,  to  be  sure, 
has  their  conversion  in  view,  and  thinks 
that  if  she  can  bring  it  about  she  will 
deserve  canonization. 

Young  / 'ersitlile.  Hut  her  apotheosis 
may  he  so  Jong  before  it  happens,  that 
1 should  have  imagined  she  would  have 
wished  for  some  more  immediate  ad- 
vantage, or,  in  fact,  to  touch  some- 
thing real. 

Chamelion.  That,  my  friend,  she  has 
already  obtained.  Mrs.  Matc.'i’em  is  too 
much  a woman  of  the  world  to  forego 
the  grasping  a bird  in  the  hand  for  the 
promise  of  two  in  the  hush  : therefore 
she  would  rather  see  her  name  upon  a 
banker's  check  than  take  the  chance  of 
its  being  enrolled  in  all  the  calendars  in 
Christendom. 

[Exeunt  Young  Versatile  and 
Chamelion. 

Scene  IV. 

Changes  to  J/rs.  Match’ em 's  house. 

A parlour:  .Mrs.  Match’  f.>i  discovered 
tiiiiing,  with  a large  ucc-.uut-booh 
before  her : u number  of  cards.  Ut- 
ters, and  papers,  ou  the  table. 

Mrs.  .Hatch' cm . Although  the  pro- 
fit attendant  upon  this  matrimonial 
scheme,  in  which  I have  been  engaged 
by  my  good  friend  Daniel,  promises 
to  be  great,  I am  sure  the  fatigue 
is  more' than  concomitant.  All  this 
morning  devoted  to  business  ought  to 
have  secured  me  a few  hours  leisure 
iu  the  evening;  yet  what  do  i find  at 
my  return  home  : a table  full  of  let- 
ters, a page  foil  of  memoranda,  and 
a case  full  of  cards,  many  of  them  re- 
quiring an  immediate  answer.  J ought 
to  keep  half-a-dozen  clerks.  I declare 
I hardly  know  where  to  begin.  But 
the  cash  account  is  the  most  mate- 
rial. (reads)  “ Matrimonial  Subscrip- 
tions taken  the  day  of January, 


1808.  Lady  Winnifred  Wasp,  first  in- 
stalment, ten  guineas.”  1 recollect 
Lady  Wasp  stung  poor  Sir  Peter  to 
death  in  a short  time.  Let  me  see  what 
she  requires:  (reads)  “ A gentleman  of 
good  family,  elegant  appearance — age 
no  objection,  so  that  it  does  not  exceed 
five-and-twenty.”  Very  well,  Lady 
V\  asp.  — (reads)  “ Coi.onel  Boister- 
ous has  been  a widower  a month  and 
three  days” — Very  well!  What  more? 
(reads)  “ Entrance,  ten  guineas” — Well, 
what  more? — “ Lovely  virgin  about 
sixteen.” — Mercy  on  me!  the  devil’s  in 
the  men  for  green  fruit ; the  colonel's 
almost  four  times  sixteen,  to  my  know- 
ledge.— “ 'Bob  V a c a nt,  two  guineas!”1 
Paltry  ! “ Brought  up  to  nothing,  fit 
for  anything;  wishes  for  a rich  wife, 
that  he  may  turn  her  fortune,  as  his 
own  is  goue,  never  to  return.”  A very 
moderate  wish  of  Bob  Vacant’s. — 
“ Leticia  Scamper,  live  guineas,  age 
seventeen;  runaway  with  a gentleman 
six  weeks  since,  who  has  lately  run 
away  from  her  ; wishes  to  know  the 
best  method  to  find  him,  or  another, 
which  is  j ’sttlie  same  tiring. ” I must 
note  t!i is  ; (writ's)  “ Miss  Scamper 
ready  to  run  away  with  any  one.” — 

1 see  that  there  are  deposits  from  Lady 
B.  — IJormda — Lord  S>. — Z.  — Amelia  — 
Miss  Tinder — Peregrine  Perennial  — 
M urdochO'  Towell — Eve — CliarlesClove 
of  Cornhill — Dolly  Diaphanous — Hr 
Benjamin  Bono— Donald  M‘>lv  — Tahi- 
tha  Tyne  — Q in  the  Corner  — Humphrey 
Hop,  of  Tunbridge — Penelope  Prudent 
— Bouncing  B. — Miss  A. — and  twenty 
nine  others.  - Pretty  well  lor  one  moru- 
iug! 

Enter  Lucv. 

Inn/.  Here  are  two  letters. 

.Urs.  Mat  eld  cm.  One  from  a society 
of  vesta!  virgins,  who  are  about  to  raise 
a subscription  to  promote  the  patriotic 
purposes  of  our  institution. 

Lucy.  And  this. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Mercy  on  me! 

what’s  this  ? ( holding  up  a dirty  sheet  j. 

1 never  saw  so  filthy  a letter  in  my  life. 

It  seems  iu  a strange  language,  too  — 
Here,  try  if  you  can  decypher  it,  for 
I am  tired. 

f.nry.  It  is  dated  from  Gretna-green, 
and  signed  A Hen  M‘Anvii.  (Heads) 

“ Mrs.  Match  em.  Madam,  De  ye  ken, 
fair  ledy,  Mint  we  are  hammering  the 
same  piece  of  work,  and  may  meteri- 
aily  assist  each  other?  You  may,  I 
cooacei’.  e,  turn  the  iron  while  it  is  hot, 
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and  I may  he  strokrsmon  to  reevet  the 
metremoonial  chains  — or,  to  speak e 
■without  metaphor,  and  coom  to  the 
point  without  cnrcumloocution,  I am 
the  blacksmeet  of  Gretna  Green,  soo 
loong  famous  for  ent weening  foond 
couples  in  chains  that  last  foor  life; 
and  as  I understood  that  you  are  een- 
gaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  hope  you 
wull  send  all  your  busineess  to  my 
shoop,  and  I wull  allow  a prooper  dis- 
count.” 

Mrs.  .Match' em.  Ila  ! ha!  ha!  this 
gentleman,  I find,  understands  business, 
aud,  on  occasions  where  the  proceedings 
should  be  equally  sudden  and  strong, 
may  be  useful.  Put  his  letter  by  for 
consideration. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Miss  Lucy,  there  are  seve- 
ral applicants  without. 

Enter  Sir  Hector  Mac  Morrough. 

Sir  Hector.  There,  my  tight  lad, 
you  are  mistaken,  for  there  is  one  of 
them  within. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Sir,  hours  of  busi- 
ness are  over,  and  I would  wish  to  be 
private. 

Sir  Hector.  That,  upon  my  honour 
and  word,  madam,  is  the  very  thing 
that  1 wish  myself.  I never  was  averse 
to  being  private  with  a lady  since  I 
knew  the  difference  betwixt  a petticoat 
and  a pair  of  sma/Z-clothes,  as  you  cal! 
them  here;  though  I think,  upon  my 
shoul,'lhat  they  are  the  largest  clothes 
that  are  worn. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Sir,  sir,  I have 
already  said  that  my  business  is  done. 

Sir  Hector.  Then  it  is  'exactly  the 
time  to  begin  mine:  therefore,  if  this 
young  woman  will  have  the  goodness  to 
take  her  pretty  facsli  out  of  the  room, 
J would  bet  all  the  wealth  that  my 
uncle  Counsellor  Dermot  left,  which 
was  nothing  at  all  at  all,  that  her  lovely 
person  w ill  follow. 

Mrs.  Match’ cm.  I must  get  rid  of 
him  : withdraw  Lucy  : and  you,  sir 
(to  the  Servant),  with  that  foolish  grin 
upon  your  countenance,  leave  the  room. 

Servant  (aside).  Grin!  who  can  help 
»t  ? he’s  such  a comical  gentleman. 

[Exit,  following  Lucy. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Now,  sir,  what  are 
your  commands  with  me  ? • 

Sir  Hector.  Commands,  madam  ! 
good ! I have,  sure  enough,  commanded 
a regiment  in  my  time,  hut,  upon  my 
honour,  I never  yet  commaudcd  a lady. 


Mrs.  Matcli'em.  Sir,  I have  very 
little  time  to  spare  either  for  questions 
or  commands ; therefore  I must  entreat 
you  to  be  brief. 

Sir  Hecldr.  Brior ! oh  you  put  me 
again  in  mind  of  i\v  uncle  Dermot: 
he  was  the  briefest  counsellor  at  the  bar, 
for  lie  seldom  said  any  thing. 

ilfrs.  .Match' em.  Sir,  what  have  I to 
do  with  your  uncle  ? lor  Heaven’s  sake 
be  brief. 

Sir  Hector.  That  I certainly  will, 
if,  dear  creatiiurc! — if  you’ll  allow  me 

sufficient  time What  do  you  think 

of  me  ? 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Think  of  you  ! 

Sir  Hector.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Matcli'em.  I think  you  are 
the  strangest  gentleman  that  I have 
ever  seen. 

Sir  Hector.  Ave,  honey,  1 may  pass 
for  a curiosity  in  this  topsey-turvey 
country,  just  as  you  would  if  you  were 
in  the  same  situation  in  ours.  But  I 
hare  that  you  have  begun  right  enough, 
and  set  up  a matrimonial  office,  which 
is  the  best  office  voder  the  crown  : so 
I would  ask  you  if  you  want  a part- 
ner ? 

Mrs.  Matcli'em.  Do  you  ? 

Sir  Hector.  Upon  my  shoul  but  I do, 
and  a sleeping  one  too. 

Mrs.  Matcli'em.  Now  we  shall  begin 
to  understand  each  other. 

Sir  Hector.  Understanding,  my  dare 
madam,  is  like  fortune  ; so  that  there  is 
enough  on  one  side  or  the  other,  it  does 
not  signify  a single  rap  on  which. 

Mrs.  Mulch' no.  You  apply  to  me  to 
assist  you  in  a matrimonial  scheme  ? 

Sir  Hector.  I do,  upon  my  con- 
science: some  lady  must  assist  me,  or 
I shall  never  be  able  to  accomplish  it  : 
anil  who  so  proper  ? therefore,  when 
shall  it  be  ? 

Mrs.  Matcli'em.  What  ? 

Sir  Hector.  Why,  when  shall  we  be 
married  ? 

Mrs.  Matcli'em.  Mercy  upon  me  ! 
do  you  think  to  marry  me  ? 

Sir  Hector.  Why  not?  I hare  that 
you  are  a widow,  and  the  principal 
in  this  house;  therefore,  lo  he  sure 
you  will  sarve  yourself  first.  It  is  a 
rule  will)  respect  to  all  firms,  that  the 
head  partner  has  the  choice  of  the  best 
commodities. 

Mrs.  Matcli'em.  This  is  droll  (aside). 
Well,  but  as  ] am  not  in  such  a hurry, 
if  1 can  serve  you  with  anv  other  lady 

Sir  Heeler.  It  will  be  just  the  same 
thing. 
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Mrs.  Match'em.  Therefore,  upon 
certain  conditions. 

Sir  Hector.  O,  I understand  you 
( gives  money).  By  St.  Patrick  ! one 
would  think  we  were  married  already, 
for  she  has  begun  to  attack  my  purse 
( aside). 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Sir,  this  will  be  en- 
tered as  a subscription. 

Sir  Hector.  Put  it  under  what  sub- 
scription, description,  or  inscription, 
you  plase. 

Mrs. Match’ e rn. Y our  name  ? ( writes ) 

Sir  Hector.  Heft  one  below  stairs  ; 
InK  I belav e the  lad  forgot  to  bring  it 
up  : however,  I have  another  or  two  at 
your  sarvice. 

M)-s.  Match' cm.  Weil,  sir? 

Sir  Hector.  Sir  Hector  Mac  Mor- 
rough,  of  Morrough  llall, in  the  county 
of  Wicklow. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  A taking  title  and 
address.  Now  what  sort  of  a lady 
would  suit  you  ? 

Sir  Hector.  Och  ! one  exactly  like 
yourself;  only  a little  taller,  a little 
younger,  and  a little  fairer. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Ah,  yon  flatterer  ! 
and  a little  richer,  too,  1 suppose. 

Sir  Hector.  Och!  If  she  has  as  much 
gold  as  is  buried  under  Wicklow  Moun- 
tain, 1 shall  make  no  objection. 

Mrs.  Match’em.  Kind!  In  other  par- 
ticulars, you  are  above  standing  upon 
tiifles. 

Sir  Hector.  Yon  may  say  that ! Be- 
fore 1 was  from  Ireland,  I tried  them  all 
round,  and  found  that  those  that  had 
any  thing  but  trifles  to  stand  upon  were 
too  deep  for  me.  Yet  1 loved  Nora  so 
well,  that  1 made  a song  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  However  1 may  be 
hurried,  pray  let  me  hear  it. 

Sir  Hector.  That  1 will,  with  all  my 
heart ; and  I'll  take  care  that  you  shall 
hear  it,  and  all  the  parish  besides. 

Sings. 

“ What  girl  can  compare 
To  Camilla  the  fair, 

Except  Jenny  the  brown. 

And  above  half  the  town, 

With  Nora,  the  nymph  of  the  fountain. 

Yet  still  by  eye-sight 
I have  ta'en  great  delight 
In  Nigra  the  black, 

With  rupees  a full  lack. 

Or  Sally  the  tall, 

Who  o’erlops  them  all-. 

And  reminds  me  of  dare  Wicklow  Mountain. 

“ Then  there’s  great  Mrs.  Ample, 

With  charur?  a large  sample  ; 


And  the  widow  Peru, 

Who’s  a bit  of  a shrew. 

But  her  coin  she’ll  have  never  done  counting. 
There’s  Celia  the  rosy, 

And  pale  Mi>s  Potosi ; 

There’s  bulky  Miss  fallow, 

And  Clytie  the  yellow, 

VI  hose  skin  takes  a tinge  from  the  Mountain. 

A:l  these  I adore, 

Nay  five  hundred  more  ; 

Vet  with  Nora,  the  nymph  of  the  fountain;- 
Would  she  he  my  wife, 

I would  buckle  for  life, 

Tho’  she  wants  the  contents  of  the  Mountain. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Well,  sir,  as  we  now 
perfectly  understand  each  other,  if  you 
will  call  in  a few  days,  I will,  in  the 
mean  time,  see  what  can  be  done. 

Sir  Hector.  Keep,  my  dear  crathure, 
W icklow  Mountain  iu  your  eye,  andyou 
cannot  he  wrong. 

Airs.  Match'  an.  Never  fear!  and  if 
I can  add  to  it  the  riches  of  Potosi  and 
Peru 

Sir  Hector.  Why,  that’s  just  what  I 
want  our  people  to  do.  the  next  time 
they  go  a fortune-hunting. 

[ Exit  Sir  Hector. 

Scene  IV.  continues. 

Mrs.  Match'em  (solusj.  Well,  1 think 
it  is  now  high  time  for  me  to  retirefrom 
the  business  of  the  morning,  and  prepare 
for  the  reception  of  my  evening  vi- 
sitors  Bless  me  1 what  noise  is  that 

without  ? (rings) 

Lucy  (without).  I toll  you,  sir,  that 
you  can’t  be  admitted ! My  lady  wiil 
see  no  more  company  to-day. 

Poet  (without).  My  business  is  ur- 
geut. 

Lucy.  I, suppose  so,  by  your  rude- 
ness ; but  1 tell  you,  you  cauuot  see 
her. 

Poet.  1 must  not  be  denied:  I hate 
something  of  great  consequence  to  com- 
municate. 

£Afrs.  Match’em  rings  violently. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Airs.  Match'em.  What  noise  was  that 
which  1 heard  ? 

Lucy.  Bless  me,  madam  1 the  most 
impertinent  man  that  ever  I met  with  in 
my  life ! he  insists  upon  seeing  you, 
whether  or  no. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  What  kind  of  a 
toan  ? 

Lucy.  A strmge  ,ind  ! he  may  come 
to  ravish  us.  for  >•« nat  I know. 

Mrs.  Match' etn  Hum  ! how  is  he 
dressed  l 
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Lucv.  Dressed  ! why  in  Mack  : lie 
looks  like  a journeyman  undertaker  out 
of  employment. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  How  did  he  get 
in  ? 

Lucy.  Nay,  I don't  know  : he  was 
parleying  with'  the  footman  in  the  hall 
when  the  Irish  gc-ntleraan,  who  is  in- 
deed a gentleman,  for  he  gave  me  a 
kiss  and  a guinea  (smiles'),  came  down 
stairs.  So  while  the  servant  ushered 
him  out,  I believe  that  figure  slipped 
in. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Well,  let  me  see 

liim. 

Jury.  I am  sure  I had  rather  see 
lord  Limber,  that  our  Mary  mistook 
for  ascarccrow.  Here,  Mr.  \S  hat-rl’ye- 
cail-it,  my  lady  will  admit  you.  (speaks 
l t the  door.) 

Enter  Poet. 

Poet.  My  name,  madam,  is  Dinar. 

Mrs.  Match' an.  A solemn  name  ! 

Poet.  Yes ; I used  to  be  called 
Solemn  Dmioe  at  Drury, in  better  times' 
than  the  present.  My  Christian  name, 
lm.dain,  is  Solomon,  so  that  the  transi- 
tion is  easy;  my  profession  that  of  a 
poet,  the  noblest  profession  that  can 
tlio-nify  human  nature;  of  my  abilities 
I 'shall  sav  nothing— Have  you  read 
Theocritus?  or  Virgil?  or  Piijdar?  or 
Horace?  or  the  European  Magazine  ? 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Never. 

Pact.  What  a pity!  1 do  many  of 
the  poetical  articles  in  the  latter.  Shine 
like  the  rising  sun  hi  the  back  ground 
of  a picture. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Well,  sir,  what  is 
this  to  me  : , 

Poet.  Nothing:  I am  not  come  to 
vou  yet.  Sometimes  expand  my  meri- 
dian lustre  in  prose,  sparkle  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a newspaper,  slide  occasionally 
into  other  publications,  and  embellish 
all. 

Mrs.  Match' cm.  Mercy  upon  me! 
what  is  this  to  me  ? 

Poet.  Nothing:  I am  not  come  to 
vou  yet.  Tried  two  volumes  of  ama- 
tory poems — booksellers  shy  — took  the 
run  of  them  all— poetry  a drug— block- 
heads—snapped  a subscription— clitics 
greater  fools  than  booksellers. 

Mrs.  Match' err..  Bless  me,  sir  ! what 
is  this  to  me  ? 

Poet.  Nothing  : I am  not  come  to 
you  yet. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Patience! 

Poet.  1 have  brought  you  the  two 
volumes  of  poems,  twenty  numbers  ot 


the  E.  Mag.  and  seven  files  of  ohl 
newspapers,  to  read : they  are  all  in 
the  hall. 

Mrs.  Mold)' em.  Mercy  on  me  ! How 
dare  you, -sir,  worry  me  in  this  man- 
ner ? 

Pod.  Worry  you,  madam  ! not  at 
all;  take  your  time;  you  need  not, 
however  eager,  begin  them  before  din- 
ner. When  the  cloth’s  removed.  I’ll 
point  out  to  you  my  articles — Amvntor 
• — Damon  — Romeo  — Alexis— Juba  — 
and  C with  a dash. 

l\Irs.  Match' em.  ^ Sir,  sir,  1 say 
what  is  your  business  with  me  ? 

Poet.  Stay,  madam  : 1 am  not  come 
to  that  yet. — 1 I hen  turned  m y attention 
to  the  stage,  and  commenced  dramatic 
po 

Mrs. Match' cm  (walking  about).  Grant 
me  patience ! 

Poet  (following  her).  Wrote  a farce. 
The  manager,  who  lias  more  genius 
than  any  critic  in  the  nation,  wished  me 
to  castrate  it. 

Mrs.  Mulch' em.  Insolence  I leave  the 
room  ! 

Pad.  The  manager,  T say,  thought, 
if  it  was  properly  cut , it  would  make  a 
good  opera. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Sir,  I say,  leave  the 
room. 

pud.  I have  not  yet  come  to  my 
business. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Nor  ever  shall ! 

Poet.  I will  state  it  in  six  words 

You  have  opened  a matrimonial  office. 

Mrs.  Match' cm.  Well! 

Poet.  Matrimony  is  the  aim  and  end 
of  poetry.  I wish  to  lend  my  assistance 
to  the  undertaking, 

Mrs.  Match' em.  As  how  ? 

Pod.  I believe  you  will  grant  i hat  it 
is  impossible  for  a couple,  of  any  condi- 
tion, to  come  together  in  prose. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Well! 

Pod.  Therefordt  lovers  of  distinction, 
of  both  sexes,  w ill  most  naturally  want 
amatory  verses. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  So  ! 

Pact.  Here  then  am  I,  ready  to  sup- 
ply the  needful  upon  all  occasions. 

"Mrs.  Match' em.  Vastly  convenient  I 

Pod.  Immensely  so  ! as,  for  exam- 
ple : In  cases  of  cruelly,  which  always 
begin  on  the  side  of  the  ladies,  lamenta- 
tions must  ensue:  when  the  tender  pas- 
sions are  afloat,  delicate  effusions  are 
always  wanted  ; when  the  gates  of  the 
temple  of  Hymen  are  set  open,  what 
can  be  done  without  an  cpithahnniiim  ? 
If  a husband  dies,  the  wife  sh.  uld  always 
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have  an  elegv  at  band;  if  a wife,  the 
inconsolable  spouse  should  sing  a dirge 
in  every  newspaper.  These  are  excel- 
lent preparations  for  what  may  hap- 
pen. 

Airs.  Match' cm.  Very  well. 

Poet.  Therefore,  to  come  to  the 
point,  as  you  are  in  haste,  if  you  will 
favour  me  with  the  appointment  of 
poet  to  your  institution,  l fancy  it  may 
be  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  You  do  f 

Poet.  Yes. 

Airs.  Alalch'eift.  I am,  unfortunately, 
of  a different  opinion. 

Poet.  What,  you  think,  with  those 
blockheads  the  booksellers,  poetry  a 
drug:  ? 

Airs.  Mutch' em.  Yes ; and  a drug 
that  I hope  none  of  my  subscribers  will 
take. 

Port.  Oh,  if  you  want  an  instant 
proof  of  my  abilities,  I'll  read  you  my 
last  elegy.  ( Takes  mil  a paper,  and 
reads) 

“ The  cumbrous  clouds  sail'd  sjoivlv  to  the 
west.” 

Mrs.  Match' cm.  This  is  beyond 
bearing!  Where’s  Lucy?  (Rings  the  hell 
Kith  great  violence. 

Enter  Lucy  and  Servants. 

Poet.  Nay-,  you  shall  all  hear  it; 
you’ll  be  delighted,  (reads) 

“ The  cumbrous  clouds ” 

Mrs.  Match' cm  (stamps).  Monstrous! 
turn  this  madman  out  of  doors. 

Poet  (reads). 

“ Loud  bark'd  t lie  house-do®’’ 

No,  this  is  not  the  right  paper— Oh, 

I hav‘e  it  now— “ The  ghost ” 

Lucy  and  Servants  (forcing  him). 
Sir!  sir!  sir!  you  must  go 

Poet  (reads  , 

“ The  ghost  of  Earl  God ” 

Servant.  He  talked  of  a house-dog 
and  ghost : 1 fancy  he  has  been  bit  or 
bewitched  ( forcing  him ). 

Poet  ( struggling , reads). 

“ The  ghost  ul’ Earl  Godwin  appeared  to  the 

sight.” 

Lucy.  Sir  ! sir ! you  must  go. 

Poet. 

“ Aloud  shriek’d  fair  Emma  at  vestments  so 
white, 

The  lightning  flash’d  round,  and  the  ghost 
vanish’d- quite.  ’ . 

[Lccy  and  Servants  force  him  of. 

[Exeunt. 
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Mrs.  Mulch' cm  (solus).  How  unfor- 
tunate was  this  impertinent  intrusion  l 
How  has  that  idiot  disordered  me ! I 
declare  I shall  hardly  have  lime  to  reco- 
ver, and  prepare  for  my  engagements. 
How  he  got  in,  it  is  impossible  ‘or  me  to 
guess;  but  I am  resolved,  if  such  a 
thing  ever  happens  again;  to  turn  oif 
every  servant  in  the  house. 

[ Exit  Airs.  Matc a’ ex. 

EVD  OF  THE  SECOND  ACT. 

(.Jet  III.  in  our  next.) 


ZEMIRA; 

OH. 

THE  FISHERMAN  OF  DELHI. 

.in  Or.iENTAL  Tale. 

BY  JOSEPH  MOSER,  ESQ. 

Chapter  IV. 

TTF  doubt,  fear,  apprehension,-  agi- 
JL  taied,  and,  although  at  a remote 
distance,  a gleam  of  hope  that  his  son 
might  ultimately  be  able  to  prove  hi$ 
innocence,  occasionally  soothed,  the 
mind  of  Dap. a,  and  determined  him, 
before  he  saw  him,  to  take  the  advice  of 
tire  Rajah,  the  reflections  of  Atue  were, 
as  his  sensibility  was  keener,  much  more 
excruciating.  Nursed  in  the  lap  of 
affluence;  educated  with  a view  to  a 
situation  splendid  as  could  be  derived 
from  opulence  unbounded  and -riches 
incalculable  ; indulged,  nay  almost  idol- 
ised bv  his  father,  who,  as  the  infantile 
rays  of  his  genius  expanded  with  the 
progress  of  his  adolescence,  found,  al- 
most daily,  still  greater  reason  to  ad- 
mire his  talents,  he  had' scarcely  before 
tills  period  ever  heard  the  language  of 
reprehension  applied  to  himself,  nor 
had  he  ever  before  been  subject  to  con- 
troul : ill,  therefore,  could  he  brook 
the  operation  of  that  law  of  the  Hindu 
cast  to  which  Ills  family  belonged,  that 
gave  to  a father  an  absolute  and  un- 
limited power  over  even  the  lives  of  his 
children  : hut  still  the  terrors  of  dissolu- 
tion, had  he  been  guilty,  would  have 
been  less  irksome  to  him  than  the  con- 
straint which  he  was  compelled  to  en- 
dure w hile  conscious  of  his  innocence. 

That  the  lovely  Zemira  was  no  more, 
was  an  impression  which  operated  strong- 
ly upon  bis  mind  -.  but  why  he  should  be 
supposed  to  have  been  her  destroyer, 
remained  a mystery  which  he  could  nei- 
ther discus*  nor  develop. 

G - 
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.To  the  labyrinth  of  perplexity  in 
■“inch  this  circumstance  invoKeil  him, 
hp  could  not,  in  the  anxiety  of  his  pVe- 
seut  disposition,  find  a mental  due  Lit  at 
would  enable  him  lo  thrid  the  mazes 
aud  intricacies  of  his  own  thoughts; 
still  less  could  he  receive  any  extra- 
neous counsel,  as  the  part  of  the  palace 
v herein  he  was  confined  v,  as  closely 
watched  by  the  slaves  of  Dara,  and 
every  avenue  guarded  bv  soldiers,  which 
his  power  had  enabled  him  tq  procure. 
With  his  father  he  ardently  ‘wished  to 
have  some  private  conversation  ; and  to 
this  purpose  he  humbly  supplicated  him, 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  his  household  : but  this  request,, 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  rigid  and  im- 
partial justice  that  pervaded  the  mind 
of  the  sage,  he  sternly  and  peremptorily 
refused  to  comply  with,  until  the  arrival 
of  thclinjah,  in  whose  presence  only  he 
meant  to  confront  him.  lie  then  peti- 
lione&to  see  the  ladies  of  the  Zenana 
w ho  were  his  greatest  favourites,  and 
in  whom  he  consequently  placed  the 
most  confidence  : but  on  this  subject,, 
all  that  he  could  extract  from  Dara 
was,  that  at  his  return  from  a visit 
equally  important  and'  necessary,  ha 
would  do  what  the  minister  of  justice 
should  advise. 

Thus  disappointed  of  every  means, 
to  make  a defence  against  a charge 
tiie  heinousness  of  which  at  once  sur-. 
prised  and  shocked  him,  he  resigned 
himself  to  melancholy  ; a torpor  stole, 
imperceptibly  over  his. mind,  and,  iii 
a degree,  suspended  its  faculties  : he 
traversed  his  splendid  apartment  appa- 
rently absorbed  in  thought,  though 
without  being  able  to  fix  upon  any 
idea!  object,  or  to  make  any  ideal  ar- 
rangement. 

While  iii  this  situation,  buried  from 
the,  world,  and  lost  even  to  himself, 
he  was,  for  an  instant,  recalled  to  recol- 
lection, by  the  very  unusual  circum- 
stance of  a violent  noise,  which  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  anti-chamber.  At 
first,  he  thought  it  vibrated  like  the 
rattling  of  arms.  This  sound  soon  died, 
upon  his  ear,  and  was  succeeded  by. 
the  distant  murmurs  of  different  per- 
sons, who  seemed  engaged  in  verbald 
contention:  at  length  he  clearly  Jieard 
the  accents  of  a female  voice,  threaten- 
ing all  that  should  impede  the  passage, 
b truck  with  the  singularity  of  these 
exclamations,  he  listened  a moment  ; 
they  were  repealed  with  still  greater 
energy ; and  the  instant  after,  while 


he  was  advancing  toward  the  door, 
Camara,  with  loose  drapery,  dishevel- 
led hair,  a poniard  in  her  hand,  and 
displaying  a figure  awfully  grand  and 
terrific,  rushed  into  the  apartment,  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  the  officers  ofD.vRA’s 
household,  on  whom  she  turned,  and, 
menacing  them  with  her  weapon,  ex- 
claimed, “Retire!  I will  speak  lo  Ato  e 
— nor  shall  Dara  himself  restrain  me — 
Here,”  she  continued,,  drawing  a dagger 
from  her  side,  and1  giving  it  to  him, 
“you  are  now  armed  as- well  asmyself; 
therefore  let  not  these  slaves  dare  to  in- 
terrupt us.” 

Awed  by  those  principlesof  obedience 
which  are  indigenous  lo  the  Hindus  of 
the. Sudrn  cast,  the  slaves  retired  the. 
moment  that  the  armed  hand  of  A -run 
was  uplifted  to  second  the  effort*  of 
Camara,  who,,  turning  to  him,  con- 
tinued, “ For  a short  period,.  Aiu  , 
although  he  has  deserved  little  favour 
from  me.  is  freed  from  his  interior 
guards.  I,  perhaps, .might  advise  him 
to  force  his  passage  through  the  ex- 
terior, hut  that  1 think  the  advantage 
of  liberty  thus  procured  would  not. com- 
pensate the  danger  of  the  attempt.!’ 

“ Then,  oh  lovely  and  heroic  Cama- 
ra ! f or  what  purpose  have  you  braved 
my  father’s  rage,,  hurst  through  his 
guards,. and  given  me  temporary  free- 
dom.” 

“ For  the  noblest,’.’  returned  Cama- 
ra ;.  “ to  restore  you  to  yourself,.  to< 
your  family,  and  to  render  that  free- 
dom which  is.  now  temporary  perma- 
nent.” 

Ifow  can  I have  deserved  this  he- 
roic, this  .humane  interference  on  your 
part  ?” 

“ Fron>  me,!’  said  Cana-ha,  “ you 
h a vc  deserved  li tl  !e but  where  morality, . 
from  which,  alas  ! I have  so  lately  de- 
viated,, or  even  generosity,  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  usual  for  ine  to  measure  com- 
passion by  desert.  1 have  this  morning 
seen  your  father;  and  whatsoever  I. 
may  have  said  to  him  respecting  Ze.mi- 
ra,  am  convinced  of  your  innocence, 
pity  your  situation,  and  will, by  making 
a full  confession,  endeavour  to  remove 
the  load  of  obloquy  that  now  oppresses 
you,  and  at  once  do  justice  to  her  cha- 
racter and  to  my  own.” 

“ Though  I fear,”  cried  Arc  e,  “that 
your  sanguine  and  energetic  mind,  O 
lovely  Cara r a,  will  impel  you  to  at- 
tempt impossibilities  : yet  thus  let  me 
thank  you  for  your  intention.” 

“ To  me,”  returned  Camara,  re- 
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treating  from  his  embrace,  “ no  thanks 
are  due.  It  is  impossible  that  1 can  fall 
lower  m ray  own  estimation  than  1 have 
already  done.  When  the  horrors  of  war 
pervaded  my  country ; when  hostile  ar- 
mies descended  from  the  Ghats,  and 
hundreds  of  ray  cast,  then  the  most 
obnoxious,  fell  by  the  swords  of  Ku- 
r Orleans,  seconded,  horrid  as  is  Ihe  rela- 
tion, by  the  spears  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, I was  taken.,  and  transferred 
■to  the  merchant  who  sold  me  to  you. 
X)n  what  terms  we  met  1 need  not  state; 
hut  still,  though  degraded  by  my  situa- 
tion and  depressed  by  forlune,  the  latent 
spirit  derived  from  my  father  will  rise 
at  the  call  of  honour,  and  even  stiinu- 
date  me  to  do  justice  to  a man  w hom  l 
consider  as  the  enemy  to  my  principles 
because  he  has  sacrificed  them  to  my 
personal  attractions,  sijeh  as  they  were, 
and  then  basely  left  n.e  for  a rival 
'beauty.  Rut  before  I further  explain 
myself,  let  me,  oil  Aiue!  as!  you  a 
few  questions.” 

■“  freely,”  returned  A toe. 

“ Aye,”  continued  Camara,  “ my 
speech  may  be  as  free  as  the  circum- 
ambient air-;  but  l must  adjure  you 
to  answer  me  as  truly  as  you  would 
answer  the  interrogation  of  the  attend- 
ant virgin  at  the  altar  of  Vishnu." 

“ To  whose  all-pervading  power,” 
returned  Atcit,  “ 1 appeal.  May  the 
multifarious  arms  of  the  dread  spirit  of 
•111 c abyss  of  w aters  which  are  encysted 
in  this  mundane  egg  tear  me  limb  from 
limb,  and  scatter  mv  mortal  fragments 
over  the  primeval  clement,  it,  in  the 
smallest  particle,  1 deviate  fee  in  the 
strictest  sincerity  !” 

“ Did  you  love  Zf.mira  ?” 

“ l did!”  returned  Arne. 

“ So  far  I implicitly  believe  •you,” 
said  Can  aha. 

“ You  loved  her  with  a more  ardent 
•passion  than  that  which  you  pretended 
inflamed  your  bosom  for  me?” 

“ It  is  certain  that  I did,”  replied 
Atiif.,  trembling. 

“ Of  the  triitli  of  this  assertion,” 
continued  Casaua,  “ I have  as  little 
doubt.  The  third  interrogatory  to 
which  I shall  demand  an  answer  is, 
Whv,  far  superior  in  birth,  at  least 
equal  in  beauty,  and  although,  per- 
haps, not  so  supereminently  distin- 
guished for  genius  (for  1 will  do  justice 
even  to  a rival),  yet  certainly  possessing 
the  higher  class  of  accomplishments;  I 
anean,  those  that  cau  only  be  acquired 
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by  associating  with  ilic  higher  order  of 
the  people  ; in  a much  greater  degree: 
why,  1 repeat,  did  the  fickle,  the  incon- 
siderate Atub  abandon  ine,  w hom  for- 
tune had  thrown  into  his  power,  whom 
he  claimed  by  the  infamous  right  of 
purchase,  to  pursue  another,  of  whom 
he  could  not  even  obtain  the  smallest 
favour  without  being  guilty  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  crimes? 

“ Of  what  crime  have  I been  guilty  ?” 
cried  the  agitated  A hie. 

“ deduction  1”  returned  Canara  : 

“ I well  know  the  villanous  arts  that 
were  used,  the  pains  that  were  taken  t 
I know  well  the  daily  cares,  the  nightly 
watching,  to  which  you  devoted  both 
vour  talents  And  your  time:  for  what  ? 
To  induce  an  innocent  virgin  to  shrink 
from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  to  aban- 
don her  parental  roof,  and,  after  along 
series  of  moral  hesitation  and  mental 
agitation,  in  a moment  when  the  se- , 
ductive  arts  of  the  mail  whom  she 
adored  were  aided  by  the  eiicni)  within 
her  own  bosom  ; in  a moment  when 
Jove  prevailed  over  duty;  to  place  her- 
self under  your  protection,  and  realise 
the  Indian  allegory  of  the  spotless  lamb 
inveigled  into  the  cavern  of  the  ieroc;- 
ous  tvger : but  to  return  to  my  ques- 
tion :’ — What  reason  had  you,  O Atue  ! 
to  abandon  me,  whom  fate  had  unfor- 
tunately placed  within  your  reach,  and 
pursue  Zemira,  at  the  hazard  of  en- 
countering innumerable  difficulties  on 
your  part,  and  precluding  her  from 
every  source  of  happiness  that  could  be 
derived  from  conscious  rectitude  ?” 

“ If,”  replied  Atub,  “your  two  for- 
mer questions,  lovely  Canara'!  were 
easy  to  answer,  this  does  not  come  under 
that  description,  but,  oil  the  contrary, 
is  involved  in  the  greatest  difficulty 
yet  conscious  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
ajipeal  that  1 have  made,  an  appo.,1 
which  still  trembles  on  my  lips,  I shall, 
however  I may  offend,  keep  in  view 
the  importance  of  the  obligation,  and, 
consequently,  answer  with  !!ie  same  sin- 
cerity.— Whv,  you  ask,  did  1 fly  from 
you  to  pursue  Zemira?  The  principle! 
that  directed  my  actions  in  both  cases  is 
obvious,  because  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
g^eat  volume  of  human  nature:  there 
you  will  read,  that  men  frequently  re- 
cede from  happiness  that  courts  their 
acceptance,  and  most  sedulously  endea- 
vour to  attain  that  ideal  bliss,  I he  pur 
suit  of  which  is  attended  with  danger 
and  difficulty.”  I 


MO 


Zemira ; nr,  the  Fisherman  of  Delhi. 


“ Yv'as  there  no  superior,  but  perhaps 
rworc  latent,  principle  that  influenced, 
your  mini  ?”  said  Canara. 

“ There  was,”  continued  Atce  ; 
“ l)ii C 1 must,  if  you  force  me  to  ex- 
plain its  operation,  crave  your  indul- 
gence while  I proceed,  and  your  pardon 
when  1 have  concluded.” 

“ Secure  of  my  indulgence,”  said 
Canara,  “ however  ungrateful  the 
subject,  and  of  my  pardon,  however 
mortifying  to  my  pride  its  termination, 
I request  you  to  explain  yourself  with 
the  same  freedom  and  sincerity  that 
have  hitherto  marked  your  answers. 
What  superior  motive  stimulated  your 
conduct  ?” 

“ However,”  returned  -Atuf,  “ I 
might  have  obtained  Zemira,  and  1 
am  not  prepared  to  defend  the  mode, 
yet  when  she  became  resident  in  my 
Zenana,  1 pursued  my  purpose  with 
all  the  ardour  of  the  most  violent  pas- 
sion; but  such  was  her  successful  re- 
sistance, 1 will  not  call  it  impregnable 
chastity,  that,  foiled  in  every  attempt 
to  south,  and  unwilling  to  resort  to 
absolute  force,  I will  confess  1 relented, 
and,  struck  with  her  character,  which 

S laced  my  own  in  a despicable  light, 
etermined,  at  length,  to  endeavour 
to  solicit  her  as  a wife.  1 had  already 
possessed  you,  O lovely  Canara,  as 
a mistress.” 

“ Spirit  of  my  father!”  exclaimed 
Canara,  in  violent  agitation,  “ Do  I 
hear  this  without  exhibiting  traces  of 
still  more  frantic  emotion  ? While  I 
grasp  'this  poniard,  can  I hear  my 
existence  ?” 

“ Hold  I”  cried  Atce,  catching  her 
uplifted  arm  ; “ you  urged  this  ques- 
tion, as  the  ullimaLe  test  of  my  sin- 
cerity.” 

“ I did,”  she  replied,  “ and  there- 
fore will  endeavour  to  hear  myself  - 
I wiil  calm  my  passions — 1 think  1 have 
in  some  degree  repressed  their  emotion. 
— So,  then,  the  resistance  of  Zemira 
constituted,  in  your  estimation,  her 
superiority  over  me  ?” 

“ It  did,”  continued  .Atce:  “resist- 
ance, when  the  lovely  object  not  only 
combats  her  lover’s  passion,  but  her 
own,  and  obtains  a double  conquest, 
is  the  height  of  virtue.” 

“ I agree  witli  you  that  it  is,”  said 
Canara.  “ In  this  1 will  allow  Zemira 
to  have  been  my  superior.  Yet  when  I 
consider  the  difference  of  our  situations, 
1 can,  1 think  to  myself,  find  an  excuse 
9 


for  my  deviation.  I am  .a  slave  ; she  is 
free.” 

“ In  this  just  and  accurate  distinc- 
tion,” returned  Atce,  “ rerudes  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  you.” 

“ Not  entirely,”  added  Canara; 
“ though  1 can  discern  the  motive  from 
which  your  concession  emanates.  I am 
indeed  the  slave  rather  of  misfortune 
than  of  passion  : Zemira  stood  upon 
the  brink  ofa  precipice  from  which  she 
retreated  in  time,  while  I was  precipi- 
tated into  the  abyss  of  obloquy.  I will 
now  confess  what  I Ijave  hitherto  de- 
nied, that  1 assisted  her  in  her  retreat; 
I prepared  her  for  her  flight : I have 
saved  her  virtue;  I have  preserved  her 
character  at  the  expense  of  my  own.” 

“ You  assisted  her  in  her  retreat — 
you  prepared  her  for  her  flight  I”  ex- 
claimed Atce,  in  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment : “ what  mysterious  meaning 

lurks  in  these  words?” 

“ The  meaning,  however  mysterious 
it  may  appear  upon  the  surface  of  my 
speech,  it  shall  he  a part  of  the,  perhaps, 
short  period  of  my  existence  to  deve- 
lop. Know  then*  Atcf.,  that  from 
the  first  moment  1 beheld  Zemira,  like 
you,  struck  with  her  charms,  and  fasci- 
nated with  her  accomplishments,  I 
viewed  her  in  the  light  of  a successful 
rival.” 

“ Proceed,”  said  Atue,  “ I am  all 
attention.” 

“ Every  day’s  conversation  with  her 
made  me  better  acquainted  with  my  dan- 
ger ; my  confidence  in  the  power  of  my 
own  attractions  receded  every  hour,  as 
she  informed  me  of  the  circumstances 
attendant uport  her  situation,  and,  with 
that  generous  confidence  inherent  to 
noble  minds,  declared,  while  she  ab- 
horred your  libertine  principles,  t he  im- 
pression which  your  person  and  talents 
had  made  upon  her  heart.” 

“ Did  the  lovely  Zemira  entertain  so 
favourable  an  opinion  of  me?”  cried 
Atce. 

“ You  know  she  did,”  returned  Ca- 
nara ; “ you  have  already  acknow- 
ledged that  you  knew  it ; therefore 
abandon  not  that  sincerity  which,  even 
while  suffering  from  its  effects,  J have 
commended.  Zemira,  although  the  vo- 
tary of  love,  was  virtue  personified. 
In  her  distress,  she  flew  to  me  for  advice 
and  refuge.  I will  now  imitate  you  in 
sincerity,  and  freely  own,  that  the  idea 
of  banishing  a dangerous  rival  from  the 
genu.ua  first  inspired  me  with  the  design 
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of  facilitating  her  escape;  the  hope 
of  punishing  \oa,  although  a secondary 
consideration,  when  l enjoyed  tiiat  re- 
flection, stimulated  my  ardour.” 

“ How  could  she  find  the  means  to 
leave  this  place?”  said  Atue. 

“ l procured  tier  the  disguise,  and 
found  for  her  the  means.  The  funeral 
of  Zariaspe  afforded  her  an  opportu- 
nity, and,  closely  shrouded  as  one  of 
the  mourners,  she  availed  herself  of  it. 
At  the  instant  your  slaves  returned  from 
an  unsuccessful  search  after  her,  i consi- 
dered my  triumph  as  complete.” 

“ Could  you,”  said  Atue,  “ be  so 
cruel  to  me  ?” 

“ Rather  say,  so  just  to  myself.  The 
daughter  of  a chief  far  your  superior 
considered  herself  as  fully  jus  tinted  in 
revenging  an  insult  offered  both  to  her 
person  and  her  love.  I enjoyed  your 
distress,  heard  your  execrations  with 
pleasure,  saw  your  grief  without  emo- 
tion, and  now  congratulate  both  you 
and  myself  that  I carried  my  revenge 
no  further.” 

Whatsoever  reason  you  have  to 
congratulate  yourself,  Camara,  1 feel 
little  inclination  to  join  you.  [ may, 
perhaps,  upon  reflection,  considering 
your  injuries,  applaud  your  justice,  hut, 
at  the  same  time,  must  inform  you,  that 
your  machinations  have  not  only  de- 
stroyed my  peace  of  mind,  but  most 
probably  involved  my  life.” 

“ I would,”  relumed  Camara,  with 
the  greatest  animation,  “ guard  your 
life  much  more  sedulously  than  1 would 
my  own.  To  speak  peace  unto  your 
mind,  to  quiet  your  apprehensions,  to 
inform  you  of  your  safety,  was  the 
purpose  of  my  intrusion;  tor  know, 
Zeii  i it  a lives  !” 

“ How  is  it  possible  you  should  know 
this  ?”  said  Atue. 

“ By  ocular  demonstration,”  re- 
turned Camara.  “ I have  seen  her.” 

“ Seen  Zemira?  When?  Where? 
How  ?” 

“ I have  within  this  hour  seen  Ze- 
mira. I have  implored  her  pardon  for 
the  manner  in  which  I represented  her 
to  your  father,  and  promised  her  to 
procure  an  interview  with  you,  which 
1 have,  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  effected.” 
“ Impossible  !”  cried  Atue. 

“ It  may  be  incredible,”  continued 
Camara  ; “ but  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible, as  I shall  instantly  demon- 
strate; therefore  follow  me.” 

“ fan  we  pass  the  guards?” 

'•  Certainly  you  cannot !”  exclaimed 


Bara,  who  now  entered,  attended  bv 
his  principal  domestics  and  the  officers 
of  justice,  and  followed  by  a great  num- 
ber of  slaves.  “ One  outrage  has  been 
already  committed  during  my  short  ab- 
sence; let  it  be  mv  care  to  prevent 
another  : therefore  instantly  deliver  up 
your  daggers.” 

Atue  and  Camara  threw  their  wea- 
pons on  the  floor. 

“ Now,”  continued  Bara,  “ officers 
of  justice  approach,  and  manacle  these 
culprits.” 

“ For  myself,”  said  Canvra,  ‘‘the 
situation  iu  which  I am  to  be  placed 
is,  in  my  present  frame  of  mind,  totally 
immaterial : but  would  you,  0 sage 
Bara,  manacle  your  sort  ?” 

“ I would,”  cried  Bara,  “ and  in 
those  shackles  drag  him  before  the 
Rajah,  who  will  soon  arrive  at  this 
palace.” 

“ But,”  continued  Camara,  “ if  I 
can  proclaim  his  innocence” 

“ Innocence!”  returned  Bara  ; “ Is 
not  your  being  in  this  place  a proof  of 
his  guilt  ?” 

“ What  guilt?”  said  Camara. 

“ Resistance  to  my  positive  com- 
mands.” 

“ This,’’  she  continued,  “ is  but  a 
minor  consideration.  The  guilt  of  this 
resistance  I take  upon  myself.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  importance  of  my  mission, 
and  aided  by  the  cowardice  of  your  offi- 
cers, the  guilt,  if  anv,  is  wholly  mine, 
as  is  also  the  more  serious  crime  of  pre- 
varication to  you  this  morning.” 

“ You  shall  share  the  punishment  be- 
twixt you,”  said  Bara  ; “ therefore 
drag  them  before  the  Rajah.” 

•‘  Whom,  armed  with  conscious  inno- 
cence,” said  Atue,  “ we  fear  not  to 
approach.” 

“ If  something  may  be  allowed  for 
jealousy  on  my  part,  we  certainly  do 
not,”  continued  Camara;  “ for  al- 
though the  sage  Bara  is  not,  at  this 
moment,  sufficiently  cool  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  parental  affection  or  of 
reason,  before  the  Rajah  l have  a secret 
to  disclose  which  would,  had  I been  per- 
mitted calmly  to  state  it  (I  think  he 
will  declare),  have  rendered  his  inter- 
ference unnecessary.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


“ Bine  with  the  Duke.” 

THE  late  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson, 
speaking,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Stin- 
slra,  of  his  father,  s-ays, 
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“ Ilis  skill  anti  ingenuity,  and  an 
understanding  superior  to  his  business** 
with  his  remarkable  integrity  of  heart 
and  manners,  made  him  personally  be- 
loved by  several  persons  pf  rank,  among 
whom  were  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
and  the  first  Eard  of  Shaptsbury,  both 
so  noted  in  our  English  history.  Their 
.known  favour  for  him  having,  on  the 
duke’s  attempt  on  thecrown,  subjected 
him  to  be  looked  on  with  a jealous  eye, 
notwithstanding  he  w as  noted  as  a quiet 
inoffensive  man,  he  thought  proper,  on 
the  decollation  of  the  iirst-named  un- 
happy nobleman  to  quit  his  London 
business,  and  to  retire  into  Derbyshire, 
■though  to  his  great  detriment ; and  there 
1 amt  three  other  children  out  of  nine 
were  born.” 

\Ve  have  quoted  this  passage  for  two 
reasons:  -first,  because  an  observation 
occurs  upon  it,  that  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  a man  in  Ids  way  of  life  should 
have  so  companionable  an  intimacy 
with  the  Duki.  of  Monmou  ih  and  the 
Eard  of  hnAFTsnuRY,  as  to  subject 
him  to  danger  on  thataccount,  had  lie 
not  entered  further  into  their  political 
.views;  and,  secondly,  admitting  this 
proposition,  to  shew,  that,  from  the 
■sedulous  industry  with  which  the  duke 
arid  the  earl  endeavoured  to  ingratiate 
-themselves  among  the  lower  order  of 
the  people,  to  court  their  applause,  and 
to  become  familiar  with  their  habits, 
■the  vernacular  phrase, 

“ to  dine  with  the  Duke” 
is  derived. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles,  the  liuiner.ous  parties  which 
the  Restoration  had  in  some  degree 
repressed  began  to  revive  ; and  although 
the  object  of  domestic  politics  was 
changed,  the  humours  of  the  people 
continued  the  same,  and  expanded  in 
murmurs,  and  sometimes  in  efforts 
much  more  energetic.  These  malcon- 
tents were  joined  by  all  those  who 
thought  that  their  loyalty  and  their 
services  h;ul  either  been  negligently 
passed  over,  or,  according  to  their  own 
estimation  of  them,  not  Ivecn  rewarded 
in  the  manner  which  their  importance 
merited. f These  were  further  increased 


* Tli at  of  a .join or- 

f The  claimant;  for  different  services 
shrunk,  in  many  instances,  ' abashed  from 
the  stern  integrity  of  the  E.vur.  of  Cj.a- 
hksiioS'  ; but  when  a ministry  more  relaxed 
in  morals  succeeded,  became  extremely  t rea- 


lty a great  number  of  cavalier  officers, 
who  had,  many  of  them,  spent  fortune.* * 
in  the  service  of  the  monarch,  been  ac- 
tively employed,  and  were,  in  the  end, 
but  very  slenderly  remunerated.* 

These  were  the  men  that,  when  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  first  began  to  ex- 
pand his  views,  were  courted  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftsbury  : but  although  their 
wants  were  great,  their  integrity  and 
loyalty  were,  generally  speiking,  in- 
flexible : they  were  therefore  received 
with  such  coldness  by  the  duke,  who 
had  a house  in  Pall-uiall  which  over- 
looked the  Park,  that  if  they  had  met 
much  better  company  than  generally 
resorted  to  it,  it  was  impossible  they 
could  have  repeated  their  visits.  When 
tlie  pride  of  these  veterans  forced  them 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  his  table, 
though  they  were  frequently  in  want  of 
a dinner,  they  used,  perhaps  to  shame 


hlcsome.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
h:s  friends  are  said,  at  one  lime,  to  have  been 
almost  wholly  employed  in  answering  thesb 
kind  of  applicants.  Some  they  paid  with 
wit,  many  wiflt promises,  and  a few  obtained 
more  substantial  rewards  : yet  all  the  skirl  of 
the  ministers  could  not  ward  the  stigma  of 
ingratitude  from  fixing  on  the  character  of 
the  monarch  ; though  it  must  be  observed, 
that  many  of  the  claims  were  idle,  trivial,  or 
ridiculous. 

Addison  seized  the  hint  which  his  know- 
ledge of  the  frivolity  of  many  afforded,  and 
has  given  to  these  demunds  a humorous  turn: 
one  « as, 

*'  For  having  publicly  enrsed  the  Protector 
on  a bowluig-greeil 

another, 

“ For  having  cucholdcd  Sir  W,  C , a no- 

torious roundhead,”  See.  etc. 

* These,  some-  of  the  most  valuable  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects,  we  are  sorry  tn  observe, 
were  hot  treated  with  that  liberality,  bv  the 
dramatic  poets  of  those  times,  which  their 

merit  and  their  misfortunes  seemed  to  de- 
mand. If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  disgust 
which  the  want  of  principle  tpat  forms  so 
prominent  a feature  in  the  character  of 
Dry  den  has  created,  it  would  be  his  en- 
deavours, in  more  than  one  of  his  plays, 
to  render  the  poverty  which,  we  fear,  was 
concomitant  to  Lena  Country  Soldiers,  and 
the  military  principles  which  he  chose  to 
personify,  contemptible  and  obnoxious.  Other 
writers  of  less  genius  followed  his  example, 
and  endeavoured  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  a 
class  of  men  whom,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
they  had  thrust  forward,  and  behind  whom 
they  bad  skulked  for  security. 


Anecdote  of  Lord  Falmouth.— On  the  Refusal  of  legal  'fewer  Halfpence.  503- 


hiTn*to  assemble  in  the  Mall,  St.  James’s 
Park,  at  the  noon-tide -hour,  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  walk  up  and  down 
till  the  time  arrived  when  they  could 
Wit  h propriety  rctfreto  thocoSee-housc. 

This  thev  used  satirically  to  call 
dining  with  the  Duke,  or  .Monmouth  : 
and  in  process  of  time  the  phrase  ob- 
tained : so  that  to- this  hour,  when  a 
man,  for  whatsoever  reason,,  chooses  to 
walk  the  park  instead  of  to  eat,  we  say; 
he  is  gone  to 

Dinf.  wiTft  the  Duke. 

1)0  RO  I'A/i.MOUTir. 

One  anecdofe  as  naturally  produces 
another  as  a Iren  an  egg.  or  an  egg 
a clrclccn.  Stories,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, are  frequently  enclosed  like  a 
ticsl  of  bo.res.,  There  are  many,  we 
hope,  yet  alive,  who,  at  the  time  when 
the  lute  Lord  Falmouth  was  a Mail 
lounger,,  must  remember  him  : indeed, 
few  that  had  marked  the  singularity  of 
his  morning-dress  can  forget  him.  This 
eifess  generally;,  consisted  of  a pair  of 
gaudy-coloured  breeches  faded,  a- soiled 
white  waistcoat,  over  which  was  thrown 
a loose  great  coat,,  generally  brown, 
but  no  under  coat  did  lie  wear.  IDs 
Jiat  and’  wig  were  concomitant  to  his. 
drapery,  and  lie  always  appeared  as  if 
be  had  been  walking  in  a dusty  road. 
In  this  garb  his  lordship  had,  one  day, 
seated  himself  on  a bench  in  St.  James  s 
Park,  and  was,  probably,  contemplating 
the  loitelj/  objects  that  ttitted  before  his 
sight,  when  an  old  gentleman,  whose 
appearance  immediately  announced  his- 
profession  to  be  military,  and  on  whose 
countenance  distress  was-  depicted  in 
pretty  legib'e  characters,  seated  himself 
by  him.  The  peer  and  the  oflicer  so.  n. 
engaged  in  conversation,  and' seemed  so 
well  satisfied  with  each  other,  that  the 
Horse  Guards-  clock  struck  three  un- 
noticed by  either.  The  discourse  still 
continued,  till,  upon  another  summons 
from  the  clock,  the  officer  observed, 
*i  I suppose,  sir,  like  me,  you  mean 
‘ to  dine  with  the  Duke.’ “ No,  sir,” 
replied  the  peer,  “1  do  not  mean  to 
dine  with  the  duke  ; a very  good  din- 
ner waits  me  at  a friend’s  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, where  I have  interest  suffi- 
cient to  introduce  you.”  Few  words 
serve  to  conclude  a bargain  of  tins 
nature  at  four  o’clock.  Lord  f a! mouth 
and  the  officer  proceeded  to  fct.  James’s- 
square,  where,  if  the  latter  was  surprised 
to  be  ushered  into  a magnificent  house, 


he  was  .still  more  so  to  find  his  new 
acquaintance  the  master  of  it.  Hedined, 
however,,  much  to  his  satisfaction.  Lord 
K.  w as  charmed  with  the  elegance  of  hi* 
conversation ,and  manners;  and  when  the 
hour  of  separation  arrived,  he  said  to 
him,  “ >ir,  1 must  hear  no  more  of 
dining  with  the  duke;  his  grace  shall 
nut  take  \ou  from  me.  I must,  there- 
fore, insist,  that  you  make  this  house- 
vour  own.  Whether  1 am  iu  town  or 
out,  a table  is  always  kept  for  my 
friends,  where  a cover  shall  be  daily 
laid  for  von;  and  we  shall  think  our- 
selves honoured  by  your  company.” 
it  is  further  said,  that  the  officer  availed 
himseif  of  this  advantage  through  life. 

M. 


IlLUARUS  on  the  Hefusau  of  Legal 
Tower  1Lu.fpi.nce. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 
sir,.  February  Dih,  I H08. 

Old  will  not,  I am  sure,  deem  these 
a few  lir.es  intrusive  on  the  page of 
vour  useful  and  entertaining  Miscellany, 
because  it  cannotliave  escaped  your  ob- 
servation,that  a very  considerable  impe- 
diment lias,  within  this  last  month,  beerr 
thrown  in  the  way  of  petit ■ traffic,  by  the- 
lower  order  of  shopkeepers,  victuallers,, 
and,  indeed,  by  all  that  are  in  the  eon- 
slant  habit  of  receiving  and  paying  the- 
enpper  coin,  of  this  realm,,  refusing  to- 
take  the  ot.n  hasfpuncf,  coined  at  the 
Tower,  even  within  the-limiled  number 
prescribed  by  the  peon  am  ation,  to- 
which  i slirdl  presently  advert. 

Now,  sir,,  as  l live  in  the  centre  of  a 
most  populous  manufacturing  district, 
and  have  been  obliged,  in  some  degree, 
to  observe  the  effects  of  this  illegal  re- 
fusai,  I can  correctly  state,  that  it  lias 
been  attended  with'  the  greatest  incon- 
venience, and  productive  of  the  greatest 
confusion,  in  :ui  adjacent  market  and  its 
vicinity  : and  that,  beside  the  suspen- 
sion it  has  occasioned  to  trade,  the  loss 
of  lime,  &c.  &e.  it  has  been  a source  of 
contentions  innumerable,  many  ol  which. 
have  hardly  yet  subsided,  notw  ithstand- 
ing the  notice  contained  in  the  caution- 
ary bilis  issued  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 
and  from  all  the  public  offices,  and 
posted  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

Tl'-ase  biiis  most  correctly  state  the 
inconvenience  that  has  arisen  by  evil-, 
disposed  persons  confederating  to  pre- 
vent the-  circulation  of  the  uioal  cop- 
per money  of  this  realm,  coined  at  lus 
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Majesty’s  Mint,  wliicli  bv  such  confe- 
derates have  been  called  ohl  halfpence, 
who  are,  in  consequence  of  their  per, se- 
verance in  such  misconduct,  threatened 
with  prosecution  to  the  utmost  rigour 
of  the  law  ; w hich  declaration  brings  me 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  law  of  the 
case,  and  induces  me  to  quote  the  sub- 
sequent passage  from  Blackstone,  which 
1 shall  follow  by  a few  short  observa- 
tions. 

Speaking  of  the  money,  the  learned 
judge  says,  “ With  regard  to  the  mate- 
rials, Sir  Edward  Coke  lays  it  down,* 
that  the  money  of  England  must  either 
be  of  gold  or  silver : and  none  other  was 
ever  issued  by  the  royal  authority  till 
16?2,  when  copper  farthings  and  half- 
pence were  coined  by  King  Charles  11. 
and  ordered  by  proclamation  to  be  cur- 
rent in  all  payments,  under  the  value  of 
six  pence,  and  not  otherwise.” — / ide 
Slack  stone's Commentaries, vol.  i.  p.  217. 

For  some  reasons,  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  stale,  the  progress  of 
copper  money  (in  modern  times,  for 
the  Romans  circulated  it  in  great  abun- 
dance) was  slow  in  this  country.  Queen 
Elizabeth  always  expressed  the  greatest 
reluctance  to  its  issue;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  improved  state  of  traffic  ren- 
dered such  a medium  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  counteract  the  fraudulent  effect 
of  tradesmen's  tokens,  then  daily  accu- 
mulating, that  Chari.es  1 1.  thought  pro- 
per to  legalize,  and,  if  i may  use  the 
expression,  naturalize  it. 

From  the  year  1672,t  copper  became 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm ; and  as 
the  ad  vantages*  derived  from  it  have  been 
progressively  increasing,  it  is,  perhaps, 
as  a ready  mean  of  traffic,  more  useful 
than  either  gold  or  silver,  as  these  pre- 
cious metals  are  represented  by  paper, 
which  copper  cannot  be;  and  therefore 
the  inconvenience  of  refusing  the  latter, 
even  if,  as  a tender,  it  was  legalized  to  a 
much  higher  sum  than  is  stated  in  the 
proclamation,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a very  serious  offence. 


* 2 lust.  577. 

t Such  was  the  difficulty  with  respect  to 
procuring  stir, ill  change  in  a period  much 
antecedent,  that-,  in  1(5136, .Charles I.  granted 
a patent  to  Lord  Matraix’rs,  and  that  eternal 
schemer  Sir  Travels  Crane,  for  the  sole  coin- 
age of  COPPER  MALtPIOtCE  and  BRASS  FAJt- 
miN.os.  The  laiter  were,  in  their  compo- 
sition, so  bad,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  saying, 
“ Your  goods  are  not  worth  a brass  jar- 
thing." 


That  it  is  so,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  upon  it,  I shall  endeavour  to 
shew,  by  the  punishment  annexed  to 
it;  for  whether  the  refusal  arises  from 
contumacy  in  the  individual,  or  confe- 
deracy among  many,  it  is,  as  I take  it, 
equally  the  subject  of  indictment. 
Indeed,  for  this  high  misdemeanor  a 
still  more  serious  process  might  be  in- 
stituted, bv  the  filing  a Criminal  in- 
i'or  mat  ion  against  the  offending  par- 
ties. 

Proclamations  are  a part  of  the 
jura  summer  majestufis,  or  rights  of 
the  king’s  empire  or  dominion,  which 
(says  Hale)  “ do  more  immediately 
respect  the  well-ordering  of  a kingdom, 
and  preserving  it  in  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity, and  in  many  instances  are  to  be 
tifkeu  for  laws  of  which  those  re- 
specting the  circulation  of  the  coin  are 
among  the  most  important,  and  the 
counteraction  of  which  subjects  the  of- 
fenders to  the  criminal  processes  that 
have  been  already  mentioned. 

When  combinations  tuid  confedera- 
cies arise,  mischievous  in  their  con- 
sequences as  those  which  have  produced 
the  wide-extended  evils  resulting  from 
I lie  refusal,  of  legal  Tower  halfpence,  it 
is  natural  to  endeavour  to  trace  them 
to  their  source. 

The  source  of  those  now  operating 
I find  to  have  beta  a most  insidious  and 
illegal  advertisement  that  appeared  in 
a newspaper  largely  circulated  in  ale- 
houses, gin-shops,  &c.  among  the  loy.es t 
class  of  the  people. 

This  paper,  upon  which  I have  long 
had  mv  eye.  I know  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  equally  detrimental  to  (lie 
principles  of  the  manufacturing  ami 
labouring  orders  of  the  people  in  the 
metropolis,  and  disgraceful  to  Hie  diur- 
nal press.  On  this  interesting  subject  I 
shall  not,  however,  make  any  further 
remarks  in  this  letter,  because  1 hope 
and  trust  it  will  he  more  effectively 
animadverted  upon  in  another  place. 

Respecting  the  mischievous  tendency 
of  the  general  refusal  of  legal  coin  that 
arose  from  the  advertisement  alluded  to, 
1 have  already  stated  my  observations  : 
those,  if  they  wanted  corroboration, 
might,  from  the  numerous  applications 
which  have,  during  this  opposition  to 
the  proclamation,  been  made  to  the 
public  offices,  fully  obtain  it. 

1 am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
H.  R„ 
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Anecdotes  relative  to  the  Civil  His- 
tory, K emgiw,  Lins,  Learning, 
Arts,  Ooiviercf,  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Dresses,  c . of  the  People 

of  Britain. 

From  the  Landing  of  Julius  Cersar, 
yl.C.  55,  to  the  Invasion  of  the  Saxons, 
M.L).  449. 

( Sot  commonly,  or  hut  partially,  noticed 
by  general  Historians.) 

[Continued  from  page  35.) 

“ To  know 

Timt  which  before  us  lies  111  daily  life, 

Is  the  prime  wisdom.”  Milton. 

Liquors  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

AS  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  water  was  the  original  beve- 
rage of  all  nations,  it  follows  that  this 
was  likewise  the  liquor  of  our  ancestors. 
Not  long  after,  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
from  the  similar  customs  of  other  infant 
slates,  that  they  began  to  drink  the  milk, 
and  perhaps  the  blood  of  animals  mixed 
with  milk:  which  custom  Virgil,  in  his 
Georgies,  attributes  to  the  early  Ro- 
mans. If  we  could  believe  Solerius, 
some  of  the  Britons  who  inhabited  Ire- 
land were  such  horrid  savages,  that  they 
even  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies 
whom  they  had  slain  in  battle.  But 
this  is  hardly  credible,  as  are  several 
other  things  which  this  writer  says  of 
the  extreme  barbarism  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  with  whom  the  Romans  were 
but  very  little  acquainted. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident, 
from  history,  that  very  few  nations  con- 
tinued long  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  fermented  liquors,  which  served  to 
warm  and  strengthen  their  bodies,  as 
well  as  to  exhilarate  their  spirits — That 
the  ancient  Britons  were  so  far  from 
being  strangers  to  such  liquors,  when 
they  were  first  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
inteinperauce  is  urged  against  them  as 
one  of  their  natural  vices. 

Mead. 

Mead,  before  the  introduction  of  agri- 
culture into  this  island,  or  honey  diluted 
with  water,  was,  probably,  the  only 
strong  liquor  known  to  its  inhabitants, 
as  it  was  to  many  other  ancient  nations 
in  the  same  circumstances.  This  con- 
tinued to  be  a favourite  beverage  a- 
rnongst  the  ancient  Britons  and  their 
posterity,  long  after  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  other  liquors.  The  mead- 
maker  was  the  eleventh  person  in  rfig- 
Furup.  Mag.  Fol.  L1I1.  Feb.  itSQS. 


nity  in  the  courts  of  the  ancient  princes 
of  Wales,  and  took  place  of  the  physi- 
cian.* 

Beer  and  Ale. 

After  the  introduction  of  agriculture, 
beer  or  ale  became  the  most  general 
drink  of  all  the  British  nations  who 
practised  that  art,  as  it  had  been  of 
all  the  Celtic  people  on  the  continent. 
The  method  by  whicli  our  ancestors 
made  their  ale  is  thus  described  by  1 si- 
dor  i us  and  Orosius : — “ The  grain  is 
steeped  in  water,  and  made  to  ger- 
minate, by  which  its  spirits  are  ex- 
cited, and  set  at  liberty  ; it  is  then  dried 
and  ground;  after  which  it  is  infused 
in  a certain  quantity  of  water,  which, 
being  fermented,  becomes  a pleasing, 
warming,  and  intoxicating  liquor.” 
This  ale  was  sometimes  made  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  millet,  but  most  commonly  of 
barley. 

Wine. 

If  the  Phoenicians  or  Greeks  imported 
any  wine  into.  Britain  before  Ciesar’s 
invasion,  it  was  in  very  small  quan- 
tities : the  great  probability  is,  that 
they  did  not  import  any,  finding  they 
could  barter  for  their  tin,  hides,  &c.  &c. 
with  brass  and  trinkets  of  no  great  va- 
lue. After  the  invasion,  we  find  that 
wine  was  not  only  imported  from  the 
continent  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
some  successful  attempts  were  made  to 
cultivate  vines  and  make  wine  iu  Bri- 
tain.t 

Meals,  Mode  of  Eating,  & c. 

The  ancient  Britons  ate  only  twice 
a day,  making  a slight  breakfast  in  the 
forenoon,  and  a supper  towards  even- 
ing, when  the  labours  and  diversions 
of  the  day  were  closed— the  last  was 
their  chief  meal,  at  which,  when  they 


* Leges  Hoeli  Dha.  1.  i.  c.  22. 
t That  vines  might  have  thriven  at  that 
time  in  Britain  is  very  piobahle,  from  those 
changes  in  climate  which  will,  for  the.  luosf 
part  unaccountably,  happen  in  the  course  of 
ages.  Beside,  countries  grow  warmer  or 
cooler  from -their  cultivation.  Jamaica,  in 
point  of  Ileal;  could  not  be  endured  little 
more  than  half  a century  ago.  France  pro- 
duced no  wine  in  1 he  time  of  the  Romans. 
The  Tyber  and  PoilUts  Euxinus  were,  ac- 
cording to  Juvenal  and  Ovid,  occasionally 
frozen,  which  never  happens 'at  present; 
as  ivas  the  Adriatic  in  the  eighth  century  : 
nay , it  is  not  improbable  that  vines  may'  now 
thrive  in.  this  country  under  southern  aspects 
and  particular  cultivation. 

P 
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had  an  opportunity,  they  ate  and  drank 
with  great  freedom,  and  sometimes  to 
excess.  * 

On  these  occasions  the  guests  sat  in  a 
circle  upou  the  ground,  w ith  a little  hay, 
grass,  or  the  skin  of  some  animal  under 
them,  and  a low  table  or  stool  was  set 
before  each  person,  with  a portion  of 
meat  allotted  to  him.  In  this  distribu- 
tion, they  never  neglected  to  set  the 
largest  and  best  pieces  before  those  who 
were  most  distinguished  for  their  rank, 
their  exploits,  or  their  riches.  Every 
guest  took  the  meat  that  wa9  set  before 
him  in  his  hands,  and,  tearing  it  With 
his  teeth,  fed  upon  it  in  the  best  manner 
he  could.  If  any  person  found  a diffi- 
culty of  separating  any  part  of  the  meat 
with  his  hands  and  teeth,  he  made  use 
of  a large  knife,  which  lay  in  a par- 
ticular part  of  the  room  for  the  benefit 
ot  the  whole  company.  The  sen  ants 
and  children  of  the  family  stood  behind 
the  guests,  ready  to  help  them  to  any 
thing  they  wanted. f 

The  dishes  on  which  the  meat  was 
served  up,  were  either  of  wood,  or 
earthen  ware,  or  a kind  of  baskets 
made  of  osiers ; in  which  manufacture 
the  Britons  excelled  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  Their  drinking  vessels  were, 
for  the  most  part,  made  of  the  horns  of 
oxen  and  other  animals  : but  those  of 
the  Caledonians  consisted  of  large  shells, 
which  are  still  used  by  some  of  their 
posterity  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  horns,  too,  are  likewise  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  descending  in 
some  families,  like  heir-looms,  for  many 
generations.  They  likewise  use  them  in 
the  public  breweries  of  Ireland,  to  try 
the  quality  of  the  different  ales. 

Diversions  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

The  amusements  of  our  ancestors,  we 
are  told,  consisted  of  feasting,  music, 
and  dancing  ; particularly  their  martial 
dancing, which  was  performed  by  moving 
to  quick  measure,  surrounded  by  sharp- 
pointed  swords  and  spears,  which  they 
performed  with  great  grace  and  agility. 
This  species  of  entertainment  may  be 
seen  to  great  advantage  at  several  of 
the  foreign  fairs,  and  has  often  been 
exhibited,  not  many  years  back,  at 
Sadler's  Wells  and  the  country  fairs  of 
England. 

Hunting,  as  it  was  a kind  of  appren- 
ticeship to  war,  was  likewise  a favourite 


* Sibbald,  Scotia  Illustrata. 
t Athaeneus — Diodorus  Sic  ill  as. 
7 


diversion:  By  this  they  freed  their 

country  from  many  destructive  animals, 
as  well  as  procured  others  for  their  daily 
subsistence. 

The  British  youth  likewise  excelled  in 
all  the  athletic  exercises — such  as  sw  im- 
ming, Ieapiug,runnmgtWrestling, throw  - 
ing  the  stone,  darting  the  lance,  riding, 
driving  the  chariot,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Both 
Herodian  and  Dio  take  notke  of  the 
swiftness  and  dexterity  of  the  Britons. 

“ If  we  fly”  (says  the  gallant  Boadi- 
cea  to  her  army,  when  she  fought  the 
last  battle  for  her  life  and  throne,', 
“ we  are  so  swift  of  foot,  that  line 
Romans  cannot  overtake  us ; if  they 
fly,  they  cannot  escape  pur  pursuit : w e 
can  likewise  pass  over  our  rivers  by 
swimming,  which  the  Romans  hardly 
dare  to  do  in  boats,” 

Funerals  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

They  burned  their  dead  bodies  on 
funeral  piles;  and  it  was  the  custom 
to  throw  into  these  piles  many  of  those 
things  and  animals  which  the  deceased 
most  delighted  in.  In  some  particular 
cases,  their  nearest  relations  and  friends 
flung  themselves  into  the  flames,  under 
a persuasion  that  they  should  go  and 
live  With  their  friends  in  a future  state. 
But  this  was  neither  general,  nor  was  it 
an  act.  of  their  religion  ; it  arose  rather 
from  an  heroic  affection  to  the  de- 
ceased, and,  as  such,  had  its  occasional 
admirers  and  followers. 

Such  was  the  character  of  our  British 
ancestors,  in  which  we  find,  as  in  the  in- 
fancy of  most  slates,  many  plain,  sim- 
ple, and  natural  manners,  where  there 
were  little  or  no  temptations  to  inflame 
or  means  to  gratify  them  ; on  the  con- 
trary, many  ferocious  and  vindictive 
passions,  from  being  under  fewer  re- 
straints from  religion  and  government, 
and  more  influenced  by  the  unsettled 
state  of  society.  In  short,  circumstances 
and  events  in  a great  degree  remould 
our  conditions  and  ways  of  thinking, 
or,  as  our  great  poet  of  nature  says, 

“ Our  judgment*  are  a parcel  of  our  fortunes, 
Where  outward  things  do  so  affect  the  inward. 
As  to  suffer  all  alike.”  Shakspeure. 

The  period  was  now  arrived  when  the 
Britons  were  no  longer  to  be  considered 
as  a province  of  Rome  ; and  though 
they  were,'  no  doubt,  much  more  po- 
lished and  refined  in  most  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  which  the  Romans  ex- 
celled all  other  nations,  yet  abandoned 
by  them,  the  Britons  sunk  into  their 
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-original  obscurity — indeed  much  worse, 
as,  enervated  by  the  vices  of  their  con- 
querors, they  iost,  in  a great  degree, 
that  martial  spirit,  accommodating  man- 
ners, and  inventive  resources,  which 
they  originally  possessed.  The  cause  of 
this  abandonment  was  as  follows:  — 

The  Roman  empire,  which  had  dif- 
fused slavery  and  oppression,  alternately 
with  peace  and  the  arts  of  civilization, 
over  so  considerable  a part  of  the 
globe  for  many  ages,  was,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century,  approaching 
its  final  dissolution.  Italy  and  the  cen- 
tre of  the  empire,  removed,  during 
so  many  ages,  from  all  concerns  in  the 
wars,  had  entirely  lost  the  military  spi- 
rit, and  were  peopled  by  an  enervated 
race,  equally  disposed  to  submit  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  or  to  the  tyranny  oftheir 
own  rulers.  The  emperors  found  they 
were  obliged  to  recruit  their  legions 
from  the  frontier  provinces,  where  the 
genius  of  war,  though  languishiug,  was 
not  totally  extinct ; and  these  merce- 
nary forces  careless  of  laws  and  civil 
institutions,  established  a military  go- 
vernment, no  less  dangerous  to  the 
sovereign  than  to  the  people. 

The  farther  progress  ol  the  same  dis- 
orders introduced  the  bordering  barba- 
rians into  t he  service  of  the  Romans; 
and  these  fierce  nations,  having  now 
added  discipline  and  skill  to  their  native 
bravery,  could  no  longer  be  restrained 
by  the  impotent  policy  of  the  emperors, 
who  were  accustomed  to  employ  the  one 
in  the  destruction  of  the  other.  Sensible 
of  their  own  force,  and  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  so  rich  a prize,  the  northern 
barbarians,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  assailed  at  once  all  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having 
first  satiated  their  avidity  with  plunder, 
began  to  think  of  fixing  a settlement  in 
4iie  wasted  provinces  : the  more  distant 
barbarians,  who  occupied  the  deserted 
habitations  of  the  former,  advanced  in 
their  acquisitions,  and  pressed  with  their 
incumbent  weight  the  Roman  state,  al- 
ready unequal  to  the  load  which  it  sus- 
tained. 

The  emperors  here  committed  a great 
mistake,  which  partly  arose  from  the 
enervated  spirit  of  the  empire;  for  in- 
stead of  arming  the  people  in  their  own 
defence,  which  would  have  inspired  them 
to  fight  pro  oris  et  focis,  they  recalled 
all  the  distant  legions  in  whom  tliey 
could  repose  confidence,  and  collected 
the  whole  military  force  for  the  defeucc 
of  the  capital  and  centre  of  the  empire. 


The  necessity  of  self-preservation  had 
superseded  the  ambition  of  power,  and 
the  ancient  point  of  honour,  of  never 
contracting  the  limits  of  the  empire , 
could  no  longer  he  attended  to  in  this 
desperate  extremity. 

Britain,  from  iis  situation,  was  re- 
moved from  the  fury  of  those  bar- 
barous incursions ; and  being  also  a 
remote  province,  not  much  valued  by 
the  Romans,  the  legions  which  defended 
it  were  carried  over  to  the  protection 
of  Italy  and  Gaul.  But  this  province, 
though  secured  by  the  sea  against  the 
inroads  of  the  greater  tribes  of  bar- 
barians, found  enemies  on  its  frontiers, 
who  took  advantage  of  its  present  de 
fenceless  situation.  In  short,  the  Piets 
and  Scots,  who  dwelt  in  the  northern 
parts  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
made  incursions  upon  their  peaceable 
and  effeminate  neighbours,  and,  beside 
the  temporary  depredations  which  they 
committed,  threatened  the  whole  pro- 
vince with  subjection;  or,  what  the 
inhabitants  more  dreaded,  with  plunder 
and  devastation. 

We  have,  in  a former  number,  given 
the  supposed  etymology  of  the  Piets 
and  Scots: — the  former  seem  to  have 
been  a tribe  of  the  native  British  race, 
who  having  been  chased  into  the  north- 
ern parts  by  the  conquest  of  Agricola, 
had  there  intermingled  with  the  ancient 
inhabitants.  The  other,  derived  from 
the  same  Celtic  original,  had  first  been 
established  in  Ireland,  had  sent  over 
a colony  to  the  north-west  coasts  of 
this  island,  and  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed, as  well  from  their  old  as  their 
new  seats,  to  infest  the  Roman  province 
by  their  piracy  and  rapine.  These  two 
tribes,  finding  their  more  opulent  neigh- 
bours exposed  to  invasion,  soon  broke 
over  the  Roman  wall,  no  longer  de- 
fended by  the  Roman  arms;  and  though 
a contemptible  enemy  in  themselves, 
met  with  no  resistance  from  the  un- 
srarlike  inhabitants. 

The  Britons,  accustomed  to  have  re- 
course to  the  emperors  for  defence  as 
well  as  government,  made  supplications 
to  Rome,  aud  one  legion  was  sent  over 
for  their  protection.  This  force,  small 
as  it  was,  was  gn  overmatch  for  the 
barbarians,  repelled  their  invasion, 
routed  them  in  every  engagement,  and 
having  chased  them  into  their  ancient 
limits,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  southern  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Their  retreat  brought  on  a new 
iuv  asion  of  the  enemy — theBritons  made 
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again  an  application  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  again  the  assistance  of  a le- 
gion, which,  like  the  former,  proved 
effectual  for  their  relief,  But  the  Ro- 
mans, now  reduced  to  extremities  at 
home,  and  fatigued  with  those  distant 
expeditions,  informed  the  Britons,  “that 
they  must  no  longer  look  to  them  for 
succour,  exhorted  them  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence,  and  urged,  that  as  they 
were  now  their  own  masters,  it  became 
them  to  protect,  by  their  valour,  that 
independence  which  their  ancient  lords 
had  conferred  upon  them.” 

That  they  might  leave  the  island  with 
a better  grace,  the  It  omans  assisted  them 
in  erecting  anew  the  wall  of  Governs, 
which  was  built  entirely  of  stone,  and 
which  the  Britons  had  not,  at  that  time, 
artisans  skilful  enough  to  repair— and 
having  done  this  last  good  office  to  the 
inhabitants,  they  bade  a final  adieu  to 
Britain  about  the  year  A.D.  44 h,  after 
having  been  masters  of  tire  most  consi- 
derable part  of  it  during  the  course  of 
near  four  centuries. 

But  the  Britons,  incapable  of  feeling 
the  blessings  of  emancipation,  regarded 
this  present  of  liberty  as  fatal  to  them, 
and  were  in  no  condition  to  put  in  prac- 
tice the  prudent  advice  given  them  by 
the  Romans,  of  arming-in  their  own 
defence.  Unaccustomed  both  to  the 
perils  of  war  and  to  the  cares  of  civil 
government,  they  found  themselves  in- 
capable of  forming-  or  executing  any 
measures  for  resisting  tbe  incursions  of 
the  barbarians.  Gratian  also,  and  Con- 
stantine, two  Romans,  who  had  a little 
before  assumed  the  purple  in  Britain, 
had  carried  over  to  the  continent  the 
flower  of  the  British  youth ; and  having 
perished  in  their  unsuccessful  attempts 
on  the  imperial  throne,  had  despoiled 
the  island  oflhosewho,  in  this  desperate 
extremity,  were  best  able  to  defend  it.* 

* Foundation  of  Britanny.  In  this  emigra- 
tion of  the  British  youth,  a great  number 
of  them  accompanied  their  young  emperor 
and  countryman,  Victor,  into  Gaul;  but 
their  general  being  afterwards  defeated  and 
slain,  the  unhappy  Britons,  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  directed  their  route  to  the  north-west 
point  of  Gaul  (which  was  then  callH 
Ammorica),  in  hopes  of  finding  the  means  of 
passing  from  thence  to  Cornu  all  ; but  being 
disappointed  of  their  hopes,  and  having  met 
'with  a kind  reception  from  the  Bilgi,  who 
then  inhabited  the  coast  (A.D.  388),  tliey 
finallv  settled  there,  and  never  returned  to 
"their  own  country  : — hence  their  successors 
have  been  ever  since  called  Bretons,  and 
their  country  Brituunj. 


The  Piets  and  Scots  finding  that  the 
Romans  had  finally  relinquished  Britain, 
now  regarded  the  whole  as  their  lawful 
prize,  and  attacked  the  northern  wall 
with  redoubled  forces.  The  Britons, 
already  subdued  by  their  own  fears, 
found  the  ramparts  but  a weak  defence 
for  them  ; and  deserting  their  station, 
left  the  country  entirely  open  to  the 
inroads  of  tbe  barbarous  enemy  : the 
invaders  carried  devastation  and  ruin 
along  with  them,  and  exerted  to  the 
utmost  their  .native  ferocity,  which  was 
not  mitigated  by  the 'helpless  condition 
and  submissive  behaviour  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

In  this  dreadful  dilemma,  the  Britons 
a third  time  made  application  to  Rome 
for  support,  but  in  vain  : the  Romans 
had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  com- 
plaints of  allies,  w hom  generosity  alone 
could  induce  them  to  assist.  The  Bri- 
tons were,  therefore,  reduced  to  despair 
— they  deserted  their  habitations,  aban- 
doned their  tillage,  and,  flying  for 
protection  to  the  forests  am!  mountains, 
suffered  equally  from  hunger  as  from 
the  enemy.  The  barbarians  themselves 
began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  famine  iu 
a country  which  they  had  so  ravaged  ; 
and  being  harassed  by  the  distressed 
Britons,  who  dared  not  resist  them  in  a 
body,  they  retreated,  for  a time,  with 
their  spoils  into  their  own  country. 

The  Britons,  taking  advantage  of  this 
interval,  returned  to  their  usual  occupa- 
tions ; and  the  favourable  seasons  which 
succeed  ed,  seconding  tlteir  industry, made 
them  soon  forget  all  their  past  miseries, 
and  restored  to  them  great  plenty  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life — no  more  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  a people  so  rude,  who  had  not, 
without  the  assistance  o!  the  Romans,  a 
knowledge  of  masonry  sufficient  to  raise 
a stone  rampart  for  their  own  defence. 
Yet  the  monkish  historians*  who  treat 
of  those  events  complain  of  the  luxury 
of  the  Britons  during  this  period ; and 
ascribe  to  this  vice,  not  to  their  im- 
becility and  improvident  councils,  all 
their  subsequent  calamities. 

The  Britons,  entirely  occupied  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  interval  of 
peace,  made  no  future  provision  for 
resisting  the  enemy,  who,  invited  by 
their  former  timid  behaviour,  soon 
threatened  them  with  a new  invasion. 
We  are  not  exactly  informed  what  spe- 
cies of  civil  government  the  Romans, 
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on  their  departure,  had  left  amongst 
them;  but  it  appears  probable,  that 
the  great  men  in  the  different  districts 
assumed  a kind  of  regal,  though  preca- 
rious authority,  and  lived  in  a great 
measure  independent  of  each  other. 

To  this  disunion  of  political  councils 
were  also  added  the  disputes  of  theology  ; 
for  though  the  Christian  religion  was 
then  in  its  infancy  In  Britain,  the  abuse 
of  it  began  to  appear  in  subtilties  and 
ridiculous  distinctions  of  creeds  ; inso- 
much that  the  clergy  seem  to  have 
been  more  intent  on  resisting  them 
than  in  opposing  the  public  enctny. 
Labouring  under  these  domestic  evils, 
and  menaced  with  a foreign  invasion, 
the  Britons  only  attended  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  their  present  fears,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  councils  of  I'orligern,  priuce 
of  Dumnouium,  who,  though  stained 
with  every  vice,  possessed  the  chief  au- 
thority amongst  them,  they  sent  into 
Germany  a deputation  of  their  country- 
men to  invite  over  the  Saxons  for  their 
protection  and  assistance. 


(To  be  continued. ) 


Domestic  Anecdotes  of  King  Wil- 
uam  III.  and  his  Consort,  Queen 
Mart. 

T B i HOUGH  Smollct  and  other  French 
A and  English  historians  have,  per- 
haps for  their  own  purposes,  spoken  of 
King  Wiiiiam  as  a gloomy  and  sullen 
husband,  w ho  had  not  the  love  or  confi- 
dence of  ii is  wife,  the  following  authen- 
tic anecdotes  prove  the  contrary  ; for 
though  lie  was  naturally  of  a reserved 
temper,  iiis  affections,  being  founded 
on  system, were  more  permanent,  though 
not  so  conspicuous. 


When  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Mary  was  first  suggested  to  him  by  his 
uncle,  King  Charles  11.  he  opened  his 
thoughts  very  freely  to  §ir  William 
Temple,  who  was  then  our  ambassador 
at  the  Hague,  on  the  subject ; and  they 
are  such  as  do  him  the  greatest  credit  as 
a man  of  feeling  and  sentiment. 

He  acquainted  him,  “ That  the  great- 
est things  he  considered  were,  the  per- 
son and  disposition  of  the  young  lady  ; 
for  though  it  would  not  pass  in  the 
world  for  a prince  to  seem  concerned 
in  those  particulars,  yet  for  himself, 
without  affectation,  he  declared  that  he 
was  so,  and  in  such  a degree,  that  no 
«ircumstauce  of  fortune  or  interest 


could  engage  him  without  those  of  the 
person,  especially  those  of  humour  or 
disposition  — That  he  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  very  easy  for  a wife  to  live 
with ; he  was  sure  he  should  not  Ini 
so  to  such  wives  as  were  generally  in 
the  courts  of  this  age — That  if  he 
should  meet  with  one  to  give  him 
trouble  a!  home,  it  was  what  he  should 
not  be  able  to  bear,  who  was  likely 
to  have  enough  of  it  abroad  in  the 
course  of  his  life ; — and  that  after  the 
manner  he  was  resolved  to  live  with 
a , wife,  which  should  be  the  best  he 
cop  Id,  he  would  have  one  that  he 
thought  IE  riy  to  live  well  with  him, 
which  he  thought  chiefly  depended  up- 
on disposition  and  education.” 

He  was  not  disappointed  in  such  a 
wife,  as  appears  bv  her  letters  to  him 
whilst  in  Ireland,  &c.  as  well  as  the 
wdiolc  tenor  of  her  life. 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  the  king  when 
in  Ireland,  she  says, 

“ I never  do  any  thing  without 
thinking  you  may  be  in  the  greatest 
danger;  and  yet  1 must  see  company 
upon  my  set  days,  must  play  twice  a 
week,  nay  1 must  laugh  and  talk, 
though  ever  so  much  against  my  will. 
I believe  1 dissemble  very  ill  to  those 
who  know  me  ; at  least  it  is  a great 
constraint  to  myself;  yet  1 mustendure 
it.  All  my  motions  are  so  watched,  and 
all  1 do  so  observed,  that  if  I eat  less, 
or  speak  less,  or  look  more  grave, 
all  is  losl,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  : 
so  that  1 have  tiiis  misery  added  to 
your  absence  and  my  fears  for  your 
dear  person,  that  1 must  smile  when 
my  heart  is  ready  to  break,  and  talk 
when  my  heart  is  so  oppressed  I can 
scarce  breathe.” 

In  another  letter  of  her's,  on  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Limerick,  dated 
1st  September,  1600: — 

“ I pray  God  preserve  you  from 
dangers — 1 hear  you  expose  yourself 
daily,  which  puts  me  in  continual  pain. 
A battle,  I fancy,  is  soon  over;  but  the 
perpetual  shooting  you  are  now  in  is  an 
intolerable  thing  to  think  on:  for  God’s 
sake  take  care  of  yourself— you  owe  it 
to  your  own  sake,  to  your  country, 
and  to  all  in  general  : I must  not 

name  myself  when  church  and  state  are 
equally  concerned,  yet  I must  needs  say 
you  owe  alittle  care  for  my  sake,  who, 
I am  sure,  loves  you  more  than  you  can 
do  me  ; and  the  little  care  you  take  of 
your  dear  person  I take  to  be  a. sign  of 
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it — but  I must  still  love  you  more  than 
life.” 

In  another  letter,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  dated  July  17,  1690,  she 
writes  thus : 

“ How  to  be^in  this  letter  I don’t 
know,  or  however  to  return  (iod  thanks 
enough  for  his  mercies ; indeed  they 
are  too  great,  it  we  look  on  our  own 
deserts— but,  as  you  say,  ‘ It  is  his 
own  cause  and  since  it  is  for  the 
glory  of  his  great  name,  he  will  perfect 
what  he  has  begun.  For  myself,  in  par- 
ticular, my  heart  is  so  full  of  joy  and 
acknowledgment  to  that  great  Clod  who 
has  preserved  you,  and  given  you  such 
a victory,  that  1 am  unable  to  explain 
it.” — She  then  writes  him  a long  detail 
of  the  administration  of  affairs,  which 
she  hopes  he  will  approve  of,  and  con- 
cludes thus  : — “ 1 do  flatter  myself 
mightily  with  the  hopes  of  seeing  you, 
for  which  1 am  now  more  impatient 
than  can  be  expressed,  loving  you  with  a 
passion  which  cannot  end  bat  with  my 
life.” 

The  king  was  not  insensible  to  such 
affection  ; for  as  he  married  her  from  a 
principle  ofliking,  he  continued  it  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  life;  and  after  his 
death,  a riband  was  found  tied  upon 
his  left  arm,  with  a gold  ring  appended 
to  it,  which  retained  some  hair  of  tiie 
queen’s.  This  was  unknown  to  all  the 
domestics  of  the  court,  and  was  only 
discovered  by  the  Earl  of  Portland  after 
the  king’s  decease. 


Description  of  Mrs.  Vaniioxtrigh’s 
(Swift’s  celebrated  Vanessa j Bower 
at  Celbridge. 

(By  a Gentleman  who  lately  made  the 
Tour  of  I reland.) 

npHIS  island  (speaking  of  an  island 
Js  in  the  vicinity  of  Celbridge)  is 
little  indebted  for  variety  to  any  in- 
equality in  its  surface;  yet  the  water 
with  which  it  is  environed,  the  inter- 
mixture of  forest  trees,  and  odorous 
shrubs  with  which  it  is  planted,  and 
the  healthful  verdure  of  the  surface, 
where  unsheltered,  conspire  to  bestow 
on  it  a very  captivating  amenity. 

Some  part  of  the  estate  at  Celbridge, 
with  the  mansion  and  this  island,  once 
belonged  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Van- 
homrigh  ; a name  that,  probably,  would 
be  consigned  for  ever  to  its  Batavian 
dullness,  but  for  the  pen  of  Swift,  which 


has  conferred  immortality  on  the  lady 
who  bore  it  by  the  softer  and  poetical 
denomination  of  Vanessa.  Close  to  this 
stream  I was  shewed  this  lady’s  bower, 
obliged  to  a small  degree  of  art  for 
having  conducted  some  luxuriant  bran- 
ches of  marginal  trees  for  a canopy — 
for  raising  a bank  of  earth  by  way  of 
seat,  covered  with  such  flowers  as  de- 
light in  shade  — and  for  having  placed 
there  a few  wooden  benches  about  the 
si/e  of  tiie  human  body.  These  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  less,  in  appear- 
ance, through  the  lapse  of  time,  than 
from  the  reiterated  impulse  of  external 
concussion. 

The  laurel  tree  is  the  only  standard 
evergreen  here,  and  flourishes  near  the 
how  er  in  great  abundance  ; and  it  was 
mentioned  to  me  by  one  of  my  fellow- 
travellers,  that  when  Mrs.  Vanhomrigli 
w as  mistress  of  Celbridge,  she  planted  a 
laprel  for  every  brilliant  couplet  of 
which  Dean  Swift,  or  her  own  vanity, 
told  her  she  was  the  subject,  and  he  the 
author.  — Had  the  subsequent  possessor 
oi  Celbridge  (continues  the  tourist)  de- 
racinated a laurel  for  every  distich  pub- 
lished by  his  posthumous  editors,  dis- 
graceful to  the  memory  of  that  singular 
genius,  the  island  of  Celbridge  would  be 
destitute  ol  laurel. 

On  Friendship. 

'1I7’IRTLTE  alone  is  the  basis  on  which 
v friendship  can  he  formed,  with 
any  hope  of  success 
Whatever  may  be  the  means  of  ob- 
taining the  favour  of  any  one,  unless 
the  restraining  hand  of  Virtue  influ- 
ences our  actions, we  can  never  hope  con- 
tinually to  engage  their  esteem,  much 
less  of  subsisting  a friendship.  Friend- 
ship must  he  mutual;  and  this  ad- 
mitted, the  interests,  the  pleasures,  the 
sentiments,  must  coincide.  How  can 
a virtuous  man  enter  with  satisfaction 
into  the  pleasures  of  the  sensualist  ? 
he  cannot  hear  t he  repetition  of  them 
without  pain— to  him  the  thought  of 
intoxication  is  brutish. 

If  the  pleasures  of  the  one  fail  to 
delight  the  other,  confidence  must  soon 
cease,  coldness  follows,  and  to  coldness 
not  unfrequently  contempt  succeeds. 

Young  persons  are  apt  to  be  dazzled 
with  the  appearance  of  those  who  are 
above  them  in  the  honours  and  riches  of 
the  world.  Their  station  in  life  coin- 
mauds  respect.  On  a nearer  view  of 
their  characters,  respect  is  changed  mlt* 
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Csfecvn.  which  is  soon  followed  by  con- 
fidence. On  the  one  part  secrets  are 
entrusted,  under  the  supposed  influence 
of  friendship,  which  are  no  sooner 
known  than  revealed,  and  thus,  by 
coining  round  to  the  ears  of  the  in- 
former, undeceive  him.  tie  begins  to 
recollect  himself;  and  finds,  that  what 
lie  mistook  for  friendship  was  merely 
a weakness  of  h:s  own,  in  relying  upon 
the  untried  sincerity  of  his  friend,  anil 
confiding  secrets  on  the  ground  of 
friendship,  when  there  really  was  no 
such  lie  existing  between  them,  it  not 
being  mutual.  And  this  is  not  only 
tlie  case  where  there  is  a difference 
in  fortune,  but  always  where  there  are 
opposite  sentiments,  situations,  feel- 
ings, relations,  and  interests.  It  is  for 
this  reason  friendship  is  decried  bv  some, 
as  not  worthy  to  lie  called'  a virtue, 
being  formed  only  for  secular  interests, 
by  tiiose  who  want  the  assistance  and 
support  of  others. 

from  these  hints  it  is  evident,  that 
friendship  should  be  formed  between 
those  only  whose  interests  are  in  some 
degree  the  same,  and  whose  sentiments 
coincide:  since  all  others  are  sure  to 
end  unfortunately,  not  to  say  tragic- 
ally. G.J. 

If  ypier  critic  ism  on  the  M ontiu.y  State 
of  Commerce,  an  upplied  to  Bank- 
ruptcies, Ac. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  .tfngazine. 
sir,  London,  15 th  Feb.  1808. 

I AM  one  among.  1 doubt  not,  agreat 
number  of  your  readers,  who,  con- 
templating the  variety  of  articles  com- 
prised in  your  Magazine,  think  ma- 
ny of  them  highly  amusing,  and  others 
extremely  useful.  Alluding  to  those 
that  come  under  the  latter  description, 

I conceive  the  report  of  the  Monthly 
State  of  Commerce  to  he  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous.  So  far  the  ingenious 
reporter  and  myself,  as  the  saying  is, 

“ run  upon  all  fours.”  But  see  how 
the  best  of  things  may  be  perverted  ; 
a medicine  may  be  turned  into  a dram , 
and  a dram  converted  into  a done  of 
poison  ; which  I fear  will  be  the  case  if 
I do  not  pul!  the  check-stiing,  and  give 
the  said  reporter  a hint  to  keep  on  in 
the  course  that  he  begun,  and  by  no 
means  to  entangle  himself  in  hues  and 
crooked  turnings,  where  he  certainly  has 
no  manner  of  business,  except  it  he  to 
shew  his  dexterity  in  quill-driving , at 


the  hazard  of  leading  his  passengers 
strangely  out  of  the  tea  t/. 

To  say  the  truth,  although  I have 
endeavoured  to  treat  this  subject  with 
some  degree  of  pleasantry,  [*  am  bv 
no  means  pleased  with  the  reporter  for 
endeavouring  to  blend  the  character 
ot  the  pomtician  nith  those  of  the 
merchant  andofthc  patkiot,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
word,  lie  begins  Its  report  of  Jan.  VO, 
ISOs,  thus  : — “ The  long  lists  of  bank- 
ruptcies which  our  late  gazettes  contaiu 
sufficiently  evince  that  our  trading  peo- 
ple are  in  a deplorable  state  at  present, 
without  requiring  any  doleful  recitals 
on  our  part  of  the  decrease  of  imports 
and  exports,  and  the  dullness  of  eterv 
branch  of  manufactures  throughout  the 
country.” 

Assuming,  for  a moment,  this  to  be 
the  fact,  a tact  which  the  pVesent  slate 
of  Europe  has  produced,  it  certainly 
does  not  require  any  doleful  recital,  but 
ought  rather  to  stimulate  the  talents  of 
the  reporter  to  excite  the  energy  of  the 
jieople  to  counteract  the  combination 
formed  against  their  commerce  abroad, 
and  to  produce  unanimity,  which  is 
better  than  even  commerce,  because  it 
soon  becomes  its  creator  at  home. 

But  are  the  long  lists  of  bankruptcies 
entirely  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
times?  We  know  that  bad  times  create 
bankruptcies;  but  we  also  know  that 
bankruptcies  frequently  produce  bad 
times.  Let  us  inquire  a little  deeper 
into  this  matter,  and  see  what  has  hap- 
pened in  periods  antecedent. 

In  the  year  17*5,  when  all  the  ports 
of  the  world  were  open  to  our  com- 
merce, and  our  manufactures  were  in  a 
most  flourishing  state,  the  bankruptcies 
amounted  to  the  unprecedented  number 
of  535,* 


* There  were  415  in  the  year  173(f, 
in  the  year  1737,  and  388  in  1738;  in  u<* 
other  year  did  they  ever  amount  to  300,  ex- 
cept in  1761,  when  they  were  301. — Chal- 
mers’Table  from  1700  to  1783,  in  his  Esti- 
mate of  the  Strength  of  Great  Britain,  p.  xl  vi. 
ed.  1794. 

Numerous  bankruptcies  are  very  often 
both  the  consequence  and  the  remedy  of 
an  overlulness  ot  commercial  prosperity, 
as  some  disorders  ot  the  human  constitu- 
tion proceed  from  too  great  a confidence  in 
fullness  of  health  : there  is  a plethora  in 
trade  as  well  as  in  physiys  ; and  it  is  a cu- 
rious circumstance,  that  many  of  the  years 
redundant  in  bankruptcies  are  those  when 
the  commercial  habit  was  lull,  the  people 
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1773.  The  spirit  of  launching  into 
rash  and  boundless  projects  in  commerce 
(such  as  are  now  in  a greater  degree' 
atioat),  which  were  supported  by  artifi- 
cial credit,  and  the  madness  of  towering 
speculations  in  the  national  funds,  pro- 
duced a general  crash , which  was  not 
only  felt  in  this  metropolis  and  country, 
but  extended  over  Europe. 

1778.  A year  when,  notwithstanding 
the  war,  commerce  flourished  to  a most 
extensive  degree,  the  bankruptcies  a- 
m oil n tod  to  the  extraordinary  number 
of  67  5:  of  these,  83  were  in  the  me- 
lancholy month  of  November. 

1792.  In  the  month  of  November  this 
•rear  there  were  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  jive  bankruptcies. 

1793.  There  were  in  March,  105  bank- 
ruptcies; in  April,  118;  in  May,  209; 
in  June,  153;  and  in  July,  108:  yet 
this  was  a period  when  the  concerns  of 
both  merchants  and  manufacturers  wore 
most  widely  extended ; a natural  effect 
of  increasing  prosperity,  though  some- 
times the  cause  of  ensuing  calamity. 

from  these  instances  it  will  be  seen, 
that  bankruptcies  are'  not,  generally 
speaking,  the  etfect  of  a stagnation  of 
trade,  notwithstanding  such  is  the  opi- 
nion of  your  sage  commercial  reporter. 
Indeed,  if  he  had  attended  so  much  as  l 
have  to  what  is  passing  in  the  w orld,  he 
would  have  known,  that  so  long  ago  as 
1534  bankrupts  were  regulated  by  act 
of  Parliament ; that  in  17015  other  acts 
passed  for  the  same  purpose;  but  that , 
although  the  statute  for  the  prevention 
of  frauds,  with  respect  to  bankruptcies, 
has  been  several  times  prolonged,  a- 
mended,  and  continued,  yet  such  things 
as  frauds  do  actually,  aL  this  moment, 
exist;  of  which  1 shall,  in  the  note, 
quote  an  instance,  from  the  highest 
authority  ;* *  and  that  to  their  exist- 


indolent, and  in  a proper  situation  to  bleed 
freely  when  touched  by  able  operators. 

* In  the  court  of  Chancery,  February  6, 
it  was  observed  by  bis  lordship,  speaking  of 
the  bankrupt  laws,  “ that  out  of  sixty  com- 
missions tjial  had  been  sealed,  not  more  than 
sir  or  seven  had  been  acted  upon  ; and  it  was 
evident,  that  frequent  uses  had  been  made 
of  commissions  which  it  never  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  afford.  One  instance 
may  explain  many  : — An  individual  was  ex- 
tensively indebted,  but  to  none  of  his  credi- 
tors, except  to  his  brother,  in  the  sum  of  1001. 
That  brother  sued  out  a commission,  and 
kept  it  in  terrorem  over  the  creditors,  until  he 
obliged  them  to  accept  Jiv6  skillings  in  the 
pouud  for  their  debts,  Other  cases  similar 


ence  is  owing  many  of  those  commercial 
crashes  over  which  the  reporter  so  feel- 
ingly and  pro-perly  mourns,  and  against 
which  he  buds  it  impossible  to  display  to 
his  readers  any  consolatory  intelligence 
(the  energetic  measures  lately  pursued 
did  not  come  into  his  head),  till  he 
turns  their  eyes  to  the  Brazils,  where, 
like  Jason  returning  from  the  Argo- 
natitic  expedition,  lie  hoists  the  black 
flag,  and,  with  Sancho,  warns  our  mer- 
chants from  going  in  search  oil  Its  Golden 
Fleece,  and  coming  home  shorn. 

Perhaps  this  warnitfg,  however  insi- 
dious, the  ingenious  reporter  may  think 
properly  timed;  but  I cannot,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, bring  myself  to  be  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. Whatsoever  lends  to  repress  the 
spirit  of  mercantile  adventure,  especially 
at  this  time,  is,  1 conceive,  injurious  to 
the  country  . It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
people,  however  it  might  have  been  in- 
tended by  the  French  writer,  “ that  the 
English  is  the  most  speculative  and  san- 
guine nation  upon  earth.”  From  the 
exertions  of  men  sanguine  in  their  in- 
dustry, and  indefatigable  in  their  spirit 
ofadventure,  our  present  opulence,  and 
the  high  rank  we  hold  in  the  commer- 
cial scale  of  nations,  are  derived  : yet 
skill  1 must  allow,  that  el  Oorudo  pro- 
jects may  be  carried  too  far.  This  has 
not  been  done  either  in  the  first  instance 
of  the  reporter,  which,  indeed,  opened 
to  the  view  a rational  and  glorious  pros- 
pect of  commercial  advantage,  nor  cer- 
tainly in  the  second,  in  which  the  course 
of  traffic  is  likely  to  he  soon  settled,  re- 
gular, and  permanent : therefore  if  the 
reporter  has  no  observations  to  make 
but  such  as  are,  like  his  last,  calculated 
to  f reeze  up  our  ports,  to  depress  the 
spirit  of  our  merchants,  and  to  un- 
nerve the  industry  of  our  manufacturers, 
I would  advise  him  to  withhold  them 
until  a more  genial  season,  or,  at  least, 
until  a period  when  the  exuberance  of 
commercial  speculation  renders  them 
more  necessary. 

1 am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

A CITIZEN. 


in  their  result  had  taken  place  ; and  so  con-i 
vinced  w'as  lie  of  the  abuse  that  so  conti- 
nually attended  commissions  of  bankrupts, 
that  he  should  exert  his  best  endeavours 
to  remedy  and  correct  it  in  future.” — General 
Evening  Past. 

Muitrn  y,  who  was  himself  a commissioner, 
makes  Young  .Philpot  (the  Citizen)  say,  “ The 
king  has  not  so  good  a commission  m Ins  gift 
as  a commission  of  bankruptcy." 
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Account  of  Madeira. 

( From  Joii.nson’s  “ Oriental  Voy- 
ager,” just  published.) 

AT*day-light  this  morning  (June  10, 
1808)  we  found  ourselves  close  iu 
with  the  north-east  point  of  Madeira; 
and  as  the  sun  arose,  the  whole  pros- 
pect of  Funchal,  and  the  surrounding 
villas,  churches,  &c.  burst  upon  our 
view.  This  bay  has  a truly  romantic 
and  beautiful  appearance.  The  town 
(the  houses  of  which  are  all  white, 
and  look  remarkably  well)  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay;  and  the  ground 
forming  the  extremities  of  the  latter, 
rises  at  first  with  a gradual,  and  after- 
wards with  a very  steep  ascent,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  From  the 
sea  up  the  steep  part,  the  whole  is 
covered  with  vineyards,  villas,  orange- 
ries, churches,  and  convents,  rising  in 
gradation,  and  forming  a most  pic- 
turesque landscape ; while  the  steep 
cliffs,  raising  their  fantastic  and  wood- 
clad  summits  above  the  clouds,  majesti- 
cally crown  the  whole. 

Having,  for  expedition  sake,  despatch- 
ed our  boat  ashore,  with  a letter,  pre- 
viously to  our  anchoring,  they  thought 
proper  to  lire  at  her  from  the  shore, 
which  obliged  the  officer  to  put  back  to 
the  ship. 

After  coming  to  an  anchor  and  sa- 
luting the  fort,  which  compliment  was 
returned,  the  British  consul  came  on 
board,  in  whose  barge  we  went  on 
shore,  and  proceeded  to  the  governor’s 
residence,  in  order  to  pay  our  respects 
to  that  gentleman.  Here  we  waited 
nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
audience  chamber ; w hen  at  length  the 
doors  flew  open,  and  there  entered, 
with  a profusion  of  bows,  a splendidly 
dressed  gentleman,  to  whom  we  made 
our  obeisance,  as  well  as  a company 
ol  tars  could  be  expected  to  do;  but 
what  was  our  surprise,  after  expending 
all  our  government  bows,  when  the  gen- 
tleman informed  us,  that  the  governor 
would  wait  on  us  immediately  ! We 
stared  at  each  other  in  silent  confusion, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  governor 
actually  entered,  when  a ludicrous  in- 
terview took  place.  The  conversation 
was  desultory,  and  little  understood  by 
either  of  Live  parties  : he  apologized  for 
his  officer  having  fired  at  our  boat, 
and  paid  some  compliments  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  to  which  he  said  he  was 
much  attached ; as  indeed  appeared  by 
a picture,  which  one  of  his  aides-de- 
Eurjp.  J/ag,  f 0f.  L1II.  Feb.  180U. 


camp  shewed  us,  at  the  head  of  the 
stair-case.  Here  the  governor  is  re- 
presented in  council,  deliberating  whe- 
ther or  not  the  English  troops  (which 
came  to  occupy  Madeira  last  war) 
should  land.  In  distant  view  are  the 
English  shipping,  the  roads,  &c.  and 
while  the  governor  is  in  deep  cogi- 
tation, a doud  opens,  a ray  of  light 
from  the  great  luminary  darts  on  Vis 
head,  and  lie  instantly  writes  in  legible 
characters,  ‘-Let  the' English  land.” 

We  now  separated,  in  order  to  ram- 
ble through  the  town,  which  I could 
soon  perceive  to  be,  like  most  other 
Portuguese  cities,  handsome  enough 
outside,  but  disgustiug  within  ! The 
streets  were  narrow  and  dirty;  the 
houses  high  and  inconvenient;  with 
the  inhabitants  corresponding,  ragged 
though  tawdry,  and  dirty  though  proud. 
Englishmen  iu  general,  when  they  get 
into  a catholic  country,  immediately 
visit  the  convents,  monasteries,  and 
churches ; not,  I believe,  through  any 
particular  veneration  for  religion,  but 
sometimes  to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity  ; 
or  perhaps  (which  'is  worse)  to  have 
a sneer  at  their  superstition.  However 
that  may  be,  we  left  very  few  places  of 
the  above  description  unexplored.  They 
seem  very  glad  at  the  convents  to  see  an 
Englishman  ; when  they  immediately 
exhibit  their  artificial  flowers,  and  other 
curiosities,  which  he  buys  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price;  for,  however  the  English 
may  be  excelled  in  gallantry  by  their 
more  polite  neighbours,  yet,  when  pe- 
cuniary affairs  are  on  the  carpet,  I’ll 
answer  for  it  they  will  have  the  pre- 
ference, even  among  the  fair-sex. 

Alter  seeing  all  we  could  iu  the  town, 
a party  of  us  set  out  on  an  excursion  to 
the  Mountain  Church  ; but  not  having 
the  precaution  to  take  a guide  with  us”, 
we  followed  a wrong  route,  and  having 
to  cross  two  deep  ravines,  it  was  witn 
the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  that 
we  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
'ffiie  view  from  thence  is  extensive  and 
picturesque ; the  town,  the  roads,  Porto 
Santo,  and  Desertas,  appearing  all  in  dis- 
tant prospect.  We  were  allowed  to  go 
through  the  church,  which,  like  other 
catholic  places  of  worship,  is  covered 
with  paintings  representing  passages  in 
Scripture.  Having  got  some  calabashes 
of  wine,  we  took  leave  of  this  beautiful 
situation,  and  the  padres  that  occupy  it ; 
returning  to  town  by  the  proper  beaten 
track,  which,  however,  is  a very  steep 
descent.  r 
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On  our  arrival  in  town,  we  were 
invited  to  dine  with  the  consul,  where 
we  met  several  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants, who  seemed  to  relish  very  much 
the  society  of  British  tars : so  much  so 
indeed,  that  in  the  evening,  when  a little 
elated  with  thejuice  of  the  grape,  seve- 
ral of  them  jumped  into  the  boats,  and 
came  on  board  with  us,  where  they  sat 
sacrificing  at  Lhe  shrine  of  Bacchus,  till 
the  ship  was  some  miles  at  sea.  They 
gave  us  three  cheers  , w hen  departing  in 
their  boats,  which  we  returned  from  the 
quarter-deck. 

General  Sketch  of  this  Inland. 

Madeira  was  first  discovered  by  Jons 
Gonzales  Zarco,  a I’orluguese,  on  the 
2d  July,  1419:  it  is  about  55  English 
miles,  in  length,  and  It)  in  breadth, 
hunchai  is  the  capital  of  the  island, 
uud  residence  of  tire  governor.  The 
population,  forty  years  ago,  was  6C,91J 
souls. 

The  weather  is,  in  general,  mild  and 
temperate.:  in  summer  it  is  very  mode- 
rate on  the  higher  parts  of  the  island, 
whither  the  better  sort  of  people  retire 
for  the  season  ; and- in  the  w inter  the 
snow  remains  there  lor.  several  days, 
whilst  it  is  never  known  to  continue 
above  a day  or  two  in  the  lower  parts. 
The  common  people  of  this  island  are 
of  a tawny  colour,  and  well  shaped  ; 
though  they  have  large  feet,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  efforts  tliey  are  obliged 
to  make  in  climbing  the  craggy  paths  of 
this  mountainous  country. 

Their" faces  are  oblong;  their  eves 
dark  ; their  hair  naturally  falls  in  ring- 
let?, and  begins  to  crisp  in  some  indivi- 
duals, which  may  he  owing  to  inter- 
marriages with  negroes : in  general  tliey 
are  hard  featured,  but  not  disagreeable. 
Their  women  are  too  frequently  dl- 
favoured,  and  destitute  of  the  florid 
complexions  of  northern  ladies:  they 
are  small,  have  prominent  cheek-bones, 
large  feet,  an  ungraceful  gait,  and  the 
colour  of  the  darkest  brunette.  The 
just  proportion  of  their  bodies,  the  fine 
form  of  their  hands,  and  their  large  lively 
eyes,  seem  in  some  measure  to  compen- 
sate for  these  defects. 

The  labouring  men,  in  summer,  wear 
hiicu  trowsers,  a coarse  shirt,  a large 
hat,  and  a long  cloak,  which  they  some- 
times carry  over  llieijr  arm.  The  women 
wear  a petticoat,  and  a short  corselet,  or 
jacket,  closely  fitting  their  shapes,  which 
is  a simple,  and  often  not  an  inelegant 
Press'.  ■ Those  that  are  unmarried  tie 


their  hair  on  the  crown  of  their  head, 
on  which  they  wear  no  covering.  The 
country  people  are  exceedingly  sober 
and  frugal;  their  diet,  in  general,  con- 
sisting of  bread  and  onions,  or  other 
roots,  and  very  little  animal  food.  Their 
common  drink  is  water,  or  an  infusion 
of  the  remaining  rind  or  skin  of  the 
grape  (after  it  has  passed  through  the 
vi ine  press),  which,  when  fermented,  ac- 
quires some  tarlness  or  acidity,  but  cau- 
not  be  kept  very  long.  The  wine  for 
which  the  island  is  famous,  and  which 
their  own  hands  prepare,  seldom,  if 
ever,  regales  them.  'their  principal 
occupation  is  the  planting  and  raising 
of  the  vines  ; lnit  as  that  branch  of 
agriculture  requires  little  attendance, 
as  the  warmth  of  the  climate  renders 
great  provision  against  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather  unnecessary;  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  ease  w ith  which  the 
cravings  of  appetite  are  satisfied,  must 
tend  to  render  the  inhabitants  indolent, 
especially  w hen  not  stimulated  to  indus- 
try by  an  active  government.  Thevine- 
y ai  ds  are  held  only  oil  ail  annual  tenure, 
and  the  tanner  reaps  hut  four-tenths  of 
the  produce;  four-tenths  are  paid  in 
kind  tu  the  owner  of  the  land,  one- 
lentii  to  the  king,  and  one-lentil  to 
the  clergy.  Oppressed  as  they  are, 
however,  they  have  preserved  a high 
degree  o»  cheerfulness  and  coutcntmeui ; 
their  labours  are  commonly  alleviated 
with  songs,  and  in  the  evening  they 
assemble  from  different  cottages  to 
dance  to  ^.c  drowsy  music  of  the,  guit- 
tar.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are 
more  ill-favoured  than  the  country 
people,  and  often  pale  and  lean. 

The  men  wear  french  clothes,  com- 
monly black,  w,hich  do  not  seem  to  lit 
them,  and  have  been  in  fashion  in  the 
polite  world  about  half  a century  ago. 
Their  ladies  are  delicate,  and  have 
agreeable  features : but  the  charac- 
teristic jealousy  of  the  men  still  locks 
thorn  up,  and  deprives  them  of  a hap- 
piness which  the  country  people,  amidst 
all  their  distresses,  enjoy.  Many  of  the 
better  sort  of  people  are  a kind  of 
petite  noblesse,  which  we  would  call 
gentry,  whose  genealogical  pride  makes 
them  unsociable  and  ignorant,  and 
causes  a ridiculous  affectation  of  gra- 
vity. The  landed  property  is  in  thfi 
hands  of  a few  ancient  families,  who 
live  at  Euuchal,  aud  in  the  various 
towns  ou  the  island. 

Madeua  consists  of  one  large  moun- 
tain, whose  branches  rise  every  where 
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from  -the  sea  towards  the  centre’ of  the 
island,  converging  to  the  summit,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  an  excavation  called 
the  I'al  by  the  inhabitants,  always  co- 
vered with  a fresh  and  delicate  herbage. 

The  stones  on  the  island  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  fire,  arc  full  of  holes,  and  of 
a blackish  -colour : in  short,  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  lava.  The  soci  of  the 
whole  island  is  atarras  mixed  with  some 
particles  of  clay,  lime,  and  sand,  and 
has  much  the  same  appearance  as  some 
earths  on  the  island  of  Ascension.  From 
this  circumsiange,  and  from  the  ex- 
cavation on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, it  is  probable  that  in  some  remote 
period  a volcano  has  produced  the  Ia\a 
and  the  ockrrous  particles,  and  that  the 
f'al  was  formerly  the  crater. 

Many  rivuletsand  brooks  descend  from 
the  summits  in  deep  chasms  or  glens, 
which  separate  the  various  parts  of  the 
island  ; the  beds  of  the  brooks  arc  in 
some  places  covered  with  stones  of  all 
sizes,  carried  down  from  the  brows 
of  the  precipices  by  the  violence  of  the 
winter  rains  or  tloods  of  melted  snow. 
The  water  is  conducted  by  wears  or 
channels  through  the  vineyards,  where 
each  proprietor  has  the  use  of  it  for  a 
certain  time.  Plantations  of  eddoes  are 
common  on  this  island,  whose  roots  are 
eaten  by  the  country  people,  and  whose 
leaves  serve  to  feed  the  hogs.  The  sweet 
potatoc  is  planted  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  makes  a principal  article  of  diet ; 
together  with  chestnuts,  which  grow  in 
extensive  woods  on  the  higher  parts  of 
the  island,  where  the  vine  will  not 
thrive.  Wheat  and  barley  are  likewise 
sown,  especially  in  places  where  the  vine 
is  decaying  through  age;  but  the  crops 
do  not  produce  above  three  months’ 
supply,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  other  articles  of 
food,  besides  importing  considerable 
quantities  of  -provisions  from  North 
America  in  exchange  for  wine. 

The  great  produce  of  Madeira  is  the 
wine,  from  which  it  has  acquired  fame 
and  support.  ' Where  the  soil,  expo- 
sure, and  supply  of  water  will  admit, 
the  vine  is  cultivated.  One  or  more 
walks,  about  a yard  or  two  wide,  in- 
tersect each  vineyard,  and  are  included 
by  a stone  wall  two  feet  high.  Along 
these  walks,  which  are  arched  over  with 
laths  about  seven  feet  high,  they  erect 
wooden  pillars  at  regular  distances,  to 
support  a lattice  work  of  bamboos, 
which  slope  down  on  each  side  of  the 
yvalk?  till  it  is  only  a foot  and  a half  or 


two  feet  high,  in  which  elevation  it  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  vineyard.  The 
vines  in  this  manner  are  supported  from 
the  ground,  and  the  people  have  room 
to  root  out  -the  wcei’j  that  spring  up 
among  them.  In  tl)V  season  of  the 
vintage  they  creep  under  this  lattice- 
work,  cut  off  the  grapes,  and  lay  them 
into  baskets  , some  bunches  ot  these 
grapes  weigh  six  pounds  and  upwards. 
Kipening  the  grapes  in  the  shade  con- 
tributes lo  give  the  Madeira  wines  that 
excellent  flavour  and  body  for  which 
they  are  so  remarkable.  The  enclo- 
sures of  the  vineyards  consist  of  walls, 
and  hedges  of  prickly  pear,  pomegra- 
nates, my  rtles,  brambles,  and  wild  roses. 
The  gardens  produce  peaches,  apricots, 
quinces,  apples,  pears,  walnuts,  chest- 
nuts, and  many  other  European  fruits, 
together  w ith  now  and  then  some  ot  the 
tropical  plants,  such  as  bananas,  guavas, 
and  pine  apples. 

All  the  common  domestic  animals  of 
Europe  are  likewise  found  at  Madeira; 
and  their  mutton  and  beef,  though 
small,  is  very  well  tasted.  Their  horses 
are  small,  but  surefooted,  and  with' 
great  agility  climb  the  difficult  paths, 
which  are  the  only  means  of  commu- 
nication in  the  country.  They  have 
no  wheel  carriages  of  any  kind;  but  in 
the  towns  they  use  a sort  ot  dray  or 
sledge,  formed  of  two  pieces  ot  plank 
joined  by  a cross  piece,  which  make 
an  acute  angle  before  : these  are  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  are  used  to  transport 
casks  of  wine,  and  other  heavy  goods, 
to  and  from  the  warehouses. 

The  animals  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
which  live  wild  here,  are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  wild  quadrupeds  ; 
th-re  being  only  the  common  grey- 
rabbit  here,  as  a representative  of  the 
last-mentioned  class.  Tame  birds,  such 
as  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  liens,  are 
very  rare,  which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  corn. 

There  are  no  snakes  whatsoever  iu 
Madeira;  but  all  the  houses,  vineyards, 
and  gardens  swarm  with  lizards.  The 
friars  of  one  of  the  convents  complained 
to  Mr.  Forster,  that  these  vermin  de- 
stroyed the  fruit-in  their  gardens;  they 
had,*  therefore,  placed  a brass  ketlle  oil 
the  ground  to  catch  them,  as  they  are 
constantly  running  about  in  quest  of 
food  ; and  as,  when  once  irt  the  kettle, 
they  cannot  • get  back  again,  on  ac- 
count of  the  smoothness  of  its  sides. 
The  shores  of  Madeira,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring isles,  are  hut  very  indifferently 
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supplied  with  fish : consequently,  in 
order  to  the  Tigid  observance  of  Lent, 
they  are  forced  to  import  dry  fish  from 
Newfoundland,  and  pickled  herrings 
from  Gottenburg. 

The  appearance  of  Funchal  bay  is 
very  singular  by  night,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful by  day  : the  lights  rising  one  over 
another,  up  to  the  Mountain  Chapel, 
have  a very  pleasing  effect. 

The  air  of  this  island  is  so  clear  and 
salubrious,  that  there  are  always  a great 
number  of  invalids  from  the  northern 


parts  of  Europe  residing  here;  especial- 
ly those  who  have  pulmonic  complaints. 
It  is  not,  however,  exetnpted  from 
fevers  and  other  continental  diseases ; 
for  I was  told  by  an  English  physician, 
a resident  on  the  island,  that  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October, 
1802,  it  had  been  visited  by  the  same 
epidemic  catarrhal  fever  which  made 
such  ravages  in  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February  following, 
in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
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The  Antiquarian  Repertory  : a miscel- 
laneous A ssemblage  of  Topography, 
History,  Biography,  Customs,  and 
Manners.  Intended  to  illustrate  and 
preserve  several  valuable  Remains  of 
old  Times.  Chiefiy  compiled  by,  or 
under  the  Direction  of  Francis  Grose, 
Fsq.  F.U.  and  A. S'.  Thomas  Aslle , 
Esq.  F.R.  and  A.S.  and  other  emi- 
nent Antiquaries.  Adorned  with  nu- 
merous Views,  Portraits,  and  Monu- 
ments. A new  edition,  with  a great 
many  valuable  additions.  In  four  vo- 
lumes, quarto.  Volumes  II.  and  III. 

IT  is  with  a degree  of  pleasure  conco- 
mitant to  the  avidity  with  which  we 
have,  through  life,  attended  to  antiqua- 
rian researches,  that  we  open  this,  the 
second  volume  of  a work,  the  former 
edition  of  which,  we  well  know,  had  ob- 
tained, and  long  enjoyed,  that  approba- 
tion which  the  importance  and  curiosity 
of  its  contents  so  justly  merited  ; though 
it  is  with  an  equal  degree  of  pain  that 
candour  obliges  us,  in  some  instances, 
to  reprobate,  w here  we  had  much  rather 
unequivocally  have  commended.  Of  it* 
original  compiler  and  editor  we  have,  in 
our  review  of  the  first  volume,*  already 

* See  European  Mag.  VoJ.  LI.  pp,  119,  211. 


spoken:  we  there  slightly  marked  the 
eccentricities  of  his  character,  and  dis- 
criminated his  genius  as  it  operated  up- 
on his  pursuits  : therefore,  to  what  we 
have  already  said  respecting  him,  we 
have  nothing  to  add,  which  could  by 
any  effort  of  ingenuity  he  brought  to 
hear  upon  a review  of  this  nature : but 
with  the  present  editor,  Mr.  Edward 
Jeffrey,  we  must,  before  we  proceed 
to  a regular  examination  of  this  volume, 
have  a few  words ; or,  rather,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  bet- 
ter to  attend  to  a part  of  what  he  says 
for  himself,  in  the  advertisement  pre- 
fixed. 

“ The  uncommon  degree  of  favour  w hich 
the  first  volume  of  this  collection  has  expe- 
rienced, and  the  addilion  of  so  many  truly 
respectable  names  to  the  list  of  subscribers 
since  its  appearance,  have  relieved  (lie  editor 
and  publisher  from  the  doubt  and  anxiety 
which  oppressed  him  during  the  formation  of 
the  plan,  the  arrangement  of  the  materials, 
and  the  publication  ofthe  work.” 

We  therefore,  as  we  consider  the  un- 
dertaking to  be  both  important  and 
laudable,  would  just  hint,  that  it  is  not 
every  vestige  that  may  be  raked  out  of 
the  rubbish  of  antiquity  that  is  fit  (we 
mean  fit  in  point  of  consequence  and 
utility)  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  public, 
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We  remember  to  have  seen,  in  n lumber 
room  adjacent  to  the  Exchequer  Court, 
heaps  of  records,  of,  probably,  high  an- 
tiquity, mingled  together  in  one  common 
mass : but  surely  no  one  would  ever 
think,  of  publishing  any  of  them,  be? 
cause  they  related  to  the  dry  detail 
of  fiscal  proceedings,  of  little  use  in 
point  of  legal  practice,  and  in  point 
of  entertainment  of  still  less.  We  men- 
tion this  to  introduce  a hint,  that  it 
requires  considerable  discrimination  to 
arrange  the  materials  of  such  a work  as 
this  which  we  are  now  considering; 
and,  perhaps,  fhe  art  of  rejection  is 
to  an  editor  to  the  full  as  valuable 
as  the  art  of  blotting  to  an  author. 
We  hinted,  or  rather  insinuated,  in  our 
review  of  the  first  volume,  that  v.e  con- 
sidered the  “ ltules  for  drawing  Carica- 
tures, with  an  Essay  on  comic  Painting,” 
as  so  much  buckram  and  stay-tape  in  a 
tailor's  bill,  when  those  latent  articles 
were  used  or  charged  ; and  we  are  not 
much  better  pleased  with  the  publica- 
tion, at  full  length,  of  the  Bills  of  .Mor- 
tality for  the  year  of  fhe  Great  Plague, 
and  of  the  exact  relations  of  the  great 
lire  in  the  following  year,  in  the  pre- 
sent, because,  in  the  first  instance,  t lie 
totals  would  have  sufficed,  and,  in  the 
second,  those  relations  may  be  found  in 
other  works,  perhaps  not  quite  so  full, 
but  certainly  to  the  full  as  satisfac- 
tory. 

Having  made  these  few  observations, 
which  the  subjects  alluded  to  elicited, 
we  now  proceed  to  the  more  agreeable 
task  of  stating,  or  rather  congratulating 
Mr.  J.  that,  through  the  kindness  of  his 
friends  and  patrons,  he  has  been  able  to 
present  to  the  public  a variety  of  new 
articles,  some  of  w hich  are  important, 
some  extremely  curious,  and  some  very 
singular. 

The  first  in  this  volume  may  lie 
termed  a state  paper;  for  it  is  a “ Re- 
port of  the  Su’b-Comiiiitteo  to  the  House 
of  CummoiB  on  the  Revenue,  State  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  anno  1651.  — 
Copied  from  a very  unions  MS.'  in  the 
Collection  of  the  lute  Lord  Foley." 

This,  although  a comparatively  re- 
cent, is,  indeed,  a very  curious  paper, 
and,  in  our  opinions,  very  necessary  to 
be  read  by  all  Christian  people,  as  a 
sedative  to  repress  their  turbulent  hu- 
mours, and  introduce  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity into  the  constitution  ; which  is 
an  observation  that  will  not  apply  to 
j.orac  that  we  shall  subsequently  have 
occasion  to  pass  over. 


The  first  object  of  this  report  seems  to 
have  been,  For  the  maintenance  of 
the  Lord  Protector;”  and  the  first  arti- 
cle the  following  : 

“ First,  for  those  that  are  proper  for  the 
Lord  Protector's  revenue,  yur  Committee 
oiferr  it  sis  t heir  humble  opinion,  that  hoc 
value  bee  sett  upon  Whitehall,  the  Cockpilt, 
the  Tennis  Court,  Scotlhind-y  ai  d,  the  Slaugh- 
ter-house, the  Tilt-yard,  Spring-garden,  with 
their,  and  every  of  their  appertenaimce  ; but 
that  they  bee  from  -tyme  to  ty me  for  the  use 
of  the  Lord  Protector. 

“ They  find  to  be  unsold  and  excepted 
from  sale  by  the  late  acts  of  parliament 
for  sale  of  the  bouses  and  lands  of  the  late 
King  and  Queen  and  Prince,  the  houses 
and  parke  of  East  Greenwich,  with  the  aj*- 
pertenauncc thereunto  belonging;  the  house 
and  parke  at  Hampton  Court,  with  severall 
grounds  belonging  thereto  ; also  Somcrsett 
House,  with  tile  apperlenaunce  thereunto  be- 
longing, which  were  surveyed,  and  the  build- 
ings were  valued  to  be  worth  25,969h.  6s.  fid. 

“ Their  opinion  is,  that  they  are  fitt  place* 
for  the  accotnodacion  of  the  Lord  Protector; 
therefore  not  to  bee  valued  at  anv  gross?, 
sumrae  : yet  they  may  bee  allowed  towards 
the  revenue,  as  they  are  returned  in  the 
, att  the  rent  of  l,254li.  13s.  4ri,” 

These  extracts,  short  as  they  arc, 
speak  volumes.  Had  we  time  and  space, 
our  keenest  observations  could  add  no- 
thing to  their  poignancy  and  effect: 
we  shall,  therefore,  pass  to  the  next 
article,  which  is  from  the  Harleian  Col- 
lection, and  consists  of  an 

“ Account  of  the  vastly  rich  CloatJis  of  the 
Duke  ol  Buckingham,  the  Number  of  Ins 
Servants,  and  of  the  noble  Personages  in  his 
Train,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  A.D.  1625,  to 
bring  over  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

[“  This  is  a singular  specimen  of  the 
hilarious  magnificence  of  that  great 
i favourite /'] 

“ My  Lord  Duke  is  intended  to  take  his 
journey  to  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  of 
March.” 

“ His  Grace  hath  for  his  bodv  twenty- 
seven  r ch  suits,  embroidered  and  laced  with 
silk  and  silver  plushes;  besides  one  rich 
white  satin  uncut  velvet,  set  all  over  both  suit 
and  cloak  with  diamonds,  the  value  whereof 
is  thought  to  be  fourscore  thousand  pounds, 
besides  a feather  made  with  great  diamonds; 
with  sword,  girdle,  hatbands,  and  spurs,  wpth 
diamonds  : which  suit  his  Grace  intends  to 
enter  into  Paris  with.  Another  rich  suit  of 
purple  satin,  e.nbroidered  all  over  with  rich 
orient  pearls;  the  cloak  made  after  the  Spa- 
nish fashion,  with  all  things  suitable,  the 
value  whereof  will  be  20,0001.  and  this  is 
thought  shall  be  for  the  wedding-day  la 
Paris.  His  other  suits  are  all  as  iicli  as 
invention  can  frame,  or  art  fashion.  His" 
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colours  for  the  entrance  are  while  pwaf- 
eltelt,  and  for  the  wedding  crimson  and 
gold,’’ 

TIic  whole  of  the  retinue  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  (hike  upon  this  memo- 
rable occasion  (memorable  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  dawn  and  the  solemnity  of 
its  termination),  was,  as  it  appears,  equal, 
in  point  of  splendour,  to  Ins  wardrobe, 
and  seem  calculated,  even  in  description, 
to  shine  down  the  tinsel  efforts  of  mo- 
dern times.  The  whole  of  this  paper  is 
extremely  curious. 

The  next  article  is  that  of  the  Hills 
of  Mortality  during;  the  Great  Plague., 
These  occupy  no  less  a space  in  this 
volume  than  one  hundred  and  seven 
pages,  which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, wre  think  might  have  been  much 
better  tilled.  They  are  succeeded  by 

11  A true  aiul  faithful  Account  of  the  seve- 
ral Informations  exhibited  to  the  honour- 
able Committee  appointed  by  Parliament  to 
enquire  into  the  late  dreadful  burning  of  the 
City  of  London.  Together' with  other  In- 
formations touching  the  lnmiencvof  Porisji 
Priests  and  Jesuits,  and  the  Increase  of 
Popery,  brought  to  the  Honourable  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
for  that  Purpose. 

“ Printed  in  the  Year  5 6 07.” 

Whether 

“ London’s  lofty  column  to  the  skies, 

Like  a tall  bully, lilts  its  head,  and  lies 

or,  considered  as  the  index  of  the  me- 
tropolis, it  pointed  to  the  page  of  truth, 
is  not  now  very  material;  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  appear  by  this  tract,  that  at 
the  time  when  this  inquiry  was  begun 
(25th  September,  1606),  neither  the  pas- 
sions of  the  committee-men,  nor  those 
of  the  informants,  were  sufficiently  cool 
to  proceed,  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, in  an  investigation,  the  object  of 
which  was,  through  tile  media  of  intri- 
cate circumstances,  to  discover  most  im- 
portant facts.  Every  one  in  the  habit  of 
examining  witnesses  knows,  how  likely 
evidence  is  to  take  the  colour  of  the 
times  in  which  it  is  given:  of  this,  had 
we  space,  we  could  quote  many  cu- 
rious instances,  both  in  Scotland  and 
this  country,  in  which  conversations, 
circumstances,  &c.  were  deposed  to, 
that  we  nowr  know  it  was  impossible 
could  be  true,  and  wonder  that  they 
could  have  been  for  a moment  believed. 
Of  this  nature  are,  in  many  respects,  the 
examinations  contained  in  this  produc- 
tion, which  seem  more  the  emanations 


of  party  and  of  zeal  than  the  sober 
efforts  of  judgment  and  discrimination  ; 
and  therefore  we  think  it  of  little  value, 
ei flier  in  point  of  information  or  scar- 
cily. 

In  this  part  of  (he  w'ork  we  have  a 
very  curious  coloured  print,  from  an 
original  picture  of  Old  (Iritficr,  painted 
at  the  time  of  the  great  fire.  The  scene 
is  the  ancient  Ludgate,  taken  at  the  in- 
stant when  the  gaol  adjoining  to  it  fell, 
and  exhibiting  to  the  view  old  St. 
Paul’s,  and  old  Bow  Church  in  the  bade, 
ground. 

We  purposely  omit’ to  notice  some 
small  articles  taken  from  Stow  and  JIoI- 
lingsheari’s  Chronicles,  and  also  the 
well-known  story  of  the  soldier  who 
escaped  punishment  by  hearing,  from 
Windsor  Terrace,  St.  Paul’s  clock  (or, 
as  it,  is  here  said,  Great  Tom  of  West- 
minster) strike  thirteen,  instead  of 
twelve;  because,  with  respect  to  this, 
we  are  a little  sceptical.  Smith’s  Anti- 
quities of  Westminster  'would  have  en- 
abled the  editor  to  correct  M.  Y.  in  some 
particulars  about  i he  clock  tower,  had 
lie  looked  into  that  work. 

The  “ Dissertation  on  the  Armorial 
Ensigns  of  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
and  of  the  City  and  Liberty  of  West- 
minster, by  Sir  John  Hawkins,”  is  cu- 
rious, and  the  heraldic  plate,  we  con- 
ceive, useful. 

The  attainder  of  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  A.l).  1477,  17  Kdw.  lVr. 
Originali  in  Turri  London,  is  accompa- 
nied with  a,  portrait  of  that  unfortunate 
prince  ; which  does  not  seem  to  possess 
any  trait  of  that  manly  beauty  for 
which  the  family  of  York  was  so  cele- 
brated. The  charges  in  this  attainder 
are  many  of  them  absurd ; as,  for  in- 
stance:— 

•“  lie”  (the  Duke),  “ saide,  and  laboured 
also  to  bv  noised  by  suche  bis  sevvaimlez 
apte  lor  lhat  work,  that  tiie  said  Kyng  ouie 
sovereigne  lorde  wroglit  by  nygrumancyi', 
and  used  crafte  lo  poyson  his  subgelles  suche 
as  hvm  plesed,  to  th’eiUent  to  dost  lanndre 
the  Kyng  in  the  moost  haynous  wysc  lie. 
couth,  in  the  sight  and  conceipt  of  Ins  sill  - 
geltsas  aganst  hy  m,  thinking  tli^t  lie  ne  lived 
11  e doaied  with  his  subgettes  as  a X pien 
Prmce. 

■*  *****  * 

“ He  shewed  also  that-  ihe  Kyng  entended 
to  consume  him  m lyke  wise  as  a candelt 
constituent  in  breitnyng  whereof  he  wolde 
in  breiftyme  quite  liynt.” 

The  next  seems  to  be  the  most  ma- 
terial, and,  from  well  known  circum® 
stances,  the  most  probable  charge. 
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“ And  overr  this  the  said  Duke,  cmi- 
tinoymg  in  Ins  false  purpose,  opleynid  and 
gate  an  exemplification  iludre  the  Gretc  Stall 
of  Ile.yi'v  the  Sixte,  lale  in  dede.  and  not  in . 
right,  king  of  this  londe,  Wherein  fs  coti- 
teyned  alle  suclie  appoynlenienls  as  late 
was  made'  betwene  the  snide  Duke  and 
Margaret,  callying  lif rself  Queue  of  this 
londe,  and  other,  amonges  which  it  was 
conteyned,  that  if  the  said  llerry  and 
Edward  his  first  begoten  son  died  without 
issue  male  oftheire  body,  that  the  said  Duke 
and  lus  heircs  sjiulde  be  kyngof  this  londe.” 

From  iliis  melancholy  subject  v.e 
turn,  with  pleasure,  to  the  plate  im- 
mediately subsequent,  which  exhibits 
a view  from  Constitution  llill,  taken 
in  17:15,  including  Buckingham  Horse. 
This  subject,  although  not  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  principle  of  the  work, 
we  think  curious,  as  it  shews  the  change 
which  that  favoured  spot  has  under- 
gone. Ail  that  Mr.  J.  lias  inserted 
as  a description  of  Buckingham  House, 
and  a great  deal  more,  which  we  won- 
der he  did  not  adopt,  because  it  was 
infinitely  more  interesting,  is  to  be 
found  in  “ London  and  its  Environs  de- 
scribed,” vol.  ii.  p.  3!). 

To  this  succeeds  a plate  containing 
the  portrait  of  Sir  William  Walworth, 
Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  anno 
1342,  in  the  5th  Richard  II.  On  the 
flat  part  of  the  frame  is  this  inscription, 
is  gold  letters : — 

“ This  is  the  Pi  cron  of  Sr  Wii.yam 
\Ya  i.woutu  K yyc ii  i 

Tll.t  rKvl.DE  J A KE  S I K I .V  THE  Rt: BELL  IN 

Kyngk  Rylchakds  Sh.hi.” 

A portrait  of  II r. vn\-  VIII.  from  an 
original  picture  on  board,  accompanies 
the  next  article  ; the  preamble  to  which 
states,  that 

“ The  following  Directions  for  the  dif- 
ferent Officers  about  the  Court  of  King  Henri/ 
CIU.  were  drawn  up  at  the  Command  uf  that 
King,  hi i Henri)  Fituilun,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
Lard  Chamberlain  from  1526  to  1560 , and 
are  copied  from,  a veiy  curious  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of 

Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq. 

“ SIfee  HEoofe?  of  ii>cnrir  Gde 
of  3rtmDdl  2lorD  Chamfer,  to 
lung  iftrnrir  the  cigfetf,  anD 
Ccpp  of  a liEcoI?  ftgwa  by  feis 
$©a;tie  ano  Dclurrco  to  tfee^Cric 
of  CSlorcctour  foinrtime  llorfe 
Cfeamferrlain  to  fjb  Sjjgfjnfsi.” 


These  directions,  as  affording  us  as 
insight  respecting  the  courtly  customs 
of  those  times,  and  of  the  attendance 
anil  observance  that  were  paid  to  the 
monarch,  are  almost  as  curious  as  they 
are  copious  : they  detail  the  whole 

minuthe  of  the  duty  of  the  officers 
of  Hie  court  from  the  knights  and 
esquires  to  the  lower  orders  ; and  as  wc 
have  long  understood  that 

“ Quarts  are  tlie  places  where  best  manners 
flourish,” 

we  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  formed 
a code  of  politeness  w ell  adapted  to  the 
age  in  w hich  they  wcre'promulgated. 

The  portrait  of  Thomas  de  Wood- 
stock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  givcs'usbut 
a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  tuihulent 
spirit  that  is  said  once  to  have  overawed 
tiie  king,  lie  here  appears  what  he 
really  was  not,  namely,  a man  bowed 
with  the  weight  of  years.  It  is  said 
to  he  well  painted,  and  that  no  head 
of  the  Duke  has  before  been  engraved. 

A very  beautiful  and  well  engraved 
portrait  of  King  Henry  VI,  embellishes 
the  copy  of  that  curious  MS.  in  the 
Cotton  library  concerning  his  coronation 
in  France;  the  whole  proceedings  re- 
specting which  arc,  as  it  appears,,  accu- 
rately detailed. 

The  next  article,  adornod  with  the 
portrait  of  a lady  w ho,  fair  as  unfortu- 
nate, fell  a martyr  to  the  caprice  of  one 
of  the  greatest  tyrants  that  ever  existed, 
is  '■  tiie  particular  description  of  the 
Coronation  of  Queen  Ann,  wife  to  Henry 
VIII.  which  was  written  by  a person 
who  lived  at  that  time,  and  was  present 
thereat.” 

As  it  is  impossible,  and  would  be 
unamusing,  to  quote  much  of  the  delaii 
of  a procession,  which,  like  ail  other” 
processions,  must  have  been  seen  to 
have  been  admired,  we  shall  only  pre- 
sent the  lovely  figure  of  the  queen 
(Ann  BiiUcn),  -the  description  of  her’ 
suite,  and  the  pageants,  &c.  which 
hailed  the  morning  of  her  domination, 
the  evening  of  which  tinged  the  page  of 
the  English  history. 

“ Then  came  the  Qucene  in  a 

white  litter  of  white  cloth  of  gold,  not  covered 
or  bailled,  which  was  led  by  two  palfreis 
clad  iu  white  oamaske  downe  to  the  "round, 
head  and  all,  led  by  her  footeinen.  She  had 
on  a liirtle  of  white  cloth  of  tissue,  and  a 
mantle  of  the  same,  furred  with  ermine;  her 
hair  hanging  down  ; hut  0'it  her  head  she  had 
a coif,  with  a circlet  about  it  full  of  rich 
stones  ; over  her  was  borne  a canopy  of 
cloth  of  gold,  with  f'otif  gilt  staves  and  four 
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jiiver  belles  ; for  bearing  which  canopy  were 
appointed  sixteen  knights,  four  to  beare  it 
one  space  on  foote,  and  four  another  space, 
according  to  their  own  appointment.  Next 
after  the  Queene  rode  the  Lord  Browgh, 
her  chamberlain.  Next  after  him  Vm  Col- 
tin,  master  of  her  horses,  leading  a spare 
Imrse  with  a side-saddle  trapped  down  with 
cloth  of  tissue.  After  him  rode  seven  ladies 
in  crimson  velvet,  turned  up  with  cloth  of 
golde  and  tissue,  and  their  horses  trapped 
with  golde;  after  them  two  chariots  covered 
with  red  cloth  of  golde  : in  the  first  chaiiot 
were  two  ladies,  wluche  were  the  old 
Dutchesse  of  Norfolke  and  the  Marchionesse 
of  Dorset ; in  the  second  chariot  were  tour 
ladies,  all  in  crimson  velvet-  after  them  rode 
seven  ladies  in  the  same  sute,  their  horses 
trapped  and  all:  after  them  came  th  e fourth 
chariot,  all  red,  with  eight  ladies,  also  in 
crimson  velvet : after  whom  followed  thirty 
gentlewomen,  all  in  velvet  and  silke,  in  the 
livery  of  their  ladies  on  whom  they  gave 
their  attendance  : after  them  followed  the 
gnarde  in  coates  of  goldsmithes  worke  : in 
which  order  they  rode  forth  till  they  came 
to  Fanchurch,*  where  was  made  a pageant 
all  of  children  apparelled  like  marchants, 
-which  welcommed  her  to  the  cittie,  with  two 
proper  propositions,  lsoth  in  French  and  in 
English : from  thence  she  rode  to  Grace- 
church  corner,  where  was  a cosily  and  mar- 
vellous cunning  pageant,  tirade  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Still-yard  ; therein  was  Mount 
Parnassus,  with  the  fountain  of  Helicon, 
which  was  of  white  marble,  and  foarstreames 
without  pipes  did  rise  about  an  ell  high,  and 
met 'together  in  a little  cup  above  the  ioun- 
taiue,  which  fountaiue  ratine  abundantly 
with  rackt  Reynisli  wyne  till  night.  On 
die  mountaine  sate  Apollo,  and  at  his  lect 
Calliope;  and  on  every  side  of  the  moun- 
taine  sale  Jour  muses  playing  on  several 
sweete  instruments,  and  at  their  feet  epi- 
grams and  poesies  were  written  in  golden 
letters,  in  which  every  muse,  according  to 
her  property,  praysed  the  Queene.  From 
thence  the  Queene,  with  hertraine,  passed  to 
Leadenhall,  where  was  a goodly  pageant 
with  a tippy  and  heavenly  rose,,  and  under 
the  tippa  was  a goodly  roote  of  golde,  set  on 
3 little  mountain,  environed  with  red  roses 
and  white.  Out  of  the  tippe  came  down  a 
futilcon  all  white,  and  set  upon  the  root  ; 
and  incontinently  came  down  an  angell  with 
great  melodic, and  set  a close  crown  of  golde 
on  the  falcon’s  head : and  in  the  same 

pageant  sate  St.  Ann,  with  all  her  issue 
beneath  her:  and  under  Mary  Cleophe  sate 
her  foare  children;  of  the  whtche  children, 
one  made  a goodly  oration  to  the  Queene 
of  the  fniittiilness  of  Sr.  Ann  and  of  her 
generation,  trusting  that  like  fruit  should 
come  of  her.  Then  she  passed  to  the  Con- 


*  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  Queen 
came  from  the  Tower. 


duit  in  Comehill,  where  were  three  g-aCes 
set  on  a throne,  afore  whom  was  the  spring 
of  grace  continually  running  nine  : afore  the 
fountaiue  sate  a poet,  declaring  the  proper- 
tee  of  every  grace:  that  done,  every  ladle 
by  herselfe,  according  to  her  property,  gave 
the  Queene  a several  gift  of  grace.” 

The  whole  of  Ihis  tract  is  extremely 
curious,  not  only  as  a display  of  the 
procession,  hut  as  a picture  of  local 
manners  and  customs,  and  of  the  an- 
cient city,  when  adorned  with  all  its 
mercantile  splendor,  and  devoted  to  the 
most  unbounded  festivity. 

This  is  followed  by 

“An  Account  of  the  Birth  and  Christening 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen 
of  England,  of  famous  Memory,  as  given  by 
a Person  who  lived  at  the  Tune.” 

This  seems  a proper  appendage  to  the 
former. 

A plate  of  several  Roman  sli/li,  or 
instruments  for  writing  on  wax  tablets, 
and  the  form  of  across  found  in  a stone 
in  Water-lane,  Fleet-street,  is  followed 
by  a folio  drawing  by  Holbein,  ofwhich 
the  following  is  an  account,  contained 
in  a letter  from  Mr.  Markland  : — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Antiauarian  Repertory , 
“ -sin, 

“ The  inclosed  drawing  I purchased  in  the 
year  1799,  at  the  sale  of  the  late  well-known 
collector,  Mr.  Daulby,  ol  Liverpool.  At- 
tached to  it  was  the  following  short  note  from 
Captain  Grose  to  Dr.  Ducarrel  : — 

“ nr  An  DOCTort, 

“ Hkubviih  you  have  a drawing  of  an 
ancient  dagger  made  by  Holbein.  It  came 
out  of  tile  Arundel  collection,  and  was  de- 
signed ns  a model  of  one  intended  as  a 
present  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  French  em- 
bassador. This  was  written  on  a paper  on 
which  it  was  pasted,  which  the  person  who 
gave  it  me  trimmed  off. 

“ I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  y ou 
next  week  ; till  then,  adieu. 

“ I am,  dear  sir, 

“ Yours,  sincerely, 

‘ Fras.  Gttosii.” 
“ Wandsisorih , 9th  Dee.  1772. 

“ To  Dr.  Ducarrel.” 

“ It  is  well  known,  that  Holbein’s  genius 
was  pot  solely  confined  to  eil  painting,  as  he 
frequently  invented  patterns  for  goldsmiths 
and  cnamellors’  arts,  which  were  greatly 
patronized  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
VIII.  Sir  Hans  Sloaue  and  Inigo  Jones  had 
each  books  of  drawings  by  Holbein  in  their 
possession,  of  weapons,  scabbards,  hills,  and 
other  military  accoutrements.  The  late  Lord 
Orford  purchased  a dagger  from  the  Oxford 
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collection  which  had  belonged  to  Henry 
VIII.  and  which  he  imagined,  with  great 
probability,  to  have  been  executed  from  a 
design  of  Holbein.  May  I not  here  venture 
a quaere  that  this  was  the  precise  drawing  in 
question  ? 

“ I remain,  sir, 

" Your  most  obedient  servant, 

" .James  H.  AIaukland.1* 
*'  Ardivich,  Lancashire, 

January,  1807. 

There  are,  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
drawing,  two  things  to  be  observed,  viz. 
first,  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the 
design,  and,  secondly,  the  very  im- 
proved state  of  the  goldsmith’s  and 
chaser's  arts  in  this  country  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VI 11.  when  such  a design 
could  be  executed. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  the  out- 
line, which  is  evidently  intended  to  be 
chased  or  embossed,  is  exquisite.  The 
ornamental  part  is  in  th-e  style  of  the 
age  when  it  was  invented  s which  style 
has  not,  however  ingenious  subsequent 
artists  may  have  been,  been  much  im- 
proved in  modern  times:  the  figures 
have  a correctness  and  delicacy  such 
as  we  have  never  seen  but  in  the  beau- 
tiful works  of  the  late  Mr.  Moser,  whose 
manner  of  drawing  they  much  resemble. 
We  remember,  in  his  collection,  to  .have 
seen  other  ornamental  designs  of  Hol- 
bein, but  none  so  highly  finished  as 
this.  Of  tile  latter,  the  execution,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  speak,  farther 
than  that  the  artist  neser  would  have 
made  such  a design,  if  lie  had  not 
known  persons  who  were  capable  of 
executing  it.  Indeed,  from  the  .techni- 
cal correctness  of  all  the  parts,  we  con- 
ceive that  he  must  have  had  a workman 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  to  have 
assisted  him. 

Theonly  objection  tiiat  we  can  make 
to  the  query  of  Mr.  Markland  is,  that  if 
the  late  I,ord  Orford  had  had  the  identi- 
cal dagger  of  which  the  plate  alluded  to 
is  the  design,  long  in  his  possession,  wc 
think  we  should  have  heard  of  it ; though 
certainly  not,  if  it  was  a late  acquisi- 
tion. 

" IltnE  hegvnncth  the  note  and  trewQiof 
the  inoost  goodly  behaviour  in  the  recoyt  of 
the  I.ady  Kateryne,  dangler  unto  Phardi- 
nand  the  kyng  of  Espavn  yowen  in  marriage 
goinct  to  Prince  Arthnrc  son  and  heire  unto 
or  noble  .Sofervnge  o,'  Engiond  Ling  1 1 eairy 
Jbe  Vlflh  in  the  XVII  y. ere  of  his  reign,” 

This  article  is  embellished  by  a wel 
drawn  and  engraved  portrait  of  Queen 

Fvrop.  }Jag,  F'ol,  LIII.  Feb.  1SG8. 


Katherine  ; and  although  we  cannot 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  E.  L.  that 
u the  elegancies,  the  luxuries,  and  ge- 
neral manners”  of  the  court  of  King 
Henry  VII.  are  as  little  known  as  those 
of  Egbert  or  Alfred,  it  is  certainly  a 
very  curious  production,  particularly 
as  it  is  the  first,  and  by  far  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  that  blandishment 
of  manners  which  began  to  operate  at  a 
period 

“ When  the  tir’d  nation  breath’d  from  civil 
war;” 

and  unveils  the  minutite  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a transaction  which  led  to, 
and  terminated  in,  the  most  important, 
consequences  to  this  country,  and  in- 
deed to  Europe,  of  any  event,  except, 
perhaps,  those  which  wc  at  presenjt 
feel  and  deplore.  It  is,  within  our 
limits,  impossible  to  do  more  than 
merely  inform  the  reader  of  the  nature 
of  this  production  ; the  preface  ofwhich 
begins  with  a philosophical  comparison 
betwixt  the  human  and  the  physical  sys- 
tem of  the  earth,  as  applied  to  blood 
and  water  : it  next  alludes  to  the  plant- 
ing of  Christianity  in  this  island  by 
St.  Austin  ; compliments  Rome  as  the 
mistress  of  all  Christian  faith  ; and  then 
descends  to  eulogize  the  two  kings, 
Henry  and  Ferdinand,  and,  which  is  very 
curious,  almost  in  the  words  that  Shake- 
speare gives  to  Queen  Katherine 
in  the  trial  scene  ( Henry  Fill,  act  ii. 
scene  6; a 

" Pilease  you,  si,r. 

The  king  your  father  was  reputed  fur 
A prinqe  most  pruden’,  of  an  excellent 
And  unmafeh’d  wit  and  judgment.  Ferdi- 
nand, 

My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckon'd  one. 
The  wisest  prince  :thal  there  had  reign’d 
by  many 

A year  before” 

“ Wliernpon”  (says  the  author,  in  conclu- 
sion of  iiis  preface)  “ the  moost  excellent 
E nee  Pliardinand,  the,  rehersed  king  of 
Espayn,  hath  honorably  and  afir  t rut ti  and 
jnstvee  w* a rigid  goodly  company,  in  siiippes 
bv  wall  delyvered  X sent  iiis  . dauglil/  & 
prinefsse*  the  I.ady  Kaleryn  of  w hois  ar- 
rvving  receite  ft  mariage  «t  (lie  circurh- 
st.acj  thes  presa.ttt  ap.d  litl-e  tretes  folding  is 
drawen  & compiled,  conte.ytping  trewly  and 
wtowt  fables  the  very  gest  and  forme  of  the 
mat1,  nothing  being  in  iiis  dt'ds  abbreviat, 
neither  by  any  supfiuous  additions  fayn 
tilings  rep  settling.  ^’Iiis  said  tretise  is  dc- 
1 vy dt’d into  V p ts  and  small  Lcks;  the  fuist 

ft 
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of  dep  ting  £c  arry  ving ; the  second,  of  her 
Teceite  into  the  noble  cit6  of  London  ; the 
Hide  of  ),er  manage  anti  feast  toyall ; the 
1111  of  the  justs,  banquetts  & disguising; 
the  V,  of  the  I’rinc  s lamentable  dethc  and 
hurrying;  vv*  their  singler  titles  and  cliap- 
tuers  as  afterward  sev  ally  in  the  book  it  is 
appering.” 

This  production  is,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  extremely  curious.  Under  a 
form  considerably  tinctured  with  the 
romantic,  vve  have  in  it,  perhaps,  the 
most  correct  picture  extant  of  the  court, 
and,  in  some  instances,  of  the  civic 
manners  of  the  age  of  Henry  VII. 
It  contains  also  a tragic  story,  at  once 
regular  and  magnificent ; and  while,  in 
its  progress,  we  contemplate  the  height 
of  human  grandeur,  the  termination  of 
it  forms  a moral  lesson  equally  awful 
and  impressive:  at  the  same  time,  the 
local  notices  dispersed  in  different  parts 
render  many  of  the  chapters,  on  this 
account,  extremely  valuable. 

To  this  treatise  succeeds  an  article 
much  more  modern,  and  which  was 
probably  thought  wit  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  entitled 

“ Mistris  Parliament  brought  to  bed 
of  a MONSTROUS  C'HILDE  OF  REFOR- 
MATION, &c.  &e.  &c.  By  Mercurius 
jMelancholicus. 

Printed  in  the  year  of  the  Saints  Fear  16-18.” 

There  are  several  other  pieces  of  the 
same  period,  which  are,  we  conceive, 
too  recent  to  be  deemed  antiquities , 
and  too  uninteresting  to  deserve  re- 
publication. We  have  now  Jive  large 
volumes  of  such  kind  of  papers  before 
us,  which,  though  they  may  be  valuable 
as  subjects  of  occasional  reference,  and 
perhaps  of  partial  quotation,  are  too 
temporary  and  local  to  merit  a place 
in  any  other  collection. 

( To  be  continued.) 

Path  Characters ; or.  Sketches  from 
Life.  By  Peter  Paul  Pallet.  Se- 
cond edition,  with  many  additions  ; 
amongst  which  are  a poetical  Pump- 
room  Conversation,  a new  Preface, 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  a De- 
fence of  the  Work,  and  a Castigation 
of  its  Persecutors.  One  volume,  small 
8 vo.  pp.  132. 

We  have,  we  think,  seen  an  adver- 
tisement of  this  work  introduced  by 
tiie  emphatical  words,  “ More  Fun  1” 
Of  what  nature  the  fun  was  that  has 
preceded  this  second  course  of  good 


things,  we  arc  totally  ignorant  ; and 
although  we  love  fun  as  well  as  most 
critics,  we  have  not  the  temerity  to 
venture  a conjecture  upon  this  im- 
portant, and,  to  us,  dark  subject:  all, 
therefore,  that  we  can  do  is,  to  enjoy 
the  fun  that  lies  so  temptingly  before 
us,  and,  first  hinting  to  the  author  that 
there  is  such  a fable  as  the  Boys  and 
Frogs,  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, to  communicate  its  effect  to  our 
readers. 

If  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Peter  Paul 
Pallet  (may  we,  for  the  jest's  sake, 
add  Painter?*)  had  gone  no  further 
than  the  observation  in  the  Premium, 
“ that,  in  attacking  folly  and  vice,  ridi- 
cule is  oftentimes  a more  useful  instru- 
ment than  grave  reprehension,”  we 
should  have  thought  both  his  icit  and 
his  learning  had  been  employed  to  little 
purpose  : but  we  have,  in  our  profound 
literary  and  philosophical  researches, 
discovered,  that  he  has  looked  deeper 
into  human  nalure;  and  although  we 
cannot  entirely  agree  with  him,  tiiat  no 
city  in  his  majesty’s  dominions  requires 
the  application  of  the  caustic  of  ridicule 
so  mvich  as  Bath,  because  ive  are  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  know  another  city 
that  wants  it  more,  and  has  it  less, 
yet  we  still  think,  although  we  dislike 
the  word  “ humbug ,”  because  it  is  not 
classical,  that  his  genius  may  be  suffi- 
ciently employed  on  the  happy  spot 
which  he  has  chosen  for  its  exertions. 

So  much  by  way  of  Prcemibm;  for  if 
wo  stand  thus  talking  in  the  porch,  we 
shall  never  get  into  the  building : and 
here  we  had  just  skipped  up  the  fight  of 
steps,  and  traversed  the  postscript,  which 
may  be  termed  the  landing-place , when 
we  find  ourselves  impeded  by  the  Pre- 
face, which,  to  continue  the  metaphor, 
may  he  called  the  hall,  because  it  is, 
like  many  halls  in  the  country,  adorned 
with  several  things  that  seem  to  mark 
the  ostentation  of  the  proprietor. 

Cedite  Romani  scriptores,  cedite  Graci. 

It  Peter's  humour  conies  not  pat  in, 

Tlio’  ’tis  not  u- it,  it  may  be  Latin  ; 

If  English  be  disdains  to  speak, 

“ Tlio’  ’tis  not  sense,  at  least  it's  Greek.” 

However,  though  this  may  apply  to; 
the  body  (if  it  was  dry  vve  should  term  it 
the  carcass)  of  the  work,  it  lias  but  lit- 
tle to  do  with  what  Shakspeare  defines 


* P.P.P.P.  knows,  timt  the  Poor  P’s  is  a 
merry  interlude  written  by  John  lley wood, 
1560, 
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by  the  word  teriiousness , the  limbs,  and 
outward  flourishes,  and  P.P.P.  calls  the 
preface,  which  is,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  wise, 
and  defy  the  indignation  of  the  other- 
wise-, a measure  that  seems  both  pru- 
dent and  proper.  Had  not  the  said 
P.  P.  P.  appeared  to  us  as  a great  scholar, 
as  well  as  a great  genius,  we  should  not 
have  noticed  trivial  errors ; but  we  must 
now  hint  to  him,  that 

" That  last  best  refuge  of  an  author’s  art,’’ 

is  a vile  parody  o5 

“ That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds;” 

and, 

“ Thanks  to  the  gods,  its  thong  has  done  its 
duly” 

still  worse,  because  it  has  debased  one 
of  the  noblest  exclamations  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and 

“ What  should  be  grave  has  turn’d  to  farce 

respecting  which,  as  we  will  not  shock 
the  delicacy  of  Peter  with  a most  ap- 
propriate rhyme  that  hasjustcome  into 
our  heads,  we  shall  make  no  further  ob- 
servation. 

Metaphor  is  always  the  refuge  of  the 
dull,  aud  therefore  we  cannot  help  con- 
tinuing ours,  and  calling  the  poetical 
introduction  the  grand  flight  on  which 
the  muse  of  P.P.P.  without  invoking  the 
spirit  of  Anstey,  soars  to  the  Pump- 
room,  and  produces  a scene  in  which 
the  Bath  characters  eater,  and  begin  to 
eolloquize  in  the  following  manner  : — 

“ Ramrod.  Ladies  and  gemmen,  you're 
aware 

Of  what  has  caus’d  our  meeting  here. 

A scribbler  vile,  with  saury  quill, 

Whose  satires  eighty  pages  fill, 

Has  dap d with  Ton  to  play  the  fool. 

And  turn’d  our  sports  to  ridicule. 

Say,  then,  what  punishment  shall  fall 
On  him  who  has  abus’d  us  all. 

But  that  due  cirejiomes  may 
Mark  the  proceedings  of  the  day, 

I take  the  liberty  to  state, 

A president  should  regulate 
Tne  agitations  of  debate. 

And  beg  Sir  Gregory  to  name, 

As  duly  gifted  for  the  same. 

All.  The  vote  we  second,  and  declare 
Sin  Gregory  must  take  the  chair. 

Sir  Gregory.  Excuse  me,  sirs,  the  envied 
sitting. 

You’ll  find  one  more  the  chair  befitting. 

Let  Mr.  Rattle  take  if  first 
- — Well,  if  I must  sumbit,  I must.” 


Here  we  must  submit,  that  first  and 
must  arc  two  words  “ which  Heaven, 
decreed  should  never  meet”  in  rhyme. 

“ Rutile.  All,  Mr.  Chairman,  I’ve  to  sav. 
Is  t aug  n and  he  LAUGii’d  at ; that’s  my  way. 
The  dog  is  droll,  his  jokes  are  true, 

Tho’  lie’s  attack'd  both  me  and  you. 

Then  If  t ns  join  a general  roar. 

And  soon  ol  Paul  you’ll  hear  no  more.” 

This  may  serve  as  a specimen  of  the 
poetry  ol  P.P.P.  which,  we  must  observe, 
has  rythmical  defects  tor  which  no  hu- 
mour could  compensate,  were  that  pro- 
perty to  be  found  in  the  dialogue,  as  it 
is  continued  by  Mrs.  Vehicle,  Sign-ora 
Rattana,  Lady  Xettle,Sir  Clerical 
Orange,  Lady  Lofty,  Dr.  Vegetable, 
Dr.  Paddle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cnip,  and 
others,  who  form  the  dramatis  persona; 
of  this  Jive  act  comedy,  if  we  may  so 
dignify  the  five  scenes  that  compose  the 
work,  and  sometimes  the  reader. 

Having  mentioned  the  word  humour, 
which,  leaving  wit  out  of  the  question, 
is  a necessary  ingredient  in  a work  of 
this  nature,  were  we  disposed  to  be 
classical,  or,  as  our  readers  would  say, 
coxcomicai,  we  might  qtiole 

“ One  Aristophanes,  a wicked  wit,* 

Who.  never  heeded  grace  in  what  he  writ;” 

and  cither  compare  or  contrast  him 
with  Plautus  and  Terence;  we  might 
til!  our  column  with  the  names  of 
Horace,  Persiug,  Juvenal,  and  a great 
number  of  ancient  aud  modern  satirists; 
hut  it  would  be  to  little  purpose,  be- 
cause, without  having  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality, P.P.P.  is  not  like  any  one  of 
them.  Humour,  we  take  it,  is  (he  lan- 
guage of  character,  as  wit  is  the  lan- 
guage of  nature.  Some  attempts  at  the 
former,  perhaps  not  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful, we  find  in  the  five  dialogues, 
but  of  the  latter  none:  such  is  the 
distinction  betwixt  the  effusions  of  an 
author  writing  under  the  impulse  of 
whim,  or  from  the  stimulation  of  ge- 
nius. . 

The  first  scene  of  this  drama  is 
A Portico  near  Alfred-street,  Bath. 

Fntcr  Mr.  Ramrod  anil  Tom  Rattle. 

Mr.  Ramrod  is,  we  find,  master  < f 
the  ceremonies;  who  Tom  Rattle  is 


* The  appellation  w it  is  here  given  to  the 
poet,  as  we  might,  wilhoulmeaning  anything, 
apply  dunce  to  Peter, 

“ To  make  up  the  metre.” 
Aristophanes  was  more  a hum  mrist  than  a 
wit ; his  satires  were  rather  characteristic 
than  verbal. 
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meant  to  represent,  although,  in^  the 
course  of  the  dialogue,  the  word  hand 
might  serve  as  a little  clue,  we  do  not 
presume  to  guess,  lie  fore  these  two 
geniuses  the  Hath  characters,  most  of 
whom  we  have  enumerated,  pass  in 
review,  and  from  their  remarks  upos 
them  much  of  the  conceit  of  the  con- 
versation arises. 

Whether  these  Portraits,  some  of 
which  Peter  scents  to  have  drawn  with 
a red  hot  poker,  others  to  be  sketched 
Tty  Paul  in  charcoal and  the  most  fi- 
nished to  have  been  tinted  by  Pallet, 
are  correct  likenesses,  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  ascertain  •.  speaking,  as 
wo  do,  at  random , we  should  rather 
think  they  are  some  of  those  chimeras 
which  IIcdibras  or  Dr.  Gall  have  erst 
told  us, 

■ “ fly  from  the  skull. 

That’s  empty  when  the  moan's  at  full/' 

©r,  rather,  those  fantastic  ideas  that  we 
have  occasionally  seen  deform  some  of 
the  productions  of  Breughel ,*  Spagno- 
letto , or  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  second  scene  exhibits 

The  Lobby  op  the  Grand  Ciiapsl  in 
Bath. 

Fmter  Dr.  Vegetable,  and  Jon’s  Snorum, 
his  Clerk. 

This  discloses  a series  of  ecclesiastical 
enormities  "which,  we  hope,  is  merely 
ideal.  To  the  doctor  and  his  clerk 
enter  Lady  Lofty,  a character  which 
P.l’.P.  observes,  in  a note,  represents  a 
species  rather  than  an  individual.-  W he- 
ther, awed  by  exalted  run! i,  tic  is  not,  in 
this  assertion,  doing  that  w hich  it  is  the 
object  of  his  satire  to  reprobate  in  the 
doctor,  we  do  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. ' 

From  the  third  dialogue,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  the  most  humour  in 
rt,  v. e shall  quote  qunn.  stuff.  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  manner  of  the  author. 

“ Scene,  an  Apothecary’s  Shop. 

“ Fnter  Dr.  Borecat  and  Mr.  Mixom. 

“Miium  (pounding  in  a mortar,  and  sing- 
ing), 

’ Here  I go  up,  up,  up, 

Merc  I go  down,  down,  downy  ; 

Here  1 go  backwards  and  forwards, 

And  bore  1 go  round,  round,  roundy 

* We  do  not  give  the  nickname  ot  this: 
puinterof  distortions,  for  the  reasons  that  ope- 
ra-led upon  the  mind  of  the  viean — “ Who 
never  mentioned  Hell  to  ears  poUrr.”’ 

S- 


“Borecat.  Adad,  Air  Mixum.T  am  happy 
to  Catch  you  at  home  : I was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  see  you. 

“ Minim.  Why,  you  are  somewhat  fortu- 
nate in  that  respect,  my  dear  doctor.  I am- 
seldom  to-be  found-compounding  in  my  shop. 

I have  done  with-  that  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion for  some  years,  and  am,  like  yourself, 
a visitingmcdical  gentleman,  though  without  a 
formal  permission  from  the  college  of  Aber- 
deen. Still,  however,  I put  my  hand  to  any 
thing,  as  occasion  may  require  ; and  the  pre- 
sent- delightful  weather  lias  so  filled  us  with- 
business,  that  all  our  apprentices  and  jour- 
neymen are  at  this  moiuttit  running  over  the 
town  in  every  direction,  loaded  with  emul- 
sions, fever-draughts,  electua-rics*  drastics, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  so  there  is  no  one  but  myself  to 
make  up  a prescription  of  my  young  Ulster 
friend’s,  Dr,  Sourcrout,  for  ins  solitary  pa- 
tient, Lady  Choleric,  who  has  just  ruptured 
a bluod-vessel  in  giving  her  daily  scolding  to 
her  Abigail.  But  what  a blessed  season  this  is-, 
ray  dear  boy  ! A beautiful  Scotch  mist  for 
twenty-eight  days  successively,  with  the  wind 
at  the  east,  and  blowing  like  the  devil.  No- 
thing to  be  heard  but  sneezing  and  wheezijig, 
coughing,  hawking,  and  spitting,  nor  any- 
thing to  be  seen  but  swelled  jaws,  running 
noses,  and  bloodshot  eyes.  I can’t  go  out  of 
doors  but  I have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
every  body  complaining,  and  finding  that 
catarrhs  and  rheumatisms  are  multiplying 
as  quickly  as  maggots  in  a lump  of  putrid 
flesh.  I am  sure,  if  we  men  of  business 
liad  time  to  say  our  prayers,  we  ought  to  fall 
down  on  our  knees,  and  thank  Providence 
for  his  particular  interposition,  as  it  slrould 
seem,  in  our  favour.  Why,  ’tis  as  productive 
as  if  he  had  sent  us  the  genuine  Philadelphian 
lever,  orgiren  us  the  advantage,  for  a month, 
of  the  sirocco,  samiel,  or  harniatan.  Good 
luck  to  an  easterly  wind,  say  T ( pounding  and 
singing)  ‘ Here  l go  up,  up,  up;  hero  I go 

down,  down,  downy.:’ 1 feel  mysejf  in' 

such  high  spirits,  when  every  body's  nerves 
are  out  of  order,  and  all  my  friends  de- 
voured by  the  blue  devils,  that  I scarcely 
know  what  I am  about.  But  pray,  doctor, 
bow  can  I serve  von  ? You  appear  to  me  to 
be  under  some  agitation.  Pray  - - - 

Borecat.  Agitation,  Mr.  Mixum  ! Ibeli 
I am  indeed,  and  with  very  good  reason, 
I think — Adad,  sir, lor  what  1 know,  you  may 
have  killed  a patient  of  mine,  ami  I stand 
a good  chance  not  only  of  losing  all  my 
business  (however  that’s  a trifle),  but  of 
being  banged  for  a murder  of  your  com- 
mitting. 

Minim.  Do,  my  dear  doctor,  be  cook 
and  explain  to  me  more  particularly  the 
cause  of  your  discomposure  ; for  I protest,  as- 
yet,  I know  not  what  you  mean. 

**  Borecat.  Mean,  sir  ! W by  I mean  that 
you  have  made  up  a dose  of  my  prescribing 
wiih  ten  times  as  much  laudanum  in  it  as 
1 Had  ordtr-'dy  and-  thereby  thrown  an  old 
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Judy  into  so  deep  a slumber,  as  I thought 
would  never  have  been  disturbed  until  the 
sounding  of  the  last  trump. 

" Minim.  Oh  ! l<  tlu.t  all,  my  dear  doc- 
tor ? Is' ever  disturb  yourself  about  shell  a 
trifle.  These  mistakes  frequently  happen  in 
the  hurry  of  business,  but  no  harm  ensues. 
The  patient  tips  ulF,  and  nobody  is  ever  the 
wiser  about  the  cause  of  his  exit.” 

This  irtav  serve  for  a specimen.  In 
the  course  of  the  colloquy  it  appears, 
that  the  mistake  arose  from  the  same 
cause  as  that  which  carried  oft*  Don 
Vincent  de  Guztjiap  ;*  Dr.  Oquelos  did 
not  understand  Greet:,  Dr.  liorecat  did 
not  understand  Latin,  and  had  written 
the  word  ootnginla  for  oclqdecim  — 
eighty  for  eighteen  drops  of  lauda- 
num. 

Upon  this  dialogue  we  must  observe, 
that  it  has  a fault  in  its  construction 
fatal  to  humour  as  Dr.  Hounc.u's 
prescription  to  existence— the  speeches 
are  too  long ; they  spread  a torpor 
over  the  piece,  and  undramatizc  the 
scene.  This  is  a fault  which  prevails 
through  the  whole  of  the  work,  which 
should  be  cut  by  some  theatrical  adept. 
Indeed,  we  would  recommend  that  it 
might  pass  through  the  hands  of  that 
eminent  operator,  who  last  winter  so 
exceedingly  improved  one  of  (he  excel- 
lent piccc-s  at  1)re(ry,  “ by  culling 
out  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dialogue. 

The  fourth  scene  is 

A Dining-room. 

Parson  Bow-Wow  and  Mr.  IIksiv  sitting  at 
a table  with  buttles  and  glasses. 

The  fifth, 

Tun  Pump-Room. 

Enter  Mr.  Drawcansiu  and  Dr.  Skipplu. 

We  purposely  omit  any  quotation 
from  these  two  dialogues,  because  we 
look  upon  them  as  Jacobin  effusions 
levelled  against  the  clergy,  and  intended 
to  spread  those  abominable  principles 
which,  in  a neighbouring  nation,  began 
in  the  same  manner,  though  by  men  of 
much  greater  genius  than  Peter,  pro- 
ceeded from  one  excess  to  another, 
until  the  whole  ecclesiastical  fabric 
sunk  under  the  infernal  touch  of  the 
wand  of  atheistical  malignity. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  tiiat  in  the 
seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth centuries,  the  most  brilliant  ta- 
lents were  employed  to  the  worst  of 
purposes,  and  the  clergy  almost  nightly 


* Gil  ilia*,  book  iv.  chap  11.. 


reviled  from  the  stage.  The  caustic  of 
Jeremiah  Collier  in  some  degree  re- 
pressed this  evil,  but,  we  fear,  it  still 
festers  at  the  root.  The  attempt  that 
was  made  by  the  wits  of  a former  age 
is  repeated  by  the  dunces  in  this,  and, 
as  apes  are  far  more  mischievous  than 
men,  with  a much  greater  degree  of 
malevolence  : indeed,  the  wits  had  no 
other  object  than  to  raise  a laugh  ; but 
we  fear  many  of  the  dunces,  like  P.P.P. 
have  much  more  extensive  views,  and 
wish  to  overthrow  an  establishment. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  charac- 
ters that,  are  held  up  to  the  ridicule, 
indeed  to  the  detestation,  of  the  pub- 
lic ; though  we  have  been  informed, 
that  some  of  tliem  have  been  given 
to  particular  persons,  as  it  is  said  by 
Addison,  that  the  Whole  Duty  of  Wan 
was  once  converted  into  a libel,  by 
writing  the  names  of  individuals  against 
the  vices  therein  reprobated.  When 
works  like  this  which  has  elicited  our 
animadversion  meet  with  success,  we 
deplore  tint  frailty  of  human  nature, 
because  even  their  toleration  must  be 
owing  to  the  operation  of  that  worst  of 
principles,  envy,  anil  their  spread  to  the 
desire  which,  we  fear,  reigns  in  the 
bosoms  of  many,  to  level  talents  and 
virtues  with  the  dust,  in  the  hope  of 
rising  upon  their  ruin.  However  we 
may  have  occasionally  laughed  at  the 
humour  of  the  actor,  we  have  much 
more  frequently  execrated  the  ill-nature 
and  total  want  of  principle  that  pre- 
vailed in  many  of  thecomcdies  of  I'ootc, 
wherein  many  men  much  wiser,  and 
more  lirtuous,  than  himself,  were  made 
the  butts  of  ail  illiberal  satirist,  and 
harmless  foibles  and  eccentricities  ex- 
posed to  public  view,  in  all  the  ex- 
aggerated forms  that  necessity  accruing 
from  vice,  and  malignity  arising  froiri 
disposition,  could  invent.  Whether 
either  or  both  of  these  motives  have 
stimulated  Peter,  we  do  uot  pretend 
to  determine'.  He  has  uot  one  single 
atom  of  the  genius  of  Foote ; and  we 
have  already  hinted,  that  although  his 
dufness  is  personal,  we  believe  his  ma- 
lignity to  he  public;  that  is,  that  he 
ridicules  private  individuals  from  poli- 
tical motives.  Whether  we  are  right  in 
our  conjecture  is  of  litlle  importance; 
we  judge  of  him  only  as  he  appears  in 
this  work,  which,  as  we  know  it  to  he 
calculated  to  do  considerable  mischiel, 
vie  should  advise  him  to  suppress;  amt 
if  even  hi>  design  was  originally  inao- 
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cent,  and  lie  only  meant  to  piny  with 
his  pen,  to  remember  that 

lid!  nugic  in  scria  diicent  mula. 

The  Fashionable  U'orld  reformed.  Fy 
Philokasmos.  1 vol.  12mo.  pp.  96. 
Fhilokosmos  is  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  existed,  if  he  has  already  reformed 
the  fashionable  world  by  this  miniature 
volume,  which,  by-the-bye,  we  believe 
must  have  operated  like  the  sanative 
soporiferous  medicine  administered  by 
the  learned  doctor  to  Jose t*n  Andrews. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a 
proverb  which  says,  that  “ the  means 
should  always  be  proportioned  to  the 
end;”  which,  as  Father  Dominic  ob- 
serves, “ let  Fhilokosmos  apply  at  his 
peril,”  while  we  endeavour  briefly  to 
state  those  means,  that  our  readers  may 
see,  if  they  can  from  their  titles,  which 
is  all  we  can  afford  them,  whether  they 
were  proportioned  to  the  end  which, 
we  should  imagine  from  bis  that  he  has 
already  accomplished. 

The  first  arc,  “ Reflections  on  Co- 
medy,” which  he  properly  holds  up  as 
an  engine  of  reformation,  in  the  manner 
that  was  observed  of  Terence, 

“ He  lash’d  the  vices  of  the  age, 

And  lor  ins  school  he  chose  the  stage.” 

The  second,  “ Reflections  on  Tra- 
gedy,” which,  we  agree  with  him,  is 
calculated 

“ To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art. 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  nic-nd  ihc  heart.” 

Tic  then  considers  the  final  purposes 
of  writing  tragi  dy  and  comedy,  which 
we  think  are  frequently  much  more 
latent  than  those  he  has  stated,  and 
reside  sometimes  in  that  part  of  a poet’s 
pericranium, 

“ Where  in  nice  balance  truth  with  gold  he 
• . weighs. 

An tl solid  pudding  against  empty  praise." 

H is  next  section  contains  “Reflections 
on  the  Managers  and  Perfoi mers.”  Here 
we  must  observe,  with  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverlet/,  that  “ much  may  be  said  on 
both  sides yet  we  shall  say  very  little 
of  managers,  lest  some  of  those  ingeni- 
ous persons  should  apply  these  lines  to 
one  of  us, 

“ You  see,  good  folks,  how  genius  is  abus’d, 
A play  ol'  uiuie  t lie  manager  relus’d.” 

Respecting  the  actors  we  shall  be  quite 
silent, except  it  be  to  correct  an  error  of 
our  author,  with  regard  to  the  first 


benefit  allowed  to  a performer,  which 
was  granted  Mrs.  Barry  toward  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,*  as  a 
reward  for  her  exalted  merit,  andnof  at 
flic  beginning  of  the  eighteenth. 

His  fifth  section  contains  “ Reflections 
on  Politeness  in  Company,  on  Dress, 
and  on  Behaviour  at  public  Amuse- 
ments.” This  is  a m'ost  useful  chap- 
ter; though  we  think,  when  the  author 
speaks  of  the  luxury  of  dress,  a word  or 
two  of  the  luxury  of  undress  would  have 
been  well  timed. 

“ Reflections  on  jiolite  Conversation 
in  Company"  occupy. a few  pages;  and 
the  work  concludes  with  “ Reflections 
on  Politeness  in  Religion,  and  against 
Superstition  in  Devotion,  and  on  pro- 
per Behaviour  at  public  Worship.” 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  Addison  has 
given  us  a concise  hint,  which  compre- 
hends all  that  this  author  means  to  re- 
probate, 

‘‘  Lady' coiirtesyed’,  and  called 

herself  ‘ miserable  sinner  !’”  i , 

If,  in  this  work,  there  is  nothing  to 
he  praised  on  the  score  of  originality, 
there  is  certainly  nothing  to  offend, 
either  with  respect  to  idea  or  diction. 
The  intention  of  the  author  is  extremely 
good:  he  aims  at  reformation  in  many 
points  where  every  one  must  allow  re- 
formation to  he  essential ; ifhehas  not 
pursued  his  object  exactly  in  the  way 
that  we  should  have  done,  we  arc  not 
prepared  more  amply  to  criticise  the 
mode,  because  many  of  his  readers  may 
probably  think  that  he  has  done  it  in  a 
much  better. 

A Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  Bank 
Stuck,  in  Consequence  of  the  Resu’t 
of  a general  Meeting  held  al  the 
Bank,  pursuant  to  JS  oticc,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  21  si  of  January,  ISOS,  on 
special  Affairs. 

We  have  read  this  letter  with  some 
degree  of  attention,  and  are  sorry  for 
the  heat  expressed  therein,  as,  in  our 
opinion,  the  sense  of  it  could  have  been 
conveyed,  with  more  energy  and  greater 
effect,  had  the  acerbity  with  which  it  is 
penned  been  wholly  laid  aside. 

The  writer,  probably,  is  not  aware 
how  th.e  two  first  lines  of  the  second 
citation  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  title, 
might  be  turned  against  himself,  as 
every  one  must  be  convinced  of  the 
power  of  gold  by  experience,  and  its 

* Cibber  says,  in  tin:  icign  of  King  James  If 
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capability  of  making  Nature  revolt,  even 
against  herself. — That  government  has 
taken  someliberlies  with  thecorporalion 
we  admit;  but,  on  tile  other  hand,  we 
contend,  that  they  have  allowed  them 
abundant  and  great  privileges,  fully  ade- 
quate, in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  any 
advantages  they  may  have  derived  from 
them  ; and  for  the  enjoyment  of  which 
privileges,  there  arc  numbers  of  capital- 
ists, in  this  nation,  who  would  gladly  re- 
place them.  The  tacit  acquiescence  of 
the  proprietors  to  the  propositions  made 
to  them  by  the  crjurt  of  directors,  in' 
their  meetings,  of  which  the  writer 
complains,  rests  assuredly,  we  conceive, 
with  themselves.  Can  any  one  or  more 
of  the  members  present  move  an  ad- 
journment, in  order  to  obtain  time  for 
consideration  ? We  apprehend  it  neither 
could  nor  would  be  refused,  at  least  not 
upon  common  grounds.  The  remedy  pro- 
posed, in  page  I'i,  must,  at  all  events, 
he  attended  u ith  great  confusion,  animo- 
sity, and  expense,  and  would  most  pro- 
bably terminate  in  favour  oft.'*  court  of 
directors.  Much  more  could  be  said, 
would  our  limits  admit  of  it.  \V  c shall 
only  add,  that  there  is  a spice  of  the 
jargon  of  modern  reform  iu  some  [Kiris 
of  it,  which,  as  Britons,  we  cannot  by 
auy  means  approve;  and  this  is  in  some 
measure  conlirmed  by  t he  channels  made 
choice  of  to  convey  it  to  the  public;  to 
one  half  of  which  (at  least)  we  have ob- 
jections. 

We  have  seen  a great  number  of  lite- 
rary ellbrts,  iu  which  ingenuity  was 
exercised  for  the  sole  purpose  of  tilling 
space  without  adding  to  the  sense;  we 
recollect  that  M ali.f.t  found  au.iche  for 
Garrick  in  the  lif  e of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. But  iu  all  those  cases  which 
have  come  under  our  inspection,  we  do 
/lot  recollect  one  more  curiousMlian  that 
which  is  exhibited  in  this  pamphlet.  How 
the  plague  the  new  story  of  ihc  Santou 
Barsisa  should  come  into  a letter  to  the 
Proprietors  of  Bank  Stock.  it  would  tax 
the  sagacity  of  our  readers  to  discover. 
However,  so  it  is;  and  we  shall  leave 
the  discovery  to  them,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  fully  reward  them  for  the 
pains  they  shu.il  take  iu  the  investiga- 
tion. T. 

The  Lily. 

This  new  publication,  the  work  of  a 
very  respectable  lady  (Mrs.  Poole,  of 
Hornsey),  is  prettily  tricked  out  with 
appropriate  designs:  the  paper,  too,  is 
good,  and  the  type  is  neat.  Mrs.  P. 
(who  wrote  the  history  of  Sir  Henry 
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Clarendon  several  years  ago)  exhibits  a 
well-cultivated  pun,  that  could,  with 
ease,  exert  itself  in  higher  and  more 
honourable  labours.  When  wc  say  this, 
we  certainly  wish  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood as  attempting  to  depreciate  ibis 
pleasing  trifle.  Our  sole  objection  to 
the  tales  is  confined  to  what  many  mo- 
dern critics  may  consider  a most  venial 
fault,  namely,  '/he  fate  of  a Ghost.  lr> 
justice  to  Mrs.  Poole,  we  could  not  sav 
less  of  her  agreeable  bagatelle;  the  li- 
mits of  our  work  will  not  permit  us,  on 
so  light  an  occasion,  to  say  more.  It  is 
a book  for  the  nursery. 

'Ike  Slat-  of  Britain,  abroad  and  at 

home,  in  the  ev  ntful  Year  1808.  By 

an  Englishman  of  no  Party.  ISO 8. 

Few  pamphlets,  of  late  years,  have 
appeared  under  a more  comprehensive 
title,  or  been  more  temperately  com- 
posed, than  the  one  on  the  table  before 
us.  Its  author  wc  know  not : indeed  he 
writes  anonymously.  We  suspect  him, 
however,  to  be  (although  professedly 
an  Englishman  of  no  party)  ail  honest 
Excusiima  v,  zealously  attached lo  “ his 
king,  his  constitution,  and  his  God 
in  short,  a true  John  Bull,  in  the  high- 
est and  noblest  seusc  of  the  word,  devoid 
of  personal  tear,  but  manfully  alive  to 
the  exigencies  of  h.s  country.  From 
him  we  hear  no  mean  expressions  of 
doubt,  as  to  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
the  energy  of  our  spirit,  the  lovultv 
of  our  hearts,  aud  the  extent  of  our 
resources.  He  duly  acknowledges  our 
extreme  danger  ; but,  instead  of  basely 
attempting  to  paralyse  the  arm  of  our 
executive  government  In  sanctified  and 
canting  aspirat  ions  after  peace,  equally 
indefinite,  vague,  aud  puerile,  lie  boldly 
observes,  that 

“ At  this  period  of  general  tribulation,  it 
behoves  every  man  lo  lay  aside  se-lt-intercstcil 
ideas.  Ills  country,  ins  sovereign,  the  ad- 
mirable form  of  government  by  which-  Intis 
protected  from  insult  aud  oppression, ' Ins 
religion,  his  family,  his  kindred,  his  friends, 
and,  above  all,  las  iibihty;  that  liberty 
which  all,  as  the  moralist  declares,  in  public 
or  in  pm  ate,  worship  ; whose  taste  is  grate- 
ful, and  ever  will  be  so,  till  Nature  herself 
shall  change  : all  these  are  at  stake  , and 
is  this  a time  to  postpone  the  public  good  to 
private  considerations  l — Certainly  not; 
though  every  other  interesting  persuasion 
shou'd  fail  of  success  let  this  assurance  at 
least  have  its  due  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
each  reflecting  man:  Homo,  qui  iiomini 

cai.amitoso  est  misericors,  mcminit  sui.’’* 


* See  page  Vk- 
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This  we  call  truly  patriotic  language; 
such  language  as  every  independent 
Englishman  must  use  at  this  awful  cri- 
sis. The  close  of  this  pithy  and  elegant 
work  perfectly  coincides  with  our  own 
opinion ; we,  therefore,  lay  it  before 
our  readers  with  great  pleasure. 

“ Peace  and  Liberty  have  fled  terrified 
from  the  bloody  scene  of  desolation,  and 
Charity  sits  vainly  weeping  over  the  picture 
which  Truth  enjoins  her  to  desiun.  Albion 
alone  still  frowns  defiance  upon  her'  foes  ; 
still  braves  the  fury  of  the  storm.  Confi- 
dently trusting  to  Providence  lor  the  arrival 
of  better  days,  she  proudly  contemns  the 
empty  threats  of  a confederated  world.  The 
advantages  which  our  matchless  land  derives 
from  the  maintenance  of  Religion  arc 
eqpaily  great,  in  a moral  and  in  a political 
sense. 

“ To  the  lower  orders  of  society,  a sense 
of  REi.KSioB  is  indispensably  necessary,  in 
order  that,  being  left  to  their  own  guidance, 
an  age  when  youth  is  most  in  need  dt 
;»  preceptor,  they  may  leant,  from  public 
worship,  the  relative  duties-  between  man 
and  man  : — that  they  may  have  a permanent 
•entree  of  consolation  in  the  hour  of  distress, 
when,  perhaps,  no  human  saving  hand  is 
near  ; and  that,  being  dependant  on  the  more 
immediate  bounty  ot  Heaven  lorthoirsubsist- 
«*nce,  they  may  pay  a more  immediate  tri- 
bute of  adoration  to-  that  Almighty  Power, 
which  alone  can  afford  them  a continuation 
■of  what  little  they  may  have,  and  a sup- 
ply oi  tlte  additional  ai  tides  they  may 
» ant. 

“ To  the  middling  classes,  a sense  of 
religion  is  highly  necessary,  that,  from 
their  extensive  connexion-,,  both  at  home 
and  in  foreign  clin.es  (exclusive  of  the  due 
performance  of  domestic  and  social  duties), 
they  mav  most  scrupulously  observe  the 
greatest  sincerity  and  good  will  : and  being, 
as  it  were,  that  independent  part  of  the 
constitution,  which  contributes  to  preserve  its 
wonderful  equilibrium,  that  they  may  jea- 
lously resist  every  attempted  abridgment  of 
their  known  rights,  "Hud  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  forbear  to  intrude  on  the  monarchical 
and  aristocratir.al  systems. 

“ To  the  higher  rank  of  Britons,  n sense  of 
religion  is  most  essentially  necessary,  that, 
by  virtue  of  their  authority,  they  may  use 
their  very  best  exertions  to  support  the  per- 
manent interests  and  real  dignity  of  the  state  : 
that  they  may  employ  the  abundance  of  their 
riches  in  aid  of  their  distressed  fellow-crea- 
tures ; that,  by  t heir  political  abililies,  they 
may  invariably  endeavour  to  conciliate  the 
people  with  the  sovereign ; and,  by  their 
own  irreproachable  deportment,  may  set  a 


worthy  example  to  their  equals  and  inferiors  ; 
remembering  always  the  solemn  assurances 
of  a most  able  and  enlightened  statesman  - 
‘ All  who  administer  in  the  government  of 
men,  in  which  they  stand  in  the  person  of 
Goi>  himself,  should  have  high  and  worthy 
notions  of  their  functions  and  destination  .- 
their  hope  should  he  full  of  immortality  : 
they  should  not  look  to  the  paltry  pelf  of  the 
moment,  nor  to  the  temporary  and  transient 
praise  of  the  vulgar,  but  to  a solid  permanent 
existence,  in  the  permanent  part  of  their 
nature,  and  to  a permanent  fame  and  glory, 
in  the  example  they  leave,  as  a rich  inherit- 
ance, to  the  world.'5* 

A talent  of  chastened  declamation 
is  here  and  there  indulged ; in  particu- 
lar, we  would  select  pages  31,  32,  33, 
34.  It  is  a truly  agonizing  spectacle 
for  ingenuous  minds  to  behold  immo- 
rality in  any  guise.  In  the  shape 
of  the  loveliest  sex,  in  the  garb  of 
woman,  it  is  peculiarly  horrid.  Yet 
where  lies  the  practical  effectual  re- 
medy ? We  answer,  in  the  youth  of  the 
noble  sex  alone.  Vain  are  laws,  vain 
are  admonitions,  while  the  torrent  of 
dissipated  fashion  and  the  deadly  conta- 
gion of  example  drive  impetuously  on 
against  every  wholesome  mound  of  mo- 
rality, decency,  and  religion.  Let  our 
noble  youths  step  forth,  one  and  all. 
The  chivalrous  protectors  of  the  mar- 
riage-lid, for  hinc  prima  iabes  malt ; 
and  we  will  not  yet  despair  of  seeing 
the  race  of  hack  prostitutes  much  les- 
sened : to  expect  more  is,  we  fear,  to 
expect  an  impossibility. 

Whoever  the  present  writer  may  be, 
we  hail  him  courteously,  as  a feilow- 
labourer  in  the  sacred  cause  of  genuine 
patriotism.  We  cannot  divine  his  mo- 
tives for  keeping  his  name  concealed  : 
certainly  many  publications  of  thrice 
its  hulk  and  price  do  not  contain  more 
sensible  and  enlightened  remarks.  H« 
may  he  some  gentleman  in  office  (like 
the  author  of  'The  Pursuits  of  Litera- 
ture), who  is  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss 
of  present  fame  or  profit,  by  avowing 
all  these  spirited  lucubrations:  or  he 
may  be  some  Xisus  in  the  lists  of  litera- 
ture, unfledged,  and  hitherto  unprac- 
tised in  politics,  hi  either  case,  his 
diffidence  is  unnecessary;  he  cannot  re- 
main concealed  ; his  own  merit  must 
blazon  him  to  the  world. 


* Burke  on  the  French  Revolution, 
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TAN-Y-B  ALT,  NORTH  WALES. 

[with  A VIEW.] 

prUN-Y-RALT,  ilie  residence  of  W- 
A A.  Madocks,  Esq.  member  for 
Boston,  is  situated  in  the  county  of 
Caernarvon,  seventeen  miles  from  Ca- 
pel  Carig,  and  six  from  Beth  Gelesh, 
a place  long  famed  for  its  romantic 
scenery,  and  which  has  given  birth  to 
many  beautiful  paintings  from  our  most 
eminent  artists.  Scarce  seven  years  have 
elapsed,  since  Tan-y-Ralt  was  washed 
by  the  sea  to  the, edge  Of  its  bold  lofty 
rocks;  but,  by  embankments,  Mr.  Ma- 
docks has  already  obtained  from  that 
boisterous  element  about  2,000  acres  of 
land;  and  in  the  course  of  two  years 
more,  some  miles  will  be  rescued  from 
the  sea.  The  national  utility  of  such 
an  arduous  undertaking  it  is  needless  to 
make  many  comments  upon ; it  being 
obvious  to  every  one  of  how  much  ser- 
vice such  spirited  undertakings  are  to  the 
community  at  large:  it  not  only  creates 
a laudable  emulation  in  others  to  pur- 
sue similar  plans,  but  spreads  industry 
in  a |Mirt  of  the  country  which  a few 
years  back  was  a wild  desert,  and  gives 
opulence  to  many  families  who  may 
now  consider  themselves  in  a perfect 
state  of  ease  and  independence.  Mr. 
Madocks's  cottage,  represented  in  this 
view,  was  built  more  for  a convenient 
residence  than  for  splendor  or  show. 
Yet  the  natural  beauties  that  surround 
it  cannot  well  be  done  justice  to,  either 
by  the  pen  or  the  pencil.  It  is  built  on 
an  eminence, 'and  enriched  with  an  ex- 
tensive plantation  of  a very  great  ex- 
tent. The  view  from  this  cottage  com- 
mands the  whole  of  his  domain,  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  Ilarleach  Castle,  and  a long 
chain  of  mountains  that  are  truly  grand. 
He  has  several  looms,  where  great 
quantities  of  Welch  cloths  are  manu- 
factured, dispersed  in  different  parts  of 
the  mountains;  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  rock,  which  in  shape  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  Gibraltar,  he  basbuilta 
town,  which  is  daily  increasing,  called 
Ire  Madoc.  Here  is  an  excellent  inn, 
where  the  traveller  can  find  the  best 
accommodation  both  for  chaises,  horses, 
good  beds,  ami  the  greatest  choice  of 
provisions.  Here  is  esiablislieda  weekly 
market,  and  several  shops  for  all  sorts 
of  merchandize  ; besides  a new  church 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, where  the  service  is  performed 
one  Sunday  in  Welch,  the  other  in 
English.  Iraeth  Maeur,  where  Mr.  M. 
Due  op.  Mag;.  Vo!.  Llli.  Feb.  Io08. 


has  reclaimed  his  land  from  the  sea, 
is  particularly  described  in  Owen’s  Cam- 
brensis,  and  also  in  Pennant’s  North 
Wales.— This  being  such  an  interesting 
place,  we  shall  in  another  number  «-ive 
a second  view  of  Ire  Madoc : and  some 
further  particulars,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  gratify  our  numerous  readers. 


Brief  Mevioir  of  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Whitelocke. 

(GENERAL  WHITELOCKE  was 
3?  bora  about  the  year  1759,  and 
was  educated  for  some  time  in  the 
grammar-school  at  Marlborough.  He 
was  placed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Ayles- 
bury (whom  his  father  served  as  stew- 
ard) at  Lochee’s  military  academy,  near 
Chelsea,  where  he  remained  tilltheyear 
1777  ; when  his  lordship  procured  him 
an  ensigney  in  the  14th  regiment  of 
toot.  Ills  regiment  being  at  Chatham, 
barracks,  he  there  formed  a friendly 
connection  with  the  present  Quarter- 
Master-General  Brownrigge,  then  adju- 
tant of  that  corps.  About  the  year 
1787,  he  and  General  B.  (both  then, 
but  lieutenants)  married  two  daughters 
of  the  late  Mr.  Lewis,  chief  clerk  of  the 
War-office.  Quick  promotion  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  so  fortunate  an 
union.  He  scon  became  a field-officer,; 
and  on  the  commencement  of  the  war 
in  1793,  he  was  promoted  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy of  the  13th  foot,  in. 
which  he  served  a considerable  time  in 
tee  \t  est  Indies.  He  had  a command  at 
St.  Domingo,  where  an  extraordinary 
anecdote  is  related  concerning  an  over- 
ture to  the  French  General  Laveu.v, 
published  i»y  Mr.  Edwards,  but  which, 
at  this  moment,  it  would  be  improper 
to  relate.  General  Whitelocke  returned 
to  England  in  the  year  1794,  and,  from 
his  matrimonial  connections,  was  soon 
appointed  to  the  home  staff'.  Soon  after 
this  he  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  progressively  rose  to  that 
of  major  and  lieutenant  general,  and  to 
the  command  of  the  89lh  regiment  of 
foot.  In  17  97,  he  was  second  in  com- 
mand at  Portsmouth  ; and  here  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  displaying  his 
parade  talents,  which  are  so  differently 
appretiated.  In  180.0,  lie  was  removed 
from  this  situation,  and  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  depot  at  Caris- 
brooke,  in  the  Isle  of  Weight;  and  in 
1807,  he  became  commander  in  <Jiief 
of  an  expedition  destined  for  the  re- 
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capture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  from  -whence 
he  returned  unsuccessful  in  September 
last;  on  the  9th  of  November  lie  was 
ut  under  an  arrest,  and  is  nosv  upon 
is  trial  on  the  following-  charges : — 

First  Charge— That  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Whitelocke,  having  received  in- 
structions from  his  Majesty’s  principal 
secretary  of  state,  to  proceed  for  the 
reduction  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  pursued  measures  ill  calculated 
to  facilitate  that  conquest;  that  when 
the  Spanish  commander  had  shewn 
such  symptoms  of  a disposition  to  treat, 
as  to  express  a desire  to  communicate 
with  Major-General  Gower,  the  second 
in  command,  upon  tire  subject  of  terms, 
the  said  Lieutenant-General  Whitelocke 
did  return  a message,  in  which  he  de- 
manded, amongst  other  articles,  the 
surrender  of  all  persons  holding  civil 
offices  in  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  as  prisoners  of  war.  That  the 
said  Lieutenant-General  Whitelocke,  in 
making  such  an  offensive  and  unusual 
demand,  tending  to  exasperate  Hie  inha- 
bitants of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  produce 
and  encourage  a spirit  of  resistance 
to  his  Majesty’s  arms,  to  exclude  the 
hope  of  amicable  accommodation,  and 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  service 
with  which  he  was  entrusted,  acted  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  his  duty  as  an  offi- 
cer, prejudicial  to  military  discipline, 
and  contrary  to  -the  articles  of  war. 

Second  Charge—  That  the  said  Lieu- 
tenant-General Whitelocke,  after  the 
landing  of  the  troops  at  Ensanada,  and 
during  the  march  from  thence  to  the 
town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  did  not  make 
the  military  arrangements  best  calcu- 
lated to  insure  the  success  of  his  opera- 
tions against  the  town  ; and  that  having 
known,  previously  to  his  attack  upon 
the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  upon  the 
5th  duly,  1807,  as  appears  from  his 
despatch  of  July  10th,  that  the  enemy 
meant  to  occupy  the  flat  roofs  of  the 
houses;  he  did,  nevertheless,  in  the  said 
attack,  divide  his  forces  into  several 
brigades  and  parts,  and  ordered  the 
whole  to  be  unloaded,  and  no  firing 
to  be  permitted  oil  any  account ; and 
undeF  this  order  to  march  into  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  town,  unprovided 
with  proper  and  sufficient  means  for 
forcing  the  barricadoes,  whereby  the 
troops  were  unnecessarily  exposed  to 
destruction,  without  the  possibility  of 
making  effectual  opposition  ; sucli  con- 
duct betraying  great  professional  inca- 
pacity on  the  part  of  the  said  Liente- 
7 , 


naut-Gencral  Whilelocke,  tending  to 
lessen  the  confidence  of  the  troops  in 
the  judgment  of  their  officers,  being 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s arms,  contrary  to  his  duty  as  an 
officer,  prejudicial  to  good  order  and 
military  discipline,  and  contrary  to  tiie 
articles  of  war. 

Third  Charge — That  the  said  Lieute- 
nant-General Whilelocke  did  not  make, 
although  it  was  in  his  power,  any  ef- 
fectual attempt,  by  his  own  personal 
exertion,  or  otherwise,  to  co-operate 
with  or  support  i he  different  divisions: 
of  the  army  under  his  command,  when 
engaged  with  the  enemy  in  the  streets 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  5th  July. 
1807  ; wherehv  those  troops,  after  hav- 
ing encountered  and  surmounted  a con- 
stant and wcll-di reeled  fire,  and  having 
effected  the  purport  of  their  orders, 
were  left  without  aid  and  support,  or 
further  orders ; and  considerable  de- 
tachments, under  Licutcnant-t'olonol 
Deft’  and  Brigadier-General  Craufurd, 
were  thereby  compelled  to  surrender  ,- 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Whitelocke  tending  to  the  de- 
featanddishonourofhis  Majesty’s  arms, 
to  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  troops  in 
the  skill  and  courage  of  their  officers, 
being  unbecoming  and  disgraceful  to 
his  character  as  an  officer,  prejudicial 
to  good  order  and  military  discipline, 
and  contrary  to  the  articles  of  war. 

Fourth  Charge — That  tile  said  Lieu- 
tenant-General Whitelocke, subsequently 
to  the  attack  upon  the  town  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  at  a time  when  the  troops 
under  his  command  were  in  possession 
of  posts  oil  each  flank  of  the  town, 
and  of  the  principal  arsenal  with  a com- 
munication open  to  the  fleet,  and  having 
an  effective  iorce  of  about  5,000  men, 
did  enter  into  and  finally  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  enemy,  whereby  he 
acknowledges,  in  the  public  despatch 
of  the  1 0th  July,  1807,  that  “he  re- 
solved to  forego  Hie  advantages  which 
the  bravery  of  bis  troops  hau  obtained, 
and  which  advantages  had  cost  him 
about  '2,50(9  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  ;”  and  by  such  treaty  be 
unnecessarily  and  shamefully  surren- 
dered all  such  advantages,  totally  eva- 
cuated the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
consented  to  deliver,  and  did  shamefully 
abandon  and  deliver  up  to  the  enemy 
the  strong  fortress  of  Monte  Video, 
which  had  been  committed  tohischarge, 
and  which,  at  the  period  of  the  treaty 
and  abandonment,  was  veil  aud  sufli- 
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■eienlly  garrisoned  and  provided  against 
attack,  and  which  was  not,  at  such  pe- 
riod, in  a state  of  blockade  or  siege-; 
such  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  said 
Lieutenant-General  YViiiteloeke,  tend- 
ing to  tiie  dishonour  of  his  Majesty’s 
arms,  and  being  contrary  to  his  duty  as 
an  officer,  prejudicial  to  good  order 
and  military  discipline,  and  contrary 
to  the  articles  of  war. 


Preservation  from  Fire. 

To  the  Editor  of  Hie  European  -Magazine. 

SIR, 

HA  VI X Gfrequently  observed,  in  the 
public  prints,  the  difficulty  at- 
tending the  preservation  of  persons  and 
effects  from  fire,  and  that  many  are 
yearly  sacrificed  to  that  devouring  ele- 
ment, without  a possibility  of  escaping; 
permit  me,  through  the  channel  of  your 
useful  Magazine,  to  point  out  a very 
simple  contrivance,  which  1 once  saw 
used  in  a neighbouring  country,  with 
complete  success. 

This  was  nothing  more  than  a strong 
canvass  cylinder,  of  a length  sufficient 
(after  being  attached  to  any  window 
of  a house)  to  be  extended  to  the  earth, 
in  an  oblique  direction.  The  upper  ori- 
fice, or  mouth,  was  expanded  by  a hoop ; 
a thick  soft  rope  was  fixed  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  centre  : this,  by  being  held 
Ln  the  hands,  effectually  regulates  the 
velocity  of  persons  descending,  which 
they  do  without  the  least  danger  or 
difficulty  (indeed,  in  the  instance  to 
which  I allude,  the  rope  was,  after  the 
first  trial,  dispensed  with)  : the  mouth 
of  the  cylinder  may  he  fixed  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  sash-frame  by  a hook., 
or  other  means,  that  would  require  but 
a short  lime  to  secure  it,  and  may  be 
secured  at  bottom  by  assistants,  or  fixed 
to  a stake.  By  this  means,  linen  of  all 
kinds,  wearing  apparel,  papers,  and 
many  articles  of  furniture,  may  be 
.safely  conveyed  to  the  earth.  Children 
thrown  into  it  can  receive  no  material 
injury;  and  even  the  sick  and  decrepit 
may,  by  this  means,  be  placed,  in  a mo- 
ment, out  of  danger. 

The  cylinder  may,  in  some  situations, 
be  conveyed  into  the  window  of  ail  op- 
posite house,  or  carriage  placed  for  that 
purpose.  In  short,  1 offer  this  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  as  a hint,  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  found  capable  of  many 

improvements. 1 remain,  sir. 

Your  very  humble  servant, 
Penzance,  Jan.  23,  180U.  W.  B. 


Comparative  Considerations  between 
Ease  and  Rest,  Love  and  Passion, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

AS  a woman,  I presume  to  tell  you, 
that  I have  frequently  sacrificed 
to  weakness,  vanity,  and  the  usage  of 
the  world  ; that  my  reason,  at  the  same 
moment,  has  taught  me  to  scorn  and 
contemn  what  I was  partly  compelled 
to  applaud  ; and  that  amidst  the  fullest 
appearance  of  pleasure,  I have  expe- 
rienced anxiety  of  mind,  lassitude  of 
frame,  and  sentiments  bordering  on  dis- 
gust. It  would,  therefore,  give  ine 
great  satisfaction  to  see  a philosophical 
disquisition  on  the  precise  and  peculiar 
properties  of  ease  and  rest,  exclusive  of, 
or  combined  with,  each  other:  as  also 
the  abstract  sensations  of  love  and  pas- 
sion; not  as  cherished  in  the  breast  of 
the  libertine,  but  as  the  blessing  or 
infirmity  of  human  nature.  On  these 
subjects  I,  probably,  have  very  com- 
prehensive faculties  in  imagination,  that 
1 could  not  so  copiously  detail  or  ex- 
press; but  to  give  you  the  latter  in 
abstract,  I will  quote  a stanza  from  the 
translated  old  Irish  bajlads  (I  think  by 
Miss  Brooke).  The  writer  of  the  bal- 
lad from  which  I quote  was  an  outlaw; 
and  having  hid  himself  iu  a cave,  im- 
pervious to  his  pursuers,  he  wrote  to 
the  mistress  of  his  affections.  Those 
w ho  do  not  fully  appretiate  the  tender- 
ness and  delicacy  of  the  idea  that  gave 
rise  to  the  following  lines,  need  not 
compliment  themselves  as  the  possessory 
of  love,  unalloyed  by  those  feelings 
merely  animal: — 

“ O,  thou  dear  hoard  of  treasur'd  love, 

Hither  did  thy  pity  send  thee, 

Sj  pure's  the  tlame  that  warms  my  breast. 
From  itself  it  should  dej'end  thee."  •i' 

Bcdford-roiv,  Feb.  13.'  AZIKA". 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

AT  a time  when  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal attracts  the  general  attention 
to  its  fall.  We  naturally  recur  to  its  ori- 
gin with  an  awakened  curiosity:  and 
(what,  perhaps,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear),  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  the  people  of  Cornwall  ought 
to  feel  the  most  lively  interest  in  con- 
templating that  origin. 

Mr.  Polwhele,  in  bi9  “ Civil  and 
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Military  History  of  Cornwall,”*  in- 
forms us,  that  “ Lisbon  was  first 
wrested  from  the  Moors  by  a fleet  of 
English  crusaders,  which  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  when  that  city  was 
besieged  by  the  Christian's,  in  1147; 
that  from  what  part  of  England  these 
adventurers  came,  our  national  chro- 
nicles do  not  tell ; but  that,  according 
to  the  historic  records  at  Paris,  the 
English  armament  was  from  Cornwall 
and  Devon.”  [We  are  then  referred 
to  Durand’s  Collect.  Vet.  Monument. 
Paris,  1724.]  “ But  still  more  hap- 

pily,” says  Mr.  Polwhele,  “ we"  bring 
our  researches  to  a point,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  a Welch'  traveller,  Udal-ap- 
JUiys.  This  writer,  in  his  Tour  through 
Portugal,  informs  us,  that  Alonzo  gave 
his  English  friends  Almadg,  on  this  side 
of  the  Tagus,  opposite  to  Lisbon  ; that 
Villa  Franca  was  peopled  by  the  Eng- 
lish; and  that  they  called  it  Cornua  lea  1 
And  they  called  it  Cornuaila,  unques- 
tionably, in  honour  of  their  native 
Cornwall.  Thus,  conquerors,  the  he- 
roes of  Camcens  (See  Lusiad,  book  viii.), 
were  Cornishmen  ! and  thus,  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  spots  in 
the  world,  and  in  the  finest  climate,  w as 
established,  by  Cornish  intrepidity,  the 
sovereignty  of  Portugal ; a sovereignty 
which,  in  time,  spread  its  influence  most 
extensively,  and  gave  a new  aspect  to 
the  manners  of  nations.”  [See  Civil 
and  Milit. Hist,  of  Cornwall,  pp.  13,  14, 
15,  16,  17.] 

Anxious  to  prove  (in  opposition  to  an 
insinuation  of  Gibbon)  the  courage  of 
his  countrymen,  Mr.  P.  adduces,  from 
various  records,  such  evidence  as  must 
carry  conviction  to  the  most  stubborn 
mind.  In  adverting  to  the  exploits  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornw  all,  in  the  Holy 
Land,  Mr.  P.  says,  “ In  this  manner, 
the  spirit  of  religiousness  was  kindled 
into  action,  and  displayed  in  chivalrous 
adventure.  To  rescue  Salem  from  the 
infidel  armies,  w'as  to  add  distinction  to 
royalty  ; and  the  knights  of  the  Sepul- 
chre were  more  than  human  heroes;  It 
was  the  passion  of  the  times;  and  in  this 
passion/Cornwall  had  her  share.”  [p.21 .] 
“ That  in  ‘ the  barons  warres’  the  Cor- 
nish were  successful  in  supporting  (heir 


* Five  volumes  of  the  History  of  Cornwall 
are  now  published.  Many  mure,  probably, 
are  preparing  for  the  press,  as  Air.  Polwhele 
has  taken'a  single  subject  for  a volume.  Each 
volume,  we  are  informed,  may  be  bad  sepa- 
rately. 


ancient  military  character,  would  ap- 
pear, if  the  historic  voice  were  silent, 
from  the  strains  of  the  poet  Drayton  : 

‘ For  courage  no  whit  second  to  the  best. 

The  Cornishmen,  most  active,  bold,  and 
light!’  ” 

[p.  281]  “It  is  asserted,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Trefry  family  [seeTonkin’s  MSP.  ], 
that  Sir  John  Trefry  was  the  very  per- 
son to  whom  King  John,  of  France, 
surrendered  himself  a prisoner:  that, 
immediately  alter  the  battle,  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall  created  Pjr  John  a knight- 
banneret,  and  gave  him  liberty  to  q uar- 
ter the  arms  of  France  with  his  own, 
and  for  supporters  a wild  man  and  a 
bow,  and  a wild  woman  with  an  arrow 
in  her  hand,  is  likewise  told.”  [p.  29.] 
“ The  records  of  the  family  inform  us, 
that  Edward  III.  gave  liberty  to  Sir 
William  Basset,  in  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, to  crenellate  his  house  at  Tehidy.” 
[p.  30.]  “ Sir  John  Colshul,  of  Trema- 
diact,  knight,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V'. 
was  the  foremost  of  our  heroes.  Va- 
liantly fighting,  he  fell  on  the  plains  of 
Agincourt.  Ilis  body  was  brought  over 
from  France,  and  buried  in  the  church 
ofDuloe.”  And,  “ so  eminent  was  Sir 
John  Trelawnev  in  the. wars  of  France, 
that  Henry  V'.  granted  him  201.  yearly 
for  life,  in  recompense  for  his  signal 
services.” — “ For  their  courageous  de- 
fence of  Fowey  against  the  French  in- 
vaders, the  Trefry s were  justly  cele- 
brated; especially  a lady  of  the  fami- 
ly.” [pp.  38,39,  40.]  “ After  the  bat- 
tle of  Bosworth,  Sir  Richard  Edge- 
cuvnbe,  Sir  Edmund  Carew,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Trevanion,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  i»  the  field.”  [p.  48.] 
Henry  VIl,  “ In  matters  that  seemed 
to  shake  the  throne  to  its  foundations, 
Cornwall  had  the  honour,  or  the  dis- 
grace, of  giving  the  prime  impulse  to 
the  national  movements.”  [p.  51.] 
“ From  a transient  view  of  Queen 
Mary’s  days,  we  observe,  that  one  fea- 
ture of  the  times  was  a spirit  of  chi- 
valry, distinguishable  both  in  the  gal- 
lantries of  love  and  the  enterprizes  of 
war.  This  will  be  more  apparent  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  And',  perhaps, 
the  heroic  passion  was  cherished,  in  no 
small  degree,  by  tbo  mode  of  education 
then  prevalentamong  the  higher  classes. 
It  was  a custom,  at  this  time,  to  edu- 
cate young  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the 
houses  of  the  great  : and  some  of  the 
principal  gentry  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
were  brought  up  with  the  Courtenays, 
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of  Powdcrham,  and  the  Grenvilles,  of 
Stowe.  Hence  was  diffused  a lively 
sense  of  honour,  of  personal  dignity*, 
and  of  family  distinction  : hence  that 
fondness  for  adventure,  which  threw  a 
romantic  colour  over  the  transactions 
both  of  public  and  of  private  life.  In 
the  various  expeditions  of  Granvile, 
of  Champernownc,  and  of  other  cava- 
liers of  the  west,  to  assist  foreign 
powers,  to  relieve  distress,  or  to  dis- 
cover new  regions,  there  was  a species 
of  knight-errantry , such  as  the  calcu- 
lating prudence  qf  the  present  day 
would  treat  with  scorn  or  ridicule.” 
fpp.  -69,  70,  7).]  “ The  Spaniards 

landed  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1602, 
and  took  Kinsale;  and  they  were  joined 
by  a great  number  of  the  Irish.  But 
they  were  routed,  and  the  Spanish  ge- 
neral made  a prisoner  ; and  d’Aquila, 
in  a conference  with  Sir  W.  Godolphin, 
complained  of  the  cowardice  and  trea- 
chery of  the  Irish.”—  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  French  general,  Humbert, 
lately  complained  “ of  the  cowardice 
and  treachery  of  the  Irish.”  With 
which  observations  1 shall  conclude  my 
extracts  from  Mr.  Polwhgle’s  book. 

Yours,  most  truly, 

AMICUS. 


Of  the  Italiav  Opera. 

THIS  drama,  which  wras  invented  at 
Venice,  is  represented  with  mu- 
sic; and  to  be  impressive,  must  be  set 
off  with  all  the  splendor  of  art,  and  the 
decoration  of  a pomp  truly  regal.  Operas 
being  sung,  and  having  the  accompani- 
ment of  instrumental  music,  are  neces- 
sarily composed  in  verse  ; and,  that  no- 
thing which  can  fascinate  the  eye  may 
be  wanting,  they  are  embellished  with 
dances  and  ballets,  with  splendid  deco- 
rations and  stupendous  machinery.  The 
dresses  of  the  actors,  chorus,  and  dan- 
cers, being  in  the  superbest  and  rpost 
elegant  style,  conspire,  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  to  entertain  the  eye 
and  fancy,  and  to  produce  a grand  and 
irresistible  impression.  It  is  the  aim  of 
this  drama  to  excite,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  senses  and  imagination,  an 
exquisite  and  variegated  pleasure,  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  of  which,  in  these  respects,  it  is 
alone  capable.  If  nature  be  not  con- 
sulted in  this  display  ; if  an  eccentricity 
abhorrent  to  her  simplicity  he  resorted 
to;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  this  is  a 


species  ef  refinement  above  even  la  belle 
nature,  exhibiting  a fairy  scene,  where 
objects  are  combined  upon  new  princi- 
ples of  association,  and  where  if  plea- 
sure be  produced,  the  mode  is  not  scru- 
pulously examined  or  ascertained.  The 
exhibition  of  human  sentiment,  origi- 
nating in  tragic  action,  by  singing  and 
music,  is,  no  doubt,  putting  nature  to 
defiance  ; yet  we  have  operas  of  this 
kind,  in  English  by  Addison,  in  Italian 
by  Mefastatio,  in  French  by  M.  Qui- 
nault and  Fontenelle,  which arecertainly 
sui  generis,  and  master-pieces  in  that 
description  to  which  they  belong.  These 
pieces  charm  even  as  elegant  composi- 
tions ; hut  the  predominant  pleasure 
undoubtedly  arises  from  the  melody  of 
the  music,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
spectacle.  To  give  verisimilitude  to 
this  drama,  and  make  it  approach  to 
c.ongruity,  the  subject  should  he  selected 
from  the  regions  of  mythology  or  en- 
chantment, but  seldom  or  never  from 
history.  Ample  materials  will  be  thence 
afforded  for  genius  to  embellish ; and  as 
they  arc  extracted  from  the  world  of 
fiction,  probability  will  not  be  vio- 
lated : we  allow  a preternatural  agency 
to  beings  beyond  the  diurnal  sphere; 
the  eccentricity  of  their  movement  is  in 
unison  with  that  of  the  drama ; and  the 
poet  will  enjoy  his  characteristic  privi- 
lege of  giving  to  airy  nothing  a local 
habitation  and  a name.  The  exterior 
splendor  of  the  scenery,  resounding  ou 
all  sides  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
melody  ; the  movement  of  many  twink- 
ling feet  in  the  ever-varying  maze  of  the 
dunce;  gods  supernal  in  celestial  pano- 
ply descending,  and  gods  infernal  amid 
Cimmerian  gloom  ascending  : in  short, 
all  the  energies  of  art,  taste,  and  fancy, 
are  employed  in  giving  existence  to  a 
new  creation,  whose  bloom  is  more  vi- 
vid than  that  of  nature,  and  whose 
arrangements  are  as  grotesque  and  fan- 
tastical as  hers  are  simple  and  orderly. 
But  though  the  agents  be  preternatural, 
they  must  speak  and  act  according  to 
the  established  laws  of  their  order  ; a 
truth  and  propriety  of  character  must 
be  observed  even  in  the  regions  of 
fiction  ; a god  or  demi-god  must  never 
talk  the  language  of  a Bond-streot 
lounger,  nor  a fairy  converse  in  the 
phraseology  of  a petite  mattress  The 
ground-work  of  the  dialogue  is  thp 
recitative-,  which,  with  a cadence  ap- 
proaching the  nearest  to  common  lan- 
guage, should  have  its  verses  free  and 
not  regular.  The  airs  should  be  prompt-. 
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ctl  by  the  occasion,  and  express  soma 
lender  sentiment  or  short  and  striking 
precept,  originating  in  a .monolpgnc, 
or  from  a scene  between  two  persons. 
They  should  never  be  introduced  to 
terminate  a scene,  or  display  the  voice 
of  a performer,  especially  when  the 
air  makes  part  of  the  dialogue  ; for  the 
countenances  of  the  actors  who  are  dis- 
engaged are  vacant,  and  their  situation, 
from  having  nothing  to  do,  extremely 
embarrassed  and  awkward.  The  verses 
should  be  of  lyric  composition;  and 
their  subject  some  grand  image,  or 
passion,  admitting  the  richness  of  poetic 
colouring,  and  lending  an  affecting  ex- 
pression to  the  music.  A phraseology 
without  animation  is  insipid,  and  in  the 
air  is  most  shockingly  tedious.  The 
trite  Italian  similes  of  streams  that 
flow  and  birds  that  fly  are  now  de- 
servedly exploded,  and  strains  more 
consonant  to  the  spirit  of  ^poetry  and 
the  end  of  this  drama  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  chorus,  consisting  some- 
times of  a whole  people,  or  the  inha- 
bitants of  a peculiar  country,  sometimes 
of  warriors,  nymphs,  or  priests,  who 
raise  their  voices  to  heaven  to  implore 
its  favour  or  deprecate  its  wrath,  or,' 
under  the  impulse  of  gratitude,  render 
a general  homage.  The  action  pecu- 
liar to  this  drama  will,  to  a poet  of 
genius,  suggest  appropriate  ideas,  words, 
and  disposition. 

As  this  drama  is  calculated  to  charm 
the  ear  and  affect  the  heart,  to  entertain 
the  eye  and  fascinate  the  fancy,  the  poet 
who  cultivates  opera  should  be  emi- 
nently conversant  in  the  mechanical 
arts  of  a theatre,  and  a perfect  con- 
noisseur in  combats,  ballets,  feasts. 


games,  pompous  entries  and  exits,  re 
solemn  processions,  and  all  the  mar- 
vellous phenomena  in  the  heavens  or 
hell,  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sea  ; and 
these  require  a boldness  of  character 
and  a management  in  the  display  that 
will  support  the  sublime,  and  prevent  it 
from  degenerating  into  ho  mb  a si  or  the 
ridiculous.  Although  the  unity  of  time 
and  place  cannot  be  rigidly  observed, 
that  of  action  must  not  he  violated  ; 
and  whatever  is  episodical  must  refer  to 
the  principal  design,  and  conspire  to  its 
accomplishment.  Brevity  is  essential  to 
the  unity  of  the  action  ; for  a provoking 
tedium  is  inseparable  from  a diversion 
that  is  continued  for  full  four  hours; 
and  yet  all  the  operas  of  Europe  are  at 
least  one-third  too  long.  This  incon- 
venience is  uot  removed  by  dividing 
Ihe  opera  into  three  or  five  acts;  for 
this  division,  though  judicious,  is  not 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  exhausted  at- 
tention. 

The  operas  of  Mciaslatio  are  grave 
and  pathetic,  and  his  characters  are 
well  drawn  and  supported.  The  bu- 
siness of  the  piece  is  regular  and  in- 
teresting, and  his  versification  is  as  mel- 
lifluous as  music  itself.  He  avoids  the 
quaintness  and  conceit  which  disfigure 
the  poetry  of  his  countrymen,  and  he 
gives  us  no  occasion  to  complain  of 
that  vacuity  of  thought  and  insignifi- 
cant  warbling  which  iugloriously  thrills 
through  the  Italian  scene.  The  higldy- 
polished  language  of  Italy,  enriched 
with  all  the  charms  of  sentiment  and 
a vigorous  imagination,  distinguish  the 
dramas  of  this  elegant  poet,  and  give 
them  an  envied  superiority. 
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DRURY-LANE,  Feb.  1.— A lady, 
whose  name  we  have  not  heard, 
was  int  roduced  at  this  theatre,  as  Elvira * 
in  Pizarro.  She  seemed  to  be  pretty 
much  mistress  of  stage- business;  but 
neither  her  voice,  figure,  nor  deport- 
ment were  suited  to  the  part  of  the 
high-minded,  revengeful  Spaniard  In 
a less  prominent  line  of  acting,  how- 
ever, she  might  be  rendered  useful. 

Covext  Garden,  Feb.  ‘2. — Mrs.  H. 
Johnston  resumed  her  favourite  cha- 
racter of  Virginia , in  the  afterpiece  of 


Paul  and  Virginia,  and  performed  it 
with  her  accustomed  excellence.  We 
i resume  that  all  hostility  against  this 
ady’s  public  performances  has  ceased; 
as  on  this  occasion  the  applause  that  she 
received  was  unalloyed  by  any  tokens  of 
disapprobation. 

Covent  Garden,  Feb.  9. — A new 
Comedy  was  presented  at  this  theatre, 
under  the  title  ot  “ Begon  e do  cl  Ca  re  ; 
or,  [low  will  it  End?’’  The  characters 
were  thus  represented : — 
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Lord  Bhrdilalc  ........  Mr.  F.iwr  i.tt. 

S . r Arthur  St.  Alliyn...  .Mr.  Pope. 

Ais,w,si'Alb'v,V(l,ii Mr- c- 

Grptiiin  Modern Mr.  Lewis. 

.Solace Mr.  Km  Kit  y. 

Danvers Mr.  JJiiu-nton. 

I.ogis Air.  (,'ntsu  i t.i.. 

Gregory Mr.  Simmons. 


Selina  (Sir  Arthur's  £ 
\iece  and  Ward)..  y 

Cicely 

Deborah  ( Housekeeper  ? 
to  Lord  Blushdule)  J 


Miss.  Shi  i h. 

Miss  N'onrox. 

Mrs.  ILt vi  * port. 


fugitive,  happening  to-  call  npon  Lord  Blush- 
dale,  accidentally  disiovers'the-villalioiis  de- 
signs of  Danvers  against  linn,  antf  that  lie  is 
the  rightful  heir  ol  i tic  estate  and  title  then 
possessed  by  Lord  Blush, laic,  who  renounces 
■his  claims,  and  cheerfully  resigns  those  ho- 
Hours  which  had  sat  so  awkwardly  upon  him  ; 
and  ihe  dcfeap  d and  drsappoi'nled  Danvers 
hastily  w it  lid  raw  s himself.— Cicely:,  in  conse- 
<|uence,  us  a reward,  is  restored  to  liVr". 
triemis  ; and  Sir  Arthur  at  length,  convinced', 
ol  the  filial  alfc-olion  of  Ins  soil,  is  reconciled 
in  Tii'm,  and  consents  to  his  union  with  Cicetx  . 
Selina  bestows  her  hand  on  -Modern. 


r.uir.F. 

Sir  Arthur  being  involved  in  groat  diffi- 
culties, to  extricate  Inmscll  from  his  embar- 
rassments, exerts  iiis  uliuest  mlliiciiee  over 
Selina  to  induce  her  to  marrv  Danvers  (a 
dissipated  young  man  of  fashion),  whose 
uncle,  iyird  liliishdaic,  consents  to  relinquish 
a claim  upon  Sir  Arthur  of  1(1,0001.  niiiue- 
dintelv  upon  that  event  taking  place,  and 
the  ha rou  'l  admitting  Danvers  to  a partner- 
ship in  cerium  copper  works  on  Ins  estate. 
The  young  lady  frees  herself  from  the  ad- 
dresses of  Danvers,  whom  she  detests,  by 
procuring  Algernon  (who  had  been  discarded 
by  Iiis  father),  in  a letter  to  Sir  Arthur,  to 
stale,  that  he  hud  been  privately  married  to 
her — and  Air.  Solace,  the  superintCndaut  of 
the  copper-works,  who  has  been  grossly  in- 
sulted by  Danvers,  prevents  the  partnership 
from  being  concluded,  by  virtue  of  a power 
given  by  Sir  Arthur’s  deceased  father,  who, 
tearing  that  his  son’s  pursuits  might  involve 
him  in  improper  connections  had  taken  this 
method  of  prevention,  and  likewise  vested  a 
share  of  his  property  in  Solace,  as  a reward 
of  his  honesty,  industry,  and  skill.  Selma, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Modern,  seeks  a 
temporary  asylum  in  'the  house  of  Solace  ; 
and  explaining  to  him  that  the  cause  ol  her 
retreat  is  her  marriage  with  Sir  Arthur’s 
son,  in  the  presence  of  Cicely,  an  orphan 
brought  up  and  educated  by  Solace — that 
young  lady,  between  whom  and  Algernon  a 
mutual  affection  has  taken  place,  detracted 
at  the  intelligence,  forsakes  her  home,  and  in 
her  road  to  the  metropolis  is  humanely  enter- 
tained by  Deborah.  Lord  Blushdale  at  this 
time  arrives  at  his  country-house,  having  lult 
London  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  place- 
hunters  and  dependants ; and  Danvers, 
though  totally  foiled  in  his  designs  upon 
Selina,  still  exerting  every  means  to  become 
a partner  with  Sir  Arthur,  waits  upon  his 
uncle,  and  in  an  interview  with  his  lordship, 
not  finding  him  so  warm  in  the  cause,  lie 
threatens  to  deprive  him  of  Iiis  title  aud 
estate,  unless  lie  enforces  the  payment  of 
his  demand  upon  Sir  Arthur,  hoping  thereby 
that  Solace,  to  extricate  the  baronet,  would 
consent  to  the  measure.  Captain  Modern, 
who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  Selina  to  go 
iu  search  of  Cicely,  in  his  pursuit  pf  the  poor 


" General  report  ascrilies  (Iiis  play  to 
Air.  Hi  vmij.ds,  and,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, we  believe,  with  truth.  If  it  do 
not' evince  much  genius,  it  at  least  dis- 
plays a considerable  know  ledge  of  stage- 
cll’ect.  The  materials  are  neither  new 
nor  rare,  but  they  are  worked  up  with 
some  skill;  and  the  result  of  the  au- 
thor's labours  may,  tor  want  of  a bet- 
ter or  more  specific  term,  be  denomi- 
nated pleasant.  T.lie  principal  incident 
is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Heir 
at  Late;  btrl  it  receives  a new  colouring 
in  the  course,  of  the  process  of  adapta- 
tion. There  is  little  novelty  iu  the  cha- 
racters, or  in  the  sentiments  they  utter  ; 
the  latter,  however,  in  general,  rise  na- 
turally, and  are  well  expressed.  The 
interest  is  well  kept  up,  although  soma 
of  the  incidents  are  rather  improbable  { 
and  the  scenes  are  enlivened  by  some 
bustle,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  clo- 
sets, arm-chairs,  &c.  A hit  at  the  nu- 
merous trading  companies,  of  which 
we  have  recently  heard  so  much,  was 
well  relished  by  the  audience. 

The  actors  did  every  thing  they 
could  lor  the  author,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  piece. 

Some  disapprobation  was  expressed 
in  the  course  of  the  performance;  and 
when  the  hour  of  decision  arrived,  a 
short  contest  took  place ; but  the  ayes 
had  it  by  a considerable  majority  ; and 
a new'  trial  was  granted  for  next  even- 
ing, on  the  motion  of  .Mr.  Lewis. 

The  Prologue  was  poor;  but  the 
Epilogue  possessed  much  well-pointed 
satire  on  the  modern  Peripatetics,  and 
was  admirably  delivered  by  Iviiss  Smith. 

Dnur.v-i.ANE,  Feb.  11. — A new  Opera 
was  brought  forward,  under  the  title  of 
“Kais;  or  Love  in  the  Leserts*”  The 
characters  are  as  follow  : — 


Auni,  an  Em  r,  or  Auble, 

Talticr  ol  Leila 

Ahmed,  Father  ol  Kin: 
an  Arabian  Elder 


Mr.  Raymond. 
,\lr.  Pov'Et-L. 
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tm?,  of  Leils  . . Mr.  Brjhim. 

Almiin*or,  a favorite  Pa^  ? Misa  Lvov. 

ot'Kais ...J 

^Iraoran,  a Circassian,-* 

(first  appearing  nailer  J 

the  feigned  name  of  J 

Narvelozo.  in  the  cha-  B41,#IS*4.. 

jncter  ol  a 1 eller  of' 

Tales,  anil  Keeper  of  a 
Co  fie  e Shed),  beloved  , 

by  Iloaella ' 

mashe.l,  an  old  Slave  or'/  Mr 

the  Emirs  . ) 

Salem,  on  Officer  of  the) 

Emir’s,  in  love  with  > Mr.  Kr-try. 

Leila ) 

Prince  <>f  Egypt Mr.  Putnam; 

Osmar  . ) f Mr  Sun  h. 

Riissan . > Arab  Chiefs  . . d Mr.  Dig  sum. 
Hall...)  (.Mr.  Cook. 

Arabs — Messrs.  Gibbon,  Miller,  Maddocks, 
Vitasiinmoiis,  Webb,  Fisher,  Evans,  i’oke- 
ley,  &c. 

Leila,  daughter  of  A.nri,  ) yIrs.MoUNTAiy. 

beloved  l)}-’  Kais > 

Rozella,  a Greek,  kid-S 

napped  from  Circassia.  > SignoraSroR  ace 

beloved  bv  Almoran  j 

An  old  Slave Miss  Tidswf.il. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Cairo,  its  environs,  and 
the  dcs.  rls. 


The  following  is  a sketch  of  the  fa- 
ble : — 

Amri,  a proud  imperious  Emir,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  love  of  Kais  for  his  daughter  Leila, 
forbids  his  appearance  near  his  tents  ; having 
designed  her  for  the  bride  of  Salem,  his  fa- 
vourite. Kais,  under  the  disguise  ofadcr- 
vis,  endeavours  to  procure  ail  interview 
with  his  mistress,  in  which  he  is  aided  by 
Rozella,  a Circassian,  the  slave  of  Leila.  A 
meeting  is  appointed  by  the  lovers,  under  ihe 
spreading  plane-tree,  where  Almorah,  under 
the  feigned  name  of  Marvelozo,  and  master 
of  a coffee-shcd,  resides.  Amri,  having  sus- 
picions of  his  daughter,  lolloivs  her — sur- 
prises Kais,  and  Teproaches  Leila.  Kais 
dies  to  the  deserts  in  despair,  and  Leila  is 
guarded  to  her  lather’s  tents. 

Almoran  being  informed  by  Almanzor,  the 
faithful  page  of  Kais,  that  Ilozclla,  whom  he 
is  come  in  pursuit  of  from  Circassia,  is  among 
the  Emir’s  slaves,  and  is  teased  with  the  love 
of  Rushed,  an  aged  slave,  disguises  himself 
as  a travelling  perfumer,  and  meeting  his 
mistress,  Rozella,  plans  her  escape  Leila, 
informed  of  Kais’s  flight  to  the  deserts,  flies 
her  father’s  tents,  and,  in  a pilgrim’s  habit 
falls  at  the  feet  of  Ahmed,  an  Arabian  Elder, 
and  father  of  Kais,  to  entreat  bis  assistance 
in  pursuit  of  her  lover. 

Almoran  and  Rozella  join  the  caravan  of 
pilgrims  on  their  march  fiorn  Cairo  to  Mecca. 
They  are  a! tacked  in  the  deserts  by  the 
Arabs,  and  separated,  as  are  Leila  and  Ah- 


med, who  are  met  by  the  same  banditti  in 
their  searclt  for  Kais. 

Kais  is  traced  by  Almanzor  ; and  being 
informed  of  Leila’s  flight  in  search  ofjiim, 
returns  to  meet  her,  but  is  again  driven  to 
despair  by  the  torrents  of  the  sands. 

A meeting  of  Amri  and  Ahmed  takes  place, 
■where  each  feproaches  the  other  with  the  loss 
of  his  child  : the  prince  interferes,  and  re- 
conciles the  enraged  parents. 

Leila,  being  seized  by  the  Arabs,  is  res- 
cued by  the  generosity  of  Almoran. 

Officers  having  been  despatched  in  search 
of  the  wanderers,  a general  meeting  ensues. 
They  return  to  the  city  of  Cairo,  which  is  il- 
luminated, and  a general  rejoicing  takes  place. 

The  ground-work  of  this  piece  is 
Mr.  D’lsraeli’s  beautiful  Persian  ro- 
mance of  The  Loves  of  Mcfnoun  and 
Leila;  and  it  has  been  dramatized  by  a 
Air.  Brandon.  But  the  chief  attracl ion  is 
the  music;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  vocal  performances  of  Brabant,  Mrs, 
Mountain,  and  Miss  Lyon,  arc  admira- 
ble.— Storace  also  appears  to  advantage; 
and  Bannister  and  Mathew  s are  employ  - 
ed,  but  to  little  purpose. — The  dialogue 
of  the  opera  is  not  ill  written,  but  is  al- 
together unenlivened  by  either  wit  or 
humour;  in  short,  but  for  the  music, 
scenery,  and  pageantry  of  the  piece,  it 
would  be  insufferably  dull.  The  com- 
position of  the  former  is  by  Reeve  and’ 
Braham,  and  a great  sameness  of  style 
prevails  througfrf  he  productions  of  both 
artists;  but  the  splendid  scenery,  and 
the  excellent  performance  of  every  per- 
son employed  secured  a full  tribute  of 
applause. — The  house  was  crowded  to 
its  extreme  corners. 

Cotent  Garden,  Feb.  19. — After 
the  comedy  of  Begone  dull  Care , a new 
comic  ballet,  called  “ Poor  Jack  ; or. 
The  Benevolent  Tars  of  Old  England ,” 
was  brought  out.  The  plan  of  this 
pleasant  entertainment  is  judiciously 
sketched,  and  the  parts  are  distributed 
with  taste  and  effe:t.  It  was  well  exe- 
cuted by  Bologna,  the  Misses  Adams, 
and  the  other  artists  who  took  a part  is 
the  performance;  and  was  greatly  ap- 
plauded. 


Card  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Suett. 

Comedian. 

THE  following  is  a Copy  of  a CARD 
now  in  the  possession  of  Richard  Nixon, 
Esq.  It  exhibits  our  old  friend  So  etc 
in  a new  light ; and  if  any  of  our  cor- 
respondents could  inform  us  whetherany 
and  what  disciples  were  procured  by  the 
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advertisement,  it  would  perhaps  gratify 
our  theatrical  readers. 

THEATRICAL  TUITION. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  either  for  pri- 
vate amusement,  or  public  exhibition, 
may  be  taught  the  art  and  mystery  of 
acting,  bv  Mr.  Suelt,  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  now  a member  of  the  Thea- 
tre-royal, Drury-lane ; who  offers  his 


services  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  theatri- 
cal reading,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
stage. 

N.  B.  Gentlemen  who  wish  to  appear 
as  public  or  convivial  singers,  may  have 
their  taste  corrected  and  improved. 

Apply  to  R.  Suett,  Garrick’s  Head, 
Bow-street,  any  day  in  the  week;  and 
such  applications  will  be  duly  attended 
to,  and  the  terms  explained. 
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TO  THE  MOON’. 

T^AIR  orb,  whose  brightness  lures  th’  atten- 
tive  soul, 

Declare  who  plac'd  thee  in  thy  glorious 
height, 

Who  bade  thee  through  the  sable  heavens  roll. 
Fringing  with  silver  tints  the  robes  of  night  ? 
What  linger  fram'd  thy  mild  diffusive  beam, 
Whose  smiling  lustre  sooths  the  troubled 
breast, 

Which  spreads  within  an  intellectual  gleam. 
And  calms  the  mental  horizon  to  rest? 

Now  reason  holds  her  empire  o'er  the  mind. 
And  subjugates  each  passion  to  her  sway, 
Celestial  thoughts  arise,  and,  unconfm'd, 

I trace  the  steps  of  thy  unclouded  way. 
Thy  workmanship  displays  the  hand  divine. 
The  mighty  pow’r  who  plac’d  thee  in  thy 
sphere, 

lie  spreads  around  my  soul  a beam  like  thine. 
Like  thee  tis  bright, like  thee  serenely  clear. 
Thou  sweet  companion  of  reflection’s  hour. 
Still  cast  on  me  thy  beatilic  smile, 

Still  let  thy  sober  rays  illume  my  bow’r, 

And  from  each  mortal  care  my  thoughts 
beguile. 

Teach  me  with  gratitude  to  lift  my  heart 
To  Him  who  has  your  beauteous  brightness 
gjv’n ; 

May  he  to  me  the  glorious  gift  impart, 

'io  tread  like  you  the  azure  vault  of  licav'n! 

THEODORE. 

Islington,  Deb.  10,  1808. 


THE  SIGH. 

A Question  answered  in  poetic  Stanzas. 

BY  Jins.  BAYLEV. 

" IIAT  means  that  sigh?” — Ah,  me! 
must  words  explain 

The  soft  vibrations  sighs  so  well  impart  ? 
Compar’d*  with  sighs,  proud  eloquence  how 
vain, 

Which  toys  with  fancy  to  delude  the  heart. 

Long  in  my  bosom  pent,  a smother’d  flame. 
With  many  an  effort  it  sustain’d  controul ; 
At  length,  relieving  anguish,  forth  it  came, 
Aud  told  the  tumult  of  my  troubled  soul  ; 
EuTitp.  Mag.  Vot.  LIII.  Feb.  180,3. 


Told — truths  as  clear  as  pearly  drops  distill’d 
From  Evening's  tender,  blpnd,  and  tranquil 
eye. 

Like  those  bright  gems  by  nature's  lacteals 
fill’d,  • 

A myriad  atoms  swell'd  the  speaking  sigh. 

And  ask  you  what  it  meant? — impassioned 
sighs — 

Loit’rir.gs,  that  speak  how  much  we  wish 
to  stay, 

Murm’rings  that  only  wait  for  kind  replies. 
And  hnu  we  love  to  guard  us  on  the  way — 

Are  never  question’d,  self-assuming  swain, 
Licentious  looks  arraign  the  hopes  I prove. 

Giving  This  ardent  bosom  nameless  pam, 
Awak'ning  reason  from  the  dreaiu  of  love. 

Tliou  know’st  I never  sought  the  topmost 
hough, 

The  brawling  rook  there  builds  her  shaggy 
nest  ; 

The  vale  lias  ever  heard  Belinda's  vow, 

Tis  there,  with  one  dear  friend,  she  joys  to 
rest. 

Her  emblems  woodbine,  and  th’  uncultur'd 
rose, 

Above  her  little  lattic’d  gate  entwine. 

There,  woo’d  by  song,  both  peace  and  love 
repose  ; 

And  all  the  spring  and  summer  yields  is 
mine. 

There,  if  the  soul  should  satiate  with  ease, 
Tii’ harmonious  lyre  shall  charm  content 
to  stay  ; 

The  varied  notes,  ambitious  but  to  please, 
Shall  gild  with  joy  lite’s  darkest  win'ry 
day. 


ON  THE 

MARRIAGE  OF  TWO  AGED  PERSONS ; 

OR, 

CUPID  AND  HYMEN’S  FROLIC. 

0NE  morn,  ere  the  d«w  wa3  exhal’d  from 
tile  flow’rs, 

And  Nature  appear’d  in  a pearly  robe 
drest, 

While  birds  were  a singing  amidst  the  green 
bow’rs. 

YoungCupid  andHymen  arose  and  caress'd* 
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Not  oft  could  DamcVenus  her  children  unite, 

For  Plutns  malignantly  kept  thsui  apart: 

At  length,  by  persuasion,  she  saw  with  de- 
light 

Entwin’d  in  sweet  union  the  torch  and  the 
dart. 

Thus  early  they  rov’d  to  their  mother's  re- 
treat. 

She  entreated,  and  they  not  unwilling 
obey’d ; 

With  smiles  she  address'd  thorn  bewiteflingfy 
sweet, 

Her  eloquence  soothing  their  young  bo- 
soms sway'd. 

“ Dear  Cupid,”  she  said,  “ at  tire  young  and 
the  fair 

Heretofore  von  have  levei’  d your  iove- 
kindling  darts. 

Bond  your  how  now,  to  please  me,  and  aim 
at  a pair 

By  age  mark’d  with  w tinkles,  yet  youth- 
ful their  hearts. 

And  von,  my  lov’d  Hymen,  ow  Cupid  attend, 

When  loud  twangs  Ins  bow,  and  his  dart 
whizzing  tiles. 

Pierc’d  deep  when  yon  see  them,  assist  as  a 
friend, 

Appease  their  -oid's  anguish,  and  brighten 
their  eyes.” 

The  nove-hv  charm’d,  and  with  ardour  they 
went 

To  tire  fane  where  these  victims  were 
wont  to  repair  ; 

Cupid  bent  his  bow  twice,  and  lus  sharp  ar- 
rows sent 

Through  tiie  warm  bleeding  hearts  ot  these 
true  loi  ers  rare. 

Soft  lenitives  TI\ men  with  skill  iie  applied, 

And  urg’d  them  his  amulet  blissful  to  wear  :• 

The  deep-blushing  maiden  consented,  and 
sigh’d, 

Vow’d  the  lover  her  joys  and  her  sorrows- 
to  share. 

Let  the  thoughtless,  licentious,  and  gay  ridi- 
cule 

A union  like  this,  'tis  no  proof  of  their  wit : 

Bliss  appears  in  ali  shapes,  and  he  is  a; 
fool 

That  does  not  embrace,  it  in  the  form  lie 
thinks  !i'. 

Age  does  not  the  beavfs  best  affections  de- 
stroy, 

Benevolence,  friendship,  and  love  it  can 
feed, 

Yet  oft  ’us  neglected,  and  barrier’d  from  joy, 

By-cold  disrespect,  winch  few  youths  can 
conceal. 

Tlio’  silvery  hairs  now  their  temples  adorn, 

Thev’re  the  symbols  of  wisdom,  experi- 
ence,and  love  ; 

Evening  shades  e’er  succeed  the  gay  splen- 
dor of  mom, 

And  the  spring  soon  of  beauty  and  youth 
will  be  o’er. 

Ftb.  2,  LSOfci.  s ' J.  S. 


To  the  t.diibr  "f  t)  c Turvpejn  Mtgaztnr. 
sin, 

IF  the  following  attempt  to  versify  the  lines- 
from  ihf  Welch  bard,  inserted  in  your 
last  Number,  page  41,  should  meet  your 
approbation,  I xtiail  be  glad  to  see  it  in- 
serted, 

I am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

J.  M.  E. 

VERSIFICATION' 

OftaiAe  Lines  taken  from  the  La  Ys-of'C.a  nrru,- 
B.uu  o}  Din  a am,  a Hamlet  in  Monmouth- 
shire, formerly  a strong  jostle. 

lav  in  softest  melody  shall  stream. 

The  niem’ry  of  Curao'acus-its  theme  !' 
Fancy  pour! rays  Ins  spirit  hov’ring  near, 
While  mournful  music  invlls  upon  mine  ear; 
And  ae  soil  notes  escape  ray  harp’s  wildstring,. 
Their  roues  mild  tear-drops  to  my  eyelids 
bring  ; 

A pleasing  anguish  steals  upon  my  snul, 

Which  yields  in  sadness  to  its  blest  enniront. 
Valiant  Curactacus  ! as  good,  as  brave. 

Thou  first  of  British  heroes  known  a slave,. 
Thy  cherish’d  name  o'er  ev’ry  sense  must 
steal, 

A’nd  as  heav'n’s  dew  - ifs  infWienoe  wc  feel  : 

’Tis  but  to  read  of  thee  in  hist  ry’s  page, 

And  ev’rv  Briton  glows  with  braver  rage. 

The  pulsing  throb  that  now  my  bosom  pains. 
Tells  me 'tis  thy  best  blood  that  Jills  these 
veins  ; 

’Tis  nor  debas'd-?  ah  ! no,  the  noble  tide 
Flows  in  thy  race  with  more  than  forme- 
pride  ; 

And  though  in  Gwent *  * no  more  as  kings  wa- 
re ign. 

Yet  kings  sliall  know-  o>ur  blood  is  free  from 
stain  ! 

I feel  my  spirit  swell  nyy  daring  soul, 

Fierce  as  was-thme  to  sjairii  a lease  contronl  ; 
Who  shall  ils  ardent  fervour  now  confine; 
With  youthful  pow’r  I sing  the- glowing  line;. 
My  strength  is  tied— no  more  I draw  the  bow, 
“ But  God  alone  can  bring  mv  spirit  low.” 
There  is  iuy  son,  Llewellm,  princely  name. 
First-born  of  l.ora, — born  to  rise  in  fame. 

To  whom  the  hards  of  Gwent,  in  gladd'ning 
praise. 

Have  strung  their  harps,  and  tun'd  their 
youthful  lays  r. 

Oli  F onto  thee,  Llewellin,  it  is  giv’n 
To  shine  inarms,  the  favour’d  child  of  heav'n. 
'I  hv  soul  shall-know  ihe  mysteries  of  war. 
Anil  ihv  fame  spread  on  glorv’s  wings  afar! 
Oh  1 my  lov’d  laud  !*  Siberia,  dear,  but  lost  ? 
How  art  thou  fall’ll  ! by  rude  invaders  crosl  ! 
Where  now  the  hut,  within  whose  simple 
frame 

Caractacnfi.  receiv'd  the  mer,  of  fume  ? 

And,  ah  ! where  now  the  humble  clay-built 
shed 

Where,  free  from  sorrow’s  sigh,  and  ti Uriel 
dread, 


* Monmouthshiit. 

*1 
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Tlic  bards  cf  -Overt  w'.h  f icndly  fervour 
strove 

Who  should  lest  sing  of  liberty  and  love  ? 
Lovers  ot  -trilc  ! at. users  of  your  pow'r  ! 
Fierce  llom.ius!  wiiy  disturb,  our  peaceful 
hour  ? 

'Ah  ! whv  destroy  of  sweet  content  the  smile. 
And  thus  invade  our  rude  hut  happy  isle  ? 
Why  bid  us  quit  our  cols,  our  clay-built 
homes, 

“ For  stately  palaces,  and  lofty  domes  ?” 
Ancestrial  spirits  ! r.h  ! forefathers  brave  ! 
Simplicity  was  yours,  and  joy  it  gave  ; 

But,  all  ! when  came  the  direlnl  day  ot  strife, 
Tour  liberties  ye  lost,  but  ’twas  with  life  ! 
Curst  be  the  foe,  who  fought  for  spoil,  not 
fame  ; 

Immortal  be  Cavactacns's  name  ! 

Where  died  the  brave?  where  do  his  re- 
lics rest? 

The  spot  that  holds  his  ashes  must  be  blest ! 
.The  bards  of  other  days  on  legends  fair 
Have  stor’d  tins  knowledge  with  peculiar 
care : 

In  ancient  Britain's  learned  lore  'tis  trac’d. 
And  shall  it  by  the  unlearned  be  defac’d  ? 
filial!  Gwent's  invaders , learn  the  long  kept 
trust, 

Or  shall  they  dare  disturb  his  sacred  dust? 
Yon  castle*  consecrates  him  truly  brave, 

'Its  tow’rs  o’erlook  Caractacus’s  grave  1 
For,  in  the  learned  lore  ot  other  times, 

The  bards  have  wrote  these  rude  but  truth- 
fraught  rhymes: 

« On  the  high  mount  that  looks  toward  the 
north. 

From  the  great  citvi'  as  you  wander  forth, 
■Sleeps  great  Caructaeus  within  Ins  tomb. 

Till  God,  the  Cod  of  Bran,*  to  earth  shall 
come  1” 

■But,  ah  ! the  deadly  l'oc  their  laulchions 
raise, 

And  Carulli  now  mutt  terminate  his  lavs  ! 

J.  M.  L. 


USES. 

jit .dressed  to  Hiss  Maria  L Walworth, 

Surreif,  mid  received  hi/  her  this  lust  St. 
Vuleiitimd<s  day. — iErom  Minims,  May  <i, 
18d7. 

"j^O  venal  hard  has  sketch’d  a ribald  strain, 
**■’  To  wound  thy  hallow’d  sight  with  aught 
profane  ; 

NT9  flippant  muse,  Maria,  dares  intrude 
A perl,  (lull-offspring  ot  vile  fancy  s brood: 
•But  one,  Brilaiinia’s  empire  to  maintain, 

Fate  bade  to  join  tile  guardians  of  the  main  : 


* Dm  hum. 

t C -erwent,  a village  in  Monmouthshire, 
the  Vena  Siluruinot  the  Romans. 

i lie  was  taken  captive,  with  Caractacus, 
to  Rome,  where  he  embraced  Christianity, 
•Oil  his  return  fo  Britain,  he  preached  tire 
goepel  to  the  Ui'iious. 


From  foreign  foes  fair  Eng'and's  clime  to 
shield. 

And  in  the  sacred  cause  her  sword  to  wield  : 
Far  from  Castiiliu's  stream,  the  classic  grove, 
Friendship's  mild  sway,  ill’  enchanting  voice 
of  love, 

— From  tropic  heals  the  mystic  lines  he  sends, 
And  at  thy  feet  with  holy  reverence  bends  1 
Go,  Syhilie  leaf,  in  strains  devoid  ot  art 
Convey  rh’  impassion’d  language  of  the  heart  : 
Sav,  llio’  far  distant  from  his  native  shores. 

He  lingers  life,  departed  joys  deplores; 

Tho’  doom’d  to  feel  misfortune’s  stern  con- 
trol:!. 

And  pour  his  plaints  to  seas  that  round  him 
roll  ; 

Tho’  un propitious  still  his  fate  may  prove, 

No  power  can  fortune  have  to  change  his 
love ! 

But  star,  my  muse,  the  pleasing  theme  pro- 
long ! 

Can  fancy  droop  when  love  inspires  the  song  ?• 
Hear,  mighty  luve  ! ami  grant  thy  suppliant  s 
pray’r  ; 

Maria  merits  love’s  peculiar  care.' 

Tlum,  whose  vast  empire  wide-extended  lie'. 
Sees  unknown  waters  blend  with  distant  skies. 
With  light  primeval,  and  creation’s  birth. 
Whose  mystic  spirit. moves  upon  the  earth  ; 
Belov’d  of  Heav’n,  to  act  his  high  behest, 
Whose  glorious  influence  circling  worlds  at- 
test. 

Assist  her  steps  by  virtue’s  powerful  aid  : 

So  shall  sweet  peace  attend  the  iovely  maid  ; 
The  young  delights  to  joy  her  days  dispose. 
And  golden  numbers  yield  their  pure  repose. 
Go,  Subille  leaf,  my  ardent  vows  convey, 
lit  artless  verse  ati  act  ton’s  tribute  pay. 

ORESTES. 

His  Majesty's  Ship , 

6th  May,  1807. 


SOLITUDE. 

TV  varied  clouds  the  wandering  moon  dis- 
plays. 

Thro’  tins  sequester’d  shade,  her  vivid 
beams ; 

While  night-birds  flutter  o’er  the  flow’ry 
maze, 

And  fancy  with  unbound  idea  teems. 

Here,  where  the  flow’ret  blooms  and  fades 
unseen, 

Where  the  wild  rose  now  sips  the  midnight 
dew; 

Here,  where  no  gorgeous  pomp  invade*  the 
green. 

And  Nature  only  fills  the  rural  view  ; 

Jure  let  me  wander,  meditate,  and  learn, 

Wilde  empty  pleasures  pall  the  vacant 
mind  ; 

Where  Vue.  disguis'd,  is  seen  at  ev’ry  turn, 

And  Virtue  to  her  art. flee  ks  blind. 
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There  Love  and  Friendship  often  learn  too 
late. 

While  Disappointment  gnaws  the  inward 
wound, 

Wh  i!e  Woe  comes  teeming  in  at  cv'ry  gate, 

That  Faith  and  Truth  can  never  there  be 
found. 

Here  tho’  no  temples  draw  my  wond’ring 
eyes. 

Or  midnight  revels  sink  at  Pleasure’s 
shrine. 

Innumerable  charms  their  place  supplies, 

Such  charms  as  I would  ever  wish  were 
mine. 

The  lucid  stream,  the  wild-forsaken  flow’rs. 

Shewn  by  the  moon-beams  thro’  the  silent 
glade  ; 

The  wild  rude  harmony  that  calls  the  pow’rs 
Of  fond  imagination  to  the  shade1. 

Hackney-road,  I'ith  Oct.  11107.  T.  13. 


THE  BACHELOR. 

Dcs  est  uxoria  lites  ! Ovid. 

’Tis  said,  the  portion  of  a wife 
Is  nought  but  quarrelling  and  strife  ! 

T_ff  APPY  the  man,  who  free  from  cares 
"S  J Passes  in  peace  his  latter  years; 
Descending  slow  the  hill  of  life, 

Without  that  worst  of  plagues — a wife  I 
Him  no  discordant  cries  awake, 
jVo  children  squalling  for  a cake; 

And  when  his  ev’ning  rest  he  takes, 

No  scolding  wife  his  slumber  breaks. 

He  sleeps  upon  his  couch  at  case, 

Whilst  all  is  quiet — all  is  peace  : 

No  sons,  impatient  for  bis  death. 

Anxious  await  his  parting  breath. 

The  bachelor  considers  tills 
The  height  of  ev’ry  human  bliss : 

He  treads  the  mazy  paths  of  life 
Unbless’d  by  Heaven’s  best  gift — a wife, 
Whose  heart  an  equal  share  sustains 
In  all  hisjo\s  and  all  his  pains: 

No  infant  bps  (in  accents  mild) 

Lisp  out  “ Papa”- — lie  has  no  child  ! 

No  daughter  tends  Ins  latter  days  ; 

No  son  a father’s  care  repays  ; 

Unfell  the  choicest  gift  oi  Jove, 

He  knows  not  what  it  is — to  love  ! 

JAMES  13.  BROWN- 
40,  IF 6’ . 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

The  following  was  the  result  of  a conversation 
1 lately  had  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  on 
the  subject  of  French  talkativeness  and 
noisy  mirth  in  coffee-houses.  He  asked 
me  what  could  he  the  cause  of  so  striking 
a difference  between  two  nations  divided 


by  so  narrow  a strait  as  that  of  Calais, 
He  above  all  seemed  to  pride  himself  in  Ins 
reserved  gravity,  which  nothing  was  ca- 
llable to  alter. 

Au  grave  Damok,  qui.  demandait  pour- 
quoi  Von  fait  tant  de  bruit  en  France 
dans  les  Cafes. 

I. 

CES  vers  emus  apprendront  la  cause 
Pourquoi  le  frivole  Franyais 
Parle  sans  eesse,  et  sur  tout  glose, 
Admirateur  de  ses  exces. 

D’ou  vient  qu’ennemi  du  silence, 

II  voit  1’avcu  cl e l’ignorance 
Dans  votre  laciturnite; 

Et  croit  a force  de  paroles 
Prefer,  meme  a ses  hyperboles. 

La  force  de  la  verit6. 

II. 

Des  qtie  le  Dieu  de  la  Folie 
Eut  quitte  la  c6leste  cour. 

On  dit  qu’il  vint  en  Italic, 

Vpulant  y fixer  son  sejour. 

Pour  ofetemr  la  preference, 

De  tomes  parts  on  vit  la  France 
Lui  depqter  des  orateurs. 

Charmfi  de  leurs  graces  16geres, 

Le  Dieu  se  rendit  aux  prieres 
De  ces  fervens  adoratcurs. 

HI. 

Mais  en  laissantle  Capitole 

Apx  ombres  de  ces  tiers  Ilo.mains, 

Aussi  fameux  par  la  parole. 

Que  redoutables  aux  liumaiiis; 

II  leur  donna,  pour  recompense 
De  leur  pieuse  ol>6issance, 

Bn  monument  de  sa  Bonte. 

Au  Capitole  il  regne  encore, 

Car  dans  le  Pontife  on  adore 
Les  traits  de  sa  Divimte. 

IV. 

Dejii  Paris  dans  son  liommage 
Dresse  desautels  a Momus. 

Harpocrate  pleure  de  rage 
De  voir  ses  temples  abatlus. 

Pour  cachci-sa  triste  defaite, 

Il  vaelierclier  unerctraite 
Incqunue  mi  plaisir  bruyant; 

Et  les  voeux  d’un  peuple  de  Sages 
L’appellant  sur  ces  beaux  rivages 
L’ont  bien  venge  d’un  peuple  enfant. 

V. 

Depuis  ce  terns  nouyeau  Socrate, 

L’Anglais  partage  sesloisirs 
Entre  le  cube  d’harpocratc 
El  de  Minerve  les  plaisirs. 

On  dirait  qu’inspire  jiar  elle, 

A la  Ratson,  toujours  tldelle. 

Bln  Cafe  parait  a ses  yeux 
Comiue  une  Salle  litleraire 
Oil  l’on  va  remplacer  Homere 
Par  un  nectar  digne  des  Dieux. 

Chelsea,  1808.  - CH£S  TAXCRE. 
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SHERIFFS 


APPOINTED  BY  HIS  MAJESTY  IN 

J^EDFO RDSIIIRF. — Richard  Orlebar,  of 
Paddington,  Esq. 

Berkshire. — William  Congreve,  of  Aldermas- 
tou  Park,  Esq. 

Buckinghamshire. — Richard  Dayrell,  of  I.il- 
lingstone  Dayrell,  Esq. 

Camb.  and.  blunt. — Sir  He  nr}'  Peyton,  of 
Emneth,  Bart. 

Cheshire. — Charles  Trelawney  Brereton,  of 
Sholwick  Park,  Esq. 

Cumberland. — Thomas  Irvin, Sf  JusticeTown, 
Esq. 

Derbyshire. — Postponed. 

Devonshire. — Sir  Henry  Carcw,  of  Haccombe, 
Bart. 

Dorsetshire. — Nicholas  Charles  Daniel,  of 
Upway,  Esq. 

Essex. — John  Coggan,  of  Wanstead,  Esq. 

Gloucestershire. — Sir  Thomas  Crawley  Boe- 
vey,  of  Flaxley  Abbey,  Bart. 

ilerefordshirc. — Samuel  Peploc,  ofGarnstone, 
Esq. 

Hertfordshire.— James  Smyth,  of  Ashlvn’s 
Hall,  Esq. 

Kent. — Charles  Milner,  of  Preston  Park,  Esq. 

Leicestershire  — John  Finch  Simpson,  of 
Lannde  Abbey,  E-q. 

Lincolnshire. — The  lion.  William  Beauclerc, 
commonly  called  Lord  William  Beauclerc, 
of  Rudbourne. 

Monmouthshire. — William  Morgan,  of  Mam- 
blind,  Esq. 

Norfolk. — John  Thurston  Mott,  of  Barming- 
ham,  Esq. 

Northamptonshire. — George  Fleet  Evans,  of 
Laxton,  Esq. 

Northumberland. — CuthbertEilison.of  Broom- 
house,  Esq. 

Nottinghum&l'ire. — John  Manners  Sutton,  of 
Kelhatn,  Esq. 

Oxfordshire. — The  Hon.  Thomas  Parker,  of 
Ensham  Ilali. 

Rutlandshire. — Thomas  Bryan,  of  Stoke,  Esq. 

Shropshire. — Ralph  Browne  Wyld  Browne, 
of  Caughiey,  Esq. 


COUNCIL,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1808. 

Somersetshire. — Charles  Kcmcys  Tynte,  of 
Haleswcll,  Esq. 

Staffordshire. — Postponed. 

County  of  Southampton. — George  Ilanbury 
Michell,  ofTichfield  Lodge,  Esq. 

Suffolk. — John  Vernon,  ofNactan,  Esq. 

Surrey. — James  Mangles,  of  Woodbridge, 
Esq. 

Sussex. — William  Stanford,  of  Preston,  Esq. 

Warwickshire. — Postponed. 

W iltshire. — John  Holton, -of Grittleton,  Esq, 

Worcestershire.  — Sir  John  Packington,  of 
Westwood,  Bart. 

Yorkshire. — William  Joseph  Dennison,  of 
Aylon,  Esq. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Cdermarthcnshirc. — Morgan  Price  Lloyd,  of 
Glansevin,  Esq. 

Pembroke. — John  Hensleigh  A(lpn,  of  Car- 
selty,  Esq.  , , 

Cardigan. — Morgn»5Jones,  of  Panthyrlis,  Esq. 

Glamorgan. — The  lion.  William  Booth  G rey, 
ot  Dutiryn. 

Brecon. — Postponed. 

Radnor. — Thomas  Thomas, of  Penkerrig,  Esq. 

NORTH  WALES. 

Merioneth. — Lewis  Price  Edwards,  of  Tol- 
garth,  Esq. 

Caernarvonshire. — Robert  Thomas  Carreg,  of 
Carreg,  Esq. 

Anglesey. — Edward  Jones,  of  Cromlech,  Esq. 

Montgomeryshire. — Robert  Knight  of  Gwern- 
goe.  Esq. 

Denbighshire. — Richard  Henry  Kenrick,  of 
Nantclwydd,  Esq. 

Flintshire. — Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Trcbicrdd, 
Esq. 

SHERIFF, 

Appointed  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  Council,  for  the  Year  1808. 

Cornwall. — J.  T.  Cory  ton,  of  Crocadon,  Esq. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  TFIJ5 

SECQNp  SESSION  OF  THE  FOURTH  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

[Continued  from  page  65.) 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


JANUARY  27. 

/^OPIES  of  the  late  orders  in  Couscil  were 
presented  by  Lord  Havvkesbury,  and 
gave  qccasion  to  a'  conversation  of  some 
length,  between  Lords  Auckland,  Holland, 
and  Grenville,  who  disapproved  the  mea- 
sures; and  Lords  Hawkesbury'  and  Bathurst, 
who  defended  them. 

28.  The  house,  after  a desultory  debate, 
voted  their  thanks  to  the  officers  and  men 
employed  in  the  expedition  fo  Copenhagen. 


29.  The  only  business  that  occurred  was, 
the  correction  of  an  omission  in  the  list  of 
officers  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  house  were 
voted  on  the  preceding  day. 

Fed.  2.  Lord  Moira  brought  in  a bill 
(which  was  read  and  ordered  to  he  printed) 
for  the  revisal  of  the  code  of  debtor  and 
creditor  law,  and  for  the  punishment  of  frau- 
dulent debtors. 

3.  Lords  Auckland,  Moira,  and  Spencer 
expressed  a wish  that  the  petition  of  Sir  J. 
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Iir-i,  a r]n:;rmr.t  'to  -»hc  Roxburgh  title  anti 
f-.sta’t",  should  be  heard  before  its  turn,  : ri 
consideration  of  the  great  age  of  the  peti- 
tion r,  and  the  question  involving  a matter 
of  i r; vi lege. 

T :e  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  there 
’«•  no-  ft  wer  than  J do  appeals,  viz.  Cl  from 
t'i  inrts  in  England.  28  from  those  it;  Ire- 
J tiid,  end  116  from  Scotland,  some  or  winch 
c.ml  I not  arrive  to  a hearing  in  that  house 
m less  than  ten  or  eleven  years. — -The  fur- 
»!'  r c nsklertrtwn  of  the  subject  was  ad- 
jo  irned. 

4.  Lord  Grenville  moved  for  a copy  of 
the  message  ol  the  American  president  to 
t oneless  on  the  28th  October,  with  a view 
to  the.  better  understanding  of  the  reciprocal 
interests  of  the  two  countries:  he  was  iin- 
*» tiling  that  we  should  . ail d the  United  States 
to  the  already  formidable  confedr  rac  y against 
hr.  Much,  however,  as  he  was  disposed  to 
deprecate  a war  with  America,  he  should 
r.f*'  nr  t tiiuk.  of  averting  that  evil  hv  the  sur- 
rendt  r of  any  of  the  just  rights  of  England, 
more  especially  of  her  maritime  rights,  to 
v' Inch  she  owed  almost  every  thing-  Sooner 
would  he  consent  to  perish  in  a -struggle  ten 
their  assertion  and  conservation,  than  t limit 
•of  surrendering  them  in  order  to  j r vent 
‘that  jtruggle.  Much  'better  was  it  to  tail  in 
the  endeavour  to  maintain  them,  than  fami  ly 
and  del i bt lately  to  surrender  fhut  lrom 
•Ovlnclj  sprung  our  proudest  glory,  lrom  which 
chiefly  iitnvcwi  our  strength  aud  prosperity. 
Efe  should  atill,  notwithstanding,  .cherish  tlte 
idea  that  the  .good  sett-re  and  mode  ration 
■of  the  two  countries  would  obviate  the  nc-. 
ecssity  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  that  .their 
mutual  interests  would 'point  out  a safer  and 
wiser  conduct  to  pursue. 

Lord  Hawkosburv  had  no  obje.clieii  to  the 
production  ot  the  paper  in  quest  ion.;  and 
■observed  that  ministers,  m tinnr  iiogocia  “on 
with  America,  had  manifested  a deposition 
•to  pence  wid  moderation,  hut  never  would 
•consent  to  sacrifice  those  rights  on  winch 
the  existence  of  the  empire  depended. 

5.  Lord  Auckland  presented  Sir  J.  Innes’s 
petition  respi  •■ting  the  Roxburgh  estates,  ami 
.gave  notice  ot  Ins  intention  ot  making  :t  the 
subject  of  a motion  oil  Monday. 

8.  The  Duke  of  Xortolk  moved  for  a 
■variety  ot  papers  connected  with  the  expe- 
dition to  Copenhagen,  -conceiving  that  tlio-e 
■already  before  the  house  wyre  iiivuflich-iit  to 
the  justification  of  ministers.  He  thought 
the  navy  of  Denmark,  m the  hands  ot  its 
sovereign,  would  have  enabled  him  to  have 
luauiianfed  h,s  neetralilv  against  -the.  utmost 
ebb. '.sol  France.;  and  iurther,  that  il  would 
have  conliottled  the  operations  ol  Russia, 
who  was  now  left  in  complete  dominion  of 
[tie  Dal  lie. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  contended,  that 
the  necessity  of  the  measure  w as  in  itself  a 
•complete  just  ideation.  He  alluded  to  the 
ass-  mblenu  nt  of  a large  force  at  Hamburg]), 
a,  meant  to  overawe,  if  not  to  conquer  Deu- 


mark  : Buonaparte,  both  after  the  battle  of 
Frierfland,  and  at  Pans,  betrayed  Ins  pur- 
povg  of  eoTnbitiiitg  the  navies  hf  Denmark 
ami  Portugal  in  the  plan  of  humbling  tins 
c >u:ury.  Denmark  he  thought  incompetent 
to  its  mvit  deli-nee,  and  tiic  insufficiency  of 
provisions  in  ?<\-d  tin!  would  have  ootmscrl 
any  etfectual  assistance'  on  our  part.  Had 
the  Danish  fleet  joined  that  of  Russnt,  as  it 
unquestionahl v would  have  done,  the  marine 
of  Sued  ii  - 1 have  fallen,  and  a licet  of 
40  sail  would  have  thus  menaced  this  conns 
try — the  prompt  aud  gallant  energy  of  mi- 
nisters had  prevented  that  calamity,  and  in-, 
dieted  on  Buonaparte  the, severest  blow  he 
had  felt  since  he  cotniner.ced  his  reign. 

Lord  HmchinsM;,1  front  local  observation 
and  correct  information,  thought  Denmark 
able  to  defend  -tier  neuira'Hy,  and  that  she 
was  determined  to  do  so.  When  a French 
force  was  assembled  on  the  Danish  frontiers.',' 
the  knew  the  Crown  Prince,  rather  than  subs 
mit  to  France,  was  resolved  to  evacuate 
Holstein  and  retire  info  Ins  islands.  He  next 
adverted  to  thc-situutrou  of  the  Russian  and 
"French  armies  previous  to  the  battle  P Fried-' 
land — the  army  of  Bcuniiigsen,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  a. i unruled  only  to  70,009 
men,  with  two  small  corps  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion, comprising  about  30,000  men,  in  all 
1 OOVtOO.  The  French  had  360,000  lntu^ 
After  a series  of  sanguinary  actions,  .the  Rus- 
sians crossed  the  Nuemeii  on  the  Mth  June, 
with  a loss  of  ,10,000  men,  having  in  the 
eleven  preceding  (lavs,  no  lent  limn  1818 
officers,  and  27  generals  either  killed  nr 
wounded.  His  lordship  thought  peace  una- 
voidable to  Russia.;  and  he  allowed  the  pro- 
ba-l'iiity  that  Iter  connection  with  France 
might  have  tended  to  a rupture  with  tiny 
country.;  -but  he  knew;,  from  two  conversa- 
tions with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  that  thar 
attack  on  Copenhagen  hastened  that  event, 
his  imperial  Majesty  having  emphatically, 
and  vep  -iticdly  declared  that  he  would  have 
saiwlaclton  lor  the  .outrage  dene  to  Di  ltinark; 
that  he  was  resolved  to  adhere'  to  her,  arid 
to  piofect  file  ntdependen  ’«  eil  the  Bailie, 
lli  had  communicated Tl.isr.  conversations  to 
ministers,  and  was  surprised  that  Ins  de- 
spatches were  uul  includ  'd  hi  the  papets 
whu  h they  bad  produced  to  the  house. 

J .tied  L'rskuie  vraseiirry  to  st-e.  the  British 
gen  ."’.im* .-lit  degenerate  into  the  servile  imi- 
tator ol  the  ruler"  of  France;  and  that  wr, 
who  first  engaged  m the  war  as  the  conserva- 
tors of  political  morality,  should  become  in 
the  , nd  Us  ilagrav.1  violators.  He  admitted 
to  a lair  extent  the  law  of  sell-defence  : m 
ca-e  ot  fire,  the  oivnur  of  the  adjoining  tenv- 
ment  w as  justified  m ptiHing  down  tnsmigh- 
hours  house  to  prevent  the  ilaines  extending 
to  Ins  oivii;  hut  if  the  fire  was  m the  litty- 
ntiirkel,  a person  living  at  Hyde- park-corner 
would  hardly  he  warranted  in  pulling  down 
all  the  intermediate  houses;  and  much  less 
so  if  he  only  heard  from  somebody  that  there 
was  a fire  there,  or  that -sonic  incendiary  in- 
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ended  to  kindle  one.  Ministers  had  given 
new  names  to  the  Danish  shins*  as  gypsies 
fin  to  the  children  they  steal. 

Lord  Boringdon  deled  led  ministers,  an  1 
imputed  io  Lord  Hutchinson. some  failure  of 
accurac  r or  of  memory. 

Lords  Harroxf  In,-  Limerick,  Hawkcisburv, 
nod  Mularave  spoke  on  the  same  Mite,  rest- 
ing the  justification  of  the  me.. sure  on  its 
obvious  necessity,  France  h-i-l  destroyed- 
ton  public  law  of  nations;  and  'fall  the  nii- 
t'ifitis  of  Europe  acquiesced  m 'hat  aboiit.on, 
ir  not  to  be  expected-  that  »e  would 
adhere  to  it  to  our  destruction. 

Lor  i Hsiwkcshury  p unted  o it  the  facility 
with  which  a French  arms  no  hr  p iss  into. 
X'eahuid.  Iiyduftanciug.  that  oUhongh  a strong 
llotdlu  Intel v lined: lilt  enure  coa-t  uudei  an 
active  olfict-r  (Admiral  Kents),  tin:  vessfis 
not  heim:  a nnle  asunder,  yet  Lie  enemy 
passed  m boats  during  i..c  night  tiaooic.  ved. 

Lords  Moi; a,  Jersey,,  bi.  Vincent,  rev, 
Darnlev,  and  Sidimmth  supported  the  mo- 
tion, and  in  decided  tern.,  u-prn baled  the 
conduct  of  ministers.  A:  half  past  li  ve  m 
tile  mu  nine  thi"-.  house  itn  uLd.— Ayes  pro- 
sent  Art,  proxies  i;> — loud  -Jt). — Noes  pre- 
sent 68.  proxies'  57 — Total  111.). — Majority 
ti.-r  iijitn stet s 57. 

9.  Tlicir  lordships  were  engaged  by  mi 
Irish  appeal, 

10.  An  account  of  the  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  Greenland  iisiiery  was  pre- 
sented. 

If.  Lord  Sid  moil  ill  gave  notice  of  a mo- 
tion respecting  the  .Danish  ships  ; and 

Lord  (iryudle  moved  for -it  copy  of  the 
treaty  with  America,.  not,  ratidcd  by,  that 

government. 

Lord  Grey  moved  for  various-documents 
Pending  ty  explain  the  notice  of  ilie  proposals 
made  l>v  Austria  and  Russia,  for  effecting  a 
peace  between  this  country  and  Fi  ance.  A. 
debate  of 'considerable  length  ensued  the 
chief  interest  of  which  arose  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Lord  IL.ichnison,  as  tv  the  re 
I'aiivc  stremrth  ol  the  French  and  Russian- 
armit'S.  ITfc  declared,  llmt,  in  Apr.!  last,  he 
had  advised  ministers  not  to  send  any  troops 
pi  the  continent,  from  an,  enure'  conviction 
that  they  confl  do  no  good  there. 

Lord' Bathurst  called  Ins  lordship  to  order, 
as  disclosing  confidential  comine.tuc.il  ions 
which  took  place  between  htm  and  Ins  go- 
vteniment ; and 

Lords  Hawkesbury,.  Kldoa,  and-  Molgrave 
s^Mike  to  die  same  ederf. 

Lord  Hjilchm-ou  justified  the  line  lie  had 
adopted,  from  the  circumstance  of  ministers 
having  ({noted -garbled  and  partial  passages 
from  ins  despatches  thereby  misrepresenting 
their  general  tendency  and  purport. 

15.  Lord  Auckland  made  Ins  promised 
notion  for  a committee  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  late  orders  in  council,  which 
his  lordship  considered  as  unjust  m their 
operation  on  nuulfciiaing  neutrals , and  im- 


politic, as  uniting:  the  world  in  hostility  to- 
wards us.  lie  contended,  that  A nerica  a eh 
Denmark  had  not  acquiesced  m die  arrange- 
ment mane  by  France;  and  therefore  should 
in.t  be. involved  m the  measures  of  retalia- 
tion adopted  by  io  in  consequence. 

Lords  Erskiue,  King,.  Grenville,  and  Si  is 
month  supported  the  motion  lor  a com.!:  . r 
lee,  although  the  lat.er  wjs  not  prepared  '■> 
decide  upon  tiie  general  merits?  of  the  qu, 
tioii- 

Lords  Bathurst,  Eldon,  and  Hawkesbiiiy 
<f  tended  the  orders;  and  contended,  lint 
their  expediency  was  so  self-evident,  as  tv 
render  further  inquiry  unnecessary. 

T he  debate  continued  till  lialf  past  f.r  r 
o’clock;  when  their  lordships  divided  — 
/vets,  including  18  proxies,  43 — Noes,  i.  s> 
eluding  15prox.es,  UXi. — Majority  lor  un- 
Kistt-rs  53. 

16.  I lie  bills  on  the  table  were  respec- 
tively forwarded.  , 

17.  Several  peers  assembled,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Wes: minster  Abbey,,  tulwar  a »er-t 
moil  preached  by  the  Bisliop  ol  Bristol. 

13.  Lord  Grenville  moveu  for  the  Mihslar.  c 
of  the  dales  and  the  information  reeein  4 
In  ministers,  t h it  the  decree  of  the  Front'll 
Emperor  against  neutral  commerce  had  beta, 
noted  on  with  increased  rigour,  as  averruj 
Lv  them  in  defence  of  the  late  orders  ip. 
Council.. 

Lords  Hawkeshury,  F.ldon,  and  tiie  Da!  e 
of  .Montrose  opposed  the  motion,  as  leudn  g 
to  an.  injurious  and  unnecessary  dis.closuns 
of  I lie  sources  of  communication.  U:ui  - 
Visum,.  however,  lliere  appeared — /»  ves  o'? 
— Noes  33. — Majority  figao.si  mi/iisten  9. 

Lord  Sidmoutli  made  Ins  promised  mottoqi 
for  an  address  to  Ins  Majesty,  praying  Hit 
the  s ups  taken  ai  Copenhagen  might  lie  k j.t- 
i : i Mich  u stale  as  nut  to  preclude  or  put  u 
1 . -i /i r,l  the  possibility  ot  lli.-ir  being  evil., 
twallv  restored  to  Denmark  on  the  conclu- 
sion.of  a peace. 

Lin*  iiioitou  gave  rise  to  n debate  wlmh 
lasted  til!  half  oast  one  : in  which  the  varim  s 
arguments  be  I ore  employ  eii,  to  e.-ta  l i.sht  e 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  seizure  <u  the  e 
ships,  were  r j > .itcil  by  Lords  Siduioutli,  } J- 
lcu  liorimgh,  Krslxme,  Selkirk,  Darqley,  and 
Ga-enviiie ; while  Lords  Kl.iiui,  Loringeoj., 
Hun  mi  l>v,  WesUnordaud,  Rodcsdale,  ai  d 
iMulgravi:  justified  thfx  measure  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  ; and  opposed  the  m’ota  n, 
as  depriving  the  country,  el  an  available  force, 
and  trenching  on  tire  prerogative  o!  lie 
cio-. vn,  by  pi ‘-scribing  to  ‘t  a line  ot  conduct 
in  treating  for  peace. 

{.ill  a division,  there  were — Hontents  31  ; 
proxies  ‘.’(I— Total  51.—  -Xoii-conlcnts  6!  ; 
proxies  44—  lot  it  105.— .Majority  for  un- 
tcsiers  54. 

i-9.  In  the  S -otcii  appeal.  Wilkie  r.  John- 
son, their  lord-hips  decided  mlav an  0l.!h® 
iatteC,  with  i‘.lb  costs. 
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• HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


JANUARY  25. 

T ORD  STOP  FORI)  presented  Tj  is  Majes- 
tv’s  answer  t»  tlie  address  oft  hat  liotise. 

A debate  of  some  length  arose  from  the 
vmsustained  objection  of  Mr.  W.  Dnndas  to 
the  introduction  of  a bill  for  prevention  of 
grants  of  offices  in  reversion. 

26.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the 
papers  relative  to  bis  Majesty's  request  for 
the  mediation  of  Russia  towards  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  between  Britain  and  Den- 
mark, were  voted. 

A conversation  of  some  length  ensued  as 
to  the  expediency  of  producing  some  pa- 
pers respecting  Portugal,  and  as  to  tune 
for  discussing  those  relating  to  the  late  or- 
ders in  Council. 

The  house  afterwards,  in  a committee  cf 
supply,  voted  that  a supply  be  granted  to 
his  Majesty. 

'1  he  fifth  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Military  Inquiry  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

27.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  relinquish  tlie  bill 
he  hud  proposed  last  session,  for  the  collec- 
tion u;  the  assessed  taxes,  some  of  its  enact- 
ments being  objectionable.  He  afterwards 
presented  copies  of  tlie,  orders  in  Council; 
and,  in  reply  to  some  observations  from  Lord 
II,  Petty,  mentioned  the  intention  ot  minis- 
ters to  apply  for  an  act  ol  indemnity  on  the 
subject  of  them. 

28.  Lord  Castlcreagb  moved  the  thanks 
of  the  bouse  to  the  officers  and  men  en- 
gaged in  the  Baltic  expedition.  1 1 is  lord- 
ship  urged  the  importance  and  difficulty  of 
the  service  ; stating  that  there  were  14,000 
regular  troops  in  Copenhagen,  and  that  the 
militia  in  Zealand  amounted,  with  the  regu- 
lars, to  3.5,000  men. 

Mr.  Windham,  in  a vbry  ingenious  and 
argumentative  speech,  opposed  tlie  vote,  as 
uncalled  for  by  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Tierney  concurred  in  the  same  sen- 
timents, and  denied  the  regular  forces  of  tlie 
Da  nes  at  Copenhagen  to  have  exceeded 
H, 700  men. 

Mr.  Brand  and  Sir  F.  Burdett  likewise  op- 
posed the  vole  ; but  it  was.carried  by  a ma- 
jority of  100  to  19. 

29.  The  Speaker  observed,  that  the  per- 
sons who  had  presented  petitions  from  Liver- 
pool, Shrewsbury,  and  Malton,  not  having 
renewed  them  this  session,  the  same  were 
become  void,  and  their  recognizances  es- 
treated. 

The  house  voted  100,000  seamen,  and 
30,000  marines,  fur  the  service  of  the  vear, 
and  3,1 23,500,1.  lor  their  wages;  3,311,0001. 
for  their  victualling;  5,070,0001.  for  wear, 
tear,  and  building  of  ships  ; and  521,0001. 
for  naval  ordnance. 

Feu.  1.  The  Speaker  communicated  the 
thanks  of  the  house  to  Generals  Finch,  Cios- 


vennr,  and  Wellesley,  and  to  Sir  IT.  Pop- 
ham,  for  their  services  at  Copenhagen  ; and 
those  officers  expressed  their  thank»ior  the 
honour  done  them. 

Altera  few  observations  from  SirS.Romil- 
ly  and  Mr.  Percival,  the  reversion  bill  passed. 

2.  The  house  was  occupied  by  notices  of 
motions  for  papers,  Ac.  and  balloting  tor  a 
committee  to  try  the  Banbury  petition. 

3.  Mr.  Ponsonby  made  his  promised  mo- 
tion, for  censure,  on  ministers  for  the  recent 
attack  on  Copenhagen.  In  a very  able 
speech,  he  reprobated  their  conduct  on  that 
occasion,  and  quoted  their  own  declarations 
to  prove  that  Denmark  had  65,000  men 
ready  to  defend  her  neutrality  against  France. 
He  urged  the  innocence  of  the.  Danish  go- 
vernment ot  anv  view  hostile  to  tins  coun- 
try, from  the  cncnnistance  of  350  of  their 
ships,  valued  at  two  millions rix-doliars,  being 
suffered  to  remain  in  our  ports  ; and  affirmed, 
that  ministers  had  not  the  slightest  grounds 
for  impeaching  the  good  faith  of  Denmark; 
whni  they  attacked  her.  If  they  knew  Den- 
mark to  be  hostilely  inclined,  why  did  they 
not  dismantle  her  fortifications  when  they 
occupied  them;  but  having  created  an  enemy, 
they  gave  him. hack  the  means  for  our  mo- 
lestation. 

Mr.  Canning  combated  the  arguments  of 
the  preceding  speaker ; and  contended,  that 
Divainark  was  hostile  to  this  country  since 
the  defeat  ot  the  northern  confederacy,  and 
that  such  disposition  was  embodied  by  the 
strong  compulsion  of  France.  He  alluded 
to  the  otTir  made  by  France  to  Sweden,  to 
give  Norway  toiler  as  the  price  ot  her  neu- 
trality, adduced  other  instances  of  ihe  weak 
and  dependent  state  of  Denmark,  and  con- 
eluded  by  justifying  the  policy  ot  the.  enter- 
prise on  all  its  grounds. 

Messrs.  Windham,  Foster,  and  Whitbread 
strongly  protested  against  the  conduct  oi 
ministers  on  this  occasion,  as  a gross  violation 
of  the  iaw  of  nations,  and  of  every  moral 
and  political  obligation. 

Lord  G.  L.  Cower  stated,  that  the  unfa- 
vourable change  in  the  sentiments  ot  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  towards  this  country,  re- 
sulted from  the  failure  of  our  promised  co- 
operation on  the  continent,  by  which  the 
undivided  pressure  of  the  war  tell  on  him, 
and  produced  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

Lords  Palmerston  and  Castlcreagb,  and 
Messrs.  Morris  and  Lyttleton  thought  the 
documents  already  before  the  house  amply 
justified  ministers  for  the  measures  they  had 
adopted. 

The  debate  was  protracted  to  half  past 
six  on  Thursday  morning;  when  the  house 
divided.  For  Mr.  Ponsonby’s  motion  1.08— 
against  it  25 3 — majority  for  ministers  145. 

4.  A committee  to  try  the  Chippenham 
election  petition  was  baliotted  for ; and  alter 
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some  unimportant  routine  business,  the  house 
ad  luuructl. 

5.  A variety  of  papers  from  the  Bank, 
Jce.  were  presented  ; alter  winch  ^ 

Mr.  Perceval  moved,  that  Ins  Majesty’s 
orders  in  Council  respecting  neutral  trade, 
he  referred  to  a committee  of  ways  and 
means. 

Cord  II.  Petty  thought  ministers  hound  to 
establish  the  legality  or  the  necessity  ol  these 
orders  before  they  were  made  the  ground  lor 
financial  regulations.  lie  quoted  various 
authorities  to  shew  Unit  tin- Privy  Council  was 
Subject  to  liie  general  law  ol  nations,  and 
that  it  did  not  possess  the  power  to  exclude 
lroni  our  ports  neutral  vessels: 

Mr.  Perceval  considered  the  orders  as 
legalised  by  the  necessity  wlncit  Called  lor 
their  adoption,  lie  dem  d that  they  would 
atfeet  real  neutrals  : he  tojk  a 'comprehensive 
view  ol  the  conduct  of  trance  towards  the 
neutral  city  of  Hamburgh,  to  Deiimarl,,  Ame- 
rica, and  Portugal — a conduct  winch  ren- 
dered the  measures  in  question  indispensably 
necessary.  He  doubted  their  tendency  to 
create  hostility  in  America  towards  us,  es- 
pecially if  the  legislator  of  that  country 
looked  at  them  with  candour  and  policy. 
He  next  observed, — " 1 am  nut  one  ul  those 
who  think  that  tins  country  could  redeem 
any  loss  she  might  sustain  by  the  losses  of 
America.  A loss  1o  tier  would  ultimately  be 
a loss  to  ourselves;  many  iii.cluels  would 
be  entailed  on  her  by  hostilities,  which  would 
certainly. he  felt  in  America;  but  they  would 
be  next  felt  by  ourselves.  We  ought  not 
to  envy  the  prosperity  ot  America  ; lor,  in 
fact,  the  prosperity  ol  America  was  the  pros- 
perity of  Britain.’’  He  remarked,  that  the 
late  orders  in  Council  w ere  founded  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  order  of  the  Tilt  oi 
January,  1807 ; and  therefore,  that  it  ill  be- 
came the  ministers  who  issued  that  order  to 
contend,  that  those  which  differed  from  it 
only  by  being  more  efficient,  were  violations 
of  the  law  ot  nations  and  the  municipal  law 
of  the  land.  Their  policy,  he  observed,  con- 
sisted in  the  protection  they  afforded  to  our 
commerce,  and  in  the  inconvenience  and 
distress  the  enemy  must  experience  from 
their  operation. 

Mr.  Windham,  Dr.  Lawrence,  Sir  Arthur 
Pigot,  and  Mr.  Eden  joined  with  Lord  Henry 
Petty  in  condemning  the  orders  in  Council. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  coincided  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  view 
he  had  taken  of  tho.se  measures. 

The  question  tor  a committee  was  carried 
without  a division ; when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  proposed  certain  duties  on 
foreign  produce  exported  from  England  ; and 
observed,  that flic  resolutions  would  be  print- 
ed and  laid  before  the  house. 

Tne  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to  pro 
forum,  and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ceived on  Monday. — I he  other  orders  ot  the 
day  were  disposed  of,  and  the  house  ad- 
journed at  two  o’clock.tdl  Monday. 

Ewop.  yiag-  fol.  L11I.  ieb.  JS08, 
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8.  Mr.  Whitbread  moved  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a letter  from  I.ord  Howick  to  Mr. 
Gatlickc,  dated  Dee.  31,  1807,  extracts 
from  w hich  Mr.  Canning  had  read  in  that 
house. 

Mr.  Canning  did  not  oppose  its  produc- 
tion; and  after  a debate  of  some  length,  the 
house  divided  on  the  question. — Ayes  73— 
Noes  137. 

9.  Lord  Folkstone  fixed  the  22d  inst.  for 
discussing  the  charge  against  the  Marquis 
V\  ellesley  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Oude. 

10.  The  house,  in  a committee  of  ways 
and  means,  agreed  to  the  arrangements  made 
bv  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with 
the  Bank,  lor  the  loan  of  three  millions, 
witliou!  interest,  until  six  months  alter  the 
ratification  of  pence:  for  reducing  the  al- 
lowance made  to  the  Bank  for  the  manage- 
ment of  tiie  public  debt  from  4501.  per  mil- 
lion to  3-101.  per  million;  as  also  for  the  issue 
lor  the  public  service  ol  500,0001.  unclaimed 
.dividends and  unclaimed  lottery  prizes. 

Mr.  Tierney  and  Mr.  Banks  objected  to 
this  mode  of  raising  any  part  of  the  supplies : 
they  thought,  in  preference,  that  the  Bank 
should  he  charged  interest  for,  the  amount 
ol  the  balances  of  the  public  monies  m their 
hands;  which,  estimating  them  at  10  mil- 
l.ons,  would  amount  to  infinitely  more  lliap 
the  proposed  saving,  and  that  the  loan  should 
be  negotiated  in  the  usual  way. 

Messrs.  Thornton,  llttskisson,  Giddy,  Man- 
ning, Brsgden,  Bidtlulph,  Croker,  P.  Carew, 
and  Lord  II.  Petty  lengthened  the  conversa- 
tion on  the  question  till  12  o’clock;  when  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  ordered  to  be 
received  on  Thursday. 

11.  Sir  E.  Burdett  moved  for  an  account 
of  the  produce  and  application  of  all  prizes 
made  by  his  Majesty’s  naval  forces  since  the 
year  1792. 

The  Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer  thought 
a statement  of  the  amount,  without  its  ap- 
plication, sufficient;  and 

Sir  J.  Nichols,  who  highly  approved  the 
grants  made  from  this  fund  to  the  junior 
brunches  of  the  royal  family,  objected  either 
to  the  production  of  accounts,  or  to  inquiry. 

Air.  Liisliington  thought  inquiry  necessary  ; 
and  mentioned  the  following  instance  of  what 
he  considered  a misapplication  of  the  droits 
of  Admiralty.  An  lion.  Baronet,  a member 
of  that  house,  (Sir  II.  Popham)  obtained 
leave  to  quit  ihe  British  service  ; and  having 
so  done,  he  purchased  a ship,  settled  at  Os- 
tend,  and  exchanged  the  vessel  so  procured 
tor  another  named  tile  El  Trusco.  Thus  pro- 
vided, the  Hon.  Baronet  sailed  for  India, 
w here  he  loaded  Ins  ship,  proceeded  from 
thchce  to  Duugeness,  and  there  ran  in,  or, 
to  speak  more  intelligibly,  smuggled  in  a part 
of  the  cargo.  After  some  transactions,  in 
which  Lieutenant  Bowen,  of  the  Brilliant  was 
concerned,  the  ship  came  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  ot  Admiralty.  Pro- 
ceedings were  thereupon  instituted,  and 
claims  were  put  in  bv  the  lion.  Baronet,  to 
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the  amount  of  100  0001.  and  he,  demanded 
the  restoration  ot  the  vessel,  as  being  his  own 
property.  In  that  court  lie  avoided  process, 
and  absconded.  Capt.  Robinson,  who  was 
the  captor,  received  nothing  ; but  in  Septem- 
ber. 1805,  his  Majesty,  in  compliance  with 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Long, 
and  another  lord  of  the  Treasury,  made  the 
lion.  Baronet  a present  of  the  sum  of  25,0001, 
lie  presumed,  that  thiswould  not  he  reckoned 
among  the  rewards  assigned  for  meritorious 
service;  it  was,  in  truth,  a reward  to  an 
officer  of  the  navy,  for  having  violated  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

Sir  11.  Popliatu  observed,  that  hr  was  not 
prepared  for  so  personal  ait  attach  ; bsit  ob- 
served, that  when  he  sailed,  it  was  in  a period 
of  peace;  and  as  to  using  a neutral  flag,  such 
adoption  had  arisen  at  a moment  of  irritation. 
He  wished  the  lion.  Gentleman  would  move 
for  all  the  papers  in  the  India  House  on  the 
subject,  by  which  he  should  be  exculpated 
fromthc  charge  of  smuggling. 

Mr.  Sheridan  thought  inquiry  necessary, 
not  onlv  as  to  the  extent  and  application  of 
these  dioits,  but  to  determine  if  .such  a fund 
Ought  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  i lie  ciowu, 
independent  of  the  salutary  eontroul  of  par- 
liament. 

Sir  J.  Nichols  explained  the  grant  to  Sir 
H.  Popham  to  have  been  a remission  of  the 
penalty  he  had  incurred  by  bringing  a cargo 
of  tea  to  this  country,  without  license  ljom 
the  India  company. 

Sir  (J.  Price  thought  the  motion  not  s-vsiTi- 
ciently  comprehensive. 

Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Iluskisson,  and  Mr-  Per- 
ceval were  ot  opinion  that  the  amount  of  the 
droits  only  should  be  produced,  and  that  any 
other  measure  that  might  then  appear  ne- 
cessary, would  be  resorted  to  ; and  the  house 
concurred  with  them:  there  being  on  a divi- 
sion, Ayes  12 — Noes  57. — Majority  lor  the 
partial  production,  25. 

12.  An  account  of  money  which  had  been 
issued  to  the  paymaster-general  of  the  forces 
by  Exchequer  orders,  and  winch  have  not 
been  accounted  for  since  1723,  was,  after 
some  objections  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Messrs.  Iluskisson  an$J  Long, 
ordered  to  be  produced. — A variety  of  other 
papers  were  moved  for. 

15.  The  chairman  of  the  Poole  election 
committee  declared  Mr.  Jeffery  to  be  duly- 
elected. 

The  house,  in  a committee  of  supply,  voted 
ten  millions  and  a half  to  be  raised  by  Exche- 
quer bills,  to  pay  olF  outstanding  bills. 

A debaty  of  some  length  took  place  ,on  a" 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  for  post- 
poning, till  Thursday,  the  second  reading 
of  the  hill  founded  upon  the  late  orders  in 
Council ; in  order  that  the  papers  connected 
with  the  subject  might  previously  be  laid  on 
tire  table. 

Messrs.  Perceval  and  Canning  objected  to 
delay  ; it  being  important  to  the  merchants, 
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&c.  Vo  know  as  soon  as  possible  the  duties 
they  are  to  pay,  and  t ho  regulations  by 
winch  they  are  to  he  bound. 

Messrs.  Whitbread,  Sheridan,  and  Lord 
H.  Petty  supported  the  motion  for  postpone- 
ment y on  which  tlie  house  divided — Aye? 
82 — Noes  If 8. — Majority  for  ministers  oo. 

On  Mr.  Ponsonby  giving  notice  of  Ins  in- 
tention of  renewing  his  motion  on  the  next 
day,  Mr.  Perceval  consented  licit  the  second 
reading  should  be  postponed,  as  lie  required, 
till  Thursday. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  for  "be  product  ion  of 
various  papers  connected  withthe  expedtt  ou 
to  the  Dardanelles,  calculated  to  exonerate 
the  late  ministry  from  censure  on  that  oct;.- 
sion. 

Messrs.  Canning,  Perceval,  IV.  Pole,-  Wil-'- 
beforee,  and  Lord  Cast lercach  opposed  the 
production  ot  some  of  lie  papers;  which  not 
having  been  regularly  transmuted  to  the 
Admoally  a year  alter 'their  dale,  w ere  not 
received  there,  and  could  noL  llicrrlore  be 
officially  laid  on  the  table. 

Messrs  G rcuvillc,  U iiuihnm,  and  Tierney 
supported  the  motion  tor  their  production, 
winch  was  at  lengtli  agreed  to  without  a divi- 
sion. 

Some  papers  connected  with  T.ord  St.  Vin- 
cent's mission  to  the  Tagus  were  o-rdcred, 
oil  tlic  mot. on  of  .Mr.  Abercrombie,  as  also 
various  papers  relating  to  our  late  negotia- 
tions with  America. 

16.  Air.  Whitbread  moved  for  copies  of 
various  papers,  via.  1st,  of  Lord  Hutchin- 
son’s letter  on  the  subject  of  his  conference 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander;  2d,  of  tlie 
correspondence  on  the  proffered  mediation 
of  Austria  ; ;5d,  of  a letter  from  Baron  Bud- 
berg  to  Lord  G.  L.  Gower ; 4th,  of  a de- 
spatch from  Lord  G.  L.  Gower  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit;  5th,  of  pa- 
pers relative  to  the  co-operation  promised  to 
Russia,  and  answers  alluded  to  in  his  Majes- 
ty's  declaration  of  18lh  December,  18t>7 ; 
and  Gib,  ot  tlie  correspondence  between  Lord 
Howick  and  tlie  Marquis  Douglas. 

Air.  Canning  particularly  objected  to  the 
papers  called  tor  in  tlie  1st  and  4th  motions  ; 
and  after  a debate  of  some  length,  but  Jiltle 
interest,  the  house  concurred  in  their  re- 
fusal : the  others  were  agreed  to. 

17.  Being  Fust  day,  several  members  at- 
tended tlie  Speaker  to  St.  Alargaret’s  church. 

18.  A great  variety  of  papers  were  or- 
dered to  be  produced  on  the  subject  of  a 
charge  made  against  Sir  Home  Po phalli,,  of 
having  many  years  since  embarked  in  an 
illicit  trade,  and  of  having  beeii  imptoperly 
indemnified  by  government  for  the  penalties 
inflicted  in  consequence  ; after  which,  along 
debate  took  place  on  the  second  reading  of 
tlie  bill  for  carrying  into  effect  tlie  late  orders 
in  council  ; the  arguments  previously  used 
against  the  measure  were  again  urgid  by 
Aiessrs.  Eden,  Hibbert,  W.  Snath,  Lord  Tem- 
ple, and  Lord  H.  Petty  ; and  those  in  its 
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support  were  enforced  Ivy  Sir  J.  Nichols, 
-Mr.  Rose,  and  Lord  Castlercagh  ■;  and  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  house  divided 
— For  the  bill  214 — Against  it  94. — Majority 
for  ministers  12Q. 

19.  Mr.  Sheridan  presented  a petition 
from  the  Grand  Jury,  and  from  Mr.  Sheriff 
Phillips,  complaining  of  short  allowance  of 
provisions,  and  otlijr  abuses,  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields  prison. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a hill  for 
laying  a duty  of  9d  per  pound  on  all  cotton- 
wool exported  from  this  country;  as  also  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  bark ; and  ob- 
served, that  it  was  Jhc  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  prohibit  the  importation  of  French 
produce  and  manufactures ; as  nines,  lace, 
cambrics,  &c» 

In  a committee  of  supply,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  moved,  that  a duly  of  9d 
per  bushel  be  laid  on  salt  exported  to  any 


part  of  the  continent,  and  3d  per  bushel  on 
that  exported  to  distant  countries,  except  the 
British  colonies.  The  amount  of  this  impost, 
which  he  proposed  to  continue  during  the 
war,  he  estimated  at  60,0001.  per  annum. 

Sir  F.  Baring,  Lord  H.  Petty,  Gen.  Gas- 
coigne, and  Mr.  Davenport  objected  to  tire 
measure;  to  which,  however,  the  committee 
agreed- 

TheCliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed, 
as  amendments  to  the  bill  lie  had  introduced 
outlie  subject  of  the  orders  in  Council,  1st, 
to  do  away  all  the  duties  at  present  required 
from  neutral  vessels  clearing  from  British 
ports  by  bonds,  which  might  afterwards  be 
sanctioned  by  law  ; and  2d,  all  cargoes  of 
ships  warehoused  in  this  country  for  expor- 
tation, and  which  were  shipped  from  their 
respective  ports,  before  notice  could  be  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  those  ports,  of  the 
orders  in  Council ; and  also  to  the  cargoes  of 
all  ships  in  the  like  predicament. 
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SATURDAY,  JAN.  23. 
quern's  PALACE,  JAN.  20. 

Present,  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majes- 
ty in  Council. 

fTMIIS  day  his  Grace,  Edward  Venables 
[Vernon],  Lord  Archbishop  of  York, 
was  by  his  Majests’s  command,  sworn  of  his 
Majesty’s  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council, 
and  took  his  place  at  the  board  accordingly. 

ADMIRALTY- OFF  ICE,  JAN.  23. 

The  following  Letter  hits  been  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  hi/  Admi- 
ral Montagu,  Commander  in  Chief  at  Ports- 
mouth, who  speaks  of  the  Serriep  achieved 
oe  being  performed  with  much  judgment  and 
gallantry  by  Lieutenant  Trucpy  : — 

II if  Majesty's  Brig  Linnet,  at  Sea, 
sir,  Jan , 16. 

I have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  on  Sa- 
turday, the  16th  instant,  Cape  Barfieur,  W. 
by  N.  six  or  seven  leagues,  I saw  a French 
hugger  in  chase  of  an  English  ship  and  brig  - 
the  two  lalteiTiinmediatelyjoined.and  thought 
proper  to  run  in  company  with  them  until 
night  should  favour  my  closing  with  the  lugger. 
At  half  past  six  P.  M.  tl;c  lugger  commenced 
a lire  on  the  ship,  which  lie  gallantly  re- 
turned. At  seven,  the  lugger  attempted  to 
haul  of;  but  my  being  within  musket-shot 
rendered  his  attempt  fruitless.  Ten  minutes 
past  seven,  I fired  a broadside  of  round  and 
grape,  with  a volley  of  musketry,  which  car- 
ried away  his  bowsprit  and  main  Ingg.  I 
then  bailed  him  to  strike;  instead  of  which 
he  hoisted  her  lugg,  I then  commenced  a 
Steady  fire,  which  lasted  one  hour  and  a half 
(w;ll»  round,  grape,  and  musketry),  during 


which  time  her  luggs  were  knocked  down, 
and  as  often  hoisted  (at  least  ten  times). 
Fifty  minutes  past  eight,  being  in  a sinking 
state,  hailed  she  had  struck  : proves  to  he 
le  Courier,  of  Cherbourg,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Alex.  Black,  mounting  18  guns,  with  a 
complement  of  60  men  ; second  captain  of 
w hich  was  killed,  and  three  seamen  wounded  ; 
sails  remarkably  fast;  out  four  days ; made 
no  capture  ; but  came  from  under  the  Isles 
of  Alarcou,  at  eleven  A. M.  mis  instant,  where 
she  anchored  for  shelter  from  the  late  gale. 

I ain  happy  to  add,  we  sustained  no  loss, 
and  that  the  conduct  of  my  officers  and  ship’s 
company  merit  my  warmest  praise. — I havp 
the  honour  to  be,  See. 

(Signed)  J 7’racf.y. 

Lieutenant  and  Commander. 
To  Admired  Montagu , Commmundcr 
in  Chief,  cjj-c.  Spithcad. 

[A  letter  fol  lows  from  Captain  H.  II,  Spence, 
of  the  Pandora  sloop,  to  Commodore  Owen 
and  transmitted  by  Vice-Admiral  Rowley, 
Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Downs,  announc- 
ing the  capture  (after  a chase  of  an  hour  and 
forty  minutes)  of  i’Entreprenant  French  nr - 
vateer  lugger,  of  16  guns  and  58  men.  Thp 
captain,  second  captain,  and  four  or  five  of 
the  lugger’s  crew,  were  wounded. — The  ac- 
tive cutter  joined  in  the  chase.] 

SATURDAY,  JAN.  30. 

Copy  of  a Letter  from  Captain  Tower,  of  the 
Lris,  to  Lord  Gardner. 

Iris,  Plymouth  Sound, 
mv  loud,  Jan.  25. 

In  returning  from  the.  squadron  under  tl)e 
command  of  Sir  Richard  King,  Bart.  I have 
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’he  honour  to  inform  j our  lordship  I fell  in, 
yesterday,  off  the  Lizard,  with  the  French 
lugger  privateer  Marsouin,  armed  with  four- 
teen guns  and  sixty  men,  which  we  cap- 
tured ; her  guns  and  anchors  were  thrown 
overboard  during  the  chase.  It  appears  by 
the  journal  of  her  last  cruise  (dated  the  28th 
October,  near  Cork,  and  corroborated  by  the 
Hole  de  I'Equipage),  that,  in  attempting  to 
board  a transport,  the  troops  being  -conceal- 
ed, a volley  of  musketry  killed  the  captatn 
and  ten  men,  and  wounded  five  others. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  ' .T.  Tower. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gardner. 

Copy  p fa  Letter  from  Captain  Rrsenhagen,  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  Volage , to  Lord  Colling- 
wood. 

Volage,  of  Galita  Island, 
my  loud.  Nor.  6.  1807. 

I have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  that 
being  on  my  way  to  join  your  lordship,  I 
had  this  morning  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  and  capture  the  French  cutter  Suctes, 
often  guns  and  fifty-nine  men,  commanded 
by  a Lieutenant  de  vaisseau,  Bouide  ViHehuet. 
She  sailed  only  three  days  ago  from  Toulon, 
and  had  seen  nothing.  The  oflicyr  says  be 
was  going  to  cruise,  but  several  circumstances 
incline  me  to  think  he  was  charged  with  de- 
spatches ofsotne  consequence, winch, however, 
he  had  sufficient  time  to  destroy.  '1  he  cutter, 
I believe,  wasformely  in  his  Majesty ’sseiw  ice 
under  the  natng  of  the  Sussex. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &e. 

(Signed)  P.  L.  Rosj-nhagen. 

To  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Collingwood. 

Copy  of  an  Enclosure  from  Lord  Collingwood  to 
the  Hon.' IV.  \V.  Pole. 

His  Majesty's  sloop.  Herald, 
my  lord,  Nov.  11,  1007. 

In  the  execution  of  your  orders,  when  off 
Otranto,  with  his  Majesty’s  sloop  under  my 
command,  on  the  25th  of  October,  I observed 
an  armed  trabaccolo  under  that  fortress,  and 
conceiving  it  practicable  to  cut  her  out  un- 
der cover  of  the  night,  despatched  the  boats, 
directed  by'  Lieutenant  Walter  Foreman, 
-who  executed  the  orders  given  him  with  the 
greatest  gallantry,  under  a heavy  fire  of 
great  guns  and  musketry  both  from  the  vessel 
and  shore.  She  was  shortly  brought  out, 
and  proves  to  be  le  Cesar  French  privateer, 
of  four  six-pounders,  belonging  to  Ancona, 
having  on  hoard  a cargo  of  rice  and  Hour  on 
account  of  the  French  government,  bound 
to  Corfu.  The  crew  defended  her  until  the 
boats  were  alongside,  when  all,  except  four, 

. escaped  by  a stern  hauser.  The  sloop  has 
received  some  little  injury  both  in  hull  and 
rigging,  but  I am  happy  to  say  mv  object 
was  obtained,  with  one  ollicer  wounded  in 
the  boats,  and  three  seamen  in  the  ship.  I 


here  subjoin  a list  of  the  wounded,  and  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  M.  IIony,  Commander. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Collingwood. 

Mr.  James  Wood,  carpenter,  slightly. 
James  Swain,  James  Carmichael,  Samuel  Rut- 
ter (on  board)  slightly. 

[The  Gazette  contains  also  a letter  from 
Lord  Coltingwood  to  the  Hon.  AY  . W.  Pole, 
dated  on  hoard  the  Ocean,  at  Syracuse,  Dec. 
9,  stating,  that  the  Glutton  had  fallen  in  with 
a number  of  small  vessels,  carrying  troops 
from  Otranto  to  Corfu,  and  took  300  soldiers 
from  nine  of  them,  and  destroyed  the  vessels; 
two  of  them  escaped. 

And  a letter  from  Captain  Upton,  of  the 
Si  by  lie,  to  the  ’Hon.  W.  W.  Pole,  dated 
off  the  Lizard,  Jan.  25,  with  an  account  of 
the  capture  of  the  Grand  Argus  French  lug- 
ger privateer,  of  4 guns  and  41  men. 

Tins  Gazette,  alter  stating  that  the  young- 
er brother  and  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  cannot,  by  the  rules  of  honour,  enjoy 
tiiat  place  and  precedence  which  would  have 
been  due  t,o  them  in  case  ihesaid  title  had  de- 
scended to  the  Earl  from  his  father,  the  late 
John  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Durham  ; and  alter 
stating,  likewise,  the  family  pedigree,  shew- 
ing its  descent  from  King  Henry  the  Third, 
adds,  that  I ■ is  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  ordain  and  declare,  that  Francis 
1 lenry  Egerton,  only  younger  brother,  and 
Dame  Amelia  Hume,  wife  of  Sir  Abraham 
Hume,  Bart,  only  sister  of  the  said  Earl,  shall 
from  henceforth  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the 
same  titles,  place,  pre-eminence,  and  prece- 
dence, as  if  their  said  father,  John,  late  Lord 
Bishop  ot  Durham,  had  survived  his  cousin 
Francis,  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater.] 


admiralty-office,  ff.b.  6. 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  Vice-Admiral  Dncres, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
and  vessels  at  Jamaica,  to  the  Hon.  IF.  IF. 
Pole,  dated  on  hoard  his  Majesty's  ship  I e- 
teran,  Port  Royal,  13t/i  Dec.  1807. 

Having  received  a letter  from  Captain 
Maurice  of  the  Savage,  acquainting  me  of 
the  capture  of  the  Quixote,  Spanish  privateer, 
of  eight  guns,  and  09  men  on  hoard,  belong- 
ing to  Porto  Cavallo  ; and  as  she  is  a vessel  of 
a large  class,  and  fitted  out  for  the  annoyance 
of  the  trade  hound  to  this  island,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  acquaint  you  therewith. 


LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 
TUESDAY,  FEU.  9. 
DOWNING-STREF.T,  FEB.  8. 

Captain  Berkeley,  first  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Bowyer,  arrived  yesterday  morning 
at  the  oilicc  of  Viscount  Custlercagh,  v ith  a 
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despatch  from  the  scneia1,  of  which  Ihe 
following  is  a copj  : — 

my  lord,  Santa  Cruz,  Dec.  27. 1(107. 

Being  in  a state  of  preparation  and  readiness 
to  move  a sufficient  force  against  the  Danish 
Islands  in  these  seas,  in  consequence  of  vonr 
lordship’s  despatch  of  the  5th  of  September, 
no  time  was  lost  (after  the  arrival  of  his  Ma  jes- 
ty’s final  commands,  signified  to  me  by  Lord 
Ilawkesburv's  letter  of  November  the  3d,  in 
your  lordship’s  absence,  by  the  Fawn  sloop 
of  war,  which  arrived  early  on  1 uesday  morn- 
ing the  15th  inst.  at  Ilarbadoes),  in  embarking 
the  troops  at  Birbadoes  on  board  the  men  ot 
war  appointed  to  receive  the  Rear  Admiral 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  who  immediately 
despatched  others  to  the  islands  to  leeward 
to  take  on  board  such  as  were  under  orders 
in  each  of  them,  with  directions  to  proceed  to 
the  general  rendezvous,  the  whole  ot  which 
except  100  rank  and  tile  of  the  90tb  regiment 
from  St  Vincent's,  joined  the  admiral  before 
or  soon  after  our  arrival  oft’ the  island  of  St. 
Thomas  on  the  21st  inst.  It  was  then  thought 
proper  to  send  a summons  to  Governor  V on 
Scholten  in  charge  of  Brig.  Gen.  Shipley  and 
Capt.  Fahie  commanding  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Ethuhon,  to  surrender  the  islands  ot  St.  1 lio- 
mas,  St.  John,  and  their  dependencies,  to  Iris 
Britannic  Majesty,  which  he  did  the  next  day 
on  terms  agreed  upon  between  him  and  Ma- 
jor-Gen. Maitland  and  Capt.  Fickmore,  of 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Ramillies,  winch  were 
afterwards  approved  of  and  ratified  by  Rear- 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  Cochrane  and  my- 
self, a copy  of  which  I have  the  honour  to 
enclose,  and  hope  they  will  meet  vvilh  his  Ma- 
jesty’s approbation. 

On  the  23d,  in  the  evening,  after  leaving 
a garrison  of  300  men  of  the  70th  regiment, 
with  an  officer  and  detachment  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  at  St.  Thomas’s,  under  the  Command 
of  Brig.-Gen.  Maclean,  whom  l have  also 
directed  to  assume  the  civil  government  of 
the  same,  until  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  is  sig- 
nified thereon,  we  proceeded  to  Santa  Cruz, 
the  admiral  having  previously  sent  his  Ma- 
jesty’s ship  Ethalion,  with  Brigadier-General 
Shipley  and  Captain  Fahie,  to  summon  that 
island  ; who  returned  the  next  morning,  the 
2-lth,  with  a letter  from  the  governor,  offering 
to  surrender  it  to  his  Majesty,  provided  we 
would  allow  three  Danish  officers  to  view  on 
board  the  ships  the  number  of  troops  brought 
against  it,  which  we  permitted,  that  his  excel- 
lency's military  honour  might  thereby  not 
be  reftetted  on.  These  officers  having  made, 
their  report  to  llieir  governor,  returned  early 
the  next  morning,  the  25th,  to  the  lbig-ship 
with  a message,  that  the  governor  was  willing 
to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  island,  when 
Major-Gen.  Maitland  and  Capt.  1‘ickmore 
were  again  sent  on  shore  to  settle  the  terms 
of  capitulation,  a copy  of  which  I also  trans- 
mit ; w hich  being  approved  of  by  the.  admiral 
and  myself,  troops  were  landed,  and  the  torts 
and  batteries  taken  possession  oi  in  tiie  name 
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of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  united  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  anil  Ireland,  a royal 
salute  being  fired  on  the  British  colours  being 
hoisted. 

1 should  be  ungrateful  in  the  extreme  did 
I not  state  to  your  lordship  the  groat  and 
many  obligations  I conceive  uiyscif,  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  to  be  under  to  Rear-Admiral 
the  lion.  Sir  A.  Cochrane,  the  captains  and  of- 
ficers of  the  royal  navy,  who  have  universally 
afforded  us  every  comfortable  accommodation 
in  their  power,  and  I am  sure  much  to  their 
own  inconvenience. — I am  convinced  that 
had  it  been  necessary  to  have  called  for  the 
exertions  of  the  sea  and  land  forces  employed 
upon  this  expedition,  that  they  would  have 
added  another  laurel  to  the  many  already 
acquired  bv  British  valour  and  discipline. — 
Copies  of  the  two  letters  of  summons,  with  the 
answers  of  the  respective  governors,  are 
herewith  transmitted,  together  with  a return 
of  ordnance,  and  ordnance-stores  taken  pos- 
session of,  both  at  St.  Thomas’s  and  Santa 
Cm/. — This  despatch  will  he  presented  to 
your  lordship  by  Capt.  Berkeley  ot  the  16th 
infantry,  an  intelligent  officer,  who  will  answer 
any  question  you  may.be  pleased  to  ask  him, 
and  I beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  your 
lordship’s  notice. — Capt.  Berkley  is  my  first 
aide-de-camp. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  See. 

Henry  Bnwvi.n, 

General  and  Commander  of  the  F’orces. 

[Sir  A.  Cochrane’s  letter  to  the  Admiralty 
Board  is  likewise  dated  from  St.  Croix,  tbs 
27lti  December,  uad  is  m substuneeprecisely 
siimlar  to  the  foregoing. 

To  the  summons  sent  in,  the  Danish  gover- 
nors of  St.  Tlwinas  and  St.  Croix  replied, 
that  before  they  surrendered,  they  must  know 
the  extent  of  tiie  force  by  which  they  were 
menaced,  and  with  that  view  each  sent  three 
officers  to  count  our  troops,  and  on  their 
return  agreed  to  articles  of  capitulation  by 
which  those  islands  surrendered  to  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  the  bona  Jide  inhabitants  to  he 
protected  in  their  persons  and  property,  reli- 
gion and  laws,  the  garrisons  to  be  considered 
as  prisoners  of  war,  and  sent  to  Europe  as 
speedily  as  possible. — A custom-house  to  be 
established  as  in  the  other  British  islands. and 
the  trade  to  be  subjected  to  the  existing  r*- 
gulations  in  regard  to  them  : the  inhabitants 
to  lake  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty, 
hut  nut  to  be  forced  to  do  military  duty  : the 
officers  allowed  to  go  to  America,  or  to  remain 
on  the  islands. 

The  ordnance  taken  at  St.  Ihoipas,  con- 
sisted of  94-iron  guns  of  various  calibre,  and 
five  one  pound  field-pieces,  with  about  30 
barrels  of  gunpowder;  and  other  stores  in 
proportion. — At  St.  Croix  there  w ere  93  pieces 
of  iron  ordnance  of  different  sines,  and  nine 
brass  guns,  w ith  20  rounds  of  ammunition  for 
each, gun  in  the  several  butteries. 

The  vessels  found  at  St.  Thomas’s  compri- 
sed 40  Danish  schooners,  from  10  to  120  terns 
in  ballast ; one  ship  »f  250  tons,  and  aschuo- 
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ner  of  97,  with  ships'  stores.  One  schooner 
pierced  tor  8 guns,  live  ditto  for  10,  three 
ditto  for  12,  two  for  14,  anil  one  for  Id 
guns,  all  in  ballast,  and  being  from  78  to 
JIG  tops  rficb.  There  were  also  throe 
American  vessels,  eight  English,  three  Ham- 
burghers,  and  one  Swedish  brig. — At  St. 
Croix,  there  were  21  schooners  and  sloops,  all 
in  ballast.] 

ADMIRALTY-OFFICE,  TER.  9. 

Copy  of  a Letter  transmitted  by  the  Hon.  Sir 
A.  Cochrane. 

His  Majesty's  Gun-brig , Attentive, 
sir,  Grenada,  Oct.  24.  1807. 

I beg  leave  to  inform  you  of  my  having 
captured, on  the  17th  instant, between  Tobago 
and  Trinidad,  the  Spanish  privateer  lugger 
Keustra  Senora  del  Carmen,  commanded  by 
DonTliomasoLisaro,  rowing  40  sweeps, mount- 
ing two  carriage  guns,  with  swivels,  small 
turns,  &ic,  and  carry  ing  Gd  men,  three  of  whom 


were  wounded  in  the  chav.  She  was  only 
1r>  days  form  Barcelona,  and  had  captuicrl 
the  sloop  Harriot,  of  St.  \ incent.- — I have  the 
honour  to  lie,  Cxr. 

(Signed).  Robert  Carr, 

ADMIR  ALTY-OTFICF,  FF.TI.  13. 

Despatch  f rom  Captain  Chambers,  of  his  Mo. 
jeslips  sloop  Fort  Mahon,  to  Vice-Admiral 
Montagu,  dated  Spithcud,  Feb.  10.  1808. 
sir., 

Oil  the.  8th  instant  at  two  P.  M.  Peachy  - 
head,  bearing  east  six  leagues,  chase  was 
given  by  the  sloop  I command  to  a lugger 
bearing  S.  W.  winch  we  came  up  with  at  ten 
P.  M.  and  captured  ; she  proved  to  he  le 
Furet  French  privateer,  of  Havre,  ®ut  one 
day,  commanded  by  J.  13.  \ illain,  carrying 
1G  guns,  and  having  47  men  ; she  bad  not 
niiide  any  capture  this  cruise,  which  is  her 
second.  1 am,  <S:c. 

6.  Chambers, 
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Declaration  of  Prussia  against  England. 

“ CP  HE  King  being  obliged,  by  the  27lh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Tilsit 
concluded  on  the  9th  of  July,  1807,  to  shut, 
without  exception,  the  Prussian  ports  and 
states  against  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
England,  as  long  as  the  present  war  lasted 
between  England  and  France,  his  Majesty 
has  not  hesitated  to  take  progressively  the 
most  appropriate  measures  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements. 

“ lo  directing  these  measures,  his  Majesty 
did  not  dissemble  the  prejudice  and  losses 
which  would  result  to  the  commerce  oi  his 
dominions  in  genera!  and  that  of  his  subjects, 
who,  by  along  series  of  misfortunes,  have  ac- 
quired new  rights  to  ids  paternal  solicitude 
and  benevolence;  but  his  Majesty  yielded 
to  the  consolatory  hope,  that  the  mediation 
offered  by  Russia  to  England,  by  accelerating 
the  return  of  a definitive,  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  would  soon  bring 
about  an  order  of  things  more  congenial  to 
the  particular  interests  of  each  power. 

“ The  King  has  been  deceived  in  his  just 
expectation  ; the  events  that  have  taken  place 
since,  and  which  are  too  well  known  to  render 
it  necessary  to  recapitulate  them,  far  troin 
bringing  the  so-much  desired  period  of  ge- 
neral peace  nearer,  have  only  placed  it  at  a 
greater  distance. 

“ All  communication  is  broken  off  between 
Russia  and  England. — The  declaration  of  Ins 
Majesty  th  i Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  pub- 
lished the  26th  of  October,  proves  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  relation  between  those  two 
powers.  His  Prussian  Majesty,  intimately 
connected  by  all  his  relations  with  the  cause 


and  system  of  the  continental  neighbouring 
and  friendly  powers,  lias  no  other  rules  of 
conduct  than  his  duties,  foumfed  upon  the 
interest  of  his  states,  and  the  obligation  con- 
tracted by  a solemn  treaty. 

“ Conformably  to  these  principles,  his  Ma- 
jesty setting  aside  those  considerations,  which 
lie  had  hitherto  respected,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  a speedy  general  pacification  ; and  hav- 
ing refused,  since  the  mission  of  .Lord  Hutch, 
mson,  to  receive  at  his  court  any  English 
diplomatic  agent,  lias  just  ordered  his  le- 
gation at  London  to  quit  England  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  return  to  the  continent. 

“ His  Ma  jesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  mak- 
ing known  the  resolutions  which  bis  engage- 
ments and  the  interest  of  bis  monarchy  im- 
pose tin  him  as  a duty,  declares  by  these  pre- 
sents, that,  till  the  restoration  of  a definitive 
peace  between  the  two  belligerent  powers, 
there  shall  be  no  relation  between  Prussia  and 
England. 

Frederick  William. m 
“ Mctn el,  Dec,  1,  1807.” 

A late  Monitcur  contains  a number  of  an- 
gry notes  on  the  late  speech  of  bis  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  the  debates  in  the  Parliament  ; 
but  in  these  invectives  we  can  discover  no- 
thing new,  except  the  increased  rancour  of 
the  personal  attacks  with  which  they  abound. 

Private  letters  from  Holland  confirm  the 
reports  of  a rigid  embargo  having  taken  place 
in  all  the  ports  of  France ; arid  that  the  sc- 
verity  of  the  late  tyrannical  measures  of  ihe 
French  government  was  so  deeply  felt,  that 
the  merchants  had  ventured  at  all  risk  to  pe- 
tition for  rebel.  In  the  undisguised  laiq 
guage  of  truth,  they  statp  the  ruinous  effect; 
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the  plications  they  at  pre.sent  endure  ; 
.Mid  represent  that  unless  some  mitigation  of 
their  severities  speedily  Hike  place,  tint  only 
the  merchants  ami  traders  must  tie  ruined, 
hut  multitudes  of  dependent  workmen  must 
perish,  lor  want  of  the  means  of  subsidence. 

The  want  of  colonial  commodities  begin?  to 
lie  most  severely  I It  on  every  part  of  the 
continent.  Tin*  French  government  is  there- 
fore incessantly  occupied,  hy  mentis  of  its 
agents,  in  disseminating  homilies  upon  the 
yirtueof  patience,  or  encouraging  tbexhopc of 
the  discovery  of  substitutes  for  llmse  tropical 
productions  which  from  long  use  have  almost 
heroine  necessaries  hf  life.  Ihe  Valin  Tele- 
graph of  the  4lii  ult . says; — " All  the  learned 
societies  on  the  continent  ought  to  make  it  a 
duly  to  propose  important  and  honourable 
rewards  for  those  who  shall  resolve  this  ques- 
tiun: — “ What  are  the  best  means  of  supplying 
the  place  of  those  colonial  commodities  which 
are  most  m vogue,  and  to  which  we  have  been 
most  accustomed,  by  products  of  the  con- 
tinent 

Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.  have  risen  in  price 
50  per  cent,  at  Gottenburgh. 

IN  e have  now  to  announce  an  event  of 
much  importance,  though  not  unexpected  ; 
and  which,  w e are  sorry  to  say,  affords  us  an 
additional  proof  of  the  blind  submission  of 
the  court  of  Petersburg  to  the  will  of  Buo- 
naparte. The  Emperor  Alexander  bits,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  French 
ruler,  declared  w ar  against  Sweden  : there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  the  French 
General  Caulinconrt  was  the  beater  of  Buo- 
naparte’s orders  to  the  Emperor  A exander 
to  commit  an  act  which  must  be  as  injurious 
to  Ins  interests  as  it  is  derogatory  to  his  ho- 
nour.— Ir  is  a singular,  but  an  indisputable 
fact,  that  Buonaparte  very  seldom  commits 
a serious  injury,  without  Accompanying  it 
by  the  most  cruel  insult.  It  was  not  sulli- 
cient  for  Buonaparte  to  force  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  lo  violate  all  his  engagements  with 
the  King  of  Sw  eden,  and  to  turfeit  the  good 
opinion  and  affection  of  his  own  subjects; 
but  he  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  dagradation  of  Alexander,  that 
General  Cauhncourt  (the  man  employed  to 
seize  the  Duke  d’Enghicn  immediately  be- 
fore the  murder  of  that  gallant  prince ) should 
be  the  bearer  of  his  orders  1 

If  private  letters,  however,  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  Caulincourt  was  also  instructed 
to  demand  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
in  marriage  tor  Buonaparte,  who,  according 
to  report,  is  soon  to  be  divorced  from  Jo- 
sephine. liisalso  added,  that  the  princess 
expressed  the  utmost  horror  at  the  proposal. 

A treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  al- 
liance, it  is  said,  has  been  concluded  with 
Sweden,  by  which  Great  Britain  has  agreed 
to  turnish  his  Swedish  Majesty  with  a sub- 
sidy, as  well  as  certain  naval  and  military 
succours. 

By  this  treaty,  the  island  of  Martrand, 
near  Goltenbargh,  is  surrendered  to  the  En- 


glish, as  a depot  for  the  naval  and  military 
torce  n>  he  employed  m the  Baltic;  it  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  harbour,  and  from  its 
strength,  is  termed  the  GitirnJlar  of  Swe- 
den. It  will  be  liirt!  ler  important,  as  com- 
manding the  entrance  of  the  Cattegat, 

ihe  assistance  which  his  Swedish  Majesty 
has  stated  to  be  necessary  lo  enable  him  to 
contend  with  the  powerful  combination  which 
has  been  formed  against  him,  consists — 

1-t.  Ol  sixteen  sml  of  the  line. 

2d.  1 weal y thousand  British  troops,  with 
which  a corps  ot  15,005  select  Swedish  troop? 
are  to  act. 

oj.  A subsidy  of  100,0001.  per  month 
during  the  coni.imiancc  of  the  war. 

Cou Torn  a l»ly  to  tiie  above,  a strong  squa- 
dron is  ordered  to  sail  immediately  for  the 
Baltic  ; uud  eight  thousand  British  troops, 
tunning, the  first  division  of  our  armv  des- 
tined for  this  service,  we  understand,  are  at 
the  same  time  to' he  sent  over,  to  join  the 
Swedish  army  in  Finland. 

1 he  Swedish  army  in  Finland  is  stated  to 
amount  to  25,000  men,  which  may  be  aug- 
mented by  nearly  the  same  number  of  mili- 
tia. Ihe  country,  besides,  is  one  of  the 
mast  defensible  in  Europe,  abounding  in 
fastnesses,  defiles,  and  all  those  natural  ob- 
stacles which  render  tactics  of  lit  tie  advantage, 
and  place  a bold  and  hardy  peasantry  al- 
most on  a level  wilh  the  best  disciplined 
armies.  The  king  of  Sweden’s  regular  army 
amounts  to  upwards  of  50,000  men,  of  which 
4. ',000  are  infantry.  A very  moderate,  sub- 
sidy' will  enable  him  to  double  this  force.  The 
difficulty  in  Sweden  is  not  to  find  men,  but 
money. 

An  article  from  Gottenburgh  states,  that 
the  Nassau  trigate,  lately  arrived  there,  had 
100,0001.  on  hoard  for  the  service  of  lus 
Swedish  Majesty. 

A lutier  from  Gottenburgh  of  the  2d  inst. 
states  the  following  most  unjustifiable  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  Danes  ; and  which, 
tor  the  information  of  all  mariners,  it  is  our 
duty  to  publish  : — • 

“ I he  Danes  are  playing  off  a rascallv 
trick  at  ihe  Scaw  ; near  that  point  of  land 
there  runs  a reef  of  rocks,  easterly,  near  a 
league  in  extent,  into  the  Cattegat ; to  guard 
against  which,  there  was,  till  our  rupture 
with  Denmark,  a light  at  the  Scaw.  The  Danes 
have  now  erected  a light  a league  to  the 
west  of  the  original  light;  thus  drawing  our 
ships  not  acquainted  with  Ural  alteration  (or 
ol  whatever  nation  they  may  be)  into  cer- 
tain destruction.’’ 

By  the  L)uich  papers  we  learn,  that  the 
Russian  fleet  is  Citing  out  with  great  activity  ; 
and,  together  with  300  row-gallics,  is  ex- 
pected to  proceed  to  Copenhagen  ; for  the 
double  purpose,  probably,  of  co-operating 
will;  Denmark  in  tile  meditated  attack  upon 
Sweden,  and  shutting  the  sound  against  the 
British. 

.A  new  commercial  decree  of  increased 
severity  has  uee.i  -sued  m Holland;  by 
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which  the  ports  of  .that  country  .are  shut 
against  all  ships  whatever,  whether  belonging 
to  neutrals  or  allies,  with  a few  exceptions 
only  in  cases  of  necessity. 

An  article  is  likewise  given  in  the  Dutch 
oflieial  gazette,  to  reconcile  the  people  to 
tins  decree.  The  following  are  the  most 
striking  passages:  — 

"Abandon  common  speculation;  do  not 
suffer  vourselvcs  to  be  excluded  with  im- 
punity' from  the  empire  of  the  sea* — Tit  rvit 
privateers  to  wrest  the  prey  from  the  enemy: 
to  procure  provisions  becomes  almost  of  the 
first  necessity  ; it  is  in  the  enemy's  ships  that 
you  ought  to  seek  for  your  colonies:  it  is 
at  their  expence  you  ought  to  furnish  \ our 
correspondents  with  the  me-eiiandize  they 
want — Recollect  the  courage  of  your  ances- 
rors  ; recollect  that  you  arc  fellow  country- 
men of  Huy  ter  and  Trump — Musi  the  Danes 
be,  of  the  least  popular  nations,  the  only 
nines  who  dare  attack  the  English  m open 
sea  ? Musi  history  say,  that  the  Danes  wa  re 
in  the  19th  century,  what  the  Dutch  were  in 
the  17th.  Ann,  Dutchmen  I*  Let  all  your 
ports  he  filled  with  armed  vessels,  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  e>  oinv.” 

The  Queen  of  Etruria,  in  a proclamation 
dated  December  It),  announced  her  removal 
from  that  sovereignly,  in  pursuance  of  an 
arrangement  concluded  between  Trance  and 
Spain. 

General  Junol,  by  a proclamation,  dated 
at  Lisbon,  the  4lh  December,  states  that  as- 
sassinations being  daily  committed  bv  per- 
sons carrying  fire-arms  under  pretext  of 
shooting  and  hunting,  no  person  is  in  future 
lo  carry  a gun  or  pistol  in  Portugal  without 
a license  lrum  the.  commandant  of  Lisbon, 
under  penalty  of  being  tried  as  an  assassin. 
Another  proclamation  of  the  Clh  pruhputs, 
under  a penalty  of  8,000  rees  and  ten  days 
imprisonment,  any  dealer  requiring  for  any 
article  of  the  first  necessity  a greater  price 
than  it  sold  for  on  the  28th  November. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madeira  have  taken  the 
*.uh  of  allegiance  to  Ins  Britannic  Majesty, 
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HPIIE  friends  and  supporters  of  that  excel- 
lent institution,  called,  the  Rcfusre  lor 
the  Destitute,  established  at  Cuper’s  Bridge, 
Lambeth,  had  their  first  public  dinner,  at 
the  City  of  London  Tavern,  this  day.  The 
meeting  was  numerously  and  most  respect- 
ably attended.  Upwards  of  170  persons 
assembled  on  the  occasion.  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York  took  the  chair,  and 
was  supported  by  Lord  Moira  and  Lord 
Grantley  ; several  of  the  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, the  two  Sheriffs,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  opulent  merchants  of  the  city 
were  of  the  company.  Lord  Moira  took  oc- 
casion, upon  rising  to  propose  th-o  health  of 


and  have  voluntarily  surrendered  17,09 
stand  of  arms. 

A letter  from  Gibraltar  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  price  of  provisions  in  that 
garrison  : — “ Beef  we  have  not  seen  for  some 
time,  till  the  other  day,  when  200  cattle 
(what  you  would  term  carrion)  arrived  from 
Barbary.  Small  turkeys  sell  at  11.  Ids.  ducks 
lOs.  each  ; fowls  from  Os.  (5  1.  to  9s.  poor 
mutton  from  Is.  fid.  to22d.  per  pound  ; and 
what  they  term  veal,  as  red  as  the  clutli  we 
wear,  2s.  3d.  per  pound.” 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Boston 
to  the  14ili  ultimo.  They  mention  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Rose,  at  Washington ; and  state, 
that  all  differences  were  expected  to  be  ami-, 
cably  adjusted  between  Great  Britain  uni 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randolph,  on  the  3lst  December, 
read,  in  the  American  house  of  representa- 
tives, an  order 'from  the  Spanish  Governor 
Carondolei,  dated  New  Orleans,  2f)th  Janu- 
ary, l?9fi,  for  the  payment  of  9,040  dollars 
to  Gen.  Wilkinson  : a court  of  inquiry  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the.  affair.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  accusation  made  by  Mr. 
Randolph,  Gen.  'Wilkinson  challenged  him. 
hut  received  for  answer,  that  he  must  clear 
his  character  before  any  gentleman  could 
meet  him;  on  winch  Wilkinson  issued  the 
following  placard:  " Hector  unmasked.  In 
justice  to  liis  character,  I proclaim  to  the 
world,  John  Randolph,  Esq.  an  insolent, 
slanderous,  prevaricating  poltroon. — Jamks 
\\  It  KIN  SOS’.” 

Government  has  received  advices  from 
Botany  Bay,  dated  the  18th  of  March,  winch 
state  that  a plot  to  overturn  the  government 
had  been  discovered  to  have  been  entered 
into  by  Dwyer,  Byrne,  and  others,  who  had 
been  transported  from  Ireland  for  political 
offences.  One  of  the  instructions  given  bv 
them  to  the  slaves  or  servants  who  were 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy  was,  that  each, 
upon  the  breaking  out  ol  the  insurrection, 
should  murder  his  master. 
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the  royal  president,  to  set  forth  the  useful- 
ness of  the  charity,  and  its  strong  claim  upon 
the  attention  of  every  man  of  feeling.  His 
lordship  described  these  in  a most  eloquent 
and  impressive  manner.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  E.  Foster,  jun.  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Lush- 
ingtun,  M.  P.  Mr  Alderman  Rowcrol'r,  and 
some  others.  Perhaps,  bet, ter  speakers  than 
were  heard  on  this  day  have  seldom  ad- 
dressed a public  company  assembled  on  a 
like  occasion  . the  subject  was  good,  and  it 
was  well  treated.  Nor  was  it  praise  alone 
which  the  institution  received:  nearly  7001. 
was  the  sum  subscribed  after  dinner,  to  pro- 
mote its  benevolent  views.  Still  further  ad- 
vantages may  reasonably  be  expected  to  arise 
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frnm  litis  meeting.  As  the  nature  anil  ob- 
jests  of  the  charity  become  known  to  a hu- 
mane and  well  judging  public,  its  tunds  will 
pioportionahly  flourish. 

Feh.  4.  This  morning,  a (ire  broke  out  in 
a milliner's  in  Cast W*-sl reel*  Lein’ster-fields 
which  destroyed  that,  a rook’s  shop,  and  a 
cli'unist’s  adjoining,  and  damaged  several 
ot-  er  houses.  U.irntg  the  confusion,  a young 
woman  named  Lambert,  leaped  tio.n  a three 
pair  of  stairs  window,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces. 

5.  The  Lord  Chancellor  rejected  the 
petition  presented  on  the  part  of  Bullock, 
the  bankrupt. 

8.  This  night,  about  ten  o’clock,  a fire 
broke  out  at  Mr.  Nichols's  Prinling-ol- 
ike,  in  Red  Lion-passage.  Fleet-s.reet,  which 
consumed  the  whole  of  that  very  extensive 
concern;  together  with  valuable  works  that 
have  been  accumulating  for  many  years. 
Messrs.  Nichols  and  sou  were  insured  in  all 
for  about  1.3,500i.  wh  cli  we  are  sorry  to  learn 
will  not  cover  half  their  loss.  The  Red-Lion 
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public  house,  Mr.  Edwards's  Printing-office, 
w itii  the  Scotch  Hall,  and  some  other  ad  jacent 
places,  sustained  partial  injury.  The  fourth 
London,  and  some  other  volunteers,  mustered 
with  promptitude,  and  were  ol  essential  ser- 
vice. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  within  a short  time, 
five  printing-offices  have  been  burnt  between 
Touinle-bar  ami  Ludgatc.hi.il  viz.  Mr  Giiief's, 
in  Salisbur  v-sqiu.r ; : Mr.  Hamilton’s,  in  Fal- 
con-court; Mr.  S van's  in  Crown  court  ; Mr. 
II  -nslev’s,  in  Bolt-court;  ant  Mr.  Nichols's, 
Red  Lion-passage,  all  adjoining  to  Fieet- 
slreef. 

Lad v Glenberviehas  been  appointed  Mis- 
tress of  the,  robes  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
on  the  resignation  of  the  Marchioness Towns- 
liend. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  sailed  on  the  16th  n If. 
from  the  coast  of  Portugal,  in  the  Minotaur, 
for  the  Brazils. 

Sir  C.  Hotham.  Colonel  of  the  East  York 
militia,  has  been  cashiered  the  service  for  be-  . 
ing  drunk  on  duty. 
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/"|Xthe  6th  ult.  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to 
his  relative  the  Prmces3  Maria  Beatrix, 
to  whom  lie  had  been  for  some  lime  be- 
trothed. 

At  the  Greek  chapel,  Mary-le-bonne,  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church, 
the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  the 
Countess  WuronzOw  ; alter  which  they  were 
rb-married,  by  special  license,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Pembroke’s  house  in  Cavendish- 
square. 

At  Lord  Beauchamp’s  seat,  in  V*  ercester- 


shire,  the  Hon.  George  Win.  Coventry,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Deerhursf,  and  grandson  ot  the 
Earl  of  Coventry,  to  the  Hon.  Emma  Susanna 
Lvgon. 

W.  Sturgps  Bourne.  Esq.  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  to  Anne,  third  daughter  of 
Oldfield  Bowles,  Esq.  ot  North  Aston,  Ox- 
fordshire. 

P.  Smith,  Esq.  of  the  West  Suffolk  militia, 
to  Mi'S  Buckworlh,  daughter  ot  Sir  E.  Buck- 
worth,  Bart. 

At  Worcester,  Cltas.  Cockerell,  Esq.  to.  the 
lion.  II.  Rushout,  sister  to  Lord  Northwick, 
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"S  ATELY,  at  his  seat  at  .Tordanstone,  Pem- 
brokeshire,  Gwynue  Vaughan,  Esq. 

At  Warminster,  Charles  Webb,  r>sq. 

In  London,  after  a few  days  illness,  in 
his  60tb  year,  that  eccentric  but  worthy  cha- 
racter, the  Rev.  Joshua  Larwood,  rector  of 
Swanton  Morley,  Norfolk,  and  many  years 
chaplain  on  board  the  Britannia,  and  author 
of  “ Erratics,”  and  several  useful  publica- 
tions. 

At  Clea,  near  Grimsby,  aged  75,  Mrs. 
Eliz.  Bridlington,  of  that  place,  a maiden 
lady  ; shehad  long  lived  in  a penurious  man  • 
per  ; but  after  her  decease  upwards  of  3,4001. 
in  gold  was  found  in  her  house,  wrapped  up 
in  small  linen  bags,  containing  about  1001. 
in  each,  together  with  some  silver  and  copper 
com,  altogether  weighing  five  stone  two 
pounds  ; she  was  also  possessed  of  landed 
property  to  the  amount  of  4000  or  50001. 

In  Walcot  poor-house,  Bath,  James  Waite, 
aged  107.  He  was  born  in  the  house  ad  join- 
ing to  the  White-horse-celiar,  opposite  Wal- 
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cot  Church,  and  was  never  out  of  the  parish  a 
twelvemonth  together.  He  lived  as  a servant 
to  old  “ .Squire  Hooper”  16  years;  but  was 
the  greater  part  ot  his  file  a chairman.  He 
remembered  when  there  were"  only  eight 
houses  in  the  parish  ot  Walcot — and  no  poor 
rate  ! There  were  two  capital  clothiers  in  it, 
Waite  had  three  wives;  by  the  first  he  had 
15  children,  one  of  whom  survives  him,  and 
w ho  is  likewise  a chairman.  He  west  into  the 
poor-house  April  7,  1797  ; and  was  then  by 
his  own  account  97,  though  it  was  reported . 
be  was  103.  He  liad  lived  there  nearly  11 
years,  and  always  expressed  himself  gratetui 
for  the  humane  attention  lie  experienced. 
His  faculties  were  clear  till  within  three  or 
four  days  of  his  dissolution. 

At  Pihos  Llanerchrygog,  near  IVrexham, 
Mrs.  Eliz.  Rogers,  widow,  aged  89  : she  had 
17  children,  68  grandchildren,  and  36  great- 
grandchildren ; in  all  121  . She  was  left  a 
widow,  with  a numerous  train  of  infants, 
without  any  means  ot  support  but  her  own 
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industry,  and  the  assistance  of  her  three 
eldest  children,  who  all  laboured  hard  at 
the  loom,  to  maintain  themselves  and  the 
■younger  branches.  For  the  last  thirty  years 
site  practised  midwifery  with  great  success  and 
credit;  in  that  space  of  time,  she  assisted  at 
the  birth  of  4,(380  children  : she  was  ever 
ready  to  lend  an  assisting  hand  to  support  the 
drooping  head,  and  ease  llie  pillow  ot  the' 
afflicted. 

At  his  seat  at  Bovnton,  in.  the  East  Hiding 
of  York,  aged  79,  Sir  G.  Strickland,  Bart. 

At  Leir  in  Leicestershire,,  the  llev.  G. 
Mason,  aged  7(3,.upwards  of  forty  years  rec- 
tor of  that  place. 

The  Rev,  II.  Turner,  vicar  of  Burwcll,  and 
of  Land  wade,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

At  Newmarket*  county  of  Clare,  Ireland, 
in  the  9, *th  year  of  his  age,  Michael  Farrell, 
the  well-known  monarch  of  the  mendicants  of 
Munster,  over  whom  he  reigned  tor  70  years 
■with  mildness,  justice,  and  moderation.  Me 
oftensr  dispensed  bonniy  to,  than  exacted 
trihnte  from,  his  subjects  ; and,  in  the  course 
of  his  long  reign,  was  never  accessary  to  the 
death  of  one  human  being. — Haekbail,  the 
renow  tied  king  of  the  beggars  in  Dublin,  sport- 
ed a vehicle,  which  removed  his  august  body 
from  place  fe  place,  by'  one  of  the  tribe  of 
Balaam’s  counsellors,  ycleped  a- jack -ass; 
Imt  King  Earre'l  disdained  any  assistance  of 
this  kind,  and  made  use  of  what  nature  fur- 
nished him  with  to  bear  him  about,  namely 
a stout  pair  of  legs.  He,  however,  had  for 
his  support,  a long  quarter-staff',  which  he 
occasionally  used  for  his  protection,  having 
no  body-guards ; this  staff  was  adorned,, 
towards  the  head,  with  brass  nails,  bee.  which 
gave  it  very  much  the  appearance  of  a sceptre. 
— He  did  not  wear  an  Imperial  crown,  like 
that  of  Bonaparte,  nor  any  such  frippery 
gewgaws  as  that  king-maker  has  decorated 
the  noddles  of  lus  servile  tribe  with,  but  a hat 
resembling  that  of  a cardinal  in  shape — in 
mze,  indeed,  it  was  large  enough  for  the  afore- 
said ruler  of  France,  with  the  four  kings  of. 
this  kindred  to  take  shelter  from  a shower  of 
rain,  and  his  great  coat  would  have  covered 
a tent  for  ilrtni : it  is  therefore  evident,  that 
our  royal  hero  was  ofa  large  stature, which  was 
certainly  the  case  ; lie  was  also  well  made, 
had  a majestic  deportment,  with  a very  intel- 
ligent and  benign  countenance. 

At  Amistield,  in  Scotland,  the  Right  Hon. 
Frauds  Lord  Elcho,  son  ot  the  Earl  of  W’emys. 

At  Langharn,  Rutland,  R Stacey,  mason. 
He  had  abandoned  his  family,  and  enlisted 
in  a militia  regiment.  A compunctious  feel- 
ing for  the  helpless  and  unprotected  state  of 
those  still  dear  to  him,  carried  him  hack  to 
jLangliam,  he  reached  his  own  door,  but  had 
not  courage  to  enter.— Overpowered, by  sor- 
row and  remorse,  the  unhappy  man,  in  a mo- 
ment of  delirium,  threw  himselfheadlouginto 
Iris  own  well,  and  was  taken  out  lifeless. 

Mrs.  Sampson,  wife  of  John  Sampson, 
Esq.  on  the  5th  instapt  she  was  thrown  out 


of  a "gig,  between  Seaton  and  Golyton;  D'— 
von,  by'  which,  accident  her  right  leg  was. 
broken.;;  and  a mortification  shortly  alter  ». 
taking  place,  put  a period,  in  ft.  few  days,, 
to  her  life. 

Francis,  second  son  of  Mr.  Matchem,  by 
tlie  sister  of  the  deceased  Lord  Nelson,  a 
very  promising  youth  of  twelve  years  of  a.  i , 
after  two  days  illness,  of  an  inflammation  m 
Ins  bowels. 

At  Yerminster,  aged  7X),  Me.  II.  Shep- 
pard. Returning  trom  Stopford  fair,  ho  tell 
over  a narrow  bridge  in  the  footpath,  by. 
which  accident  lie.  lost  his  life.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  lie  fell  over  the  same  bridge  some 
time  before,  and  often  caulioncd  his  ac- 
quaintance to-be  careful  in  passing  it. 

At  Cork,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
Reuben  Harvey,  Esq.  of  the  society  ot 
Quakers. 

At  his  house,  at  Old  BVompton,  C.  Durn- 
ford,  Esq,  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury-office,, 
in  the  Tower.  He  had  been  in  the  service 
ot  the  ordnance  45  years. 

In  St.  Dunslan’s,  Canterbury,  aged  85* 

T.  Coffee  : he  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
last,  if  not  the  only  survivor  of  the  crew  off 
the  Centurion. 

J a x . 17.  Henry  Pftckitt,  Esq.  ofCompton- 
street,  aged  73. 

At  Greenwich,  Bnlph  Davison,  Esq.  ne- 
phew of  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  Brown, 
of  the  island  of  Guernsey.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  an  accident  which  he  met  with 
some  years  ago  in  humanely  assisting  t«  save 
the  crew  of  his- Majesty’s  cutter  the  Pigmy, 
cast  upon  the  shore  of  that  island  during  a 
very  dark  and  stormy  night.— This  gentle- 
man then  unfortunately  received  a violent 
blow  from  part  of  the  rigging  of  that  vessel 
being  dashed  against  him  by  the  wind,  which 
broke  his  thigh,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  never  afterwards  completely  recovered. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  truly  said,  that  this 
worthy  voting  tnan  has- fallen,  a sacrifice  to 
his  laudable  exertions- in  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity. Subsequently  to  his  temporary  reco- 
very, he'  was  appointed!  by  the  late  ad- 
ministration, to  the  situation  of  superintendant 
ol  the  victualling  department  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  ; a place  which  he  occupied  till  his- 
death. 

18.  In  Portland-place,  the  Hon.  Margaret 
Stuart  Wortley  Mackenzie. 

At  an  advanced  age,  after  a short  illness, 
Monniere  Roch,  Esq.  many  years  a respect- 
able banker  and  merchant  at  Barnstaple, 
He  had  been  three  times  mayor  of  that  an- 
cient-corporation, of  which  he  had  been  a, 
member  upwards  of  50’  years. 

19i  Mr.  Joseph  Parlies,  aged  22,  son  of 
Mr.  Parkes,  iron-master,  at  Holy  Hall,  near 
Dudley,  Worcestershire.  This  young  man 
was  bitten  by  his  father’s  dQg,  who  after- 
wards proved  to  be  mad,  on  the  22d  Novem- 
ber ; in  three  days  afterwards  he  went  to 
bathe  in  the  sea ; and  so  confident  were'  ha 
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and  his  friends  in  the  safety  of  this  remedy, 
that  no  other  application  was  made  to  the 
'bitten  part. 

20.  John  T weddell,  Esq.  of  Unthank  Hal!, 
senior  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Northum- 
iberland. 

21.  At  Stirling,  Dr.  Abraham  Gordon. 

24.  In  Millman-street,  Hector  Daniel  Mac- 

kith,  Esq.  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysong,  of 
Hampstead  Court,  near  Gloucester. 

26.  In  her  23d  year,  the  lady  of  R.  Smith, 
Esq.  ofDartford. 

.23.  At  his  lodgings  in  Mortimer-street, 
'Cavendish-square,  London,  Benjamin  Charles 
Collins,  Esq.  printef  and  banker,  of  Salisbury, 
and  an  alderman  of  that  corporation.  lie 
was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  lit,  about  three 
o’.clock  in  the  afternoon,  near  Lincoln’s  inn- 
helds,  was  soon  recognised,  and  conveyed 
home  ; but  the  stroke  was  fatal  ; the  skill  of 
the  most  eminent  of'the  faculty  proved  una- 
vailing, and  he  was  thus  suddenly  cut  off 
front  society  and  from  Ins  friends. 

In  Clarges-slreet,  Archibald  Keir,  Esq. 

■ 29.  At  his  house  in  Arlington-street,  Henry 
Gage,  Viscount  Gage,  of  Castle  Island,  Ba- 
ron of  Castlebar,  in  Ireland, and  Baron  Gage, 
of  High  Meadow,  in  England,  and  a ma- 
jor-general in  the  army.  His  lordship  was 
in  his  47tii  year.  He  is  succeeded  in  his 
titles  and  estates  by  his  only  son,  Henry 
Hall,  now  in  his  17  th  year.  The  Viscountess, 
who  survives  hint,  was  daughter  of  the  late 
Colonel  Skinner,  and  grandaughter  to  the 
•late  Sir  Peter  Warren,  1\.B. 

Lit  the  city  of  Bath,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  98,  Abraham  Lmdo,  -Esq.  father  of  Alex- 
ander I-indo,  E>q.  of  Fiusbury-square,  Lon- 
don, late  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.;  a man  of 
extraordinary  genius,  and  of  the  most  reten- 
tive memory g he  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  various  authors,  as  Mil- 
ton,  Pope,  &c.  that  he  conld  repeat  their 
works,  verbatim  ; and  was  in  full  possession  of 
his  faculties  to  the  moment  of  his  dissolution. 

At  his  seat  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  Sir 
Malby  Croflon,  Bart. 

In  Dublin,  Dudley  Loftus,  Esq. 

•30.  Mr.  William  Dunn,  of  Redhill,  Shef- 
field, an  eminent  engineer. 

Pen.  1.  At  his  house  in  Lower  Grosvenor- 
street,  Jas.  Peachey,  Bhfoii  Selsey,  of -Sei- 
se j’,  Sussex.  He  was  appointed  groom  of 
the  bedchamber  to  bis  Majesty  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  succeeded  the  Eail  of  Car- 
digan,-as  master  of  the  robes  in  1792.  His 
lordship  was  in  the  oolli  year  of  bis  age.  He 
is  succeeded  by  bis  only  sou,  the  Honourable 
John  Peachy,  in  his  titles  and  estates. 

At  her  house,  in  Lower  Brook-street,  Gtos- 
venor-square,  Charlotte  Maria  Cuuntcs.s  of 
Huston,  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Euston,  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  Hep  ladyship 
was  the  second  daughter  of  the  second  Earl 
•of  Waldcgravc,  by  the  late  Duchess  oftiltm- 
.oesler.  The  Couut«j3  el  Euston  had  had  six 


sons  and  four  daughters,  several  of  whom 
survive  her.  She  was  in  her  46th  year. 

At  his  house,  in  Ayrshire,  the  Earl  ef 
Craufurd  and  Lindsey. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Patrick  Maxton,  han- 
ker. 

In  Dublin,  aged  80,  Pilrs.  Elizabeth  Bar- 
ren, a maiden  lady,  and  paternal  aunt  to  the. 
Countess  of  Derby. 

3.  Suddenly,  Mr.  Thomas  Paxton,  fish- 
monger, Lower  Tbaines-slreet. 

At  Brighton,  Wm.  Hoai  efEsq.ofPowis-place, 
Bloomsbury, and  brother  toMr.  PrinceHoare, 
llie  dramatist.  Mr.  Win.  Hoare  was  distin- 
guished by  the  integrity  of  his  character,  and 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners.  He  was  allied 
to  his  brother  by  literary  taste  and  talents, 
as  well  as  by  consanguinity!;  though  his  dif- 
ferent pursuits  in  life  prevented  him  front 
often  exerting  those  abilities  which  nature 
had  bestowed  on  him,  but  which  had  also 
the  advantages  of  a classical  education. 

4.  At  Bath,  in  the  49tli  year  of  his  age. 
John  Irvine,  Esq.  late  lieutcnant-colonef  of 
the  first  West  India  regiment. 

5.  Mr.  J.  P.  Marchand,  of  Size-lane. 

In  Dublin,  John  Vernon,  Esq.  of  Contarf 
Castle. 

In  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  at  Baldon 
House,  Oxfordshire,  Sir  GL  Willoughby,  Barf, 
an  active  magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Ox- 
ford and  Buckingham,  enc  of  the  verderers 
of  V\  hichwood  forest,  and  upwards  of  twenty- 
years  chairman  of  the  quancr  sessions  for  the 
county  of  Oxford. 

Aged  85,  Mr.  Samuel  Chancellor,  keeper 
of  the  City  Green  Yard  for  near  40  years. 

6.  At -Shorehani,  Henry  Mcdley'Kilviu". 
ton,  Esq.  barrack-master. 

At  Bath,  aged  53,  Walter  Hill,  Esq.  late 
of  Ross,  Herefordshire:  his  death  was  al- 
most instantaneous — an  awfully  short  space 
intervened  between  his  portent  health  and 
dissolution. 

Robert  Scott,  Esq.  of  Dancslicld,  in  the 
count  y of  Buckingham. 

7.  At  Exeter,  the  wife-ofJohn  Dotvman, 
Esq. 

8.  In  Dublin,  aged  54,  Ilenry  Hutton, 
Esq.  late  an  alderman  of  that  city. 

10.  Mrs.  Rigauci,  wife  of  J.  F.  Rioaijd, 
Esq.  R.  A. 

In  the  Grove,  IJackney,  aged  81 , Mr.  John 
Bailley,  stationer,  of'the  lloval  Exchange. 

Eeb.  It).  1 he  Right  Hon.  the  Marqui^of 
Thotiioiid.  ills  lordship  left  his  house,  m 
Great  George^street,  Westminster,  in  the 
forotioon,  oil  horseback,  intending  to  take  a. 
ride  in  Hyde  Park.  In  passing  through 
Grosvenor-square,  his  horse  reared  up, and  fell 
backwards  on  his  lordship,  wimbled  proliise- 
Jy,  and  lay  on  the  ground  totally  helpless. 
The  marquis  was  earned  into  the  house  of 
Lord  Sydney,  where  medical  assistance  was 
procured,  and  every  attention  paid  to  him  ; 
but  in  vain, for  lit*  expired  alniostirinnediately. 
The  verdict  of  tbs  coroner’s  jury  , on  the 
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bod}’  of  the  Marquis  of  Thomond  was: — Died 
accidentally  by  afallfroiy  his  horse — Murrough 
O’Bnen,  Marquis of  Thomond  (better  t/own 
bv  his  former  and  long-he/.d  title  ot  Earl  ot 
Inchiquin),  was  nephew  and  heir  of  tin  lare 
earl,  who  was  high  in  the  favour  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales.  So  long  since  as  be 

married  Mary  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
earl,  who,  on  the  demise  ol  her  mother,  be- 
came Countess  of  tfrkney.  By  this  lady 
be  had  no  children.  At  that  time,  amj  until 
the  death  pi  his  uncle, he  wasColoncl  O’Brien, 
having  had  a company  in  tl)e  loot  guards, 
wit  lithe  brevet  rank  of  colonels  in  the  army  ; 
•which  with  the  command  of  one  of  the  Irish 
Fcncible  regiments, while  those  corps  existed, 
was  his  highest  degree  of  military  promo- 
tion. About  the  year  1794,  !‘e  "as  married 
(his  first  lady  being  dead  several  years)  to 
Miss  Palmer,  the  accomplished  niece  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  the  bulk  of  whose  fortune 
she  inherited.  The  ceremony  " as  performed 
at  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Burke  acting  as  father 
to  the  bride.  Lord  Inchiquiti,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  union  in  1801,  was  created  Mar- 
quis of  Thopjood  in  Ireland,  and  shortly  alter 
made  a peer  of  the  united  kingdom,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Thontond.  His  lodship 
was  in  his  85th  year.  By  his  lordship’s  de- 
mise, an  azure  ribbon,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Patrick,  falls  to  the  disposal  of  Ministers. 
Having  died  without  issue,  the  Hob.  Edward 
O'Brien,  bis  lordship  $ brother,  succeeds  to 
the  Irish  earldom  ; the  mgrquisate  and  the 
English  barony  are  extinct. 

1 1.  Agsd  60,  John  Pullen,  Esq.  of  Winch- 
more  Hill. 

Mr.  Thomas  Haines,  many  years  master 
of  Tom’s  Coffee-house,  Great  Kussel-streef, 
Covent  Garden. 

In  the  Grove,  Hackney,  in  his  86th  year, 
James  Lee,  Esq.  one, of  the  directors  of  the 
London  Assurance. 

At  Lincoln,  Thomas  Wright,  aged  45,  a 
native  of  that  city,  and  upward  oi  20  years 
a member  of  the  Lincoln  company  of  ' come- 
dians— During  the  first  few  years  of  his  lime 
he  was  prompter,  hut  lor  the  last  eight  years 
tilled  the  office  of  treasurer. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  John  Wiggin.  Esq. 
of  Craven  Mill,  Middlesex,  and  eminent  as 
an  iron-merchant,  in  Thames-street 

12.  At  Bath,  the  Righr  Hon.  George 
Evelyn  Bostaweu,  Viscount  Falmouth,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  ins  age.  His  lordship  was 
captain  of  the  band  of  gentleman  pensioners, 
recorder  of  Penzance  and  Truro,  and  colonel 
of  the  Cornwall  lencible  light  dragoons.  He 
is  succeeded  in  ins  titles  and  estates  by  his 
son,  the  Hon.  Edward  Boseawen,  now  Lord 
Viscount  Falmouth. 

At  H are  Lodge,  Essex,  the  wife  of  James 
Potts,  Esq. 

Suddenly,  in  his  stall,  in  Bclton-strect, 

St.  Giles’s,  aged  90, — B;  •ssrt,  a cob- 

ler,  who  never  was  known  to  have  had.  a 
moment's  illness. 
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12.  At  Brighton,  Mrs,  A.  M.  Bennett. 
This  lady,  whose  remembrance  will  long  be 
cherished  with  grateful  fondness,  by  those 
whose  happiness  it  was  to  experience  her 
friendship;  and  who  has  left  a numerous 
family  to  regret  her  irreparable  loss,  was 
justly  celebrated  as  a writer  among  that  class 
of  readers  whose  zest  is  for  novels,  and  in 
which  line  she  may  be  ranked  with  a Fielding 
and  a Richardson.  Possessed  of  a well- 
informyd  and  highly-cultivated  mind,  she  de- 
lineated character  with  peculiar  success,  and 
had  all  the  other  requisites  of  an  excellent 
n. /veils! — description,  sentiment,  humour, and 
pathos;  considerable  knowledge  of  life,  and 
the  happy  art  of’  displaying  that  knowledge 
to  advantage.  Her  first  work  was  Anna, 
or  the  iVeieh  Heiress,  in  four  volumes  ; atf 
impression  of  which  was  disposed  of  on  the 
day  of  publication.  She  afterwards  wrote 
Juvenile  Indiscretions,  in  live  volumes ; Agnes 
dc  Courci , in  four  volumes  ; Ellen,  Countess  of 
Castle  Howell,  in  four  volumes;  the  Beggar 
Girl,  and  her  Benefactors , in  five  volumes. 
The  last  effusion  of  her  pen  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  public  was,  I icissitudes  Abroad, 
or  the  Ghost  of  my  Father,  in  six  volumes  ; of 
which  two  thousand  copies  were  sold  on  the 
day  it  made  its  appeal ance  ; and  wr  un- 
derstand the  public  will  soon  receive  a conti- 
nuation of  this  novel,  until  the  title  of  Vicissi- 
tudes at  Home.  The  estimation  in  whjch  her 
works  are  held  by  the  public,  may  be  justly 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  their  hav- 
ing gone  rapidly  through  several  editions, 
both  here  and  on  the  continent,  where  they 
have  been  translated  into  French  and  Ger- 
man. It  may  be  truly  said,  that  her  writings 
appeal  most  successfully  to  the  heart,  and 
that  her  pen  was  ever  guided  by  nature,  de- 
lineating men  and  manners  as  they  appear  in 
real  ItH — virtue  was  held  up  to  estimation, 
and  vice  and  folly  shewn  in  their  native 
deformities.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Sun- 
day, the  21st  February..  The  solemn  proces- 
sion arrived  from  Brighton  at  the  Horns,  on 
Kennmgton  Common,  about  twelve  o’clock, 
where  it  was  joined  by  a numerous  and  most 
respectable  tram  of  friends,  who  attended  her 
remains  to  the  grave,  anxious  to  pay  that  last 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth, 
but  whose  works  will  live  so  loiig  as  a chaste 
style  and  dignified  sentiments,  expressed  in 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  morality,  diffuse  their 
influence  on  mankind. 

13.  Mrs.  Jonesj  of  Rider-street,  St.  James’s, 
while  sitting  by  her  fire-side.  She  had  re- 
turned from  market  in  good  health  but  a lew 
minutes  before. 

At  Gordon’s  hotel,  after  a few  days’  illness, 
of  a violent  attack  upon  lus  lungs.  Colonel 
William  Fullarton,  of  Fullarton. 

At  Hampstead,  Mr.  John  Howis,  late,  of 
Mil  hank-  street,  Westminster. 

14.  At  Enfield,  Mr.  “James  Pateshall,  of 
Fencburcli-street. 

At  Colworth,  Bedfordshire,  Mat.  Lee,  Escj, 
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iri.  At  his  house  in  Harlcv-street,  in  liie 
,82d  vear  of  his  age.  Timmas  EH  war  is  IVee- 
jniiii  Esq.  o!  Bulslord,  in  the  county  oi' Glou- 
cester. 

A°ed  45,  Mr.  William  Butterfield,  nf  the 
OM  Jewry. 

17.  Mr.  Joseph  Wei Is,  one  oi  the  bridge- 
masters  of  the  city  of  London,  aged  73. 

In  the  Gfilh  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Chapman,  D.D.  many  years  president 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxtord. 

In  Tavistoek-street,  Russe'.-square,  James 
Inghsh  Keighley,  Esq. 

18.  At  Windsor,  Mr  Wheeler,  brazier  to 
their  majesties,  and  the  oldest  inhabitant  ot 
that  town. 

19.  .Mrs.  Sarah  Vowell,  ot  Lcadenhall- 
streef,  in  her  otlth  year. 

At  Christ’s  College  Lodge,  Cambridge,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Barker,  master  of  that  society,  in  his 
fi;>d  vear. — Mrs.  Barker,  who  was  nearly  of 
the  same  «°c  as  her  husband,  was  so  adeemed 
at  his  death,  as  to  survive  him  only  one  day. 

£0.  In  New  Bond-street,  Mr.  Lamb,  wine- 
merchant. 

£1.  General  Lord  Viscount  Lake,  at  his 
residence  in  Lower  Bruok-stn  et  His  lord- 
ship  was  taken  ill  on  Thursday,  during  the 
trial  of  General  Whitelocke  ; and  gradually 
grew  worse  till  Sunday  tnorumg,  when  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  dissolution  appeared  ; short- 
ly after  which,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  some 
other  persons  of  distinction  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Ins  lordship,  were  sent  tor,  of 
whom  lie  took  an  affecting  farewell,  and 
about  seven  m the  evening  his  brave  spirit 


took  its  departure  " for  another  and  a better 
world.” — His  lordship's  campaigns  in  India 
established  his  fame  as  a skilful  and  gallant 
oiiiccr  ; and  for  his  meritorious  conduct 
there,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  peerage.  His 
lordship  was  many  yevs  a widower.  He  had 
three  sons  and  five  daughters:  two  of  the 
latter  are  married,  viz.  Mrs.  Borough  and 
Airs.  Brooke.  His  lordship  is  succeeded  in 
Ins  tubs  and  estates  bv  his  eldest  son,  Fran- 
cis Gerturd,  a lieutenant-colonel  in  (he  army. 
[An animated  Portrait  of  the  nohle  Lord, 
painted  by  Drummond,  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
cngraver,and  will  embellish  the  next  mouth's 
Magazine.] 

DEATHS  ABROAD. 

At  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope,  A.  Barnard, 
Esq.  secretary  of  that  colony. 

At  Calcutta,  William  Jackson,  Esq.  regis- 
ter of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  one 
oi  the  attornies  of  the  said  court,  and  attorney 
to  the  East  India  Company. 

At  Madras,  aged  61,  Peter  Marshall,  Esq. 
a native  of  (Jalderbridge.  near  Whitehaven. 

At  Gotliu.  aged  85,  Baron  Griinnn,  titular 
counsellor  of  state  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
He  was  one  of  the  small  knot  of  philosophers, 
whose  merits,  as  well  as  demerits,  have  been 
so  much  exaggerated  by  party:  the  friend  of 
Ilelvetius,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and 
d’Alem  hert. 

The  reigning  Duchess  of  Mecklenbuig 
Schwerin.  ■ n 
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The  biil  for  the  regulation  of  our  commerce  with  the  Brnz  Is  having  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  think  it  will  gratityour  readers  to  give  them  a brief  account  of  the  Portuguese 
dominions  ill  that  country.  To  the  northward  of  Brazil,  vihicli  lies  almost  under  the  equator, 
file  donate  is  hot,  boisterous,  and  unwholesome,  subject  to  great  rams  and  variable  winds, 
particularly  in  ihe  months  of  March  and  September,  when  they  have  such  deluges  of  rain, 
with  storms  and  tornadoes,  that  the  country  is  ovurHewed.  But  to  the  southward, 
beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  there  is  no  part  of  tiie  world  enjoys  a more  serene  and 
wholesome  air,  relreshed  with  the  soft  breezes  of  the  ocean  on  one  hand,  and  the  coo!  breath 
of  the  mountains  on  the  other.  The  land  near  the  coast  is  in  general  rather  low  Ilian  high, 
but  exceedingly  pleasant',  it  being  interspersed  with  meadows  and  woods;  but  on  tlie  west, 
far  within  land',  are  mountains  from  whence  issue  many  noble  streams,  that  fall  into  the  greet 
rivers  Amazon  and  la  Plata,  others  running  across  the  country  from  east  to  west  till  they 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  alter  mehotatmg  the  lands  which  they  annually  overflow, 
turning  the  sugar-nulls  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  &c.  The  whole  country  contains  a great 
deal  of  timber'!  but  that  which  is  termed  JiruSil  ionod  is  the  principal  species.  This  wood  has 
a red  colour,  grows  to  a great  height  anti  considerable  thickness,  and  thrives  best  among  the 
rocks.  The  flowers  are  of  a bright  red,  and  have  a strong  agreeable  aromatic  scent.  Ihe 
wood  is  red,  hard,  and  dry,  and  is  used  in  dyeing  ; but  the  colour  which  it  produces  is  not 
the  best.  It  is  likewise  used  medicinally,  both  as  a -loumchic  and  an  astringent.  1 he  paint 
trees  of  Braz.l  are  ot  live  kinds;  besides  which  here  are  woods  of  ebony,  mastic,  eotiqi.- 
trees,  citron,  Kc.  and  many  others,  which  produce  admirable  Iruils  and  balsams,  and  diffuse 
around  a most  delicious  fragraney.  There  is  also  the-  opuutia,  the  nutriment  ot  the  cochineal. 
There  are  mines  of  gold  and  stiver  in  Brazil  inland  to  a great  extent.  There  are  also  many 
diamond  mines;  but  the  diamonds  are  not  so  brilliant  as  those  of  Hindustan,  being  of 
a brownish  o'  satire  hue.  From  Portugal  they  used  to  send  out  three  fleets,  or  tiotas, 
annually,  bound  to  as  many  ports  in  Brazil  : namely,  to  Parnanibueo,  in  the  northern  part  ; 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  at  the  southern  extremity  ; and  to  the  Bahia,  or  the  Bay  of  All  Samis,  m Lite 
jgtRdle.  {To  be  continued.) 


Current  Prices  of  Merchandize , 


Ul 

The  United- Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies  have  declared 
£ec  saJe  the  following  goods,  viz. 

On  Monday,  the- 7th  March,  1808 — Prompt  3d  June  following. 


Tea — Bohea 500,000  ibs. 

Congou  and  Canipo.  7 m4  eQ0  000 
, hoe.' bong  and  i'ekoej 

Singlo  and  Twunkay 000.000 

Hyson  Skin 100,000 

Hyson 300,000 


Total,  including  private  trade. ..  . fi, <100.000 


tjn  Wednesday,  23 d March,  1S0P. — Prompt  Citli  June  following. 

Company’s Salf-petre,  '20,000  bags,  more  or  less. 

O'. i Monday,  30th  March,  1808 — Prompt  29th  July  following, 

273,008  pieces  Coast  Callicues. 

10,224  ditto  Coast  prohibited. 

11,306  ditto  Subscription  prohibited. 

And  on  Friday,  16th  April,  1808 — Prompt  3d  June  following , 

Company's'Cuinamnn  . . 170,000  lbs. 

Cloves  (-Prize-) 15,000 

Kill  megs  (Prize) 45,000 

Mace  (Prize)  3,000 

K’.B.  .Vo  more  of  the  Prize  Spires ; captured  in  the  ships  Pallas,  T ictoriema,  and  Batavia, 
»ill  be  sold,  until  September,  1808. 

in  consequence  of -the  large  orders  for  Manchester  goods  of  every  description  for  the 
Brazil  market,  the  article  of  raw  cotton  has  had  a considerable  advance  in  the  Liverpool 
market,  and  very  large  speculations  iia'  e taken  place  within  a few  days.  There  is  very 
little  doubt  that  the  Bratil  Trade  Bill,  having  already  passed  m the  House  nf  Commons,  w ill 
open  a trade  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  this  country ; and  we  may  nulnraily  expect,  that 
the  rich  and  valuable  produce  of  that  counlry,  which  formerly  went  to  Portugal,  wtH  notv 
entirely  centre  with  Great  Britain.* 


CURRENT  PRICES  OF  MERCHANDIZE,  London,  20lh  February,  1808. 

American  Pot-anh  - per  cwt . £ 3 3 ntoS  15  O Lngwr.nd  Chips  - - - <on  /f  it  to  oto  1-2  15  © 

Ditto  Pearl  - 3. fi'o  S IS  0 Madder,  Dutch  crop  - - cwt,  s 1(1  o 6 fi  o 

Barilla  - --  -.----320  3 15  o Mahtigaiy ft.  0 l 5 0 2 4 

Brandy,  Cngniac  - - - - gal.  iso  140  Oak  plank.  Dantz.  - - - last  II  o o 12  o o 

Ditto  Spanish  - - - - - - 1 t O ISO  Ditto  American  ----OOO  OOO 

<7amphire,  refined  - - - lb.  O 4 3 0 4 6,OiIk  Lucca  - - 25  gal.  jar  13  0 O IP  15  O 

Ditto  unrefined  - - cwt.  is  10  0 ID  0 0 Ditto  Spermaceti  - - ton  so  0 o CO  o O 

Cochineal,  garbled  - - - -lb.  too  1 1(2  O j Ditto  Whale  - - - - - - -24  O 0 28  0 0 

Ditto  Last  India  --.-  0 3 3 OfiOi  Ditto  Florence  - half  chest  3 a o 3 to  O 

Coffee,  fine-  -----  cwt.  6 n 0 6 10  0,  Pitch,  Stockholm  .-  - - civt.  0 17  0 <1  18  0 

©itto  ordinary  - --  --  - 3 13  0 4140  Quicksilver  -----  lb.  O 39  C 1 18 

Cotton-wool,  Surinam  - - 11).  0 1 81  0 1 11  Raisins,  hlr.nra  - - - - cwt.  » 15  0 8 0 0 

Ditto  Jamaica  - - - 0 1 44  0 1 7*  Kiev.  Carolina  - --  --  - 1140  240 

Ditto  Smyrna  - - - 0 1 2 015'  Ditto  I.ast  India.-  .--  - noo  Of)0 

Ditto  East  India  - - 0 1 3 0 1 4 Rum,  Jamaica  - - - - pal.  o 4 fi  o 5 S 

Currants,  Zant  - - - - civt.  470  4 to  0.  Ditto  Leeward  I.  -----  0 fi  o i p 

Deals,  Dane/..  - - - - - pie.--  240  270  Saltpetre,  Last  India  - - cwt.  2 9 fi  2 10  0 

Ditto  Petersburg  ...  H.  2fi  0 O i)l  o 0 SheP.ach  --------  500  10  00 

Ditto  Stockholm  - - - - - 49  0 o 31  0 0 silk,  Tlxrown,  Italian  - - - lb-  1 18  0 2 to  o 

Elephants’ Teeth  - - - cwt.  so  10  0 (4  0 0,  Silk,  Paw  Diito  - - - 140  1 jS  <5 

Ditto  Scrivell  - - - 18  o o '24  o oj  Ditto  China  -----  1 to  o 1 12  i> 

Elax,  Riga  - ...  -ton  0 0 0 000!  Ditto  MeniJ.  - - novi  01-80  ISO 

Ditto  Petersburg  - - - - 0 0 0 O O 0]  Ditto  Oiganzme  - - - 1 11  0 I 1.0  u 

Calls,  Turkey  - - - - - c.-vt,  5 5 0 7 0 0 Talkov,  English--  - - - cwt.  3 15  fi  0 0 0 

Geneva,  Hollands  - - - gal.  14  0 1 fi  o lh*to  Russia,  white-  - - - S 8 O 3 9 0 

Ditto  Eogldsli  - --  - - 0*3  0 12  0,.  Ditto.  yellow  - - - 3 IS  0 3 II  © 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey  - - cwt.  fi  0 n 1.3  0 0 ’lar,  Stockholm’-  - - - bar.  1 17  0 1 is  '• 

Ditto  Sandra-ch  - - - fi  5 0 fi  13  T>  Tin  in  blocks  -----  cwt.  5 is  n 000 

Ditto  Tragacantfl  - - S4  0 -O  26  lo  O Tobacco,  Murad-  - - - - lb.  0671016 
Gum  Seneca  -----  cwt.  5 0 0 5 5 0 Ditto  Virginia  - --  --  00  75  01-1 

.Hemp,  Riga  -----  ton  75  0 0 0 0 0 W ax,  Guinea  - - - - cwt.  9 9 0 II  00 

Ditto  Petersburg  - - - - 75  0 0 0 0 0 Whale-Tins  -----  ton  .10  10  0 57  0 1) 

Indigo,  Camera  - - - - lb.  O 4 fi  0 II  fi  Wine,  Red  Port  - - - pil  e 83  O 0 105  o n 

Ditto  East  India  - ---030  o U » Ditto  Lisbon  ------  85  0 0 95  0 o 

Iron,  Rritist \ bars  - ton  15  o 0 Ifi  0 o Ditto  Madeira  ------  84  o o 1-20  o o 

Diryr  Swedish-  - - - - - 23  0 0 ?fi  0 0,  Ditlo  \idorna  ------  70  0 0 85  0 0 

Ditto  Norway  ------  24  0 0 2,  0 0 Ditto  Calcavcjla  -----  90  0 0 100  0 o 

Dino  Archangel  -----  25  0 0 afi  0 0 Ditto  sherry  - - - - butt  S3  o 0 95  0 o 

Lead  in  pigs  -----  fod.  28  0 0 09  0 Oi  Ditto  Mountain  - --  --70  00  80  00 

Ikito  reel  -----  ton -27  0 0 08  0 r>  Ditto  Claret  - - - - hugs.  43  0 0 90  0 O 

Ditto,  white  -------  4-2  0 © 49  a 4 


'*  Ait  Ultima  lion  ol  1 ms  kind  iroui  a n'sinetable  coitmi.kcjai,  Si  m iu.k,  while  it  give.-  a new 
stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  1111  remit ile  adv  eniurt',  must  also  add  now  energy  lo  ourmaiiiifacturrij 
industry.  Bui  tins  is  not  all  ; for  it  si.e.vs  us  in  the  strongest  point  of  view  the  force  of  our 
commerce,  w hich,  like  an  impetuous  stream,  if  impeded  in  one  pin  t,  is  sure  to  overflow  in 
another-,  and  allhough  we  '‘sometimes  wrangle  when  tre  should  debate,”  in  pretty  plain  term* 
it-  indicates,  that  Providence  takes  more  care  of  us  iluiu  wc  do  of  ourselves. — Editor, 
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COURSE.  OF  EXCHANGE. 


Feb.  9. 

Feb.  12. 

Feb.  16. 

1 

Feb.  9. 

Feb.  12. 

Feb* 

Amsterdam 

35.7 

35.7 

35.7 

j Bilboa 

41 

41 

41 

Ditto  at  Sight 

34. 1 1 

54.11 

34.11 

i Leghorn 

49{ 

49} 

49} 

Rotterdam,  c.  f. 

ii. a 

11.2 

1 1.2. 

j Naples 

42 

42 

42 

Hamburgh 

34-4 

34.4 

34.4 

, Genoa 

45| 

454 

454 

Aitoua 

34.5 

34.3 

34.5- 

I Venice,.  aV.  C. 

. 52 

52 

52 

Paris 

23.5 

23  .G 

23.6 

j Lisboa 

60 

60 

CO 

Ditto  us. 

23. 10 

2.'.  10 

23.10 

J Oporto 

60 

60 

60. 

pordeau?; 

23.10 

23.10 

23.10 

| Dublin 

10} 

10} 

Kit 

♦Jadiz 

41 

41 

41 

: Cork 

m 

Hi 

Ut 

Madrid 

4L 

44. 

4i 

1 Agio  on  tike  Bunk  ot  Holland,  3i  per  cen.u 

PRICES  OF  BULLION. 

Portugal  Golu,  coin  and  Lars,  per  oz.  4l.  Os.  | New  Dollars,  .Vs.  3d.  | Silver  in  Bars,  standard,  5*.  Ci. 

PRESENT  PRICES 

OP 

Cana/,  Dock,  Fire  Office,  Water  II  oiks,  and  B'rcxert/  Sharps,  Sec.  Sc. 

2 2d  February,  180'S. 

London  Dock  Stock  — 110  per  cent. 

East  India  ditto 122  ditto. 

West  India  ditto. 115  rfitta. 

Commercial  Dock  Shares <126  ditto 

Grand  Junction  Canal <921.  per  share1. 

Graud  Surrey  Canal /.46l.  per  share. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  1 1 per  cent,  premium,  J 

Globe  Ftre'and  late  ditto 110  per  cent. 

Albion  ditto  ditto &§  per  cent,  premium-. 

Hope  ditto  ditto  tl.  per  share  premium,  ' 

Hock  Lite  Assurance 7s.  per  share  premium. 

Last  Loudon  Water  Works 70  guineas  per  share  premium. 

West  Middlesex  dim guineas  per  share  premium. 

South  London  ditto  .601.  per  share  premium. 

Loudon  institution  851.  per  share. 

Kent  Fire  Ortiec  Shares. ....  . . .401.  per  share. 

Commercial  Road.  113  per-.bare. 

LEWIS  WOLFE  and  Co.  Canal  and  Dock  Broker*, 
No.  1,  Shorter’s-court,  Throgmorton-street. 
— «ut30ia^»' 

VARIATIONS  OF  BAROMETER,  THERMOMETER,  Sec. 

11  v THOMAS  BLUNT,  No.  22,  Corn, hill. 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker  to  his  Majesty, 

At  Nine  o’Clock,  A.  31. 


1808 

Barom 

Thor. 

Wind. 

Obssr. 

1808  Barom 

Titer,  j Wind. 

Oiiser. 

Jail  27 

29.45- 

27 

W 

Fail- 

Feb.  12  29.25 

32 

NE 

Snow 

28 

29. 19 

33 

W 

Ditto 

13  29.71 

28 

N 

Faii- 

29 

29.50 

36 

W 

Ditto 

14  29.94 

25 

N 

Ditto 

30 

29-til 

41 

S . 

Rain 

15  30.04 

20 

E 

Ditto 

31 

29.72 

46 

s 

Ditto 

16  29.70 

34 

NW 

Ditto 

Feb.  1 

29.68 

■ 4S 

sw 

Fair 

17;  29.80 

37 

SW 

Ditto 

2 

29.51 

47 

s 

Rain 

18  29.76 

40 

NW 

Ditto 

3 

29.70 

41 

w 

Fair 

19,  30. 15 

37 

NW 

Ditto 

4 

30.20 

34 

w 

Ditto- 

20  30.35 

33 

SSE 

Ditto 

5 

30.07 

42 

w 

Rain 

21!  30.44 

32 

NE 

Ditto 

6 

29.80 

44 

w 

Ditto 

22  30.46 

33 

NE 

Ditto 

7 

29.76 

41 

w 

Fair 

23  30.30 

35 

E 

Ditto 

8 

29.73 

42 

w 

Rain 

24 1 30.49 

36 

N 

Ditto 

9 

29.68 

34 

NW 

Fair 

35  30.67 

32 

N 

Ditto 

10 

29.91 

30 

NW 

Ditto 

26  30.52 

32 

WNW 

Ditto 

11 

29.70 

31 

W 

Ditto  [ 

1 

e i 

■ 

Jt.  GOLD,  PRINTER,  shoe-lane. 


EACH  DAY’S  PRICE  OF  STOCKS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1808. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c. 

The  Portrait  of  Lord  Lake  is  unavoidably  deferred  till  our  next. 

To  the  gentleman  who  sent  us  a dramatic  piece  for  inspection,  we  can  only 
observe,  that  we  know  “ less  of  theatrical  politics”  than  himself.  National 
Character,  it  is  a trite,  but  nevertheless  true  adage,  has  been  considered 
as  reflected  from  the  stage.  If  it  continued  to  be  so,  we  should  tremble  lor  the 
figure  which  we  must  make  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  as  the  flimsy  forms  of  our 
printed  plays  obtain  transmarine  circulation,  did  not  -works  which  shew  that 
genius  and  TASTE  have  not  entirely  forsaken  this  island  spread  at  the  same  lime, 
and  counteract  the  impression  that  foreigners  would  receive  from  our  dramatic 
inanities. 

We  consider  the  public  as  so  much  indebted  to  the  author  of  “ Indian  Anti- 
quities,” for  systematizing  and  fixing  the  evanescent  visions  of  Oriental  mytho- 
logy, philosophy,  history,  &c.  by  amalgamating  their  effusions  w it h scriptural 
and  classical  facts,  that  ‘we  shall  with  pleasure  insert  an  account  of  his  poem  of 
Richmond  Hill  in  our  next  number. 

The  continuation  of  the  review  of  the  second  volume  of  The  Antiquarian 
Repertory,  which  has  beeu  unavoidably  postponed,  shall  also  be  inserted  in  our 
next. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  inserted  the  (printed)  report  of  the 
Royal  Jennerian  Society  in  our  present  number,  had  we  been  so  inclined: 
but  we  will  freely  confess,  that  we  have  been  much  struck  with  other  reports,  of 
failures  of  vaccination,  which  we  saw  in  a letter  addressed,  we  think,  to 
the  founder  of  the  society,  in  one  of  the  morning  papers,  a short  time  since  ; and, 
therefore,  shall  wait  until  we  see  those  satisfactorily  contradicted. 

The  poetical  piece  of  J.  S.  shall  have  a place  in  our  next. 

So  long  ago  as  February  11,  ISOS,  “ A Constant  Reader”  accused  us  of  want 
of  memory  ; of  the  justice  of  which  accusation  we  have  given  a proof,  by  forget- 
ting to  notice  his  friendly  hint  in  our  last.  If  we  plead  guilty  to  thecharge,  we  fear 
that  the  old  proverb,  “ Wits  have,”  &c.  will  operate  little  in  our  favour.  How- 
ever, this  vre  can  say,  that  one  of  the  repetitions  he  mentions  was  by  the  particular 
desire  of  the  author,  with  a view  to  correction  ; the  insertion  of  the  other  trifle 
arose  from  inattention,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  our  multifarious  concerns. 

Wc  have  from  our  poetical  correspondents  received  many  articles,  which  are 
under  consideration. 

We  are  extremely  obliged  to  our  friend  Mr.  D ; we  shall  be  happy  to  avail 

ourselves  of  the  favour  of  the  Drawing  he  mentions.  With  respect  to  his  other 
judicious  hints,  they  shall  be  attended  to.  We  should  have  inserted  his  beautiful 
little  poem  this  month,  but  that  our  poetical  half  sheet  was  printed  before  it  came 
to  hand  : it  shall  be  published  in  our  next. 

Explorator  cannot  expect  us  to  account  for  omissions  in  newspapers.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  always  make  trifles  give  way  to  matters  of  more  importance.  If 
this  writer  should  have  occasion  again  to  address  us,  he  will  find  his  object  as 
well  promoted  by  using  a little  less  acerbity  of  style. 

J.  M.  f. — Civis  — Y. — Disquisitor — Strictures  on  the  Tragic  Drama — stand  over, 
for  want  of  room. 
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MEMOIR  OF  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  ROGERS. 

[min  A PORTRAIT.] 

“ We  shall  a p’uin  unvarnished  tale  deliver.” 


THAT  the  true  maritime  spirit  glows 
in  the  bosoms  of  our  countrymen, 
is  a circumstance  which,  While  we  rest 
upon  it  as,  the  foundation  of  our  exist- 
ence, from  it  \re  also  derive  our  great- 
est glory  : this  has  been  obvious  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  one  nautical  his- 
tory, and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  conti- 
nue to  adorn  the  latest.  In  the  present 
age,  there  have  been  such  instances  of 
naval  heroism,  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
conquest,  that  noble  passion  which  soars 
to  immortality,  and  induces  every  officer 
to  resolve  to  conquer  or  die  for  his 
country,  seems  to  shine  with  greater 
brilliancy  than  ever ; at  the  same  time 
that  it  has  endued  the  nautical  charac- 
ter with  far  greater  refinement ; so  that 
we  may  at  once  contemplate  in  it  phi- 
losophy and  heroism. 

With  respect  to  tiiese,  we  shall,  in 
the  brief  memoir  of  the  brave  officer 
whose  Portrait  we  this  month  present  to 
the  public,  and  of  whom  we  have  “ a 
plain  unvarnished  tale  to  tell,”  we  think, 
give  a series  of  remarkable  instances,  in 
the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  the 
sufferings  of  frequent  captivity,  and  the 
heroism  which  iie  has  displayed  in  the 
service  pfhi$  country. 

William  Rogers  is  the  only  son  of 
a gentleman  that  was  the  commander  of 
a coasting-vessel  which  traded  from  Fat- 
month  to  London.  He  was  born  at 
the  former  port  the  29th  of  September, 


178A.  His  father  died  in  November, 
1790,  leaving  a widow  and  one  daugh- 
ter. The  mother  of  Captain  K.  died  in 
nos.  His  sister  (Margaret)  is  living: 
she  is  now  in  her  seventeenth  year,  and, 
as  we  understand,  resides  at  Falmouth , 
the  place  ofher  nativity. 

It  is  probable,  that  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  born  in  a town  w hich 
is  a sea-port  of  considerable  efhinence, 
from  the  profession  of  his  father,  and 
the  early  habits  of  his  life,  our  yojung 
adventurer  early  imbibed  a portion  of 
that  enthusiasm  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. We  find  that  he  left  school 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  em- 
barked oil  board  the  Countess  of  Lei- 
cester packet,  then  under  sailing  orders 
for  America.  Misfortune  seems  to  have 
met  him  in  the  first  stage  of  his  profes- 
sional life;  for  his  vessel  was,  in  this 
vo\  age, captured  by  l’Insuhgent  French 
frigate,  and  carried  into  V Orient.  After 
remaining  there  a fortnight,  he  was, 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  marched  to 
Brest,  where  we  learn  they  were  treated 
with  extreme  severity,  insomuch  that 
they  were  frequently  stinted  to  an  al- 
lowance of  half  a-pound  of  bread  per 
diem,  and  often,  bv  hunger,  induced  to 
consider  a few  horse  beans  as  a luxury. 
l rom  Brest  our  young  adventurer  was 
sent  to  Fonlainbleau,  where  he  remained 
three  months  -.  after  which  period  the 
place  of  his  captivity  was  changed  to 
Mezicres.  Having  here  endured  nine 
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months’  longer  detention,  he  was,  at 
last,  fortunately  exchanged,  and,  em- 
barking on  hoard  a French  galliot, 
safely  arrived  in  the  Downs,  June,  1798  ; 
whence  he  immediately  departed  for 
London.  He  was,  however,  stopped 
at  Gravesend  by  the  officers  of  the.  im- 
press service,  who  took  him  into  custody 
in  consequence  of  his  maritime  appear- 
ance, but  was  released,  on  its  being 
ascertained  that  he  belonged  to  one  of 
his  majesty’s  packets. 

We  next  find  our  young  sailor  at  the 
lace  of  his  nativity;  whence  he  em- 
arked  on  board  the  Carteret  packet, 
Captain  Tyler,  hound  to  the  West  In- 
dies. This  voyage,  it  appears,  was  pro- 
pitious; the  packet  arrived  at  the  place 
of  her  destination  in  safety,  and,  in  due 
course  of  time,  returned  to  Falmouth, 
which  was,  we  believe,  her  station. 

The  third  voyage  of  Mr.  Rogers  w*as 
less  fortunate.  He  sailed  in  the  same 
vessel  to  Jamaica  ; hut,  on  her  return 
from  that  island,  and  indeed  at  a period 
when  there  seems  to  have  been  a sweep 
among  our  packets,  the  Carteret  was 
taken  by  the  French  privateer  Bellona, 
and  carried  into  Passage,  in  Spain  ; 
from  whence  our  young  adventurer  was 
marched  to  Dunkirk.  Here  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be.  exchanged  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1800  ; and  going  on  hoard 
the  vessel  which  had  carried  him  from 
that  place  the  preceding  year,  again 
landed  at  Deal,  whence  lie  marched  to 
Falmouth. 

The  fourth  voyage  of  Mr.  R.  (for  a 
nautical  memoir  can  only  be  a narrative 
of  voyages,  though  we  shall  soon  find 
onp  embellished  with  a brilliant  event) 
was  taken  on  board  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, Captain  Dennis.  With  this 
officer  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies. 
On  his  r.eturn,  he  was  a third  time  cap- 
tured. The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 
was  taken  by  a Spanish  brig,  and  car- 
ried into  Teneriffe.  Here  he  endured  a 
confinement  of  two  months;  but  at 
length  effecting  his  escape,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  on  board  an  .Ame- 
rican vessel,  bound  to  V Ancorostu,  one 
of  the  Canary  Islands;  whence,  in  the 
same  ship,  he  arrived  at  London,  4th 
May,  1 80  J . 

On  the  9th  of  June  following,  Mr.  H. 
embarked  on  board  the  Penelope 
packet,  Captain  Wilson.  This  ship  was 
bound  to  Jamaica,  where  she  arrived 
cm  the  16th  of  July  following,  and 
remained  a month.  Short  as  this  pe- 


riod was,  it  was  marked  by  misfor- 
tunes arising  from  the  sickness  of  the 
crew  ; which,  after  quitting  the  island, 
prevailed  to  such  a degree,  that  in  the 
space  of  ten  days  they  buried  eight 
men  ; a circumstance  which,  with  the 
addition  of  hav  ing  seven  more  of  their 
hands  dangerously  ill,  obliged  them  to 
return  to  Jamaica.  Of  these  three  died; 
and  the  ship  having,  in  consequence, 
been  retarded  another  month,  she  at 
length  proceeded  to  England,  where  she 
arrived  in  December. 

In  March,  180’,  Mr.,R.  engaged  him- 
self as  mate  to  Captain  Dennis,  who 
then  commanded  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
With  this  officer  he  continued  in  the 
same  capacity  until  May,  1801,  when 
he  w as  a fourth  time  captured,  on  his 
outward-bound  voyage,  and  carried  into 
Guudaloupe.  Having  remained  in  this 
island  three  weeks,  he  was  exchanged, 
and  soon  after  arrived  at  .dnligua ; 
whence  he  embarked  onboard  th e-Mary 
Tnn  transport;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  having,  in  the  short  course  of  his 
nautical  life,  been,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, four  limes  made  a prisoner  of 
war,  he,  under  the  protection  of  Provi- 
dence, came  in  safety  to  Falmouth,  in 
September,  180). 

On  the  1 1th  of  October  following,  lie 
engaged  himself  to  Captain  Sutton,  as 
mate  of  the  Windsor  Castle,  and 
proceeded  in  her  on  his  eighth  voy- 
age to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  capa- 
city of  commander,  Captain  Sutton  re- 
maining at  home,  in  the  course  of 
this  voyage,  Captain  Rogers  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  French 
privateer  Jcune  Richard.  Of  this  ac- 
tion, so  glorious  to  him,  we  have  ex- 
tracted the  follow  ing  account,  from  the 
Loudon  Gazette  of  December  26,  IS07  : 
“ Belle  isle,  Tortola  Road, 

“ sir,  A o v.  7,  1807. 

“ The  enclosed  letter,  which  1 have 
just  received  from  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
master  of  the  Windsor  Castle  packet, 
gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of  a 
French  privateer, 

“ It  is  such  an  instance  of  bravery  and 
persevering  courage,  combined  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  as  was  scarcely 
ever  exceeded.  He  has  shewn  such  abi- 
lity in  defending  one  of  his  majesty’s 
packets,  that  I hope  it  will  secure  him 
the  command  of  the  first  that  is  va- 
cant. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  “ Alex.  Cochrane.” 
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“ Windsor  Castle  Packet, 
Carlisle  Dap,  Oct.  3. 

“ sir, 

“ Having,  on  my  passage  from  Eng- 
land in  the  Windsor  Castle  packet, 
with  the  mails  for  Rarbadoes  and  the 
Leeward  Islands,  been  attacked  by  a 
French  privateer  within  the  limits  of 
your  station,  I take  the  liberty  of 
acquainting  you,  that  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  capture  her  afier  a 
severe  action,  and  arrived  w ith  her  safe 
in  this  bay.  She  was  seen  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  of  October  in  latitude 
1:1.  5:1.  N.  and  "longitude  58.  1.  W. 
and  about  half  past  eight  made  all  sail 
in  chase  of  the  packet,  when  every 
exertion  was  made  to  get  away  from 
her:  but  finding  it  impossible,  prepa- 
rations. were  made  to  make  the  best 
resistance  we  could,  and  arrangements 
to  sink  the  mails  if  necessary. 

“ At  noon  the  schooner  got  within 
gun-shot,  hoisted  French  colours,  and 
began  her  fire,  which  was  returned  from 
the  stern  chase  guns.  This  was  conti- 
nued until  she  came  near,  when  we 
were  hailed  in  very  opprobrious  terms, 
and  desired  to  strike  the  colours.  On 
refusing  to  do  so,  she  run  alongside, 
grappled  the  packet,  and  attempted  to 
board,  which  we  repulsed  by  the  pikes, 
with  the  loss  of  eight  or  ten  men  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  ; when  the  schooner 
attempted  to  get  clear  by  cutting  the 
grnpplings;  but  the  main-yard  being 
locked  in  her  rigging,  she  was  pre- 
vented. Great  exertions  were  conti- 
nued on  both  sides  ; and  1 bad  occasion 
to  station  a part  of  the  crew  in  charge 
of  the  mails,  to  shift  them  as  circum- 
stances required,  or  to  cut  them  away  in 
ease  of  our  failure.  About  three  we  got 
one  of  our  six-pound  carronades  to  bear 
upon  the  schooner,  loaded  with  double 
grape,  caunister,  and  one  hundred  mus- 
ket-balls, which  was  tired  at  the  mo- 
ment the  enemy  was  making  a second 
desperate  attempt  to  board,  and  killed 
and  wounded  a great  number.  Soon 
after  this  1 embraced  the  opportunity 
of  boarding,  in  turn,  with  live  meu, 
and  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  bis  quarters,  and  about  four  o’clock 
the  schooner  was  completely  in  our 
possession.  She  is  named  the  Jeune 
Richard,  mouuting  six  6-pounders  and 
one  long  18-poundCr,  having  on  board 
at  the  commencement  of  the  action 
92  men,  of  which  21  were  found  dead 
on  her  decks,  and  28  wounded.  From 
the  very  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy 


still  remaining,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
every  precaution  in  securing  the  pri- 
soners. I was  obliged  to  oujer  them  up 
from  below  one  by  one,  ana  place  them 
in  their  own  irons  as  they  came  up, 
as  three  of  our  little  crew  w ere  killed, 
and  ten  severely  wounded,  the  mi2en- 
mast  artd  main-yard  carried  away,  and 
the  rigging  fore  and  aft  much  damaged. 
It  is  mv  duty  to  mention  to  you,  sir, 
thatlhe  crew  of  the  packet,  amounting 
at  first  to  only  23  men  and  boys,  sup- 
ported me  with  the  greatest  gallantry 
during  the  whole  of  this  arduous  con- 
test. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(figned;  “ VY.  Rogers, 

Acting  Captain.” 

When  the  account  of  this  truly  gal- 
lant action  was  received  in  the  metro- 
polis, a subscription,  to  relieve  the  wi- 
dows and  orphans  of  those  brave  men 
who  had  so  nobly  lost  their  lives  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duly,  was  instituted, 
which,  we  understand,  still  continues 
open.* 

Mr.  Dooc.ars,  of  Tortola,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Hrllcislu  (Admiral  Coch- 
rane’s flag-ship),  did  themselves  the 
greatest  honour,  in  the  eyes  of  their 
compatriots,  when  they  presented  to 
Captain  Rogers  a purse  of  fifty  pounds, 
as  a token  of  their  approbation  of  his 
conduct.  Indeed,  so  highly  was  the 
public  sensibility  excited  by  the  glo- 
rious action  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
that  a subscription  in  favo  ir  of  the 
heroes  who  had  fought  and  bled  for 
their  country,  and  for  the  wives  arid 
families  of  those  that  Imd  fallen,  was 
opened  in  all  the  West  India  islands; 
one  hundred  pounds  were  voted  by  the 
Patriotic  Fund;  and  we  learn  that  a 
subscription  for  the  above-mentioned 
purpose  is  now  in  operation  aL  Liver- 
pool. 

A convivial  society,  who  took  the 
appropriate  appellation  of  “ the 
i.oyai.s,”  and  held  their  meetings  at 
the  Rev  Joisson's  Head,  Birmingham, 
having  been  apprised  of  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Rogers  in  London,  requested 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  company 
in  that  truly  patriotic  town.  This  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  respect  he  em- 
braced ; he,  in  consequence,  arrived 


* Subscriptions  for  i his  laudable  iv.id  pa- 
triotic purpose  are  received  at  Messrs.  James 
IJixoii  and  Co.  No.  50,  Peach  arch-  street, 
London. 
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there,  ami  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
company  of  these friend-  to  Iris  fame 
lie  spoil/  a few  days';  during  the  course 
of  which. he  was  honoured  with  an  inti- 
mation, that  lliey’had  voted  him  a vn- 
lhable  sword  ; a gift  which  at  once  dis- 
plays the  spirit  and  the  taste  of  those 
ingenious  and  opulent  people.* *• 

• 'tt  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  Haul 
of  Sandwich  and  the  Earl,  of  Ctti- 
ohf.ster,  jo  nt  pos! master-general,  Inal 
although  they  had  both  trieuds  whom 
they  wished  to  appoint  to  the  com-, 
maud  of  packets,  they  .waved  ill  partial 
ties  in  favour  of  distinguished  merit. 
They  could  not  suffer. such  an  example 
of  consummate  bravery  as  that  which 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Rogers  exhi- 
bited to  pass  unnoticed  and  unrewarded ; 
lust,  in  preferring  him  to"  the  command 
which  he  now  enjoys,  have  shewn  that 
they  were  sensible  'ot  his  eminent  ser- 
vices ; and  more,  tiiat  merit,  though 
unprotected,  will,  under  our  present 
political  system,  always  meet  both  with 
honour  and  reward. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

S'l  l>  , 

ITSplIE  following  omissions,  Re. 

1 having  occurred  in  the  publica- 
tion of  rnv  letter  in  the  November 
number  of  the  European  Magazine, 


* The  sword  was  delivered  to  Captain 
Rogers,  on  the  I61I1  instant,  by  a deputa- 
tion of  three  nentleir.cn  from  Birmingham, 
whom  the  captain  addressed  on  the  occasion 
as  follows  : — 

“ (IFATtniVN, 

*•  Gratitude  demands  from  me  to  return 
you  my  best  thanks ; particularly  tor  the 
widows  and  children,  and  the  oilier  rela- 
tives of  those  brave  tnen  who  fell  in  the 
action.  As, for  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  survive  their  comrades,  I can  answer, 
that  they  will  endeavour,  whenever  called 
forwardy  to  prove  their  gratitude  hv  a steady 
and  uniform  conduct,  and  shew  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Old  England,  that  Great  Britain  has 
a right  to  expect  every  man  10  do  ius  duty, 
both  by  sea  and  land.” 

The  sword  is  of  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship, surpassing  almost  every7  thing  ot  the 
land  that  we  have  heard  ot ; the  devices  are 
well  arranged,  and  do  the  Inghesl-hou our  to 
the  artist's  taste.  The  sword,  and  the  two 
scabbards,  are  valued  al  three  hundred  gui- 
neas :•  the, makers  were  Wulley  and  Co.  of 
Birmingham.  ...  - 


as  likewise  in  the  Extracts  of  Matters 
concerning  King  Charles  (he  first, 
therewith  sent  you  in  duly  last,  you 
will,  therefore,  please  to  notice  such  in 
your  sure  -eding  number,  viz.  page  359, 
col.  ‘I,  line  17,  for  “ 7 Kaiciul.  Mart. 
(26  March)  l 'id It,  by,”  read  “ 7 Ka- 
lend.  Marl.  1649,  N.S.  ft.1?  fell.  16(8-9, 
O.S.)  by.”  Page  359,  col.  2,  line  SO, 
for  “ Consistory  of  llte  Hague”  read 
“ Consistory  of  Hague;”  line  22,  for 
“ in  English  in  the  time  of  Cromwell’s 
usurpation,”  read  “ in  English,  by 
Earn.  Browne,  in  llte  time  of  Crom- 
well's usurpation.”  3 0,  col.  1, 

line  35,  for  “ when  they  deprived  him 
of  his  crown  hv  forcing,”  read  “ w hen 
they  deprived  him  of  his  crown,\ii:s 
sword,  and  his  sceptre;  of  his  crown, 
by  forcing.”  Rage  36! , col.  2,  line  .75, 
for  “ it  is  also  well  known,”  read  “ it 
is  too  well  known.” 

I am,  sir,  yours,  &c.  A.  R. 

***  These,  it  must  he  understood, 
are  corrections  by  the  author,  for  the 
leller  was  printed  as  per  M:\  — Eo. 


the 


QUEF.VS  HEAD  PUBLIC-HOUSE, 

lull  ER - STREET,  ISLINGTON. 

[with  a view.] 

WF,  have  inserted  this  view  of  a 
house  remarkable  for  its  an- 
tiquity, not  only  as  a picturesque  ob- 
ject, but  also  from  a desire  to  stimulate 
some  of  our  ingenious  correspondents, 
who  have  the  means,  to  give  us  more 
ample  information  of  its  history  than 
we  have  had  the  power  to  collect. 

Every  ancient  house  has  a history, 
which  is  either  to  he  gathered  from  the 
written  records  of  its  inhabitants,  or 
caught  floating  upon  the  stream  of 
uncertain  tradition.  On  1 lie  former  we 
may,  generally  speaking,  with  safely 
rely;  with  respect  to  llte  Jailer,  oral  re- 
ports must  be  received  with  considerable 
caution,  and,  where  they  are  worth  ,'he 
search,  scrutinized  with  great  accuracy. 
“ Fame,  which.-”  as  the  poet  says,  “de- 
light* around  the  world  to  stray,”  lias 
hot,  in  tier  extensive  circuit,  disdained 
to  notice  so  small  an  object  as  the 
Queen’s  Head  Rcm.ic-HotisE,  Isling- 
ton;, but  has  connected  it  with  the  name 
of  that,  brave,  enterprising,  and  ulti- 
mately truly  unfortunate  man,  whose 
life  was  an  honour,  and  whose  death  a 
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disgrace  to  l;is  country,  Fir  Waites 
Kai.eigh,  who  is  said*  if  not  to  have 
built,  ryl  least  to  have  patronized  this 
house,  to  have  made  it  ouc  of  his 
smoking'  taverns,*  where 

“ at  his  hours  ot  leisure. 

He'd  putf  lira  pipe,  and  lake  his  pleasure.” 

There  are  several  cTcumStances  in  the 
life  of  this  great  man  that  seem  to  en- 
due with  a degree  of  probability  this 
conjecture,  which  do  not  alwavs  assist 
to  give  to  that  aerial  nothing,  tradition, 
a form,  and  some n hat  of  a substantial- 
ity^ 

I irst,  THEsrnv.  / 

The  Queen’s  Head  was,  it  is  hardly 
to  he  questioned,  originally  the  head 
of  the  maiden  queen  (Elizabeth  , of 
whom  there  were  more  signs  and  sta- 
tues iu  and  about  the  metropolis  than 
ever  were  displayed  to  commemorate  all 
the  English  monarch*  from  the  Con- 
quest. 

This  sign  might  have  been  exhibited 


* Smoking  taverns  is  an  appellation  which 
requires  and  deserves  some  explanation. 
When  tobacco,  which  King  Janies  (who  look 
greater  delight  in  a pun  than  any  monarch 
that  ever  filled  the  British  throne)  used  to 
call  “ the  devil’s  pat-lierb,”  was  first  intro- 
duced, about  the  year  158-1,  there  were  many 
places  established  where  the  noble  art  of 
smoking  was  taught  ; there  were  even  mas- 
ters w ho  professed  to  instruct  pupils  in  its 
several  gradations,  which,  according  to  the 
pedantical  arrangement  that  prevailed,  were 
divided  into  the  Whiff,  the  l‘af,  the  Fume, 
and  the  I apour  ; which  last  was  deemed  the 
height  of  excellence.  Captain  Bobadit  was, 
if  a e do  not  mistake  Ins  character,  a Smoking 
Master.  Ih<  nice  distinction  betwixt  the 
qualities  of  Sindian  and  Trinidado  proves 
h.ru  an  adept  in  the  art  : but  tins  practice  is 
so  often  taken  notice  of  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
other  poeis  of  those  times,  (trat  it  ts  not  ne- 
cessary to  tie  more  explicit  with  respect  to  it 
than  merely  to  say,  that  smoking  academies 
(lor  they  were  sometimes  called  by  that 
classical  name)  increased  in  a few  sears,  in 
and  about  London,  to  a number  almost  incre- 
dible. 

T from  the  following  entry  in  the  register 
of  St.  Dunstau’s,  Stepney,  viz.  “ A Man- 
Servant  ot  Sir  \\  alter  Ravhe,  from  Mile  end, 
l ined  August  ‘26,  1596, ” it  seems  proba!  le, 
dial  this  great  historian  and  navigator  had 
also  a residence  at  Mile-end.  We  have 
already  traced  linn  to  sevi  ral  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  believe  that  he  changed  Ins 
situation  as  his  healiii,  his  studies,  and  Ins 
avocations  demanded  Ins  a! lention. 


in  honour  of  that  princess,  by  the  di- 
rection of  Ms  Walter  K a i.ruin,  who, 
it  is  well  known,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
her  re’gti.  obtained  a patent  “ To  make 
i v censes  for  keeping  of  Taverns  ami 
retailing  of  Wvnes  throughout  Eng- 
land a circum.stanec  which  certaisiiy 
gave  him  Hie  full  patronage  of  those 
houses,  many  of  which  (strange  as  it 
tiny  seem)  were,  in  consequence,  opened 
tinder  the  sign  of  the  Queen's  H :at>, 
in  London,  i;s  env  irons,  and  many  oilier 
parts  of  England. 

Secondly,  Sir  it.  is  said  to  have 
resided  M Islington,  in  the  house  which 
is  now  the  I’ied  Bull  Inn,  near  thechurch- 
L pon  this  circumstance  we  lime  alreidy 
remarked  in  tiie  Vestiges;  and  a«  it 
seems  probable,  it  is  equally  so  that  he 
should  have  occasionally  resorted  to  a 
house  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and 
that  he  should  pay  to  ins  royal  mistress 
the  general,  though  very  extraordinary 
complement  of  ordering  her  portrait  ti» 
he  exhibited  in  the  front  of  a tavern 
which  he  had  the  power  to  license.* 


* At  the  extremity  of  a garden  ia  Dross- 
street,  which  belongs  to  an  old  mansion  ( wvr 
a boarding-school  tor  young  ladies)  is  a small 
brick  building,  looking  into  Canonhnrv- fields, 
which  is  culled  Queen  Elizabeth's  lodge. 
There  is  in  trace, of  the  queen  having  ever 
resided  al  Islington  ; but  tb  re  is  verv  little 
doubt  of  iter  having  visited  a place  so  turnons 
for  the  salubrity  of  its  air  and  its  dairies ; (a) 
and  we  think  still  less  01  tier  favourite  lli- 
Jcigh  s having  lived  there,  and,  us  it  is  said, 
having  smoked  Ins  pipe  al  the  house  which  to 
the  saiiject  of  the  plate. 


(a)  Of  this  a curious  instance  occurs  In  a 
speech  made  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Ke- 
nilworth, by  a person  who  represented  “ it 
Squier  Minstrel  of  Middlesex,”  who  declared 
“ how  the  worshipful  village  o.'  Islington 
well  knooen  too  bee.  one  of  the  moost  a a a- 
cient  at9  best  tounz  in  England  next  to  Lon- 
don, at  l lus  day  (;.s  well  at  Cookez  feast  in 
Aldersgate-streete  veerily  upon  Holyrood 
day  az  ailso  at  all  solemn  bndealez  in  the 
C. lie  of  London  all  Thu  yeer  alter,  as  well 
serving  them  with  thy  Ik  fer  thevr  Hawnca 
not  yet  pifd  nor  chalk’d,  of  cream  for  the.r 
custards  not  yet  tliykned  with  licutir,  and  of 
butter  for  thevr  pasiiez  6c  pvepaste  not  w.  11 
m ide  of  curds  nor  gathered  of  whev  in 
soomer  nor  mvugled  in  winter  with  salt  but- 
ter watered  or  washt)  did  obtain  long  sig.  o 
these  woorshiplul  arums  in  cooler  and  foorni 
as  you  see  ; which  are.  a field,  argent,  a,  the 
r.tkl  and  ground  whearuc  the  nuik wives  of 
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These  are  only  conjectures : there  are 
others  that  state  the  house  which  we  are 
jaow  contemplating  to  have  belonged  to 
some  of  the  family  of  Fowled  ; a race 
which  (as  it  appears  by  the  inscriptions 
of  the  tombs  in  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Islington)  wasonce  extremely 
numerous  in  this  town,  and  who  had 
mansions,  and,  perhaps,  smaller  houses, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Queen’s 
Head.  On  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the 
former  is  still  visible  the  date  of  1595, 
which,  it  is  said,  marks  it,  unquestion- 
ably, to  have  been  the  residence  of  Sir 
Thomas  1 owier,  the  elder,  to  whom 
the  public-iiouse  might,  and  we  believe 
did  belong,  as  ground  landlord,  holding 
under  the  crown  this  small  part  of  the 
manor  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.* 

The  report  of  the  neighbourhood,  at 


* After  the  dissolution  of  1 lie  monasteries, 
this  manor  remained  in  the  crown  til)  A D. 
1625,  when  it  was  granted  in  fee,  txc.  The 
manor  of  Barnesburv  was,  in  1 51b,  the  p o- 
perty  of  Thomas  Fowler,  gent,  from  w ho-e 
descendants  it  passed,  liv  mania',  e,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fisher,  of  Fisher  House,  Islington. 


this  wooithy  toone  doo  trade  fortheyr  living. 
On  a fess  tenny  three  platen  between  three 
mvlk  tankerd.s  proper.  The  three  mvlk  tan- 
kerds  a;:  the  proper  vessel!  whearm  the  snb- 
stauns  & matter  of  their  trade  >s  too  and  Iro 
transported.  The  fess  lenity,  which  is  a cooler 
betokening  dont  and  suspicion,  well  to 
their  markets  and  servants  as  to  their  cns- 
Pomerz,  that  they  trust  not  too  farre,  may 
bring  unto  them  platen, that  iz  covned  s\  Iver; 
tiiree,  that  is  sufficient' and  plentie,  for  so 
that  number  in  armory  may  well  signify. 
For  creast,  upon  a wad  ofotc  straw  a boll  of 
lurmentv.  This  skoociiion,  with  beastz  very 
aptly  agreeing  both  to  the  armz  and  to 
the  trade  of  the  bearers,  gloriously  supported 
between  a gray  mare,  (a  beast  meetest  for 
carrying  of  milk  tankerds)  her  pannell  on 
ber  bak,  az  always  ready  for  se.rvis  at  every 
feast  and  brydale  at  neede,  and  her  silly  foal 
with  tallow  and  flaxen  mane  after  the  syre. 
In  the  skro  undergraven  is  thear  a proper 
word  wrell  squaring  with  al  the  rest,  taken 
out  of  Salem’s  chapter  of  things  that  moost 
noorish  a man’s  body.  Lac  caseut;  infans, 
that  iz  good  my  Ike  and  yoong  clieez.  And 
thus  mooch  and  pleaz  you,  quoth  he,  for  the 
armz  of  our  woorshipful  tooun,  and  thear- 
withail  made  a mauerly  leg  and  so  held  his 
peas.” — ■ Laneham’s  ’Account  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Entertainment  at  Kenilworth  Castle, 
rhino  1575,  printed  in  Nichols's  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Progresses , vol.  i.  (15/5)  p.  3J — 33, 

i 


this  hour,  is,  that  the  Queen’*  Head 
public-house  has  been  built  three  hun- 
dred years : an  opinion  that  its  archi- 
tectural form  seems  to  justify,  it  is 
furl  her  stated,  that  as  Canonbury  was 
I he  high,  so  this  was  the  lower  lodge  be- 
longing to  Queen  Elizabeth, and  that 
her  coo  ft t was  held  in  thishouse.  This 
we  think  entirely  applies  to  the  locality 
of  its  situation.  The  manor  of  St.  John 
and  the  park  of  Canonbury,*  which  we 
have  just  stated  were  in  the  hands  of 
tite  crow  n,  had  annexed  to  them,  certain 
rights;  to  those,  alsp,  the  lodges  were 
necessary  appendages.  The  queen’s 
courts,  said  to  ha'e  been  held  in  the 
house  we  are  contemplating,  were  cer- 
tainly the  court  lfet  aud  the  court 
baron,  which  it  is  extremely  probable 
were  held  there ; and  equally  so  that 
much  other  public  business  was  there 
transacted  in  ,l!ie  name  of  the  queen  ; 
such  as  military  arrays,  meetings  of  the 
commissioners  to  receive  the  fifteenths, 
and  other  contributions,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  interior  of  this 
house,  it  corresponds  with  the  external 
view  of  it ; that  is  to  say,  in  every  part 
it  exhibits  evident  tokens  of  antiquity. 
The  ceilings  of  the  roqms  have  bten 
ornamented  with  stucco ; but  so  fre- 
quently while-washed  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  discriminate  their  smaller 
parts.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  parlour 
may  still  be  discerned  the  loiters  J.  M. 
and  in  this  apartment  is  a curious  man- 
tle-piece of  oak,  consisting  of  orna- 
ments most  probably  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  and  three  figures.  From 
these  ornaments,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  this  house  was  then  considered  as 
one  of  the  superior  style  of  buildings. 

By  records  it  appears,  that  the  Queen’s 
Head  has  been,  as  it  now  is,  a public- 
house  more  than  a century.  Its  pre- 
sent occupier  is'Mr.  James  Berkley. 


* After  the  Deformation,  a»no  1539,  Tho- 
mas, Lord  Cromwell,  obtained  a grant  of 
Canonbury  ; on  whose  attainder  it  reverted 
again  to  the.  crown.  King  Edward  A I. 
granted  it  to  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  surrendered  it  to  the  crown  1552, 
and  had  a fresh  grant  of  it,  Upon  his  attain- 
der next  -year  it  fell  attain  to  the  crown. 
It  afterwards  passed  through  the  families  of 
Wentworth  and  Spencer,  and  came  by  mar- 
ciage  into  that  of  Compton,  whose  property  it 
rs  at  present. 
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The  Bubbles;  or. 

IP IIE  BUBBLES  ; 

OR', 

THE  MATRIMONIAL  OFFICE. 

A Comedy. 

IN  THREE  ACTS. 

BY  JOSEPH  MOSER,  ESQ. 

The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  hath. 

Sii  akspeare 

Act  III.  Scene  I. 

Mrs.  Match’em’s  House. 

An-  elegant  drawing-room , brilliantly 
illuminated:  .Mrs.  Match'bm  disco- 
vered silting  on  a sofa;  Lucy  attend - 
ing. 

Mrs.  Match' em  ( looking  at  her  watch ). 

SEVEN  o’clock — I suppose  these  col- 
lege and  city  youths  have  already  ac- 
quired too  much  of  the  ton  to  break  in 
upon  the  fashionable  hours. 

Lucy.  Perhaps,  madam,  they  have 
hardly  sat  down  to  dinner  yet. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Then  the  Lord  knows 
when  they  will  get  up.  Dinuer,  in  this 
elegant  age,  seems  to  perform  its  course 
like  the  globe  through  the  solar  system, 
and  is  to  be  found,  in  different  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  from  the  time  that  the 
great  luminary  blazes  in  meridian  splen- 
dor, and  sinks  in  the  west,  until  it  rises 
again  in  the- east,  I wonder  that  Lady 
Crutch  has  not  called. 

Lucy.  1 understood  from  her  servant, 
that  she  had  engaged  to  go  with  Sir 
Marmaduke  Merriman  to  the  opera. 

Mrs.  Match' cm.  Ha ! ha ! ha  ! I 
hope  old  Trophonius  is  to  be  of  the 
party  ; he,  like  one  of  the  serious  men, 
as  they  call  them,  diffuses  dullness  when- 
soever he  appears. 

Lucy.  Ho!  he!  I am  sure  I can’t  help 
gaping  when  I either  see  or  think  of  him  ; 
but.  his  companion,  Sir  Marmaduke,  is  a 
great  joker. 

Mrs.  Match' cm.  Then  what  should  he 
do  at  the  opera  ? I am  sure  he’ll  hear  no 
wit  but  his  own. 

Lucy.  Gallant  to  a degree,  he  calls 
himself  one  of  the  supporters  to  her 
ladyship’s  arms  ; her  hook-stick  is  the 
other. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Yes,-  and  much  the 
best.  Preposterous  as  the  idea  is,  I be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  a match.  Lady 
Crutch  admires  him  very  much — though 
I think  her  legs  want  supporters  more 
than  her  arms. 
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Lucy * And  her  head  most  of  alf: 
however,  her  lozenge  will  be  changed 
to  a crest; 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Be  it  so  : Bob  flimsy 
has  written  to  me,  stating,  that  he  had 
settled  with  Kitty  Cream  : he  enclosed 
in  the  packet  a check  for  twenty  guineas 
and  a favour. 

Lucy.  1 understood  that  the  favours 
of  the  fair  Kitty  were  plenty  enough  be- 
fore marriage.  How  can  weprovide  for 
Sam  Sturdy,  the  coachman,  who  has  lost 
botli  his  place  and  his  sweetheart? 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Plio  ! both  maybe 
recovered,  if  Flimsy,  as  I shall  advise  , 
takes  him  into  his  service— ha,  Lucy  ! 

Lucy.  He  ! he  ! he  ! (loud  rapping 
at  the  door.)  Lud  ! 1 dare  say  that  some 
of  the  visitors  are  come. 

\ [ Exit  Lucy. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  My  two  young  ad- 
venturers, 1 have  no  doubt : their  impa- 
tience to  obtain  prizes  in  the  matrimo- 
nial lottery  may,  perhaps,  be  followed 
with  circumstances  that  may  make  them 
look  blank. 

Re-enter  Lucy. 

.Mrs.  Match'em.  Are  the  two  young 
gentlemen  come  ? 

Lucy.  No,  ma’am;  hut  two  young 
ladies  are,  which  Sir  Hector  would  say 
is  all  the  same.  , 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Two  young  ladies? 
Lucy.  Yes ; they  desired  to  see  me, 
Mrs.  Match' em.  You? 

Lucy.  Me  ; it  was  merely  to  state, 
that  they  wished  to  ask  your  advice 
upon  an  affair -of  great  importance. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  To  themselves,  I 
suppose. 

Lucy.  Unquestionably  ; and  have 
therefore  sent  in  this  small  bulletin , as 
we  now  call  them. 

Mrs.  .Match'em  (reads).  “ Subscrip- 
tions of  Miss  A.  and  Miss  B.  to  the 
new  matrimonial  office.”  Upon  my 
word,  very  handsome.  Miss  A.  and 
Miss  B.  are  very  sensible  young  women. 
I wish  the  whole  alphabet  of  the  fair- 
sex  would  thus  encourage  letters , and 
subscribe  ten  times  over  with  the  same 
liberality.  Where  are  these  young 
ladies  ? 

Lucy.  In  the  best  parlour. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Beautiful,  I sup- 
pose ? 

Lucy.  That  I have  not  yet  disco- 
vered : they  are  closely  veiled. 

.Mrs.  Match'em.  By  their  diffidence, 
I should  suppose  they  are  citizens. 
Lucy.  Very  likely;  yet  though  they 
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fame  in  a glass  coach,  1 am  sure  they 
have  been  used  to  their  own  carriage. 

Mrs.  Match' cm.  Shew  them  in.  [Exit 
Lucr.)  If  they  come  from  the  east, 
and  my  sparks  f rom  the  west,  both  ends 
of  the  town  may  chance  to  meet  in  my 
house. 

Scene  IT. 

Enter  Lucy,  introducing  Abienda  and 

Loots  a : Mrs.  M.mhi’em  rises,  and 

conducts  them  to  seats. 

Mrs.  Mutch' cm.  You  may  withdraw, 
Lucy. 

Lucy.  I wonder  what  the  deuce  I 
have  done,  that  every  party  should  dis- 
like to  have  me  amongst  them*. 

[Exit  Lucy. 

Mrs.  Match' ’em.  My  dear  young  la- 
dies, whom  I only  yet  know  by  your 
alphabetical  initials,. you  seem,  by  your 
cautiously  veiling  yourselves  like  vestal 
virgins,  i©  imagine  that  you  have  en- 
tered the  temple  of  mystery.  However, 
to  this  caution  i have  no  objection; 
every,  client  here  pursues  her  own 
course — therefore  you  must  observe, 
that  I do  not  inquire  your  real  names, 
though  you  wish  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
new  establishment. 

Louisa.  That  we  certainly  do,  ma- 
dam: but,  to  confess  the  truth,  our 
caution  arises  from  the*  nature  of  our 
business.  The  idem  of.  an  office  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  for-  matrimonial  in- 
Mirance  is  among  the  truaierotis  pro- 
jects of  the  age,  of  itselijso  rwvcl,  tbat 
it  has  strongly  attracted  our  curiosity. 

Abienda.  We  have,  from  our  situa- 
tion in  life,  frequently  hearer  of  in- 
surance on  houses,  insurance  on  ships,, 
insurance  on  lives,  and  a hundred'  other, 
insurances  and  assurances ; but  am  in- 
surance of  husbands  and  wives  is  an. 
idea  entirely  new  to  us;  it  seems  a con- 
junction of  Mercury  and  Cupid,  and 
blends  commerce  with  love. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  You  have  exactly 
hit  upon  the  plan, .which  is,  to  facilitate 
an  honourable  intercourse  between  the 
sexes. 

Louisa.  Extremely  benevolent  in- 
deed ! 

Mrs.  Match' em ..  To  take  young  la- 
dies, in  particular,  out  of  the  hands  of 
cd>stiuale  fathers  and  rapacious  guar- 
dians, and  to  place  them  iu  others- 

Abienda.  That,,  you  are  sure,,  will 
be  less  obstinate  and  less  rapacious? 

Mrs.  Mutch' cm.  Certain. 

Loit.s.i.  Well,  this  .is  charming* 


Mrs.  Match' em.  It  has  other  ad- 
vantages, which,  as  they  do  not,  ladies, 
attach  to  your  time  of  life,.  1 have  no 
occasion  to  explain,  for  yourselves, 
you  are  certain  to  be  provided  with 
husbands,  such. as  you  would  wish. 
LiOuisa.  Delectable  ! 

Mrs . Match' em.  Hut  upon  this  subject 
I must  desire  you  to  be  more  explicit ; 
for  how  can  1 be  certain  that  you  qre 
not  already  provided  wit.li  lovers,  and 
that  tliis  is  a \isit  of  mere  curiosity. 
Abiendu.  Louisa  ! ^ [aside,  whisper- 
Louisa.  AbiendaLJ  ing. ) 

Mrs.  Match' em.  1 have  already  ob- 

served enough  tu  be  convinced  that  my, 
conjecture  is. right.  1 must,,  therefore, 
request  yon  toiconfidc  in  me;  for,  con- 
sidering me  as  a nuptial  physician,  how 
can  I apply  a remedy  unless  1 see  my 
patients,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  symptoms  of  their  disorders. 

Abienda  [throwing-  buck  her  I'eH-, 
Alas  1 I cannot  speak  my  Gomplaint. 
Airs.  Mutch' em..  Not  speak  r 
Louisa.  Nor  1. 

Mrs.  Match' cm.  Yet  I never  savr  two- 
countenances  more  lovely— I never  saw 
two  faces, enlivened  with  more  expres- 
sion and  animation.  Not  speak  your 
complaints ! 

Abienda,  No  ; hut  as  here’s  a piano, 
we  will  both  try  to  sing  them  in  strains, 
however  doleful* 

Mrs.  Match' cm.  Whimsical!  I de- 
clare I never  thought  that  my  piano 
would  become  an  instrument  of  such- 
professional  use  (aside'}.  Ladies,  I shall 
be  at  once  highly  honoured  by  your- 
coniidence,  and,  I have  no  doubt,  a» 
highly  gratified  by  your  melody. 

[Abienda  sits  down  to  the  piano- 
forte .-  Louisa  stands  by  her. 

Abienda  sings. 

“ Cease,  all  cease,  niy  throbbing  heart. 
While  I,  with  accents  weak. 

Deplore  the  wounds  of  Cupid’s  dart. 

In  strains  I dare  not  speak. 

“ With  pow’r  supreme  my  fancy  ranges. 

In  spite  of  parents’ stem  behest; 

A youth  I love  thro’  all  his  changes, 

Tho’  only  fix’d  within  my  breast. 

Abienda  and  Louisa, 
chorus. 

,f  A youth  I love  thro’.all  his  changes, 

Tlio’  only  lix’d  within  my  breast.’’ 

Louisa.  Lord,  Abienda,  your  ditty  is. 
as  dismal  as  the  death  of  Adonis;  there- 
fore, like  one  of  the  Grecian  virgins,  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  scream  iu  cltor 
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•rtis.  Now  vou  shall  hear  what  I can 
do. 

Louisa  sings. 

“ The  poets  have  fabled  of  Froteus  the 
spright, 

That  lie-ot't  rais’d  a laugh  in  the  skv. 

By  taking  all  forms,  whether  solid  or  light. 
Assuming  nil  shapes,  whether  dingy  or 
bright. 

Now  a man,  now  an  ape,  now  a fly  : 
'Sometimes,  like  a pheasant,  he -skimni’d  o’er 
the  corn  ; 

To  a puppy  then  chang’d,  at  the  sound  of  the 
horn. 

“ The  poets  have  fabled  of  Midas  the  old, 
That  oft  he  deserved  the  lash 
For  his  magical  touch  which  turn’d  an 
things  to  gold, 

’Considering  fair  virgins  as  goods  to  he-snld, 
bo  •converting  his  ward  and  his  daughter 
to  cash. 

" Ah  ha  ! mine  dear  friends,  now  your  pas- 
sion prevails, 

Pray  look  at  mine  goods,  dey  are  two  pretty 
■bales  ’ 

By  Proteus  our  lovers  are  aptly  de- 
sign'd, 

Who’ve  varied  their  forms  ev’rv  hour, 
While  Midas  displays  our  old  curmud- 
geon’s mind. 

Wherein  caching  care  is  to  avarice  join’d. 
Who ’s  got  us  poor  girls  in  Ins  poivlr. 

"We  ne’er  can  comply  with  his  obstinate  will, 
Who  gives  gracedo  nothing,  except  to  a bill. 

Louisa  and  Abi-enda. 

“ Assist  us,  dear  lady,  our  jailor  to  shun, 
We'll  soon  go  in  search  of  our  rovers; 
•We’ll  range  from  the  rise  to  the  set  of  the 
sun, 

We’ll  change  like  the  moon,  and  be  never 
outrun. 

Till  we’ve  ti.x’d  our  two  mutable  lovers.’’ 

Mrs.  Match'd)/.  I am  at  once,  my 
Lively  clients,  informed  by  your  songs, 
and  enchanted  by  your  voices.  As  to 
old  curmudgeon,  as  you  call  him,  leave 
him  to  me;  it  w ill  be  both  my  pleasure 
and  mv  interest -to  assist  inquiring  him; 
therefore  make  yourselves  easy  upon 
that  head.  But  with  respect  to  your 
It, vers,  what  shall  I say?  If  they  are 
not  to  be  lived  by  charms  and  accom- 
plishments such  as  yours,  J fear  my 
power  will  avail  but  little.  WJigt  are 
their  names  ? 

Jbienda.  After  we  have  gone  thus 
fer,  it  would  be  affectation  to  conceal, 
that  the  name  of  mine  is  Chamelion. 
Louisa.  And  of  mine.  Versatile. 

Mrs.  Match' e m.  Well,  this  is  excel- 
lent. 


Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Madam,  Mr.  Chamelion  and 
Mr.  Versatile,  the  young  gentlemen 
whom  you  wished  to  see,  are  coming 
up  stairs. 

Abienda.  Mercy  on  me  ! how  could 
they  find  us  ? 

Louisa.  Some  spirits  must  have  as- 
sisted them. 

Mrs.  Match' cm.  Spirits  have  assisted 
them,  ha  Ilia!  ha!  Lovers  seldom  waut 
the  assistance  of  any  spirits  except  their 
own:  however,  admit  them.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  1 became  acquainted  with 
this  whole  affair  this  morning.  How 
could  I ’be  such  a dunce  as  not  immedi- 
ately to  recognize  the  parlies  from  the 
story  ? Mere,  ladies,  retire  into  this 
room,  where,  although  you  may  hear 
every  word,  you  must  remain  until  t 
give  the  -signal. 

[E.reunl  Awtenda  and  Louisa 
into  the  room .] 

This  is  the  pleasantest  par-t  of  my  occu- 
pation. I’ll  now  try  the  temper  df  my 
sparks. 

Scene  III. 

Enter  Lucy,  introducing  Cn  am  eliom 
and  You  iso  Versatile. 

Lucy  (speaks  to  Mrs.  Match' cm). 
Lady  Crutch,  madam,  and  Sir  Marma- 
duke  are  below. 

Mrs.  Match’ cm.  Lady  Crutch  must, 
for  this  time,  hobble  away  ; 1 have  mat- 
ters of  more  importance  : as  soon  as  her 
ladyship  ipleases  in  the  morning. 

Lucy.  That  will  not  he  very  early, 
for  she  takes  more  time  in  building  for 
the  day  than  her  cottage  ornec  did  for 
the  lease.  She  must  be  well  white-washed 
and  painted,  1 promise  you,  before  she 
submits  her  premises  to  the  inspection 
of  so  experienced  a surveyor  as  Sir 
Marraadu-ke.  [Exit  Lucy. 

Mrs.  Match' ern.  1 crave  your  pardon, 
gentlemen:;  but  business 

Ota  met  ion.  Business,  madam,  as  they 
say  in  thaoest,  .must  either  be  followed 
or  lost;  therefore  you  need  not  amolo- 
gi-ze- 

Mrs.Match'em.  I think  not ; forthnt 
you  ought  to  do  upon  another  account. 

Young  Versatile.  What  account? 

Mrs.  Match’ cm.  1 have  somewhere 
read  that  a lover  always  runs  before  the 
clock. 

Chumelion.  Aye,  if  he  expects  to 
meet  the  object  of  his  adoration,  he 
flys  like  acit  to  his  dinner  after 'Change. 

Mrs.  Match’ em.  Vet,  like  most  un- 
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courteous  knights,  von  are  far  beyond 
the  time  of  your  appointment. 

Young  ft  rsatile.  True  ! Whether  a 
man  is  to  fight  or  marry  (though,  per- 
haps, i should  have  made  the  latter  the 
precursor  of  the  former],  he  ought  to  be 
punctual. 

Chamelion.  But  as  we  were  not  likely 
to  do  either  tiiis  evening,  we  thought  it 
prudent  to  stay  t ill  it  was  dark  ; for  my 
friend’s  father  is  in  town,  and  he  wishes 
as  much  to  avoid  him  as  a wit  w ould  to 
avoid  a bailjiF. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Enough  ! Whether 
a man  is  in  debt  or  in  love,  he  runs  an 
equal  risk  of  a capias:  but  to  business 
• — You  are  botli  in  love  ? 

Chamelion  and  Versatile,  To  dis- 
traction. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  You  say,  that  al- 
though, under  various  disguises,  you 
frequently  had  interviews  with  your 
mistresses  at  Brighton,  in  town  all  ac- 
cess is  denied  you. 

Chamelion.  Yes,  ever  since  their  fa- 
ther and  guardian,  to  whom  we  got  in- 
troduced as  Jev.  s- 

Mrs.  •Match? evt.  As  Jews  ? 
Chamelion.  Yes:  ever  since  the  un- 
fortunate slip  of  my  heard  while  I was 
ersonating  the  venerable  Noah,  we 
five  been  forbid  the  house  ; our  offers, 
although  they  were  such  as  ought  to 
have  satisfied  even  avarice  itself,  re- 
jected ; and  our  mistresses  confined  w ith 
the  greatest  strictness. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  There  is  but  one 
thing  more  that  I have  to  ask,  to  put 
me  in  possession  of  the  key  to  this 
whole  affair — What  is  the  name  of  their 
father  and  guardian  ? 

Young  Versatile.  Daniel. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  What,  Daniel  the 
rich  Jew  ? 

Chamelion.  The  same. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  And  these  of  his 
daughter  and  ward. 

Young  Versatile.  Abienda  my  flame, 
and  Louisa  his. 

Mrs.  Mutch' em.  So,  Miss  A.  and 
Miss  B.  are  the  daughter  and  ward  of 
an  ole!  acquaintance  (aside) . I am  told 
that  Daniel  is  inflexible. 

Chamelion.  The  most  so  of  any  He- 
brew of  his  tribe. 

Mi's.  Match' cm.  “ Fathers  have  flinty 
hearts:”  yet  sure  you  might  soften  hinrr. 

Young  Versatile.  I would  engage  to 
soften  one  of  the  statues  on  the  Royal 
Exchange  as  soon. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Why,  from  what  I 
have  heard,  I fear  you  would  have  a dif- 


ficult task;  therefore  I would  advise 
you  to  relinquish  this  unpromising  chase 
altogether,  and  turn  your  attention  to 
other  pursuits,  in  which  you  have  a 
greater  chance  for  success. 

Chamelion.  Aever! 

Young  Versatile.  Never! 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Never,  nonsense  ! 
are  two  such  agreeable  young  fellows 
to  live  bachelors,  because  a crusty  fa- 
ther and  guardian  withholds  his  con- 
sent ? If  t!ie  girls  had  loved  you  with 
half  the  spirit  you  deserve,  they  would 
have  broken  their  prison,  and  flown  to 
your  arms. 

. Young  Versatile.  Would  to  heaven 
they  had ! 

Mrs.  Match' em.  As  this  is  not  the 
case,  endeavour  to  forget  them.  I have 
two  lovely  nymphs  in  the  next  room 
that  will  be  kinder. 

Chamelion.  Two  girls,  or  nymphs  a? 
you  call  them,  in  the  next  room  ? 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Aye,  fair  as  paint- 
ing can  express : I’ll  introduce  you  to 
them. 

Young  Versatile.  We  are  sorry,  ma- 
dam, that  we  cannot  accept  your  friendly 
offer.  This  was  not,  indeed,  the  pur- 
pose of  our  visit. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  I care  not  what  was 
the  purpose  of  your  visit — I declare 
that  you  are  two  male  prudes.  Mercy 
on  me!  what  will  the  young  fellows  of 
this  age  come  to? — Refuse  two  fine 
girls — Nonsense! — I’ll  open  the  door. 

Chamelion.  Then  we  will  withdraw. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  If  you  do,  it  must 
be  up  the  chimney,  for  of  the  key  of 
this  door  I'll  take  possession. 

[ Lodes  the  door. 

Young  Versatile.  It  is  as  I expected, 
Charles. 

Chamelion.  In  this  matrimonial  office, 
the  business  seems  to  be  done  by  antici- 
pation. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Aye,  say  what  you 
please:  in  this  t must  have  my  way, 
(goes  to  the  door  of  the  anti-room. ) 
So,  ladies,  walk  in. 

Enter  Abjenda  and  Louisa,  with  their 
veils  down.] 

Chamelion.  Indeed,  madam,  we  must 
retire. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Pshaw ! don’t  talk 
pf  retiring  already.  ' / 

Young  Versatile.  I have  a particular 
engagement. 

Mrs.  Match' em.'  I daresay  you  have  ; 
but  you  must  first  give  me  leave  to  in- 
troduce you  to  these  young  ladies  $ not. 
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indeed,  as  their  own  countrymen,  for 
they  never  shrink  from  interviews  of 
this  nature.  What  shall  I call  you  ? 

Chamelion.  Call  us  what  you  please, 
but  let  us  go.  I have  an  engagement. 

Yeung  Versatile.  I ain  to  meet  a per- 
son in  the  city. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Well,  1 am  about  to 
turn  the  key— though  I am  sure  you'll 
be  sorry. 

Chamelion.  Indeed  we  shall  not. 

Young  Versatile.  You  know  our  si- 
tuation.- 

Louisa  ( throwing  lack  her  veil).  Nay, 
madam,  as  the  young  gentleman  is  so 
impatient  to  he  gone 

Abienda  (throwing  lack  her  veil). 
Fray  let  him  be  no  longer  restrained. 

Chamelion.  Abienda ! 

Young  Versatile.  Louisa  ! 

Louisa.  Lord,  sir,  fly  to  fulfil  your 
engagement  in  the  city. 

Young  Versatile.  Can  you  be  so  cruel 
as  to  desire  it  ? 

Abienda.  To  be  sure  she  can  ; and  if 
you  were  to  take  your  sage  and  silent 
friend  with  you,  he  would  scarcely  be 
missed. 

Chamelion . I have  been,  lovely.  Abi- 
enda, a moment  silent,  from  surprise. 

Abienda.  Well,  sir,  you  may  now  re- 
tire: I will  suppose  you  have  made  a 
jnost  animated  speech. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  The  door,  gentle- 
men, is  open,  and  engagements  ought 
to  be  kept. 

Young  Versatile.  Not  when  there  is 
a far  greater  pleasure  in  breaking  them. 

Chamelion.  Certainly  not.  My  lovely 
Abienda,  who  could  have  expected  this 
fortunate  rencounter?' 

Young  Versatile.  My  sweet  Louisa  ! 
thus  let  me  fly  to  your  arms.' 

Louisa.  Not  quite  so  fast;  I don’t 
like  flying  by  night : besides,  you  came 
to  the  matrimonial  office  to  be  chained. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  That  he  did,  to  iny 
knowledge. 

Abienda  (to  Chamelion).  I declare 
this  is  so  like  what  you  said  before,  and 
which  1 have  no  doubt  you  was  going 
to  say  again  at  your  engagement  in  the. 
city. 

Chamelion.  Lovely  Abienda  ! I have 
no  engagement 

Abienda.  No  engagement ! How  is  it 
possible  I can  believe  a man  who  says 
hnd  unsays  ? 

Chamelion.  I have  no  engagement, 
except  to  your  fair  self. 

Abienda.  This  is  curious.  Why  surely 
you  have  not  the  confidence  to  as- 


sert that  you  have  any  engagement  to 
me  ? 

Chamelion.  Remember  Aminadab 
and  Noah  at  Brighton. 

Abienda.  Assurance ! 

Chamelion.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
want. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Matrimonial  assur- 
ance is  the  purpose  of  this  establish- 
ment. 

Louisa.  Which  purpose,  I think , these 
sparks  mean  to  attempt  by  their  policy. 

Young  Versatile.  We  do  indeed  ; for 
I demand  an  answer  from  you  respect- 
ing the  like  promise,  which  your  guar- 
dian would  tell  you  is  “ de  shame  as  a 
pill.” 

Louisa.  If  so,  we  must  have  three 
days’  grace. 

Young  Versatile.  That  I deny,  be- 
cause you  promised  to  pay  at  sight. 

Chamelion.  That  1 deny  also,  because 
it  is  not  safe  to  take  a check  at  so  long 
a date. 

Abienda.  And  I affirm Sure  I 

have  heard  enough  of  notes  and  bills, 
and  grace  and  goodness,  all  iny  life,  to 
know  the  nature  of  those  things. 

Young  Versatile.  I say  there  is  a 
positive  engagement. 

Chamelion.  So  do  I. 

Abienda.  This  I could  dispute  with 
you  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Then  it  w ill  be  time 
enough  to  begiu  after  marriage. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Madam, 'Mr.  Daniel  is  be- 
low. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Shall  I call  him  in 
to  be  umpire? 

Abienda.  Mercy  ! my  father  ! we 
shall  be  separated. 

Louisa.  Protect  us,  madam! We 

will  give  up  the  dispute. 

Mrs.  Match’ cm.  l’shaw ! you  want 

three  days’  grace. 

Abienda.  I have  more  grace  than  to 
demand  three  minutes,  if  you  will  but 
protect  us. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Well ! I never  can 
resist  doing  a good  ns  lured  tiling:  you 
may  settle  your  disputes  in  the  next 
room,  while  l entertain  my  friend  Da- 
niel in  this. 

Chamelion.  We  can,  then,  leave  the 
house  w:hen  we  please  ?• 

Mrs.  Mutch' em.  Yes  : but  if  you 
leave  the  house,  except  under  my  di- 
rections, I’ll  undo  all  I have  done.  You 
are  ali  of  age  ? 

Abienda. Yes, \v,&s  of  age  last  Tuesday. 
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Mrs.  Match' em.  Mr.  Tort,  the  law- 
yer, attends  : so  you  may  make  what 
use  of  him  you  please. 

Chamclion.  .An  excellent  hint. 

Young  I'ersalUc.  The  best  friend 
ytmn^  people  ever  had. 

Lucy.  Mr.  Daniel,  madam,  will  be 
impatient. 

Mrs.  MalcVem.  Shew  him  in. 

Louisa.  Oh  ! for  heaven’s  sake  first 
shew  us  out. 

[Exeunt  Chameitow.  A bt  end  a,  Yearn® 
Versatile,  and  Louisa. 

Scene  If. 

Mrs.  Match' cm.  Tie  advances  asslowly 
as  1 heard  he  did  last  settling-day  -of 
consols. 

Enter  Davit, l. 

I am  sorry,  sir,  to  have  detained  you. 

Daniel.  1 was  very  glad,  because  I 
winch  eve  dal  dis  plan  will  succeed  to  a 
miracle.. 

Mrs.  Match' cm.  You  will  soon  have 
a.  proof  of  its  success. 

Daniel.  Dot  is  very  right.  I hear 
dot  dare  was  all  day  youg  peoples  in- 
quiring for  the  matrimonial  offichs. 

Mrs.  Match' cm.  1 hope,  sir,  the  ma- 
trimonial office  will  soon  become  quite 
the  fashion. 

Daniel.  So  does  mineselbst.  I wish 
all  de  nation  was  married,  sho  dot  we 
gets  py  it. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  What  an  exalted 

flight  of  public  spirit! — I hear  that  you 
have  in  your  own  family  two  lovely 
candidates  for  tiiat  state:  shall  I enter 
their  names  in  my  book  ? 

Daniel.  What,  de  naraesh  of  mine 
ward  and  daughter?  iVo!  dot  ish  not 
quite  so  broper. 

Mrs.  Match' cm.  Why  so  ? When  you 
have  two  beautiful  lots  of  goods  to  dis- 
pose of,  would  you  not  he  displeased  if 
the  broker  were  to  leave  them  out  of 
the  catalogue  ? 

Daniel.  Aye,  but  l intend  to  shell 
dese  by  brivate  contract. 

Mrs.  MaUk'an . Better  bring  them 
here.  This  may  be  termed  the  Garra- 
way’s  of  the  fashionable  world.  Women 
always  sell  best  by  the  candle. 

Daniel.  Bot  1 have  already  agreed 
Eiit  two  friends. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Rich? 

Daniel.  Yes,  in  dot  respect  very 
good. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Young? 

Daniel.  Yes  : about  mine  age. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Menofhououri 


Daniel.  Yes : dare  pills  are  honoured 
every  where. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Then  they  are  in 
trade  ? 

Daniel.  Yes',  greate  dealers,  in  heu- 
tral  bottomsh. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Will  the  young  la- 
dies like  them  ? 

Daniel.  I don’t  know  or  care.  I let 
de  chaps  have  a peep  at  de  sliamples, 
and  take  a shmail  bremium  per  shent 
edvance. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Then  the  business  is 
as  good  as  done. 

Danish  Goncluded. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  You  seem  to  want 
nothing  but  the-  consent  of  the  young 
laches  ? 

Daniel.  I was  not  want  dot. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  No ! 

Daniel.  No:  I was  like  our  fore- 
faders,  bring  dem  op  to  obedience  ; and 
if  dey  were  refractory,  treated  dem  mit 
a leetle  fashting. 

Mrs.  Match'  em.  That  was  right; 
fasting,  you  know,  sfives  money.  • 

Daniel.  True : dot  soon  brought 
dem  to  demselbsts. 

Mrs.  Match'em . Good. 

Daniel.  Den  I set  Ruth,  same  help- 
mate, to  watch  all  dare  motions,  and 
bid  Jonas,  mine  clerk,  have  an  eye  upon 
dem.  Day  would,  darefore,  no  more 
dare  to  stir  mitout  leave 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Never  left  your  bouse 
without  leave  ? 

DanieL  Never!  never!  never!  I 
keep  dem  locked  up  as  secure  as  mine 
nionees. 

Enter  Lucy,  agitated. 

Lucy.  Lord,  madam  ! I — 1 — I 

Mrs.  Match' em.  1,1,11  Why,  what's 
the  matter  w ith  the  girl  ? 

Lncy.  Why — I — I am  frightened  out 
of  my  wits 

Mrs.  Match'em.  So  I think At 

what  ? 

Lucy.  Ruth,  madam,  who  says  she 
is  helpmate  to  Mr,  Daniel,  is  in  the 
parlour 1 believe  she  is  distracted, 

Mrs.  Match'em.  So,  it  seems,  are  you 
Shew  her  up.  [ Exit  Lucy. 

Daniel.  I shuppose  some  of  mine 
bears  in  lottery  (tickets  have  become 
lame  docks,  She  does  not  know  dot 
I had  a hint  from  Isaac,  and  havegottcu 
shecurity. 

Enter  Ruth,  in  great  disorder. 

Ruth.  Master  ! master  ! master  ! 

Mrs.  Match'em.  She  addresses  hiqn 
like  one  of  the  patriarchs. 
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fiuth.  They  tire  gone  off! 

Daniel.  Sho  liioch  de  better. 

Bulk.  St.  Mary-axeis  in  an  uproar ! 

Daniel..  I have  dak.cn  shecurity. 

Bulk.  liu t they  are  both  gone  ! 

Daniel.  I don’t  carer  I have  got  two 
good  mens. 

Until . Two  good  men  ? 

Daniel.  Yes;  and  am  a grate  bull 
mineselbst. 

Ruth.  What  signifies  whether  you  are 
as  bull  or  a bear?  1 tell  you  they  arc 
gone ! 

Daniel.  I don’t-care. 

Ruth.  Don’t  care  whether  your 
daughter  and  ward  arc  gone,  or  not*? 

Daniel.  Mine  daughter  and  ward  ? 

Ruth.  Yes. 

Daniel.  What,  cone-?  Did-  you  not 
eome  about  de  bears  in  lottery  tickets  ? 

Hulh.  Nor  your  two  tickets,  that 
you  thought  prizes,  are  drawn  away, 
and” now  their  apartments  arc  blanks. 

Daniel.  Cone  Kiuine  ward  and  daugh- 
ter cone  ! How  cone  ? 1 am  ruiued  r dey 
TiMislit  be  found — How  could  dey  get 
out  mine  ouse  ? 

Ruth.  Nav,  I don’t  know — they  got 
away  while  I was  gone  to  old  Shamble 
about  the  case  of  watches. 

Daniel.  Corn- omul  old  Ch.nnhle! 
d'ev  wanted  watches  more  as  him.  Why 
did  you  not  order  Jonas  ? 

Ruth.  He  went  with  them-. 

Daniel.  A blot  ! a bjot ! a blot ! — 
dey  are  ron  away  init  dose  false  Jews. 

Haish  all  de let  dem  be  sought 

every  where— I mosht  go  mineselbst — 
day  have  dare  fortune  in  dare  own  hand 
— 1 sail  be  call  to  account — 1 sail  forfeit 
mine  encagemcnt — 1 will  raish  Duke’s- 
place,  Bevis-marks,  and  St.  Mary-axe 
— 1 will , 

[Mrs.  Match’em,  who  had  been  sit- 
ting on  the  sofa,  comes  forward. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  But,  friend  Daniel, 
as  you  are  not,  if  you  bawl  ever  so  loud, 
to  be  heard  in  Duke’s-place,  Bevis- 
marks,  or  St„  Mary-axe,  now,  1 must 
desire  that  you  will  not  make  such  a 
noise. 

Daniel.  Mine  daughter  and  ward  are 
cone  ! 

Mrs.  Match'em.  .Be  it  so  : but  as  you 
are  not  the  cryer  of  Marybone  parish, 
you  have  no  right  to  make  such  a pro- 
clamation as  may  raise  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood'. 

Daniel.  I will  find  dem — I will  call. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  You  may,  as  Shak- 
speare  says,  “ cali  spirits  from  the 
deep but  will  they  come  ? 
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Daniel.  I will  go  to  de  Jhw.. 

Mrs, Match'em.  Law,  good  ’ Friend; 
Daniel,  take  my  advice;  have  nothing 
to  do  with  law,  except  to  t-ake  care 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  you. 

Daniel.  You  do  not  seenl  sorry  for 
mine  loss. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  I should  be- a hypo- 
crite it  1 did.  Indeed  l am  not  sorry. 

Daniel,  Not  sorry? 

Mrs.  Match'em.  No:  lvow  could  you 
expect  that  a couple  of  English  girls 
would  he  confined  like  state  prisoners? 

1 think  they  were  in  the  right  to  make 
their  escape. 

Daniel . l)is  you  would  have  advised 
dem -to  ? 

Mrs.  Match'em . 1 have  advised  them. 

DanLt.  Dcu  you  know  where  they 
are  ? 

Mrs.  Match'em.  I do.  . 

Daniel.  Well,  dot  ish  good—  You 
will,  den,  deliver  dem  up  to  me? 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Two  words  to  that- 
bargain,  and  those  must  be  private  ones- 
— so,  Hull),  retire- 

Ruth.  Master,. 

frusi  not  too  (hr;  for,  if  T angnt  troe. 

The  Christian  jilt  will  overreach  die  Jew. 

\_.Jsideto  Daniel,  and  erit~ 

Daniel..  Dat  no  womans  in  de  world? 
can  do,  tier  mans  needer.  N oiv,  wl»t  are 
your  words  ? 

Mrs.  MjdcXenv.  I know  where  yo’nr 
daughter  and  ward  are-,  have  them  ia 
my  power,  and  will  deliver  them- to  you. 
upon  certain  conditions. 

Daniel.  11  evv  should  you  know  these 
things  ? 

Mrs,  Malrlt'em.  Of  w hat,  use  would 
a matrimonial  office  he,  if  we  did  not 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  these- 
kind  of  circumstances  r 

Daniel.  Drue ! name  your  condi- 
shiuns. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Two  thousand  pour.  fs, 

Daniel.  Doo  tousaud  pounds  ! — your 
choke. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Not  a farthing- less 
You  know,  and  l know,  that  you  have 
sold  your  ward  for  four. 

Daniel  How  ? 

Mrs.  Match'em.  By  private  con- 
tract: you  told  me  yourself. Your 

daughter's  fortune,  left  her  by  her  un- 
cle-^— 

Daniel.  Well,  it  is  all  shafe. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  1 know  you  think 
it  is  put  out  of  her  reach  ; hut  the 
chancellor  may,  perhaps,  be  of  a dif- 
ferent opinion,  iu  short,,  you  knu.v 
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that  you  are  in  my  power,  in  more 
respects  than  one,  and  must  comply 
with  my  demand.  1 have  a lawyer  in 
the  house. 

Daniel.  A lawyer  in  de  ouse  ! Will 
you  take  half? 

Mrs.  Match' em.  No  : you  told  me 
yourself  that  you  never  asked  but  one- 
price  for  your  goods,  and  always  got 
it.  [_Hings. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Desire  Mr.  Tort  to  walk  in. 

Daniel.  What,  you  won'ttake  mine 
wort  ? 

Mrs.  Match'em.  Yes ; that  I cer- 
tainly will,  the  moment  you  have  signed 
and  sealed  the  contract 

Enter  Tort  and  Cleric . 

Tort..  Which  is  ready  prepared ; for, 
as  old  Sergeant  Sloth  used  to  say,  a 
good  attorney  should  always  be  rapid 
in,  his  motions — I always  have  these 
things  at  hand  — want  nothing  hut  fill- 
ing blanks  with  conditions,  names,  and 
sums.  This  expedition  sometimes  wastes 
stamps,  but  frequently  get  cash  returned 
by  atlidavit — convenience  balances  loss. 

[ Presenting  a paper  to  Daniel. 

Daniel.  What  is  dis? 

Tort.  Bond— sum,  two  thousand 
guineas. 

Daniel.  Bounds ! dis  Jezabel  her- 
selbst  said  bounds! 

Tori.  Nothing  so  ungenteel  as  pounds. 
You  know  weil  enough  they  are  never 
now  mentioned  at  Garrawav’s  — scouted 
in  tiie  city— a bore  at  the  west. —Two 
thousand  guineas  to  Margaret  Match’em, 
widow'—  obligation  to  deliver  thedaugh<* 
ter  and  ward  of  David  Daniel,  Esquire, 
in  good  coDditioa^r-Benalty  on  non- 
performance of  contract  four  thousand 
pounds. 

Daniel.  Guineas!  nothing  so  ungen- 
deel  as  bounds. 

Tort.  Right  ! correct  it  so  (to  the 
cleric).  Nothing  to  do  now  but  to  exe- 
cute. 

Daniel.  Ah  ! I wish  you  was  exe- 
cuted, instead  of  de  gontract. 

[ t hey  go  to  the  table , and  sign. 

Tort.  You  deliver  this  as  your  act 
and  deed  ? 

Daniel.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Match’em.  Now  to  perform  my 
part  of  the  agreement.  The  young  la- 
dies are  in  this  house. 

Dani  7.  in  dis  ouse ! Call  mine 
helpmate,  Ruth. 


Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Your  helpmate  Ruth  is,  t 
believe,  gone, home ; but,  Lord,  madam, 
there  are  three  of  the  strangest  men 
below  : they  will  come  up  stairs,  whe- 
ther I will  or  not. 

Airs.  Match'em.  What  can  I do  ? 

Tort.  Bring  an  action  of  trespass 
against  them. 

Scene  V. 

Enter  Old  Versatile,  Medium,  and 
Omnium. 

Old  J'ersatile.  1 am  9orry,  madam, 
to  be  so  rude;  but  I understand  that 
my  son  is  concealed  in  your  house. 

Medium.  A iul  my  nephew. 

Omnium.  Ah,  ha,  friend  Daniel! 
what,  were  you  concealed  too?  Why 
your  looks  have  fallen  below  yiar your 
countenance  is  many  shades  worse  than 
per  last — Yon  seem  quite  out  of  stock. 

Medium.  On  what  pretence,  madam, 
do  you  harbour  my  nephew ? 

Tort.  She  is  not  bound  to  answer 
interrogatories,  except  before  tiie  mas- 
ter. 

Old  Versatile.  1’il  master  you,  you 
dog  ! — Where’s  my  son  ? 

Medium.  Don’t  be  too  violent. 

Tort.  O,  let  hi  in  alone,  I shall  have 
an  action  of  assault : forty  shillings  will 
carry  costs ; so  that  I shall  be  sure  to 
gain  by  it. 

Omnium.  You  had  better  defer  his 
pa\ incut,  and  transfer  your  anger  to  this 
lady.  Ben  lllack’um  used  to  say 

Old  Versatile.  The  devil  take  Ben 
Black’ um ! Where,  madam,  is  my  son? 

Medium.  Where’s  iny  nephew? 

Mrs.  Match'em.  One  at  a time,  gen- 
tlemen, and  I’ll  answer  you  all  night. 
Your  nephew,  and  that  gentleman’s  son, 
are  in  the  next  room  with  two  vounsr 
ladies. 

Old  Versatile.  On  what  business  ? 

Tort.  What  a foolish  question!  Why 
plaintiffs  and  defendants,  to  be  sure. 

Airs.  Match'em . Their  business  is 
matrimonial:  this  is  the  office  for  ma- 
trimonial insurance  ; the  firm  Daniel 
and  Co.  that’s  myself,  &c. 

Omnium.  A ye,  this  is  one  of  the  bub- 
bles now  afloat. 

Old  Versatile.  Zounds,  but  I won’t 
be  bubbled  ! let  me  see  the  parties. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  That  you  shall  in- 
stantly : is  all  safe,  Tort  ? 

Tort.  Strong  as  parchment — close  as 
■wax  —impenetrable  as  pounce  — and  per- 
manent as  ink. 
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Mrs.  Match' em.  Then  openthe  door, 
Lucy. 

Lucy  goes  to  the  door.  Enter  Young 
Versatile,  Chamelion,  Abienda, 
and  Louisa. 


Daniel.  What  ish  all  dis  ? 

Old  Versatile.  So,  Jack,  I find  you 
in  good  company. 

Medium.  Charles,  you  seem  to  have 
applied  your  talents  to  a good  purpose. 

Omnium.  I believe  this  will  prove  a 
joint  stock  affair. 

Chamelion.  I thiuk,  sir,  I have  em- 
ployed my  talents  to  a very  good  pur- 
pose; for  they  have  been  exerted  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  this  lovely  girl,  to 
whom  1 am  contracted. 

[ Presenting  Abienda. 

Medium.  Contracted  ! what,  have 
yougivcu  up  all  thoughtsof  a fellowship 
and  the  church  ? 

Chamelion.  Oh  dear  sir,  no  ! I can’t 
have  a better  fellowship,  aud  I mean  to 
go  to  church  w ith  her  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Young  Versatile.  I,  sir,  have  also 
contracted,  and  mean  to  attend  at  the 
altar  with  my  lovely  prize. 

Old  Versatile.  You  do  ! then  you 
are  an  ungracious  dog;  and  if  ever  I 


Omnium  ( taking  him  and  Medium 
aside).  I think  these  are  really  prizes; 
therefore  I must  not  have  you  look  so 
blauk : these  are  the  girls  l mentioned 
to  you  : they  are  immensely  rich. 

Old  V ersatile.  Ha  ! \ , . , 

Medium.  Mum!  / ( j 

Abienda  (to  Daniel).  My  father  will 
surely  forgive  me  ? 

Daniel.  Never  ! never ! What,  con- 
ducted ! How  dares  you  condract  mit- 
out  my  conshent  ? I will  force  you  from 
dis  inverna!  ouse. 

Louisa.  You  will,  I hope,  guardy, 
let  me  stay,  though  I have  done  the 
same  thing? 

Daniel.  No  ! you  sail  bot  go  mit  me. 
I will  encage  half  de  lawyers  in  down. 

Tort.  Right!  you  cau  never  have 
too  many  ; bring  your  actions,  and  we 
■will  defend  our  proceedings. 

Daniel.  I was  sheated  ! robed  ! and 
ruined  ! 

Chamelion.  This  may  very  well  be  ; 
but  you  shall  not  take  my  contracted 
spouse  from  me. 

Tort.  If  he  touches  her,  it  will  be 


battery.  t 

Young  Versatile.  You  have  no  longer 
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any  right  to  Louisa  or  her  fortune,  ex- 
cept to  account  for  the  arrears  of  the 
latter. 

Tort.  I’ll  bring  him  to  account,  ne- 
ver fear:  File  a short  bill ; I think  the 

whole  complaint  may  be  comprised  in 
seven  hundred  chancery  sheets.  I shall 
take  half  a dozen  opinions. 

Daniel.  Don’t  tell  me  of  obiuions: 
I say  I was  robed  and  sheated  by  Mrs. 
Match’cm. 

Tort.  Clerk,  take  down  his  words: 
this  is  a libel. 

Mrs.  Malch'cm.  Cheated  by  me, 
friend  Dauiel  ? 

Daniel.  Yes:  you  bromised  to  deli- 
ver mine  daughter  and  ward  to  me. 

Mrs.  Match' em.  Here  they  are,  take 
them. 

Tort.  I’ll  swear  to  the  tender. 

Daniel.  You  will  sw’ear  any  ting  ! 

Tort.  That’s  another  libel : but  I 
don’t  like  to  go  to  law  on  my  own 
account. 

Mrs.  .Match' em.  Let  me  have  a word 
with  Mr.  Daniel;  I think  1 shall  soon 
bring  him  to  reason.  ( They  come  for- 
ward.) You,  sir,  though  it  is  more 
than  twenty  years  since,  must  remem- 
ber in  what  a situation  you  found  me. 
You  mustrememberthat  you  triumphed 
over  my  virtue  (for  I then  was  vir- 
tuous) ; that  you  made  me  leave  my  si- 
tuation ; kept  me  till  satiety  took  place 
of  affection,  if  you  ever  had  any  ; and 
then  abandoned  me  and  a helpless  in- 
fant. When,  from  absolute  want,  I was 
obliged  to  cling  agaiu  to  you  for  pro- 
tection, you  found  my  talents,  which, 
perhaps,  peijury  ha^l  elicited,  useful  to 
you  in  your  nefarious  transactions.  I 
then  became  your  agent.  You  know 
how  you  have  been  engaged ; and, 
what’s  more,  you  are  certaiu  that  I 
know  it  too.  You  know  by  what  means 
I. became  possessed  of  secrets 

Daniel  (agitated).  Shecrets  ! ! ! 

Mrs.  Mutch'em.  Yes,  secrets  ! mark 
that  emphatic  word  : therefore  say  no 
more  about  being  cheated.  Pay  my 
bond,  of  which  1 have  performed  the 
condition,  and  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  your  daughter  and  ward,  or  all  Shall 
out. 

Daniel.  Most  it  be  so  ? 

Mrs.  Match' em.  It  must ; therefore 
consent  with  a good  grace. 

Daniel.  Well ! Shatan  has  taken  pos- 
session of  this  womans. 

Mrs.  Match'em.  It  will  be  a good 
thing  for  you  if  he  has,  as,  perhaps,  he 
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may  leave  you  alone  a liiile  longer. 
However,  you  consent  ? 

Daniel.  Shertainly. 

Old  Versatile,  Medium,  and  the  rest, 
come  forward. 

Omnium  [to  Louisa).  As  1 was  say- 
ing, your  uncle,  Isaac  Stock,  and  f 
Were  pot  companions:  he  was  a droll 
dog.  I’ll  tell  you  a story  of  him  and  a 
Jew-boy  that  sold  oranges  in  ’Change- 

alley  : One  Christmas  eve 

Mrs.  MatelCeni.  Not  at  present,  be- 
cause 1 have  to  announce  matters  of 
much  greater  importance;  which  is, 
that,  from  the  benignity  of  ids  heart, 
Mr.  Daniel  lias  taken  his  daughter  and 
ward  into  favour;  that  he  freely  con- 
sents to  their  nuptials  with  these  young 
gentlemen  ; that  he  means  to  pay  up 
all  the  arrears  of  the  fortune  of  the  one, 
and  do  something  extremely  handsome 
by  the  other. 

Old  Versatile.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
follhw  so  good  an  example. 

Medium.  For  my  part,  I shall  endea- 
vour. to, improve  upon  it. 

Omnium.  Right ! I have  long  known 
my  friend  Daniei  to  be  a good, man  in  the 
city;  and  now  i hope  he  will  become  a 
good  man  every  where. 

Chamelion.  Blessed  with  cur  fair 
partners,  we  promise  to  become  excel- 
lent husbands. 

Abienda.  Which  is  impossible,  with- 
out being,  like  my  father,  good  men. 
Louisa.  No  more  disguises. 

Young  Versatile. 

Disguise  is  useless  in  (he  married  life  ; 

The  loving  husband,  and  the  prudent  wife, 
Banish  all  fours;  with  (hose  suspicious  cease, 
Whom  silken  bands  combine  in  lasting  peace. 

Mrs.  Match'  cm . 

.If  such  effects  attend  the  married  station, 

My  office  is  the  bulwark  of  the  hatmn. 

Then  sure  each  house  will  joai  in  resolutions 
To  give  support  to  knarriage institutions  : 

The  kindling  glances  of  those  brilliant  eves 

[To  the  Pit  mut  Boxes. 
Will  sea  them  voted  in  the  next  suppJks. 

The  world’s  in  arms  ! it  well  becomes  this 
country 

With  heavy  troops  to  raise  our  light  infantry  : 
Therefore  I hope,  from  these  our  trifling 
scenes. 

Hints  will  be  taken  ’bout  the  wavs  and 
means. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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'THE  FISHERMAN  UF  DELHI. 

An  Oriental  Tale. 

BY  JOSEPH  MOSER,  ESQ. 

Chapter  V. 

L THOUGH  tlTe  passions  of  Dara, 
Atue,  and  Can  a it  a bad  been  ope- 
rated upon  in  the  strongest  manner  bv 
the  events  that  have  been  recorded, 
those  of  the  family  pf Zemira  had  not 
been  less  affected.  Plain,  sensible,  and 
pious,  as  Ziffer  was,  and  little  conver- 
sant with  the  intricacies  of  human  ac- 
tions, it  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured 
mentally  to  account  for  the  appearance- 
of  mystery  that  seemed  to  lurk  beneath 
the  demeanor  and  manner  of  the  black 
eunuch  Nadar,  whom  the  o dicers  had 
brought  in  custody  from  his  cottage  to 
the  palace  of  Bar  a. 

This  youth,  whose  soft  and  gentle 
behaviour  formed  a striking  contrast 
to  t lie  savage  ferocity  of  those  that 
were  dragging  him  along,  had,  in  tile 
course  of  their  passage,  frequently  at- 
tempted to  have  some  conversation 
with  him  y but  to  this,  however  de- 
sirable, the  presence  of  the  officers 
formed  an  insuperable  bar. 

Most  officiously  did  they  intrude  them- 
selves betwixt  them,  whensoever  the 
eunuch  and  the  fisherman  approached, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  speak  to  each 
other.  Masala,  whom  the  former 
several  times  also  attempted  to  address, 
was  in  every  instance  rudely  thrust 
away;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the 
palace,  it  was  only  with  Canara,  w ho 
said  that  she  was  charged  with  a com- 
munication from  Dara,  that  the  offi- 
cers permitted  Nadar  to  converse,  and 
to  retire  for  a few  minutes  to  a cham- 
ber, over  which  they  kept  a strict 
guard,  previous  to  her  interview  with 
A'ru  e : therefore,  to  every  other  per- 
son interested  in  this  case,  the  events  of 
which  floated  upon  the  pinions  of  doubt, 
hope,  hesitation,  and  anxiety,  impa- 
tience and  apprehension,  operated  in 
their  full  force,  during  the  period  that 
they  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  Rajah. 

However,  slow  as  the  motions  of  dis- 
tinguished personages  are  in  Hindustan , 
the  Rajah  came  at  last,  From  the  win- 
dows of  the  palace  the  trembling  suitors 
o-  served  the  camels  of  his  relimie  as 
they  descended  the  palm-embellished 
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hill,  ami,  as  flic  procession  approached, 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the 
grandeur  of  his  palanquin.  The  trum- 
pets and  other  music  announced  his 
arrival ; the  immense  gates  were  thrown 
open;  and  tljc  guards  which  were  on 
duty  received  him  with  military  ho- 
hou'rs,  as  he  passed  the  spacious  courts. 

Dara  and  the  officers  of  his  palace 
received  him  in  the  exterior  ball;  the 
sage  attempted  to  prostrate  himself,  hut 
the  Rajah  prevented  this  humiliation  by 
embracing  him.  Together  they  entered 
the  presence-chamber,  where  the  latter 
was  conducted  to  It  raised  throne  under 
a canopy  of  state:  a very-  beautiful 
youth  of  about  sixteen  supported  him, 
and  took  his  scat  on  the  right  hand ; 
1)ara  placed  himself  on  the  left:  the 
great  officers  of  the  Rajah  sat  on  the 
one  side,  those  of  Ine  household  of  the 
sage  on  the  other. 

Many  of  the'  domestics  surrounding 
Ziffer,  the.  fisherman,  Mauai.a,  his 
wife,  and  the  officers  of  justice,  ap- 
peared at  the  lower  part  ot  the  hall. 

The  Rajah  Delay.;,  whose  palace 
was  in  the  Delta,  or  vicinity  of  Gehene- 
ba.d,  was  a man  who,  although  he  lived 
in  great  opulence,  indeed  in  great  splen- 
dor, had  acquired  the  appellation  ot  the 
Unfortunate.  This,  according  to  Ihe 
Indian  custom,  he  derived  trom  ‘lie 
circumstances  of  his  lit o,  m the  course 
of  which  he  had  been  driven  from  his 
subayann  of  ChilrtflctD,  had  seen  his 
country  plundered,  h:s  children  lost  or 
captured,  and,  at  length,  had  been  him- 
self forced  to  fly,  or  rather  to  return, 
for  {Inflection  to  the  court  of  the  Cireat 
Mogul,  where  he  had  been  educated. 
The  monarch,  sympathizing  in  his  dis- 
tress, endeavoured  to  sooth  his  sor- 
rows, while  he  furnished  him  with  Inc 
means  to  support  a state  suitable  to  his 
birth,  and  the  rank  which  iie  held  in' his 
hereditary  district, 

^\l  Chiirflkat,  the  people,  who  had 
had  long  experience  of  the  copnbinalion 
of  mildness  with  .energy  and  wisdom 
that  marked  his  government,  and  wild 
had  derived  the  greatest  advantages 
from  the  compassion  <>c  Ins  heart  and 
the  suavity  of  his  manners,  had  termed 
him  the  icise,  and  the  benign.  Ihcy 
had  compared  the  regularity  of  his  po- 
litical arrangements  to  those  natural 
operations  which  succeeded  each  other 
and  produced  the  seasons,  and  had  typi- 
fied his  mild  influence  by  that  ot  the 
heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades , or  the 
opening  of  ihe  vernal  year. 


ITe  was  about  the  age  of  sixty  ; and 
his  figure,  like  the  ideal  form  of  (Iron- 
ies, was  composed  of  majesty  and  grace; 
mildness  and  benignity  beamed  from  his 
countenance. 

While  the  most  sqlemn  silence  pre- 
vailed in  the  court,  the  culprit  Atue 
was  conducted  to  a cushion  within  the 
rail  that-  surrounded  the  throne.  He 
made  a profound  obeisance  to  the  Rajah, 
to  his  father,  and  a more  familiar  recog- 
nition to  the  youth,  who  seemed  to  re- 
gard him  with  great  attention. 

“ Who,’’  said  the  Rajah,  “stands 
forth  as  the  accuser  of  Atue  ?’’ 

“ Ido!”  returned J}ara. 

“ Can  I Ixdievc.  Osage!”  1 lie  for- 
mer continued,  “ that  my  ears  have 
faithfully  reverberated  the  sounds  w hich 
escaped  from  your  lips?  Do  you  stand 
forth  as  the  accuser  of  your  only  child, 
ignorant  as  vou  incsl  be  ot  the  cirrn in- 
stances of  the  case,  and  only  operated 
upon  at  most  by  suspicion,  which,  duc- 
tile as  air,  v.q  know,  at  times,  6^es 
alike npoii  the  innocent,  and  thegu.lly  ? 
The  love  of  justice  is  an  excellent  man- 
ciple ; but  s iidy  this,  in  the  mind  ot  a 
parent,  may  he  carried  too  far  ; at 
least,  1 cannot,  yet  bend  mine  to  tiyo 
apathy  which  distinguishes  that  Brah- 
min cast  whom  the  natives  ol  Mysore 
have  agreed  to  denominate  the  inflexi- 
ble.” : 

“ 0 wise  ar.d  merciful  Delay;,  I 
stand  corrected  !”  exclaimed  Da  it  a. 

“ Ardent  in  my  love  of  justice,  aiffi 
equally  ardent  for  the  performance  of 
a vow  that  1 made  to  the  father  of 
Zemira, that  he  should  have  vengeance 
upon  the  murderer  ot  that  virgin,  though 
he  appeared  in  the  character  ot  my  only 
son,  l was,  perhaps,  too  ready  to  accuse 
him.  Let  that  task  devolve  on  her  pa- 
rent rather  than  on  his;  therefore  stand 
forth,  Ziffef,  and  state  all  you  know 
concerning  this  dark  transaction.” 

Slowly  the  'isherman  advanced  to  the 
rail,  on"  which  he  supported  himself, 
while  his  whole  frame  seemed  to  sutler 
from  iuternal  emotions. 

“ Is  your  name  Ziffer:”  said  the 
Rajah. 

“ It  is.” 

o You  a/e,  I understand,  a fisher- 
man ?” 

“ I am.” 

“ Have  you  been  long  in  that  em- 
ployment ?” 

“ Long.” 

“ How  long:” 

“ 1 used  to  supply  the  palace  of 
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your  uncle,  'which  you  now  inhabit, 
with  fish,  when  you  were  quite  a 
youth.” 

“ Oh  Mithra  !”  exclaimed  the  Ra- 
jah ; “ then  you  remember  the  time 
when  I set  out,  after  the  death  of  my 
father,  to  take  on  myseif  the  govern- 
ment of  Chitrahal  ?” 

“ I do,”  said  Ziffer  “ it  was  just 
after  the  magnificent  funeral  of  Cue- 
niMA.” 

At  i his  instant  the  youth  cried,  “Oh! 
he  means  my  mother  !” 

While  the  Rajah,  as  much  agitated 
as  the  fisherman,  exclaimed,  “ How 
dare  you  mention  the  name  of  Cue- 
eima,  to  whom  1 was  endeared  by  the 
double  ties  of  relation  and  husband  ? 
Proceed  in  your  story,  which,  from 
what  Dara  has  before  staled,  is,  whe- 
ther Atde  be  implicated  or  not,  I have 
no  doubt,  extremely  interesting.” 

Ziffer  then  recounted  the  trans- 
actions that  have  already  bpen  related 
in  the  first  and  second  chapters:  he, 
in  simple  but  most  expressive  terras, 
alluded  to  the  virtues,  the  talents,  and 
accomplishments  of  Zemira.  'With  more 
animation  he  accused  Atue  of  having 
seduced  her  from  his  house:  with  still 
greater  energy  he  expressed  his  suspi- 
cions of  his  having  destroyed  her ; and 
most  pathetically  concluded  with  la- 
menting her  death,  which,  he  said,  was 
fully  substantiated  by  his  dragging  her 
clothes  from  the  bottom  of  the  river; 
“ a circumstance  which,”  continued  lie, 
“ 0 most  illustrious  and  sage  Belaya  ! 
thevenerable  Dara  can  corroborate.” 

“ But  not  fix  upon  me  !”  cried  Atue, 
with  impetuosity. 

“ Reptile!  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  soil  !”  exclaimed  Dara,  “ 1 can, 
through  the  medium  of  Nadar,  the 
black  eunuch,  who,  as  I can  prove, 
was  seen  throwing  the  bundle  of  clothes 
into  the  river  when  you  set  out  on  your 
late  aquatic  excursion,  too  fatally  fix 
you  with  the  crime  of  which  Ziffer 
has  accused  you.” 

“ Where  is  this  Nadar  ?”  said  the 
Rajah. 

“ In  this  palace,”  returned  an  offi- 
cer. ' 1 ' 

“ Why,”  cried  Dara,  “ is  he  not  at 
this  tribunal  ?” 

“ Ho  waits  your  orders  communicated 
to  me  through  the  means  of Canara. 
He  is  now  locked  up  in  the  very  cham- 
ber where  she  is  imprisoned.” 

“I  gave  no  such  orders  to  Canara,” 
cried  Dara.  " 


“ She  said  you  did,”  said  Ziffer, 
“ soon  after  we  entered  this  palace.” 

“ Some  mystery  lurks  beneath  this 
transaction,”  continued  Dara.  “ Bring 
Nadar  before  us.” 

While  the  officers  flew  to  execute  the 
commands  of  the  sage, 

“ It  is  all  mysterious,”  observed  the 
Rajah. 

Scarce  had  he  uttered  these  words 
before  the  officers  returned  in  the  ut- 
most trepidation,  exclaiming,  that  Na- 
dar had  a second  time  made  his  escape. 
“ Impossible  !”  cried  Dara. 

“ It  is  true,”  returned  the  officer; 
“ and  one  of  the  Saklis,  which  I take 
Canara  to  be,  must  have  assisted  him.”. 

“ Who  has  assisted  him,” cried  Dara, 
in  the  most  violent  emotion,  “ shall  be 
the  subject  of  minute  inquiry.  In  the 
mean  time,  every  one  that  had  the 
custody  of  him  shall  receive  the  most 
exemplary  punishment.” 

“ This,  O most  wise  Dara,”  said  the 
Rajah,  with  great  mildness,  “would,  I 
must  a second  time  observe,  be  driving 
justice  to  the  precipice  of  oppression. 
Let  the  slaves  if  they  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  corrupted,  be  punished.  If, 
for  want  of  sagacity,  they  have  become 
the  dupes  of' deception,  they  only  de- 
serve to  be  pitied.  However,  the  con- 
sideration of  what  shall  be  done  to 
them  must  be  deferred  to  a cooler 
moment.  You  say,  that  you  can  pro- 
duce, in  proof  of  the  guilt  of  Atue, 
the  garments  of  Zemira.” 

“ They  arc  here,”  returned  Ziffer, 
producing  the  bundle. 

“ Some  of  the  garments  are  embroi- 
dered with  flowers  of  her  own  working  ; 
and  her  name  is  here  displayed  in  va- 
rious colours  on  the  border  of  her  up- 
per robe,”  added  Mah.ua. 

“ This  evidence  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  apparel  is  conclusive,”  said  the  Ra- 
jah; “ but  there  seems  among  those 
articles  a girdle,  certainly  too  rich  for 
the  situation  of  Zemira,  or  of  her 
parents.  Let  me  see  it  nearer.” 

With  the  greatest  emotion  Mahala 
handed  the  girdle  to  an  officer,  that, 
kneeling,  presented  it  to  the  Rajah, 
wiio,  in  a moment,  exclaimed,  “ Here 
is  the  name  of  ChElima  formed  in  dia- 
monds*'.” 

“ I'  never  knew  the  value  of  the 
stones,”  said  Mahala. 

“ But  I did,”  continued  the  Rajah, 
in  great  agitation,  “ and  of  hei*,  alas! 
to  whom  they  belonged.” 

“ The  girdle  is  exactly  the  same 
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as  Hi  is  winch  I wear,”  observed  the 

youth.  . . , . _ 

■ “ Unquestionably  it  is,”  said  the  Ra- 
jah : there  were  three  of  them,  and  this 
is  one.  How  it  could  come  into  the 
possession  oi  Zemira,  I am  at  a loss 
even  to  conjecture : but  that  shall  be 
explained.”  ...  , 

“ it  shall  be  explained.”  returned 
Ziffcii.  “ You  had  once  a female  slave 
in  vo nr  Zenana,  named  Urika  : 

“ ( had;  I neglected  her  upon  my 
marriage  with  Chelima,  said  the  Ra- 

It  was  she  that  gave  the  girdle 
into  our  possession.” 

“ }!ow  ?” 

“ My  frequent  attendance  with  fish 
at  your  palace  made  me  acquainted  with 
the  slaves:  they  used  to  surround  me 
every  morning ; and  as  every  thing  is 
an  object  ot  curiosity,  one  of  them 
questioned  me  at  a certain  time,  it  is 
now  about  eighteen  years  since,  re- 
specting my  place  of  residence,  my  wife, 
and  family.  Poor  as  I was,  I lamented 
that  I had  just  lost  a child.  She  put  a 
tnohur  into  my  hand,  and  retired.  A 
[civ  days  after,  she  came,  in  the  even- 
ing, to  my  cottage,  bringing  with  her 
an  infant  wrapped  in  the  finest  swad- 
dling clothes  wc  had  ever  seen  : another 
beautiful  lady  accompanied  her,,  whom 
I believed  to  be  IJrika.  She  said  she 
came  to  leave  in  the  care  of  my  wife  a 
child,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  she 
had  lost.” 

“ And  did  you  so  incautiously  take 
it  ?”  said  the  ltajah. 

“ We  did,”  added  Mahala  : “ my 
child  was  just  dead,  and  therefore  I 
accepted  the  office  of  a nurse  to  the 
beautiful  female  infant  which  she  put 
into  my  hands  with  some  degree  of 
pleasure,  as  she  very  liberally  rewarded 
me.”  , . 

“ And  was,”  cried  the  Rajah,  “ this 
infant  Zemira  ?" 

“ It  was,”  continued  Mahala  ; “ a- 
round  her  swaddling  clothes  was  twined 
this  girdle.”  I 

“Oh  Heaven  ! was  this  the  female 
respecting  which  the  accusation  against 
4tve  is  levelled?”  said  Delava. 

' “ It  was.”  > 

“ But  which  I can  prove  to  be  a mere 
accusation,  unwarranted  by  ray  situa- 
tion, and  unfounded  in  i.ict,”  returned 
Aide, 

“Wretch!”  exclaimed  Dara,  “the 
mystery  that  envelopes  your  crime, 
though  a little  cleared,  is  not  suia- 


cientlv  so  to  display  to  the  full  it* 
horrid  deformity.  The  period  for  you 
to  speak,  if  you  have  aught  to  urge 
in  your  owa  extenuation,  is  not  yet 
arrived.” 

“ I now,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
infant  Zemira,”  said  the  Rajah,  “ see 
the  whole  of  this  horrid  transaction. 
The  child  was  stolen  from  my  wife  by 
Urika;  stolen,  1 say,  from  motives  of 
jealousy  of  her,  and  revenge  to  me. 
But  how,  woman,”  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing Mah.ua,  “ came  it  not  to  he 
returned,  when  such  a large  reward  was 
offered  for  the  finding  it  ?” 

“ 1 never,”  replied  Mahala,  “ heard 
of  any  reward  ; but  if  I had,  it  would 
not  have  influenced  me  to  restore  it  to 
its  parents,  for  1 had  become  so  fond  of 
the  child,  which  I supposed  to  have 
been  one  ot  the  offspring  of  Urika, 
whose  birth  she  had  some  motives  to 
conceal,  that  I secretly  rejoiced  when 
her  death  secured  me  the  possessiou  of 
my  beloved  Zemira.” 

“ We  loved  her,”  saidZm?Eit,  “bet- 
ter than  our  own  children,  and  with 
reason;  for,  as  her  genius  was  far 
superior,  we  derived  greater  support 
from  her  taleuts  aud  her  industry.” 

“ Though  that,”  added  Mahala, 

“ was  not.  in  fact,  our  real  motive: 
we  loved  her  for  herself;  her  virtues 
would  have  become  the  highest  sta- 
tion ; small  as  were  her  means,  her 
spirit  was  independent,  she  was  in  her 
ideas  so  noble,  so  compassionate,  so 
generous.” 

“ Every  word  I hear,”  exclaimed  the 
Rajah,  “‘rivets  the  chains  of  sorrow 
still  closer  to  my  heart : the  report 
of  her  talents  and'hcr  virtues  tears  open 
my  wounds,  and  adds  fresh  poignancy 
to  my  ill-subdued  affliction  for  the  loss 
of  her  mother,  whom  she  appears  to 
have  resembled,  and  herself,  now  lost 
indeed,  my  daughter ! my  daughter ! a 
second  time  lost !” 

“ Therefore,”  said  Dara,  “ we 
should  condignly  punish  the  authors 
of  such  accumulated  misery.  My  soil, 
if  guilty,  shall  be  sacrificed  to  the  manes 
of~the  lovely  Zemira;  and  for  Caxaha, 
through  whose  means  the  detestable 
Nadar,  the  accomplice  in  the  guilt  of 
Atue,  has  escaped,  let  her  be  brought 
in ; we  will  immediately  determine  what 
torture  shall  be  inflicted  upon  her. 

The  Rajah  assented ; and  immedi- 
ately the  lovely  Camara  (for  althoug 
in  her  countenance  there  appeared 
fierceness  not  frequently  the  concomi- 
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tant  of  beauty.  she  was  still  lovely)' 
entered.  She  was  placed  on  the  carpet 
near  A True  ; and  when  sire  bowed  to  t lie 
court,  the  Rajah  scorned  struck  with 
the  elegance  and  grandeur  of  her  figure, 
which  she  had  taken  care  to  decorate  in 
the  most  elegant  style  of  eastern  magni- 
ficence. 

“ How  comes  it,”  said  Bar  a,  “that 
you,  Caxara,  taking  advantage  of  my 
absence,  have  presumed  to  delude  these 
officers,  by  pretending  that  I had  com- 
manded you  to  have  a private  interview 
with  Nadar  ?” 

“ If,”  she  returned,  “ you,  0 sage 
Dara  ! chose  to  trust  a prisoner  whom 
you  deemed  of  such  consequence  to  the 
care  of  persons  who  would  believe  my 
bare  assertion  without  further  inquiry, 
can  you  wonder  that  he  has  escaped  ?” 

“ Then  vou  allow  that  he  has  escaped 
through  your  means?” 

“ He  is  not,"  said  Caxara,  “ in  the 
palace:  from  that  you  will  draw  what 
inference  you  please.” 

“ The  inference,”  cried  the  Rajah, 
“ will  fall  heavy  on  the  head  of  A sue  ; 
he  will  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  ac- 
cusation.” 

“ He  will  not,  most  venerable  lord  ! 
for  I will  either  divide  it  with  him,  or 
take  it  entirely  upon  myself,”  cried 
Caxara. 

“ What  mystery  lurks  beneath  your 
words  ?” 

“ One,  0 sage  Dar  a,  that  a few  mi- 
nutes will  explain.  You  observed  by  my 
conduct  this  morning  that  I was  dis- 
pleased with  A tub  : subsequent  circum- 
stances have  increased  that  irritation. 
Shall  I say  1 hate  him  ? Yes : but  still  I 
love  justice,  and,  1 hope,  possess  gene- 
rosity. Atije  has  triumphed  over  my 
virtue,  and  sacrificed  iny  beauty  to 
another.  These  are  unpardonable 
Crimes;  but  they  are  crimes  that  only 
regard  myself.  Can  I therefore,  not- 
withstanding, suffer  him  to  sink  under 
the  pressure  of  a false  accusation  ?” 

“ Afalse  accusation  !”  said  the  Rajah. 
“ A false  accusation !”  repeated  Dara. 
“Yes,”  continued  Caxara,  “ I aver 
that  he,  whatsoever  may  have  been  his 
faults,  is  falsely  accused  of  being  instru- 
mental to  the  death  of  Zemira  : this,  if 
1 may  be  permitted  to  retire,  1 will  in  a 
few  minutes  demonstrate.” 

“ She  will  follow  Nadar,”  said  Bara. 
“A  conscious  integrity  seems  to  mark 
her  words  and  actions,”  added  the  Ra- 
jah; “ therefore  I will  trust  her.” 
Caxara  retired  with  great  dignity. 


In  the  interim,  Ann?  addressed  the 
Rajah  and  hi,  father  in  a manner  that 
made  a strong  impression  upon  their 
minds  in  his  favour;  tor  whiie  he  freely 
confcftscchhis  neglect  of  moral  duties,  he 
as  fesvenllv  promised  amendment.  At 
this  period  of  his  speech,  a kind  of 
stifled  acclamation  pervaded  live  court; 
Canar-  entered,  leading  a young  lady, 
arrayed  in  white,  whose  beauty  asto- 
nished every  beholder.  The  speech  of 
A toe  was  suspended;  he  gazed  at  her 
for  a moment  in  silent  rapture;  and 
then,  t hrowing  his  anus  around  her,  he 
exclaimed,  “ it  is,  H is  my  long  lost 
Zemira  !”  y .j. 

(to  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 



Anecdotes  relative  in  the  Civil  His- 
tory, Religion,  Laws,  Learning, 
Arts,  Commerce:,  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Dresses,  qc.  of  the  People 
of  Britain. 

From  (tie  Hr  rival  of  the  Saxons,  .1.1). 
449,  to  the  Landing  of  JVilliam , 
Luke  of  iSormandy,  .1.1).  1060. j 

( Hot  comniovhj,  or  but  partially,  noticed 
by  general  Historians.) 

[Continued  from  page  109.) 

- — To  know 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 

Is  the  prime  wisdom.”  Mi  lion. 

FTER  the  Romans  had  abandoned 
. the  Britons,  we  have  already  de- 
scribed liovv  they  were  broken  in  upon 
and  constantly  ravaged  by  the  Piets 
and  Scots;  insomuch  as  to  produce  that 
humiliating  letter, inti!  tiled, “TiieG roans 
of  the  Britons,”  addressed  to  Altius, 
thrice  consul  of  Rome,  stating,  “ that 
the  barbarians,  on  one  hand,  chased  them 
into  the  sea  ; and  the  sea,  on  the  other, 
threw  them  back  on  the  -barbarians;” 
concluding  with  expressing  “ the  hard 
choice  they  were  driven  to,  that  of 
cither  perishing  by  the  sword  or  by  the 
waves.” 

The  Romans,  however,  pressed  by 
the  arms  of  Atlil.a,  had  no  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  complaints  of  allies,  whom 
generosity  alone  could  induce  to  assist 
them — tiie  Britons,  therefore,  as  a last 
resource,  sent  a deputation  into  Ger- 
many, to  invite  over  the  Saxons  to 
their  protection  and  assistance. 

The  Faxons  had  been  for  some  time 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  warlike 
tribes  of  ibis  fierce  people,  and  ha* 
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become  flic  terror  of  all  the  neighbour 
iag  nations.  The>  had  spread  themselves 
from  l ho  northern  parts  of  Germany) 
and  had  taken  possession  of  a!!  the  sea- 
const,  from  the  month  of  the  lthine  to 
Jutland,  whence  they  had  long  infested, 
by  their  piracies,  all  the  eastern  parts  of 
Britain,  as  well  as  ihe  northern  parts  of 
Gaul.  But  whilst  the  Homans  remained 
in  Britain,  they  had  an  established  officer 
to  watch  these  marauders,  called,  “ the 
Count  of  the  Savon  Shore;”  and  ns  the 
naval  arts  can  only  flourish  amongst  a 
civilized  people,  they  seem  to  have  been 
more  successful  in  repelling  the  Faxons 
than  any  of  tire  other  barbarians  by 
whom  they  were  invaded.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  Homan  power  invited 
them  to  renew  their  inroads;  a::d  it 
was  a lucky  and  acceptable  circum- 
stance, IhaUthc  deputies  of  Ihe  Britons 
appeared  amongst  them,  and  prompted 
them  to  undertake  an  enter p.v/e  to 
which  they  of  themselves  were  suffi- 
ciently inclined. 

Hcngist  and  Horan,  two  brothers, 
were  the  first  who  undertook  this  expe- 
dition into  Britain  : they  possessed  great 
credit  amongst  theFaxons,  and  were  said 
to  have  sprung  from  Hotter,  who  was 
worshipped  ns  a god  amongst  these  na- 
tions— a circumsLauce  which,  whether 
true  or  false,  must  have  added  greatly 
to  their  celebrity  as  commanders.  These 
two  broth  m observing  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Germany  to  be  occupied  by  a 
warlike  and  necessitous  people,  and  the 
rich  provinces  of  Gaul  already  con- 
quered or  overrun  by  other  German 
tribes,  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  per- 
suade their  countrymen  to  embrace  the 
sole  enterprize,  which  promised  a fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  displaying  their 
valour  and  gratifying  their  avidity. 

They  embarked  their  troops  in  three 
Vessels,  and  about  the  year  A.D-  449 
carried  over  sixteen  hundred  men,  who 
landed  in  the  Isle  of  Tlmnet,and  imme- 
diately marched  to  the  defence  of  the 
Britons  against  the  northern  invaders. 
The  Piets  and  Scots  were  unable  to 
resist  the  valour  of  those  auxiliaries  ; 
and  the  Britons,  applauding  their  own 
wisdom  in  calling  over  the  Saxons, 
hoped  thenceforth  to  enjoy  peace  and 
security  under  the  powerful  protection 
of  that  warlike  people. 

But  Hen  gist  and  Horsa  perceiving, 
from  their  easy  victory  over  the  Scots 
and  Piets,  with  what,  facility  they  might 
subdue  the  Britons  themselves,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  resist  these  feeble  in- 


vaders, were  determined  to  conquer 
and  fight  for  i heir  own  ambition,  and 
not  for  the  defence  of  their  degenerate 
all  es.  They,  therefore,  sent  intelligence 
to  raxouy  of  the  richness  ami  fertility 
of  Britain,  and  represented  the  certain 
conquest  which  might  be  made,  over  a 
eople  so  long  disused  to  arms,  who 
eing  now  cut  oil  from  the  Homan 
empire  (of  which  they  were  a province 
tor  so  many  ages),  had  not  vet  ac- 
quire:! any  union  amongst  themselves, 
and  were  devoid  of  all  affection  to  their 
neiv  liberties,  and  of  all  national  at- 
tachments and  regards. 

rile  vices  and  pusillanimity  of  Vor- 
tigern,  the  ISril'sh  leader,  were  a new 
ground  of  hopes;  and  the  Saxons  in 
Germany,  following  such  agreeable 
prospects,  soon  reinforced  Hengisl  and 
Hors  t with  ,5,000  men,  who  came  over 
in  seventeen  vessels.  The  Britons  be- 
gan : low  to  entertain  apprehensions  of 
their  allies,  whole  numbers  they  found 
continually  a»;  :m.‘i:iiig,  1 it  thought  of 
no  remedy  but  passive  submission  and 
connivance,  hut  cv.n  this  expedient 
soon  foil’d  them.  The  Faxons  sought 
a quarrel,  by  complaining  that  their 
siiloidi,  s'  were  ill  paid,  and  their  pro- 
visions withdrawn;  and  immediately 
taking  olf  the  mask,  they  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Piets  and  .'Cots,  and 
proceeded  to  open  hostilities  against 
the  Britons. 

The  British  writers  add  another  cause 
which  facilitated  the  entrance  of  the 
Faxons  into  this  island — the  love  with, 
which  Vortigem,  the  British  king,  way 
at  first'seized  for  Hcwenn.  the  daughter 
of  Hcngist,  and  which  that  artful  war- 
rior made  use  of  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Hie 
imprudent  monarch.  The  same  histo- 
rians add,  that  Vortigem  accepted  a 
festival  from  Hengist  at  Stonehenge, 
where  three  hundred  of  his  nobility 
were  treacherously  slaughtered,  and  he 
himself  detained  a captive.  But  these 
stories  (Hume  is  of  opinion)  were  origi- 
nally invented  by  the  Welch  authors, 
in  order  to  palliate  the  weak  resistance 
made  at  first  by  their  countrymen,  and 
to  account  for  t he  rapid  progress  and 
licentious  devastations  of  the  Saxons. 

11  is  not  within  the  compass  and  de- 
sign of  tliis  sketch  to  go,  with  any 
dc  ;ree  of  detail,  into  the  political  stale 
of  this  country,  which  has  been  so  ably- 
done  by  many  professed  historians  be- 
fore ; our  aim  only  is,  to  use  this  part 
as  an  induction  to  others  which  are  less 
k iiuwu  ; such  as  the  religion,  laws-,  com- 
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merca,  &c.  &c.  of  our  ancestors— and 
-w i tli  this  view  we  shall  pass  over  the 
many  battles,  &c.  which  the  Britons 
had  with  the  Saxons  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  liberties — it  being  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  after  nuipy  hardstrng- 
gles  for  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years , the  taxons  finally  established 
themselves  in  this  island,  which  they 
divided  into  seven  kingdoms,  well  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Heptarchy. 

The  subjugation  of  the  Britons,  how- 
ever, did  not  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 
The  Saxon  kings  grew  jealous  of  one 
another ; and  after  various  struggles 
for  power  and  pre-eminence,  in  which 
the  country  was  much  impoverished, 
about  the  year  A.D.  827,  Egbert,  king 
of  the  Mercians,  assumed  the  whole  so- 
vereignty of  England. 

Many  causes  concurred  to  this  estab- 
lishment. The  inhabitants,  tired  out, 
had  lost  all  desire  of  revolting  from 
that  conqueror,  or  restoring  their  inde- 
pendent governments — their  language 
was  very  nearly  the  same;  their  cus- 
toms, laws,  institutions  civ jJ  and  rcli- 
ious  ; and  as  the  race  of  their  ancient 
ings  was  totally  extinct  in  all  their 
subjected  stales,  the  people  readily 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  a prince 
■who  seemed  to  merit  it  by  the  splendor 
of  his  victories,  the  vigour  of  his  admi- 
nistration, and  the  superior  nobility  of 
his  birth.  An  union  also  in  government 
opened  to  them  the  agreeable  prospect 
of  future  tranquillity  ; and  it  appeared 
more  probable  that  I hey  would  thence- 
forth become  terrible  to  their  neigh- 
bours, than  be  exposed  to  their  inroads 
and  devastations. 

But  these  flattering  views  were  soon 
overcast  by  the  appearance  of  the  Danes, 
who,  during  some  centuries,  kept  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  perpetual  inquietude, 
committed  the  most  barbarous  ravages 
upon  them,  and  at  last  reduced  them  to 
the  most  grievous  servitude. 

In  this  period  of  cruelty,  jealousy, 
and  desolation  (about  the  year  A.D. 
872),  a man  seemed  raised  up  to  his 
bleeding  country,  by  the  particular  in- 
terposition of  Providence,  to  defend  its 
rights  and  liberties,  improve  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  even  to  adorn  hu- 
manity, This  was  no  less  a man  than 
Jlfred  the  Great.  He  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Ethelwolf,  king  of  England,  and  had 
received  the  earlier  part  of  his  educa- 
tion under  the  inspection  of  Pope  Leo, 
iiy  Rome,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
chief  seat  of  arts  and  learning.  Upon 


the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Ethelred, 
he  was  called  to  the  English  throne,  of 
which,  at  that  period,  he  was  only  nomi- 
nally put  in  possession — the  country  be- 
ing overrun  by  the  Danes,  who  governed 
with  cruelty  and  pride, 

VVc  must  here  unwillingly  curtail  the 
history  of  this  excellent  prince,  to  con- 
sider him  in  another  place  of  this  work 
under  the  character  of  a lawgiver;  a 
character  not  only  highly  useful  to  bis 
subjects  at  that  day,  hut,  highly  benefi- 
cial 16  the  'English  at  present— as  to  him 
we  are  indebted  fqr  many  of  those 
wholesome  laws  and  regulations  which 
now  adorn  the  English  constitution. 

But  though  this  great  man  restored 
the  liberties  and  glory  of  his  country, 
he  could  not  leave  his  mantle  behind 
him  ; his  successors  for  the  most  part 
careless  and  imbecile  (particularly  under 
flic  reign  of  Ethelbcrt),  the  Danes  re- 
newed their  ravages  and  incursions  iill 
they  at  List  established  their  govern- 
ment, under  Canute  the  Great,  1017. 
The  government  continued  in  his  suc- 
cessors till  1041,  when  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, of  the  taxon  race,  was  restored 
to  the  dominion  of  his  ancestors.*  At 
liis  death,  which  happened  January, 
1066,  he  was  succeeded  by  Harold,  son 
of  Earl  Godwin,  w ho  by  his  intrigues 
and  bravery  obtained  the  crown,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  Edward,  and  the 
oath  he  had  taken  to  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy — the  latter,  however,  soon 
punished  him  for  his  perfidy,  by  in- 
vading his  kingdom  the  September  fol- 
lowing, and  in  a pitched  battle  at  once 
deprived  him  both  of  life  and  sove- 
reignty. 

Religion  of  the  Saxons. 

The  Saxons  brought  their  own  gods 
with  them,  viz.  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
Tuisco,  IVoden,  Thor,  Frig  a,  and  Sea- 
tor,  which  they  dedicated  to  the  several 
days  in  the  week,  and  which  now  an- 
swer to  our  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 


* It  was  in  this  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, that  Seward,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
with  a great  number  of  horse  and  foot,  at- 
tended by  a strong  fleet, .made  an  expedition 
into  Scotland,  A.D.  1054,  where  he  destroyed 
that  well  known  tyrant  in  political  as  well  as 
dramatic  hislory,  Macbeth,  and  placed  Mal- 
colm, son  of  the  Cambrian  king,  in  his  stead. 
Simon.  l)un.— Edward  the  Confessor  was 
likewise  the  first  king  w ho  touched  for  t he 
cure  of  scrophulous  disorders,  which  from 
hence  have  been  denominated  “ the  King’s 
Evil,” 
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Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Sa- 
turday. 

As  to  their  ideas  of  regards  and 
punishments,  ti  were  conceived  as 
follow: — The  place  of  rewards  they 
called  Valballu,  where  the  heroes  spent 
the  day  in  martial  sports,  and  the  night 
in  feasting  on  the  tiesh  of  the  hoar,  and 
drinking  large  draughts  of  heer  ox  mead 
out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  whom 
they  had  slain  in  battle,  presented  by 
beautiful  young  virgins,  who  attended 
them  at  table.* 

The  place  of  punishment  they  called 
Xestheim,  or  the  abode  of  E\il,  w here 
Helu  dwelt,  whose  palace  was  anguish, 
her  table  famine,  her  waiters  Expecta- 
tion and  Delay,  the  threshold  of  the 
door  precipice,  her  head  leanness, 
whilst  her  looks  struck  terror  into  all 
beholders.  In  the  former  of  these  places 
all  brave  and  good  men,  and  in  the 
latter  all  cowards  ami  bad  men,  were  to 
reside  to  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the 
heavens  and  the -earth,  and  even  the 
gods  themselves,  were  to  he  consumed 
by  fire. 

The  moral  precepts  which  were  most 
inculcated  by  the  Saxon  and  Danish 
priests  were  these  three — To  worship 
the  gods — To  do  no  wrong — and  to  fight 
bravely  in  battle.  To  these,  however, 
they  added  other  virtues;  and  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  find,  among  composi- 
tions merely  human,  a more  beautiful 
collection  of  prudential  and  moral 
maxims,  than  those  in  the  Hovamael, 
or  sublime  discourses  ascribed  to  Odin , 
the  chief  of  the  Saxon  deities.  + 

They  sacrificed,  like  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, animals  to  their  gods,  from  the 
entrails  of  which  they  portended  divina- 
tions ; and  in  times  of  great  national 
calamities,  such  as  famine,  war,  <fec.  &c. 
they  offered  human  sacrifices,  believing 
them  to  he  more  acceptable  than  any 
other.  These  unhappy  victims  were 
commonly  chosen  from  among  crimi- 
nals, captives,  or  slaves;  but  oil  some 
pressing  occasions,  persons  of  the  high- 
est dignity  were  not  spared.  They  like- 
wise erected  temples  to  their  gods, 
adorned  them  with  imag-es,  and  kept 
their  rites  and  festivals  with  peculiar 
solemnity. + 


* Mallet.  Tntrod.  c.  vi. 

j-  See  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

f .Mallet’s  Introd.  c.  vii. 

Earop.Mag.  Jo/.  LIII.  Mar  eh,  CMS. 
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Introduction  of  the  Christian  Religion 
amongst  the  Saxons. 

That  the  Romans  introduced  the 
Christian  religion  partially  into  Britain 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  is 
certain,  from  inauy  testimonies,  as  well 
as  from  the  account  we  have  of  Pelagius 
(the  Hcresiarch,  as  he  is  called),  who 
was  born  in  Britain  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. This  Pefagius  was  a monk  ; and 
though  probably  a layman,  was  much 
distinguished  amongst  his  brethren,  both 
by  his  piety  and  learning.  Ills  doctrines 
were  as  follow  : — 

“ That  man  is  able  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation  by  the  natural  force  of 
his  own  free  will,  without  the  assistance 
of  grace. 

“ That  by  the  help  of  those  natural 
powers  he  may  even  attain  to  a state  of 
perfection,  as  not  to  he  subject  either  to 
passion  or  sin. 

“ That  grace  is  given  in  proportion 
to  our  meriting  it. 

“ And,  lastly,  that  there  is  no  such 
filing  as  original  sin.” 

lie  first  began  to  preach  at  Rome 
about  the  year  400;  and  though  his 
morals  were  irreproachable,  he  was 
persecuted  through  life,  and  through 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
for  the  propagation  of  those  heresies. 

We  have  no  certain  account  of  him 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  ; but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  spread  his  doctrines  there; 
which  induced  the  Bishop  of  Gaul  to 
send  thither  St.  German^  of  Auxerre, 
in  order  to  refute  them.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
as  it  is  called,  spread  itself  both  in  the 
east  and  west,  and  took  such  deep  root, 
that  it  subsists  to  this  day  iu  different 
sects,  who  all  go  by  the  general  name  of 
Pelagians.* 

Others  assert,  that  Christianity  was 
first  preached  amongst  the  Britons  by 
no  less  a character  than  St.  Paul  him- 
self, who  came  over  from  Rome  for 
that  express  purpose.  But  this  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  one  of  those  pious 
frauds  of  our  early  historians,  to  give 
the  more  celebrity  to  the  establishment 
of  their  religion. 

The  first  general  movement  to  Chris- 
tianity, however,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
venerable  Bede,  was  iu  the  sixth  ce?i- 
tury,  when  Ethelbert , the  better  to  se- 


* Moreri. 
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cure  himself  in  his  newly-acquired  con- 
quests, married  Bertha, 1 he  only  daugh- 
ter of  C'aribert,  King  of  Paris,  and  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Clovis,  the  con- 
queror of  Gaul,  who  was  a Christ  inn  : 
and  before  lie  was  admitted  to  this  alli- 
ance, he  was  obliged  to  stipulate  that 
the  princess  should  enjoy  the  tree  exer- 
cise of  her  religion,  leaving  to  the  king, 
and  his  subjects  the  uncontrolled  use  of 
their  own  faith  in  religious  matters. 

Bertha  brought  over  v itb  her  a French 
bishop,  named  Lclardus,  to  the  court  at 
Canterbury ; and  being  a woman  zea- 
lous for  the  propagation  of  tier  religion, 
and  assiduous  in  her  devotional  exer- 
cises, shenot  only  supported  the  credit  of 
her  faith  by  an  irreproachable  conduct, 
but  employed  every  art  of  insinuation 
and  address  to  reconcile  her  husband  to 
her  religious  principles.  Her  popularity 
in  the  court,  and  > her  influence  over 
Ethelbert,  had  so  well  paved  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, that  Gregory,*  afterwards  sir- 
named  the  Great,  began  to  entertain 
hopes  of  effectuating  a project,  which 
he  himself  had  once  embraced,  for  con- 
verting the  British  Saxons. 

Matters  were  in  Ibis  train  when  the 
following  accident  co-operated  towards 
the  further  enlargement  of  Christianity 
in  this  country  — 

“ The  Northumbrians  had  a custom 
at  that  time,  and  many  hundred  years 
after  (saitli  William  of  Malmesbury),  to 
sell  their  children  as  slaves  for  a small 
value,  who  were  afterwards  transported 
into  foreign  lands.”  The  above  men- 
tioned Gregory  observing  some  Saxon 


* “ Though  the  Bishops  of  Rome  began 
to  exercise  a kind  of  superiority  Over  the 
other  bishops,  attended  with  a certain  state 
and  grandeur,  which  soon  spread  'hroughali 
the  orders  of  the  church,  and  was  the  parent 
of  many  vices,  it  was  not  till  the  eighth 
century  (when  the  barbarous  nations  which 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  paying  the 
same  homage  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  they 
did  to  their  ancient  Druids),  that  Zackury 
assumed  {he  name  of  Pope,  who  now  took 
upon  himself  the  power  Of  excommunication, 
with  others  ofequal  extent  in  civil  as  Well  as 
religious  matters.  Charlemagne  added  to  this 
power  several  cities  and  provinces  in  Italy  ; 
and,  in  order  to  warrant  this  grant,  it  was 
alleged,  that  his  predecessor, Constantine  the 
Great,  on  bis  quitting  Rome,  delivered  up  the 
Roman  dukedom  to  the  pontiff, 'as  successor 
to-  St/  Prttf.”— Dr,  Moshcim’s  Ecclesiustical 
History. 
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vouths  exposed  to  sale,  whom  the  Ro- 
man merchants  had  bought  of  their 
mercenary  and  savage  parents,  and 
struck  with  the  beauty  c'f  their  fair 
complexions  and  blooming  counte- 
nances, asked  to  what  country  they  be- 
longed ; and  being  told  they  were  An- 
gles, he  quickly  replied,  “ they  ought 
rather  to  be  denominated  Angels;  and 
it  was  a pity  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
should  enjoy  so  fair  a prey,  and  that  so 
beautiful  a frontispiece  should  cover  a 
mind  devoid  of  internal  graceand  righte- 
ousness.” 

Inquiringfirrthercbncemingthe  name 
of  their  province,  he  was  informed,  it 
w as  called  JJ'eira,  a division  of  North- 
umberland, — ^ Deira,”  replied  he, 

“ that’s  good  ! They  are  called  to  the 
mercy  of  God  from  his  anger  J)c-Jr <(. 
But  what  is  the  name  of  the  king  of 
that  province?”  He  was  told  it  was 
Ella,  or  Alle. — “ Better  again,”  cried 
lie:  “ Alleluiah  ! we  must  endeavour 
that  the  praises  of  God  shall  be  sung  in 
their  country.”  Moved  by  these  allu- 
sions, w hich  appeared  to  him  so  happy, 
he  determined  himself  to  undertake  a 
mission  into  Britain  ; and  having  ob- 
tained the  Bishop  of  Rome’s  permission 
(for  Gregory  w as  then  but  an  archdea- 
con), he  prepared  for  that  dangerous 
journey  : but  his  popularity  at  home 
was  so  great,  that  the  Romans,  un- 
willing to  expose  him  to  such  hazards, 
opposed  his  design,  and  he  was  obliged, 
for  the  present,  to  lay  aside  farther 
thoughts  of  executing  that  pious  work. 

He  did  not,  however,  relinquish  the 
execution  of  it,  as  by  his  exhortations 
and  advice  the  abbot  Augustine  (gene- 
rally called  St.  Austin,  or  Augustine) 
arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  the 
year  597,  bringing  over  with  him  about 
forty  of  the  French  nation,  mostly  eccle- 
siastics, interpreters,  &c.  to  assist  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Saxons.  Upon 
his  landing,  he  sent  a message  to  the 
king,  that  he  hud  a new  and  wondrous 
message  to  disclose  to  him,  no  less  than 
a proffer  of  heaven  and  eternal  happi- 
ness in  the  knowledge  of  a God  whom 
the  Saxons  knew  nothing  of,  provided 
he  would  be  persuaded  to  receive  such  a 
salutary  doctrine. 

Ethelbert  received  this  message  with 
great  composure,  and  ordered  them  to 
remain  where  they  were  at  present,  till 
lie  should  fix  a time  and  place  for  re- 
ceiving them  ; in  the  mean  time  order- 
ing every  necessary  to  be  provided  for 
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them.  On  the  appointed  day,  he  gave 
them  a meeting  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet? 
and  in  order  to  avoid  all  spells  and  in- 
cantations, had  the  meeting  under  the 
open  skv,  which  the  Saxons  thought 
the  best  preventive.  They,, on  the  other 
side,  advanced  to  meet  him,  displaying 
-on  a silver  cross  the  painted  image  of 
our  Saviour,  singing  their  solemn  lita- 
nies and  halleluiahs  when,  after  sitting 
down  in  tlie  king’s  presence,  by  his  de- 
■sire,  they  preached  to  him  the  substance 
of  their  doctrines  and  tlie  tidings  of  sal- 
v ution. 

To  ail  of  which  Ethelbert,  having  lis- 
tened with  profound  attention.,  made 
the  following  reply  f air  indeed, 

and  ample,  arc  the  promises  which  you 
bring  me,  and  such  things  as  have  the 
appearance  of  much  good  ; yet  s ’ch  as, 
being  new  and  uncertain,  I cannot  has- 
tily assent  io  quitting  the  religion  which 
from  my  ancestors,  with  all  trie  English 
nation,  so  many  years  I have  retained. 
Nevertheless,  because  ye  are  strangers, 
and  have  endured  so  long  a journey  to 
impart  to  us  the  knowledge  of  things 
winch,  I persuade  myself,  you  believe 
to  be  the  truest  and  best,  ye  may  be  sure 
ye  shall  not  meet  with  any  molestation ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  shall  provide  rather 
how  we  may  friendliest  entertain  you-, 
nor  do  we  forbid  whom  ye  can  by 
preaching  to  gain  to  your  belief.”* 


* This  very  rational  answer  of  Ethel  bert’« 
reminds  us  of  the  following  reply  of  Chaw 
Kar ayu,  Kmg  of  Siam,  to  tlie  ambassador  of 
Louis  XIV  . viiio  was  sent  by  that  monarch  to 
convert  him  to  Christianity  : — 

“ He  (irst  asked  Monsieur  de  Choumont, 
the  ambassador,  vvbjit  induced  the  King  of 
France  to  believe,  that  he  entertained  any 
'Such  sentiments  as  changing  his  religion  ? 
That  lie  left  it  to  his  most  Christian  majesty 
to  judge,  whether  the  change  of  a religion 
viiiich  had  been  established  S/KSt  years 
could  be  a matter  of  small  impoilairge  to  him, 
or  a demand  wrth  which  it  was  ea  y locom- 
ply. 

" That  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  the 
King  of  France  concern  himself  so  zealously 
and  so  warmly  in  a matter  which  related  lo 
God  alone,  and  not  to  him,  and  in  which, 
though  it  related  to  God,  the  Deity  did  not 
seem  lo  meddle  with,  but  left  it  entirely  to 
human  discretion. 

“ He  asked,  at  the  same  time,  ‘ Whether 
the  true  God,  who  created  heaven  and  earth, 
and  had  bestowed  o.i  mankind  such  different 
natures  and  inclinations,  could  not,  when  he 
Save  lo  men  the  same  eddies  and  souls. 


He  accordingly  allotted  t-hem  their  resi- 
dence in  Canterbury,  his  chief  city,  and 
made  provision  for  their  maintenance, 
with  free  leave  lo  preach  their  doctrines 
wherever  they  pleased. 

Augustine,  encouraged  hv  this  fa- 
T-onrable  recent  ion,  and  seeing  now  a 
prospect  of  success,  proceeded  with  re- 
doubled -zeal  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  Kentish  Saxons.  He  atlracled  their 
attention  hv  tlie  austerity  of  his  manners, 
and  by  the  ab-dinence  and  self-denial 
which  lie  practised.  Thus  having  e.x- 
cited  their  wonder  by  a course  of  life 
which  appeared  so  contrary  .to  nature, 
he  procured  more  easily  tlveir  belief 
in  miracles  which  it  was  pretended  lie 
wrought  for  their  convers.on.  In- 
fluenced by  these  motives,  and  by  the 
declared  favour  of  the  couih,  numbers 
of  the  Kentish  men  were  baptized,  and 
at  length  the  kiug  himself  submitted 
to  that  rite  of  Christianity.  His  example 
wrought  powerfully  oil  his  subjects; 
but  lie  employed  no  force  to  bringthem 
•over  to  this  new  doctrine.  Augustine 
thought  proper,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  mission,  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  l he  greatest  leuily  ; and  he  told  Ethcl- 
bert,  “ that  the  service  of  Christ  must 
he  entirely  voluntary,  and  that  no  vio- 
lence whatever  ought  to  be  used  in  pro- 
pagating so  salutary  a doctrine.” — 
(Bede,  Huntingdon,  Ac.  Ac.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


have  also,  if  he  pleased,  inspired  them  with 
tli c same  religious  sentiments,  ami  have  made 
ail  nations  live  ami.  (lie  in  the  same  laws  ?’ 

‘‘That  since  order  amongst  men,  and  unity 
■in  religion,  depend  absolutely  on  Divine 
Providence,  who  could  as  easily  introduce 
them  into  the  world  as  that  diversity  of  sects 
which  prevails  in  it,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
from  thence,  that  the  true  God  takes  as  much 
pleasure  to  be  honoured  by  different  modes  of 
religion  and  worship,  as  to  be  glorified  by  a 
prodigious  number  'of  different  creatures  who 
praise  him  every  one  in  his  own  way. 

“ He  then  asked,  ‘ Whether  that  beauty 
and  variety  which  we  admire  in  the  order  of 
nature  be  lessaduurable  m tlie  order  of  super- 
natural things,  or  less  becoming  in  the  wis- 
dom of  God  ? 

“ However  that  be,"  continued  the  King 
of  Siam,  “ since  we  know  that  God  is  abso- 
lulc  master  of  the  world,  and  that  we  are 
persuaded  that  nothing  comes  to  pass  con- 
trary to  his  will,  I resign  my  person  and  my 
dominions  into  the  arms  of  his  providence, 
dnd  beseech  his  eternal  wisdom  to  dispose 
thereof  to  his  good  will  and  pleasure.”— 
Tacherd  Prim.  Voyage  de  Stem,  p.  218. 
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Avecdotes  of  Voltaire. 

(Mot  published  in  his  fVorlcs.) 

AT  the  time  Voltaire  brought  out 
his  Semirantis , there  wis  a set  of 
•wits  in  Paris  who  parodied  all  the  new 
tragedies,  and  brought  them  out  at  the 
fairs,  sometimes  with  great  ridicule  and 
success.  Voltaire  was  so  much  afraid  of 
this  (though,  in  other  instances,  he 
affected  to  despise  the  malice  of  cri- 
ticism), that  he  wrote  a letter  to  the 
queen,  the  substance  of  w hich  is  as  fol- 
lows, and  which  evidently  shews  the 
native  irritability  of  his  temper. 

He  says,  that  her  majesty  has  no 
farther  intention  in  sanctioning  the 
stage  by  her  august  presence,  than  to 
countenance  decency  and  decorum  ; he, 
therefore,  conjures  her,  with  the  most 
lively  grief,  not  to  sutler  a violation  of 
decency,  in  permitting  a satire  against 
him.  That  the  tragedy  of  Semirantis 
is  founded,  from  one  .end  to  the  other, 
upon  a subject  the  most  pure  and  mo- 
ral, and  from  that  circumstance  it  de- 
mands her  protection.  “ Deign,  ma- 
dam,” continues  lie,  “ to  consider  I 
am  the  king’s  domestic,  and  conse- 
quently you  r’s.  My  colleagues,  whoare 
gentlemen  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  of 
whom  many  are  employed  in  other 
courts,  and  many  possess  the  most  ho- 
nourable situations,  will  find  themselves 
disgraced  by  this  insult,  and  will  deprive 
me  of  my  charge,  and  humble  me  in 
the  eyes  of  the  royai  family,  if  1 am 
forced  to  submit  to  this  cruel  humilia- 
tion. 

“ I,  therefore,  conjure  your  maj^slv 
by  your  goodness  ofheart, by  thegreat- 
ness  and  liberality  of  your  mind,  by 
your  piety,  not  to  deliver  me  thus  to 
my  hidden  and  overt  enemies,  who, 
after  loading  me  with  a thousand  oppro- 
brious outrages,  would  destroy  me,  l>y 
making  me  a public  laughing-stock. 

“ Deign  to  consider  that  those  paro- 
dies have  been  long  since  legally  forbid- 
den— Must  they,  then,  ba  revived  solely 
to  my  injury  ? And  will  your  majesty 
suffer  it ! — No,  madam  ; you  heart  is  too 
just  not  to  be  moved  by  my  wretched- 
ness and  my  prayers — nor  will  you  suf- 
fer an  old  servant  to  die  with  grief  and 
shame.  Let  me  hope,  then,  that  your 
humanity  will  be  touched  with  my  sor- 
rowful case;  and  as,  in  painting  you,  1 
paint  virtue  itself,  let  me  hope  that  vir- 
tue will  be  my  protection.” 

Previous  to  Voltaire's  bringing  out 
his  tragedy  of  Z.es  Scythes,  the  following 


paragraph  appeared  in  one  of  the  Pa- 
risian prints : — 

“ We  understand  that  Mona.  Voltaire 
has  sent  the  actors  a tragedy  in  his  man- 
ner, called  Les  Scythes,  and  informed 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wrote 
it  in  twelve  days.  The  actors,  to  be 
even  with  him,  have  returned  it,  with 
an  humble  request  that  he  will  take 
twelve  months  to  correct  it.” 

Piron  pretended  not  to  like  Canine, 
one  of  Voltaire’s  dramatic  pieces. — 
“ Why  did  von  not  hiss  it  ?”  says  Vol- 
taire.' “ Because  it  was  impossible,” 
said  the  other;  “for  how  can  a man 
hiss  a v.t\  yawn  at  the  same  time?” 

_I * 

The  promiscuous  amours  of  the  fa- 
mous Marchioness  tin  Cl  i a It  let  are  stlL 
recent  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
have- perused  the  Catalogue  I'aisoi'nee 
of  French  Messulines.  This  lady  thought 
it  an  addition  to  her  celebrity  to  rank 
Voltaire  amongst  her  conquests.  It  is 
said,  that  finding  the  poet  could  only  be 
a lover  ad  honor  dk,  she  sought  for  more 
sol’d  comfort  in  the  arms  of  the  athletic 
Abbe  Macartney,  an  Irish  clergyman, 
w ho  some  years  afterwards  went  to  Cop-- 
stantinople,  and  turned  Mahometan. 
Nevertheless,  Voltaire  remained  for 
some  lime  the  apparent  hero,  till  the 
marchioness  at  lust  discarded  him  en- 
tirely, to  make  room  for  Mons.  de  St. 

} ambert,  who  would  suffer  no  coadju- 
tor in  t ire  employment  he  joyfully 
undertook  to  discharge;  he  therefore 
remained,  at  least  lie  thought  so,  the 
sole  favourite  of  the  amorous  fair,  who 
soon  after  died  in  childbed. 

Some  time  after  her  death,!  er  effects 
were  advertised  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction;  which  Volt  a ire  no  sooner -heard 
of,  than  lie  recollecled  that  at  a former 
period  he  had  made  a present  to  the 
marchioness  of  a gold  snuff-box  with 
his  miniature  picture  artfully  concealed 
in  the  top  of  the  box.  This,  through  a 
motive  of  false  delicacy,  the  poet  com- 
missi on  ed  some  of  his  friends  to  bid  for, 
and  purchase  at  any  rate.  The  eager- 
ness vilh  which  they  went  to  work 
occasioned  its  being  put  up,  and  knot  ked 
down  at  last,  at  a most  extravagant 
price.  Voltaire  did  not  much  like  this; 
but  how  much  more  was  his  chagrin 
increased,  when,  applying  his  finger  to 
the  spring  of  the  box,  a portrait  ap- 
peared in  sight— but  instead  of  his  ow  n 
dear  image,  that  of  Mons.  de  Lambert, 
his  professed  and  favoured  rival ! 


Memoir  of  Robert  Levelt. 
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JViEMorr.  o/RoeertI.evett,  (A?I\mate 
of  l)r.  Johnson  for  near  thirty  Fears. 

Jt'rilten  by  the.  late  George  Steevens, 
Esq.  the  celebrated  Commentator  on 
Shakspeure. 

(Not  published  in  Boswell's  Memoirs  of 
Johnson.) 

OBEBT  LEVETT,  though  an  Eng- 
fe.'  lishman  J>y  birth,*  became  early 
in  life  a waiter  at  a coffee-house  in  Pa- 
ris. The  surgeons  who  frequented  the 
house,  finding  him  of  an  inquisitive 
turn,  and  attentive  to  their  conversa- 
tion, made  a purse  for  him,  and  gave 
him  some  instructions  in  their  art.  They 
afterwards  furnished  him  with  the  means 
oi  other  knowledge,  bv  procuring  him 
free  admission  to  sucli  iectnresin  phar- 
macy and  anatomy  as  were  read  by  the 
ablest  professors  of  that  period,  lienee 
his  introduction  to  a business  which  af-' 
forded  him  a continual,  though  slender 
maintenance. 

Where  the  middle  parts  of  his  life 
were  spent  is  uncertain  : lie  resided  al- 
most thirty  years  under  the  roof  of 
Johnson,  who  never  wished  him  to  he 
regarded  as  an  inferior,  or  treated  him 
like  a dependant. + 

He  breakfasted  with  the  doctor  every 
morning,  and,  perhaps,  was  seen  no  more 
by  him  till  midnight.  Much  of  the  day 
was  employed  in  attendance  on  his  pa- 
tients, who  were  chiefly  of  the  lowest 
rank  of  tradesmen.  The  remainder  of 
his  hoars  he  dedicated  to  Hunter’s  lec- 
tures, and  to  as  many  different  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement  as  he  could 
meet  with  on  the  same  gratuitous  con- 
ditions. “ All  his  physical  knowledge,” 
said  Johnson,  “ and  it  is  not  inconsi- 
derable, £ wms  obtained  through  theear: 
though  lie  buys  hooks,  he  seldom  looks 
into  them,  or  discovers  any  power  bv 
which  he  can  besupposed  tojudgeofan 
author’s  merit.” 


* He  was  horn  at  Hull,  in  V’orlcshire. 
t Dr.  J >nn, on  has  often  declared,  that 
Loveit  was  indpjpfed  io  him  for  nothing  more 
than  house- roiiHi,"  hi**  share  in  a penny  loaf  at 
breaktast,  and  non  and  then  a dinner  on  a 
Sunday. 

f He  hail  actWl  for  many  years  in  the 
capacity  of  physician,  surgeon,  and  apothe- 
cary , to  Johnson.  After  the  good  and  learned 
Dr.  Lawrence  retired  from  business,  the  care 
ot  Johnson  entirely  devolved  upon  Lovett  ; 
por  was  any  other  physician  ever  called  in 
til!  atleT  lyvott's  death,  winch  happened  in 
January,  1732. 


Before  he  became  a constant  inmate 
of  the  doctor’s  house,  he  married  a wo- 
man who  had  persuaded  him  (notwith- 
standing their  place  of  congress  was  a 
small  coal-shed  in  Fetter- lane)  that  she 
was  nearly  related  to  a nobleman,  but 
was  injuriously  kept  by  him  out  of 
large  possessions.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  that  both  parties  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  views : if  Levelt  took 
her  for  an  heiress,  she  regarded  him  as 
a physician  already  in  considerable  prac- 
tire.  Compared  with  the  marvels  of 
this  transaction  (as  Johnson  himself  de- 
clared, when  relating  them),  the  tales 
in  the  Arabian  bights’  Entertainments 
seem  familiar  occurrences.  Never  was 
infant  more  completely  imposed  upon 
than  our  hero.  He  had  not  many  days 
been  married,  before  he  was  arrested 
tor  debts  incurred  by  his  wife.  In  a 
short  time  afterwards  she  was  tried  (pro- 
videntially, in  his  opinion)  for  theft  at 
the  Old  bailey.  J.evett  attended  the 
court,  in  the  hope  she  would  he  hanged: 
ami  was  very  angry  with  the  counsel 
who  undertook  her  defence.  “ I onee 
thought,”  said  he,  “ the  man  had  been 
my  friend  ; hut  this  behaviour  of  his  has 
proved  the  contrary.”  She  was,  how- 
ever acquitted ; and  Johnson  himself 
concerted  the  terms  of  separation  for 
this  ill-starred  couple,  anti  then  took 
J.evett  home,  where  he  continued  til! 
his  death,  which  happened  suddenly, 
and  without  pain,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

As  no  relations  of  his  w ere  know  n to 
Hr.  Johnson,  he  advertised  for  them. 
In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  an  hcir-al- 
law  appeared,  and  ascertained  his  title 
to  w hat  effects  the  deceased  had  left  be- 
hind him. 

J.evett  s character  was  rendered  valu- 
able by  repeated  proofs  of  honesty,  ten- 
derness, and  gratitude  to  his  benefactor, 
as  well  as  by  an  unwearied  diligence  in 
his  profession.  H is  single  failing  (if  it 
may  be  called  one)  was  an  occasional 
departure  from  sobriety.  Johnson  would 
observe,  “ he  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
man  who  ever  became  intoxicated 
through  motives  of  prudence.  lie  re- 
flected, that  if  he  refused  the  gin  or 
brandy  offered  him  by  some  of  his 
patients,  he  could  have  been  no  gainer 
bv  their -cure,  as  they  might  have  no- 
thing else  to  bestow  upon  him — the 
habit  of  taking  a fee,  in  whatever  shape 
it  was  exhibited,  could  not  be  putoffby 
advice,  or  admonition  of  any  kind.  He 
would  swallow  what  he  did  not  like, 
nay  wliat  he  knew  would  injure  him. 
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rather  than  go  home  with  an  idea  that 
his  skill  had  been  exerted  without  re- 
compense.” 

“ Had,”  continued  Johnson,  “ all 
hir>  patients  maliciously  combined  to 
reward  him  with  meat  and  strong  li- 
quors instead  of  money,  he  v'ould  ei- 
ther hare  burst,  like  the  dragon  in 
the  Apocrypha,  through  repletion,  or 
have  been  scorched  up,  like  Portia,  by 
swallowing  fire.”  But  let  not  from 
hence  an  imputation  of  rapaciousuess 
be  fixed  upon  liim  - though  he  took  all 
that  was  offered  him,  he  demanded  no- 
thing from  the  poor,  nor  was  known, 
in  any  instance,  to  have  enforced  the 
payment  of  even  what  was  justly  Ins' 
due. 

Uisperson  was  middle-sized,  and  thin  ; 
his  visage  swarthy,  adust,  and  corru- 
gated; his  conversation,  except  on  pro- 
fessional subjects,  barren:  when  in  dis- 
habille, he  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  an  alchymist,  whose  complexion  had 
been  hurt  by  the  fumes  of  the  crucible, 
and  whose  clothes  hid  suffered  from  the 
sparks  of  the  furnace. 

Such  was  Lcvctt,  whose  whimsical 
frailty,  if  weighed  against  his  good  and 
useful  qualities,  w as 

“ A floating  atom— Dost  that  falls  unheeded 
Into  the  adverse  scale — nor  shakes  the  ba- 
lance.” Irene. 

To  the  above  prose  character  of 
Levett,  by  Mr.  Steevens,  we  cannot  re- 
sist giving  the  fine  poetical  one  written 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  which  is  equally  worthy 
of  the  pen  and  the  heart  of  the  author. 

I. 

Condemn’d  in  hope’s  delusive  mine, 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 

By  sudden  blast,  or  slow  decline, 

Our  social  c untorts  drop  away. 

II. 

Well  tried  thro’  many  a varying  year. 

See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend  ; 

Officious — innocent — sincere. 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

III. 

Yet  stilt  he  fills  affection’s  eye, 

Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind  ; 

Nor  letter’d  arrogance  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  imrelin’d. 

When  fainting  nature  call'd  for  aid. 

And  hovering  death  prepar’d  the  blow, 

His  vig’rous  remedy  display'd 

The  power  of  art,  without  the  show, 

'In  misery’s  darkest  caverns  known. 

His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh, 

Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  groan. 
And  lunely  want  retir'd  tc  die. 


YI. 

No  summons  mock’d  by  chill  delay  ; 

No  petty  gains  disdain’d  by  pride  ; 

The  modest  wants  ot  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

vf  r. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round, 

Nor  made  a pause,  nor  left  a void  : 

And  sure  tli’  Eternal  Master  found 
llis  sn.gle  talent  well  employ’d. 

VI  LI. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

Unfejt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 

His  frame  was  Mi  ni,  Ins  pow’rs  were  bright, 
Thu’  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

IX. 

Then  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay. 

Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  Chain, 

And  freed  his  son!  the  nearest  way. 


Antiquity  of  the  Figure  of  a Giant, 
near  Cerne,  in  Dorsetshire. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  .Magazine. 

SIP., 

ijOkBFER  VJXG,  in  your  Magazine  for 
January  last  year,  some  queries  re- 
lative to  the  antiquity  of  the  figure  of  a 
giant  cut  in  the  ground,  near  Cerne,  in 
Dorsetshire,  1 have  taken  the  liberty  to 
send  some  account  of  it,  which  1 lately 
saw  in  a scarce  Account  of  Dorsetshire, 
in  two  large  folio  volumes,  and  which  I 
think  will  be  interesting  to  your  many 
readers. 

The  figure  extends  over  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  seems  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  persons  who  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  t lie  proportions  of  the 
human  body.  The  outlines  are  two 
feet  broad,  and  the  same  number  deep. 
The  neighbouring  people  repair  it  about 
once  in  seven  years,  by  cleaning-  out  the 
furrows,  and  putting  in  fresh  chalk. 
Bel  ween  the  legs  are  rude  letters  scarce- 
ly legible,  as  under  : — 


Some  affirm  them  to  be  a proof  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  figure,  and  that  it 
represents  Cenric,  son  of  Cndrcd,  King 
of  Wessex,  who  was  kil.led  about  the 
year  7 4, S,  which  the  figures  are  sup- 
posed to  represent,  and  the  letters  them- 
selves are  thought  to  signify  .Jr.o.  Most 
gntiquaries  think  it,  however,  indeed' 
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make  lillle  doubt  of  its  being  a repre- 
sentation of  Hell,  a Saxon  god  ; conse- 
quently it  must  be  as  ancient,  at  least, 
r.s  tbe  year  COO,  lor  about  that  time  the 
Saxons  were  converted  to  Christianity. 
A learned  doctor  thought  it  was  the 
figure  of  Hercules,  and  that  the  Haxon 
god  Hen  was  the  Phu’nician  Hercules, 
or  Mt:  heart  us,  who  brought  the  first 
colony  to  Britain  ; and  that  it  was  not 
so  much  an  object  of  religious  worship 
as  a memorial.  Perhaps  the  club  in  the 
giant’s  hand  led  him  to  suppose  this. 
He  thinks,  it  might  have  been  cut  by 
the  Britons  in  compliment  to  i'li.  s.ir- 
named  the  Great , on  his  expelling  the 
Belgic.  There  is  a fabulous  tradition 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  in  former 
times  a giant  lived  hereabouts,  who 
made  a descent  into  Blackness,  de- 
voured several  sheep,  and  lay  down  at 
the  top  of  tiie  hill,  on  which  the  figure 
is  cut,  to  sleep";  wheri  the  country 
people  came  and  pinioned  him  to  the 
ground,  killed  him,  and  then  traced  the 
dimensions  of  his  body,  and  marked 
them  on  the  ground  as  a memorial. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  there  has  been 
an  ancient  fortification  110  feet  square, 
with  a rampart  of  earth  and  a ditch  on 
the  north  side;  in  the  centre  a round 
area  hollowed. 

I am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

2 d March,  18 OH.  " W.  R. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

f jTTIIE  east  side  of  the  House  of  Lords 
JL  seems  to  me  a piece  of  antiquity- 
well  worth  a drawing.  The  ground  for 
a new  House  of  Lords  is  now  cleared 
away  in  Cotton  Garden;  and  the  an- 
cient wall,  with  its  many  strange  arches, 
is  completely  hare;  as  the  new  building 
will  undoubtedly  soon  be  begun,  and 
hide  tbe  old  ruin,  1 wish  the  opportu- 
nity of  drawing  it  may  not  be  lost : it  is 
in  so  retired  a spot,  I imagine  it  may 
be  overlooked  by  artists.  I cannot  draw 
myself ; therefore  give  this  hint  to 
others. 

As  Ad.wih.er  of  Antique  Prints. 

Fielding  and  Foot. 

A MONO  the  many  amiable  and  libe- 
-rSL  ral  traits  in  the  character  of  tiie 
late  Henry  Fielding,  Esq.  who  may 
be  truly  termed  the  parent  of  prose  tyic 
humour  in  this  country,  the  assistance 
which  he  occasionally  afforded  to  au- 
thors who  condescended  to  ask  his  ad- 


vice, and  the  interest  he  seemed  to  take 
in  the  success  ot  their  pieces,  are  some 
of  the  most  prominent. 

Although,  as  a dramatic  poet,  not  in 
his  jive  act  comedies  pre-emineutly  suc- 
cess! ul,  there  are,  in  his  smaller  effu- 
sions, such  ex'ijiiisitescenes  of  humour, 
and  marks  of  original  genius,  that  we 
are  induced  to  wonder  at  the  want  of 
taste,  or,  rather,  at  the  operation  of 
prejudice,  in  those  times  ; for  it  is  now 
certain,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
opposition  which  some  of  them  expe- 
rienced was  political  or  persona!,  aud 
levelled  at  the  man  rat  lief  than  the 
author.  Leaving,  however,  the  genius 
of  Fielding  to  continue  its  fliglit^along 
the  stream  ot  time,  and  acquire  fame 
proportionate  to  its  progressive  expan- 
sion, let  us  return  to  the  more  im- 
mediate subject  ot  tliis  short  notice. 

Among  the  many  writers  which  the 
historian  ot  Tom  Jones  patronized,  was 
a Mr.  Cook  (vte  think  an  engraver;, 
who,  although  he  wrote  a dramatic 
piece,  his  name  does  not  appear  ia 
the  Biogrnphia  Lh  amalica.  This  piece 
was  corrected  by  Fielding,  received  by 
tiie  manager  of  Drury,  and,  consequent- 
ly, announced  for  representation. 

“ t he  great,  the  important  day,”  at 
length  arrived.  A number  of  friends  of 
the  author,  as  is  usual  on  those  occa- 
sions, dined  at  the  Rose;  and  when 
play-time  came.  Fielding,  who  had 
equipped  himself  in  a loose  wrappino- 
great  coat,  and  stowed  a bottle  of  wine 
in  each  of  the  pockets,  marched,  at  the 
head  of  the  supporters  of  the  drama, 
into  the  pit. 

The  first  act  of  the  piece  concluded  ; 
and,  in  the  interval.  Fielding  was  ob- 
served to  hand  a glass  of  wine  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  dressed  in  black, 
and  who  did  not  display  a more  mag- 
nificent or  prepossessing  appearance 
than  that  of  the  distressed  poet  in  the 
farce  ot  the  Author,  or  the  still  more 
distressed  poet  whose  misery  is  so  ini- 
mitably depicted  by  Hogarth.  Ob- 
serving that  the  glass  passed  more  than 
once,  one  ot  the  company  asked,  wb® 
tiiat  shabby  fellow  was? 

“ Foote!”  replied  Fielding. 

“Foote?”  returned  the  querist; 

why  there  is  a report  that  he  was 
hanged  in  France.” 

“ Mo,  sir,  ’ replied  Foote,  “that, as 
you  see  by  my  appearance,  is  not  the 
iact ; but  I had  a narrow  escape,  tor  I 
was  most  tortuuatelv  cut  down  just  iu 
time!”  / 
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On  the  Advantages  of  grafting  Wat.- 
kut,  Mulberrt,  and  Chestnut 
Trees. 

Bv  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq. 
J'.H.S.  Sfc.* 

IX  the  course  of  very  extensive  expe- 
rience in  flie  propagation  of  apple 
and  pear  trees,  1 found  that  the  de- 
tached parts  of  the  bearing  branches  of 
old  trees  of  those  species,  when. em- 
ployed as  grafts,  never  formed  what 
could  vv it ii  propriety  be  called  young 
trees : the  stocks  appeared  to  afford 
nutriment  only  : and  the  new  plants 
retained,  in  all  instances,  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  bearing  branches  of 
which  they  once  formed  parts  ; an,!  ge- 
nerally produced  fruit  the  second  or 
third  year  after  the  grafts  had  been  in- 
serted. t 

1 was,  therefore,  induced  to  hope, 
that  the  effects  of  time  might  be  anti- 
cipated in  the  culture  of  several  fruits, 
the  trees  of  which  remain  unproduc- 
tive during  many  years  after  they  are 
planted  : and  that  part  of  the  bearing 
branches  of  those,  detached  from  the 
old  trees,  and  employed  as  grafts,  would 
si' II  retain  the  character  and  habits  of 
bearing  branches. 

Having,  therefore,  planted,  in  the 
spring  of  1799,  some  walnut-trees!,  of 
two  years  old,  iu  garden-pots,  1 raised 
them  up  to  the  beariug  branches  of 
an  old  walnut-tree,  by  placing  them  on 
the  top  of  poles  placed  in  the  earth  ; 
anil  1 grafted  them  by  approach,  with 
parts  of  the  bearing  branches  of  the 
old  tree.  A union  took  place  during 
the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  the 
grafts  were  detached  from  the  parent 
stock.  The  plants  thus  obtained  were 
planted  in  a nui'sery,  and,  without  any 
peculiar  care  or  management,  produced 
both  male  and  female  blossoms  in  the 
third  succeeding  springy  and  have  since 
afforded  blossoms  every  season. 

The  frost  has,  however,  rendered  their 
blossoms,  as  well  as  those  of  every  other 
tree  in  ihe  vicinity,  wholly  unproductive 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  in  the 
.spring  of  1805  almost  wholly  destroyed 

* From  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  vol.  i.  p.  60, 

+ Columella  appears  to  have  known,  that 
a cutting  of  a bearing  branch  did  not  form  a 
voungtree  ; for  Speaking  of  the  wine  Remind), 
lie  savs,  “ optima  hubcnlw  a litinbis  ; secumla 
eb  humeris  ; teiiiu  summa  in  rite  lectn,  qnee 
celerrinic  comprelieitdunt , et  sunt  fer-idora,  sed 
et  qitum  ccUrritue  senescent. — Lie  Arbdribus, 
chap.  m. 


the  wood  of  the  preceding  year.  A 
similar  experiment  was  made  iu  the 
same  year,  hut  under  many  disadvan- 
tages, on  the  mulberry-tree.  1 had  not 
any  young  plants  of  this  tree,  and  there- 
fore could  Only  make  the  experiment 
with  scions  of  one  year  old;  and  of 
these  1 had  only  two,  which  had  sprung 
from  the  roots  of  young  trees  in  the 
preceding  year. 

These  were  planted  in  pots,  and  raised 
to  the  bearing  branches  of  an  old  tree, 
in  the  manner  1 have  already  described 
in  speaking  of  the  wtiln  it-tree.  One  of 
these  scions  died  ; the  other,  winch  had 
but  very  few  roots,  succeeded  ; and  the 
young  grafted  tree  bore  fruit  t ho  third 
year,  and  has  continued  annually  pro- 
ductive. In  the  last  spring,  I intro- 
duced it  into  my  vinery,  where  its  fruit 
ripened,  in  the  greatest  perfection,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  mouth 
(January,  1807.)' 

Eotli  the  walnut  and  mulberry  tree 
succeed  so  ill  when  grafted,  unless  by 
approach,  that  1 can  scarcely  recom- 
mend attempts  to  propagate  (hem  in 
any  other  way  ; but  when  they  succeed 
by  other  inodes  of  grafting,  nearly  the 
same  advantages  will  probably  be  ob- 
tained: the  habit  of  ihe  bearing- branch 
is,  however,  least  disturbed  by  grafting 
by  approach.  The  Spanish  chestnut 
succeeds  readily  when  grafted  in  almost 
any  of  the  usual  ways ; and  when  the 
grafts  are  taken  from  tearing  branches, 
the  young  trees  afford  blossoms  in  suc- 
ceeding years  : and  I am  much  inclined 
to  think,  from  experiments  I have  made 
on  this  tree,  that  by  selecting  those  va- 
rieties which  ripen  their  fruit  early  in 
the  autumn,  and  by  propagating  with 
grafts  or  buds  from  young  and  v igorous 
trees  of  that  kind  which  have  just  at- 
tained the  age  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  hear  fruit,  it  might  be  cultivated 
with  much'  advantage  in  this  country, 
both  for  its  fruit  and  timber. 

I have  tried  similar  experiments  on 
many  other  r pecies  of  trees,  and  always 
the  same  result;  and  I entertain  no 
doubt,  that  the  effects  of  tyne  might 
be  thus  anticipated  in  Hie  culture  of  any 
fruit,  which  is  not  produced  till  the 
seedling  trees  acquire  a considerable 
age.  For  I am  thoroughly  confident, 
from  very  extensive  and  long  experi- 
ence, that  the  graft  derives  nutriment 
only,  and  not  growth,  from  the  young 
stock  in  which  it  is  inserted  : and  that 
with  the  life  of  the  parent  stock  I lie 
graft  retains  Its  habits  and  its  constitu- 
tion. 
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On  the  Revival  of  on  obsolete  Mode 
of  managing  Strawberries. 

{By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bart.  K.B.  P.R.S.  Sfc.) 

[From  the  Transactions  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society , Yol.  I.  Part  1.] 

F|pHE  custom  of  laying  straw  under 
J&.  strawberry  plants,  when  their  fruit 
begins  to  swell,  is,  probably,  very  old  in 
this  country  : the  name  of  the  fruit 
bears  testimony  in  favour  of  this  con- 
jecture ; for  the  plant  has  no  relation  to 
straw  in  any  other 'way,  and  no  other 
European  language  applies  the  idea  of 
straw  in  any  shape  to  the  name  of  the 
berry,  or  to  the  piant  that  bears  it. 

When  Sir  Joseph  Banks  came  to  Spring 
Grove,  in  1779,  he  found  this  practice  in 
the  garden.  John  Smith,  the  gardener, 
well  known  among  his  brethren  as  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities  in 
the  profession,  had  used  it  there  many 
years;  he  learned  it  soon  after  he  came 
to  London  from  Scotland  ; probably  at 
the  Xeat  Houses,  where  lie  first  worked 
among  the  market-gardeners ; it  is, 
therefore,  clearly  an  old  practice,  though 
now  almost  obsolete.  Its  use  in  pre- 
serving a crop  is  very  extensive;  it 
shades  the  roots  from  the  sun,  prevents 
the  waste  of  moisture  by  evaporation, 
and  consequently,  in  dry  times,  when 
watering  is  necessary,  makes  a less  quan- 
tity of  water  suffice  than  would  be  used 
if  the  sun  could  act  immediately  on  the 
surface  of  the  mould  : besides,  it  keeps 
the  leaning  fruit  from  resting  on  the 
earth,  and  gives  the  whole  an  air  of 
neatness,  as  well  as  an  effect  of  real 
cleanliness,  which  should  never  be  want- 
ing in  a gentleman's  garden.  Thestraw- 
berry-beds  in  that  garden  at  Spring 
Grove,  which  has  been  measured  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  expense 
incurred  by  this  method  of  management, 
are  about  seventy-five  feet  long  and  five 
feet  wide,  each  containing  three  rows  of 
plants,  and  ofcourse  requiring  four  rows 
of  straw  to  be  laid  under  them.  ’1  he 
whole  consists  of  600  feet  of  bed;,  or 
1,800  feet  of  strawberry  plants,  ot  dif- 
ferent sorts,  in  rows. 

The  strawing  of  these  beds  consumed 
this  year, ! 806,  the  long  straw  of  twenty- 
six  trusses : for  thc.sbort  straw,  being  as 
good  for  litter  as  the  long  straw,  but 
less  applicable  to  this  use,  is  taken  out ; 
if  we  allow,  then,  on  the  original  tw  eaty- 
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six  trusses,  six  for  the  short  straw  taken 
out  and  applied  to  other  uses,  twenty 
trusses  will  remain,  which  cost  this  year 
10d.  a truss,  or  16s.  8d.  being  one  penny 
for  every  nine  feet  of  strawberries  in 
rows.  From  this  original  expenditure 
the  value  of  the  manure  made  by  the 
straw  when  taken  from  the  beds  must 
be  deducted  ; as  the  whole  of  it  goes 
undiminished  to  the  dunghill  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  over.  The  cost  of  this  prac- 
tice, therefore,  cannot  he  considered  as 
heavy;  in  the  present  year,  not  a single 
shower  fell  in  Spring  Grove,  from  the 
time  the  straw  was  laid  down  till  the 
crop  of  scarlets  was  nearly  finished,  at 
the  end  of  June.  The  expense  of  straw- 
ing was,  therefore,  many  times  repaid, 
bv  the  saving  made  in  the  labour  of 
watering  ; and  the  profit  of  this  saving 
was  immediately  brought  to  account  iu 
increase  of  other  crops,  by  the  use  of 
water  spared  from  the  strawberries  ; 
and  besides,  the  berries  themselves  were, 
under  this  management,  as  fair,  and 
nearly  as  large,  as  in  ordinary  years; 
but  the  general  complaint  of  the  gar- 
deners this  year  was,  that  the  scarlets  did 
not  reach  half  their  natural  size,  and  of 
course  required  twice  as  many  to  fill  a 
pottle  as  would  do  it  in  a good  year. 
In  wet  years,  the  straw  is  of  less  im- 
portance in  this  point  of  view;  but  in 
years  moderately  wet,  the  use  of  straw- 
ing sometimes  makes  watering  wholly 
unnecessary,  when  gardeners  who  di> 
not  straw  are  under  the  necessity  of 
resort ing  to  it  ; and  we  all  kuow,  if 
watering  is  once  begun,  it  cannot  be 
left  off  till  rain  enough  has  fallen Uo 
give  the  ground  a thorough  soaking, 
liven  iu  wet  years,  the  straw  does  con- 
siderable service;  heavy  rains  never  fail 
to  dash  up  abundance  of  mould,  and  fix 
it  upon  the  berries;  this  is  entirely  pre- 
vented, as  well  as  the  dirtiness  of  thosfc 
berries  that  lean  down  Upon  the  earth; 
so  that  the  whole  crop  is  kept  pure  and 
clean  : no  earthy  taste  will  lie  observed 
in  eating  the  fruit  that  has  been  strawed ; 
and  the  cream  w hich  is  sometimes  soiled, 
when  mixed  with  strawberries,  by  the 
dirt  that  adheres  to  them,  especially  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  will  retain 
to  the  last  drop  that  unsullied  red  and 
white  which  give  almost  as  much  satis- 
faction to  the  eye  while  we  are  eating  it, 
as  the  taste  of  that  most  excellent  mix- 
ture does  to  the  palate. 
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The  Test  of  Guilt- ; or, Traits  of  undent 
Superstition : a dramatic  Tale.  By 
the  late  JMr.  Jos'ph  Strutt, Author  of 
the  Royal  and  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  England ; llorda  Hngel  Cynnur , 
or  .Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Eng- 
lish ; Chronicle  of  England  t Diction- 
ary of  Engravers  ; Dresses  and  Ha- 
hits  of  the  English ; and dig  Ciamena 
.Angel-  I head,  or  Sports  and  Pastimes 
of  the  English.  1 vol.  quarto. 

IT  is  with  concern  that  we  open  this 
elegant  volume,  because  its  title  an- 
nounces that  its  author  is  no  more. 
We  remember  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Strutt,  have  marked  the  rise  of  his 
genius  and  the  expansion  of  his  talents, 
and  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  his 
antiquarian  researches  and  literary  la- 
bours were  at  once  an  advantage  and 
ornament  to  his  country. 

Researches  such  as  those  that,  at  an 
early  period,  employed  his  disquisitive 
faculties,  were  of  a species  which  had 
not,  from  tiietime  of  the  learned  Cam- 
den and  the  indefatigable  Stow,  so 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic as  they  have  since  done. 

The  antique  inscriptions  of  those  two 
historical  pillars  seem,  while  they  stand 
on  the  firm  foundations  of  erudition 
and  industry,  to  have. been  the  main  sup- 
porters of  those  authors  who  succeeded, 

, w ho,  contented  to  transcribe  where  they 
. ought  to  have  collected,  perhaps  should, 
correctly  speakidg,  rather  be  termed 
Edit  ohs. 

From  this  unscientific  mode  of  adop- 
tion Mr.  Slrutttas  one  of  the  first  that 
deviated.  He  observed,  tiiat  the  study 
of  antiquity  in  his  early  lime  was  more 
directed  to  terrene  than  literary  disqui- 
sitions; perhaps  it  may  be  said  rather 
to  things  than  i cords : .however,  he  well 
knew  that  they  retlected  images  from 
art  to  art,  and  were,  in  every  respect, 
elucidatory  of  each  other.  He  knew, 
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that  when  the  a dries  were  destroyed, 
in  a kind  of  climax  of  ignorance  and 
cupidity  which,  27th  Henry  VIII.  be- 
gan with  the  lesser,  and  subsequently 
involved  the  greater,  the  monks  were 
commanded  to  send  the  papers  and  re- 
cords, which,  perhaps,  from  the  first 
plantation  of  Christianity  in  this  island, 
had  remained  in  their  treasuries,  to  the 
augmentation  office.  This  order  he 
knew  was  very  generally  disobeyed  -, 
and  as  the  officers  who  held  the  search- 
warrants  of  the  monarch  set  very  little 
value  upon  mouldy  parchments,  &c. 
many  found  their  way  into  the  pos- 
session of  private  persons,  or  were  taken 
care  of  by  those  who  procured  grants 
of  monastic  lands;  at  any  rate,  those 
that  were  not  destroyed  in  the  general, 
dilapidation  were  dispersed.  The  fate 
of  these  it  was  the  business  of  the  life 
of  Mr.  S.  to  trace;  many  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  draw  forth  ; and  from 
them  he  has  compiled  those  useful  and 
ingenious  works  that  wc  have  enume- 
rated in  the  title. 

As  an  antiquarian,  therefore,  rather 
than  as  a poet,  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  contemplating  him.  However,  as  the 
effusions  of  a poet  his  present  work  ap- 
pears before  us  ; how  it  came  to  ap- 
pear, wc  learn  from  the  preface  writ- 
ten by  his  son,  who,  in  the  beginning, 
says, 

i 

“ From  a large  collection  of  unpublished 
writings  of  the  lute  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  my 
honoured  parent,  I select  this  little  dramatic 
tale,  entitled  The  Test  of  Guilt,  for  the 
inspection  and  approbation  of  tlie  public, 
who  are  already  in  possession  of  several 
extensive  works  from  lus  pen,  trusting  that  it 
will  not  tie  found  unworthy  to  rank  with  his 
larger  productions,  and  hoping  that  it  may, 
at  least,  excite  the  interest  ol  the  reader. 

" Mr.  Strutt" s literary  labours  have  been 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  investiga- 
tion and  elucidation  of  ancient  records- and 
cl oc utne nt's  relative  to  his  native  country  ; 
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and  in  these  researches  lie  has  been  aided  by 
the  guidance  oi’  truths,  though  hidden,  yet 
treasured  up  in  the  volume  of  antiquity,  and 
thence  deductible.  In  this  little  tale  the 
genius  of  the  author  has  had  its  full  scope, 
nor  has  he  consulted  any  other  record  than 
bis  own  genuine  feelings,  which  are  here 
faithfully  transcrib'  d. 

“ To  speak  separately  of  the  characters 
incidental  to  the  tale  would  be  needless 
— iv c contemplate,  in  the  separate  parts 
assigned  to  them,  the  means  by  which  vice, 
though  awhile  Iriumphaut,  is  at  last  brought 
to  condign  punishment  ; we  behold  how  in- 
nocence, though  traduced  and  led  into  tlie 
most  imminent  peril,  eventually  surmounts 
all  diflicnlties,  and  risqs  with  superior  dignity 
alter  a momentary  depression  ; and  the  grand 
theorem  that  is  laid  down  and  established 
throughout  the  narrative  is  this,  * That 
though  the  ways  of  Providence  are  dark 
and  inscrutable  to  our  weak  judgments,  and 
frequently  irksome  tons;  yet  that,  by  the 
very  means  wo  disdain,  and  think  most 
unlikely,  our  good  is  often  worked,  and 
justice  brought  to  punish  the  guilty  and  free 
the  innocent ; the  mouth  of  presumptuous 
complaint  is  closed  ; and  Reason's  dealings 
w ith  mankind,  however  we  may  regard  them, 
are  alw  ays  just.’ 


Persons  incidental  to  the  tale. 
“ The  Baron. 


Henry  Fitziiugii, 
.11  BN  EDICT, 

N ICHOt.AS, 


OSBORNE, 

I Absalom, 

I UltlM. 

Lancelot. 

Dick,  the  Baker, 
Tom,  the  Hedger, 
Perkin, 
PlIYSlCtAM, 
PoRTtF.lt. 


Gregory, 

Ralrii,  the  Hind, 

Pierce, the  Plough 
man, 

John,  the  Smith, 

Eleanor, 

Matilda,  I Jenny." 


who  is  in  love  with  Eleanor,  the  ba- 
ron's daughter,  in  his  way  to  the  place 
where  she  had  consented  to  meet  him, 
which  is  at  the  gate  of  her  father’s 
garden,  crosses  the  church-yard,  and 
throws  his  cloak  upon  a tomb  till  his 
return.  The  meeting  of  the  loverstakes 
place  ; and  in  the  interim,  Grim,  who 
hates  Henry,  for  his  being  in  dispo- 
sition totally  opposite  to  himself,  sprin- 
kles the  cloak  with  blood,  and  iu  it  con- 
ceals Uic  bloody  knife  and  the  handker- 
chief of  Dorothy;  and  when  the  gar- 
den door  closes yi rejoices  in  the  opportu- 
nity this  circumstance  has  afforded  him 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Henry.  The 
alarm  isgiven,  and,  through  the  medium 
of  the  clowns,  soon  reachesto  Nicholas, 
who  is  singing  and  solacing  himself 
at  the  ale-house  door.  The  mangled 
corpse,  the  cloak,  knife,  &c.  arc  found, 
and,  consequently,  the  suspicion  fixed 
on  Henry,  the  excellence  ofwhosedia- 
racter  is  not,  in  the  minds  of  many,  suf- 
fered to  operate  in  favour  of  his  inno- 
cence : hut  it  has  a proper  effect  on  t hat 
of  Benedict,  a good  priest,  who, 
struck  with  the  calmness  and  apparent 
innocence  of  Henry,  proposes  this  test 
of  guilt  to  the  Baron,  who  is,  upon 
this  occasion,  to  be  the  judge. 

" Benedict.  Before  the  holy  altar  lies  the 
corpse, 

II  ere  let  rh’accused  come,  and  coinc  with 
him 

All  his  accusers ; no  exception  made  ; 

They  all  must  touch  the  body.  Tts  with  us 
To  scrutinise  with  care  each  countenance  ; 

For  then  ’twill  be  an  index  to  the  heart, 
l nlcss  the  heart  be  callous  to  all  good. 
Devoid  of  l'eelmg,  nay,  be  chang’d  to'stonc," 


The  plot  of  this  piece  turns  on  the 
once  popular  opinion,  that  if  the  corpse 
of  a murdered  person  was  touched  by 
the  hand  of  the  murderer,  it  would 
bleed  afresh.  Upon  this  opinion  many 
tales  have  been  founded;  but  Mr.  b, 
has  introduced  incidents  which  give  to 
the  drama  a much  more  sable  lint  in 
some  parts,  and  a much  higher  glow  of 
colouring  in  others,  than  any  that  we 
recollect. 

The  story,  calculated,  from  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  conducted,  to  impress  the 
jnjud  of  the  reader,  is  briefly  this 

Grim,  a villain  oi'  the  most  diabolical 
cast,  appears,  at  the  opening  of  the 
piece  (which  is  a night  scene  in  a 
church-yard),  to  have  murdered  Doro- 
thy, the  daughter  of  Nicholas;  why 
does  not  appear,  IIenjiy  Fiyiueuii, 


In  the  next  scene  they  proceed  to  the 
test  of  guilt,  which  produces  the  follow- 
ing incidents  i — • 

“ Benedict,  Henry  Fitzhugh,  come  for- 
ward— touch  the  corpse  : 

May  holy  saints  protect  the  innocent  ! 

Henry,  Thy  mangled  body,  Dorothy,  I 
touch, 

And  make,  with  all  my  soul,  appeal  to  hea- 
ven. 

Ah  ! could  those  ghastly  wounds  but  speak, 
they  would 

Proclaim  mine  innocence  ! But  I submit.’ 

Benedict.  Pass  on,  my  son  : — von  see  no 
change  appears.  | Aside  to  the  Boron. 
Come  forward  Ins  accusers  : and  /i . st  thou 
Most  loud  against  him,  touch, and  make  ap- 
peal. [To  Grim. 

Grim.  Why  should  I touch  her  ? No,  { 
will  not  yield 

To  such  fond  superstition — I stand  not 
Within  the  pale  of  accusation— -Xu  ■»» 
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Benedict.  What,  then,  can  hinder  thee  to 
make  appeal  ? 

If  thou  be  guiltless,  heaven  is  thy  friend. 

Grim.  To  friend  or  foe  I will  not  make 
appeal. 

Benedict.  Thou  art  afraid  ; thy  conscience 
is  not  clear.  ..  : 

Grim.  T’is  false — I’m  innocent — Well,  if 
I must 

Join  in  the  folly — What’s  to  be  done  t 

Benedict.  Look  up  to  heaven,  ai^}  touch 
the  breathless  corpse. 

[Grim  strikes  his  hand  down  sud- 
denly, and  then  starts  from  the 
body.  : 

Ralph.  See,  where  Grim  touch’d,  the  blood 
has  gush’d  afresh. 

Grim.  Ha  ! what’s  the  matter  ? 

Ralph.  Say  what  ails  thee,  Grim  ? 

■ Grim.  Is  she  alive  ? 

Ralph.  Alive,  indeed  ! art  mad  ! 

JNq  ! no  ! she  is  as  cold  as  clay. 

Grim.  Dare  you — or  you— or  dare  the 
boldest  here 

Accuse  me  of  the  murder  ? 

Vick.  Oh,  not  I ! 

Benedict.  Did  you  mark  that,  my  lord  ? 
Baron.  These  are  strong  signs 
That  conscience  is  awaken'd  in  his  breast, 
And  stings  him  to  the  soul.  There’s  more  in 
this 

Than  yet  we  know  of : surely  he’s  concern'd. 
Ralph.  What  ails  thee,  Grim  ? 

Grim.  Am  I her  murderer  ? 

Ralph.  Who  is't  accuses  you  ? — The  man 
is  marl. 

Baron.  lie  does  accuse  himself: — Seize 
on  him,  there  : 

They  shall  be  both  confin’d  : — and  hark  you, 
sir,  - 

Your  life  shall  answer  for't  if  they  escape.’’ 
The  whole  of  this  scene,  in  which 
stronger  evidence  against  Grim  is  pro- 
duced by  Jenny,  from  whom  he  had 
the  knife  with  which  the  murder  was 
committed,  is  solemnly  impressive  : this 
circumstance  is,  however, strongly  denied 
by  the  culprit,  who  at  length  attempts  to 
poison  himself,  but.  is,  in  consequence  of 
the  sedulous  endeavours  of  Benedict, 
ultimately  brought  to  a full  confession 
of  his  guilt.  The  vindication  of  Henry 
follows  of  course.  Upon  the  joy  of 
the  peasants  the  baron  observes, 

“ Baron.  Give  them  full  license  j inter- 
rupt them  not ; 

f heir  joy  becomes  them  well : the  heart’s 
not  sound 

That  feels  no  joy  in  such  a cause  as  this, 
Where  injur’d  innocence  without  a stain, 
from  calumny  set  free  and  falsehoods  foul, 
Shines  with  redoubled  lustre.: — You,  I trust. 
My  dearest  Uleanor,  find  not  their  joy. 

Tbs’  it  be  loud,  offensive  to  thine  ear. 

Eleanor.  My  honour’d  lord,  it  is  in  ‘ruth 
to  me 


of  Guilt. 

As; grateful  as  the  gift  of  wholesome  food 
To  starving  men — -in  it  I recognise 
My  dear  Fitzhugh’s  deserving — To  praise  him 
Is  to  please  me. 

Baron.  And,  Henry,  art  thou  dumb  ? 
llennj.  From  deep  adversity,  from  death 
itself. 

And.  worse  than  death,  a load  of  infamy. 
Call’d  suddenly  to  life  and  joy  supreme, 

Mv  mind  is  overwhelm’d,  and  by  degrees 
My'  spirits  must  expand  to  happiness. 

Or  burst  the  cords  that  hold  them.— Good 
my  lord, 

And  dearest  lady,  darling  of  my  soul. 

What  can  I say  ? Words  are  inadequate 
To  paint  the  vast  sensations  of  my  mind  ; 

In  wonder,  ecstasy,  and  gratitude, 

I’m  lost — and  doubt  reality  itself 

(So  far  it  has  out-stripp’d  my  uUqost  hope), 

Lest,  like  a vision,  it  should  fade  away. 

And  leave  me  once  again  to  death  and  woe. 
My  foil  heart  labours — Gracious  Heaven  ! 

to  thee  [Kneeling. 

I would  be  thankful— and  my  lord  to  thee  ; 

[Kissing  the  Baron' f Hand. 
And  then  to  thee,  lair  excellence;  but  thus, 
and  thus, 

[ Kissing  her  hand  repeatedly. 
Can  only  pay  the  debt.” 

The  piece  concludes  with  the  marriage 
of  Henry  and  Eleanor. 

In  contemplating  this  work,  whiefc 
the  ingenious  author  has,  with  great 
propriety,  called  “ a dramatic  tale,”  it 
strikes  us  that,  although  it  possesses 
very  considerable  merit,  he  had  not 
finished  it  according  to  his  own  ideas 
of  perfection  ; the  language,  for  in- 
stance, seems  to  possess  more  strength 
than  either  elegance  or  harmony  ; and 
althought  he  characters  are  well  sketched, 
there  are  some  points  in  which  we  think 
more  might  he  made  of  their  situa- 
tions. The  tale,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  is  taken  from  a popular  tra- 
dition afloat  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope. There  are  in  Switzerland  many 
stories,  of  which  the  principal  incident 
of  this  forms  the  foundation;  and  in 
this  country,  though  it  does  not  enter 
into  the  number  of  our  legal  ordeals , in. 
former  times,  many  experiments  of  the 
like  nature  have  been  made,  and  some, 
it  is  said,  with  success.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  Mr.  S.  discovered  the  story 
upon  which  this  piece  is  founded  among 
some  ancient  monastic  vestiges;  nay, 
we  cannot  help  giving  way  to  a con- 
jecture; that  he  might  even  have  fouud 
it  in  a dramatic  form,  which  he  may 
have  in  point  of  language  modernized, 
and  in  point  of  scenic  arrangement  im- 
proved. Wc  have  no  reason  to  believe 
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that  the  plays  exhibited  at  the  abbeys 
were  always  engrafted  upon  religious 
subjects ; indeed  we  know  that  they 
were  not  the  original  sketch  of  this 
might,  therefore,  have  been  one  of 
those  numerous  representations  which 
obtained,  from  their  being  exhibited  on 
raised  stages,  the  appellation  of  stage 
plays : this  the  dialogue  of  the  lower 
characters  strongly  indicates,  lie  this  as 
it  may,  there  is  very  considerable  inge- 
nuity in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  S. 
has  conducted  it;  and  we  think,  upon 
the  whole,  its  construction  does  very 
great  credit  to  the  memory  of  talents 
which  did  not  want  this  additional  proof 
to  increase  our  estimation  of  them,  or 
our  regret  that  their  exertions  have 
ceased. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  whether  this 
piece  is  calculated  for  stage  representa- 
tion, we  must  candidly  allow  that  it  is 
uot.  Stage  representation  never,  we 
arc  certain,  entered  into  the  ideas  of 
Mr.  Strutt  while  writing  it ; though, 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  observe, 
that  in  the  present  miserable  and  de- 
graded state  of  the  English  drama,  it  is 
so  much  superior  to  many  of  the  things 
that,  almost  nightly,  vitiate  the  taste  of 
the  public,  that  we  conceive  it  would 
be  the  greatest  injury  we  could  do  to 
the  fame  of  its  departed  author  to 
compare  it  even  with  the  best  ot  them. 

Annexed  to  this  tale  is  a poetical 
work,  called,  “ The  Bumpkin's  Dis- 
aster ; or,  a Journey  to  London  : con- 
taining the  whimsical  Adventures  of 
Ploughshare  and  (indpoll ; incidental 
to  which  is  described  a consultation  of 
the  Fairies  ; including  also  the  legend- 
ary ///story  of  iP alt  ham  Cross,  by  the 
talc  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt.” 

“This  little  tale,”  says  the  preface,  “is 
founded  on  circumstances  no  less  singular 
than  true.  Two  substantial  farmers,  C**u 
and  H**n,  whoare  in  this  tale  called  Plough- 
share and  Clodpoll,  resided,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  at  a small  village  nearly  four  miles  distant 
from  the  town  of  Hertford.  During  the  late 
American  war,  when  parties  ran  high,  and 
politics,  almost  exclusively,  engrossed  the 
attention  of  men  in  every  class  of  society, 
jio  meeting  was  convened  but  public  mea- 
sures became  the  theme  of  discussion — from 
the  tavern  to  the  pot-house,  from  the-  bar- 
ber’s shop  to  the  carpelted  parlour,  from 
town  to  country  tlie  uproar  extended,  and 
houses  and  streets  rang  with  the-  clamours, 
and  blows  not  uufrequcutly  terminated  the 
wordy  strife.” 

This  disgraceful  period  many  must 


remember  ; therefore  it  is  unnecessary 
to  waste  more  words  in  the  description 
of  it. 

It  appears,  that  among  the  wrong- 
heads  of  those  times,  the  two  farmers. 
Ploughshare  and  Clodpoll,  impressed 
with  the  situation  of  the  country,  w isely 
conceived  that  no  way  was  left  to  pro- 
duce a reformation,  which  they  were 
every  day  told  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  by  stating  the  case  to  the 
king. 

This  wise  scheme  they  actually  at- 
tempted to  carry  into  effect ; and  their 
adventures  at  St.  James’s,  consisting  of 
a series  of  blunders  aud  mistakes,  con- 
stitute the  humour  of  the  poem,  which 
is,  however,  in  this  respect,  left  in  a 
very  imperfect  state  by  the  author. 
The  farmers,  at  last,  it  appears,  having 
made  the  servants  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  their  errand,  create  a great  deal 
of  mirth,  which  the  royal  domestics 
resolve  still  further  to  gratify.  The 
butler  and  the  cook,  consequently, 
usher  them  into  the  kitchen,  where 
they  are  sumptuously  treated,  and,  in- 
deed, completely  intoxicated.  They, 
however,  stagger  to  their  inn,  where, 
findiug  their  cash  exhausted,  they  pru- 
dently resolve  to  go  home  to  recruit, 
and  prepare  for  another  journey. 

“ The  reader,”  it  is  remarked  by  the 
editor,  “ will  please  to  observe,  that  through- 
out this  tale  he  will  find  Ploughshare  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments  • and  delivering  his 
narrations,  in  language  far  exceeding  the 
style  of  an  unlettered  rustic.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  second  part,  where  the 
conversation  takes  place  among  the  fairies; 
the  author  there  assigning  to  the  fairy  Robin 
Coodfcllaw  the  task  of  prompting  Ins  hero’s 
speech,  and  supporting  him  in  the  part  lie 
has  undertaken.” 

This  poem  is  written  in  mock-heroic 
metre  ; a measure  to  which  we  have  a 
variety  of  objections : however,  al- 
though the  parts  of  it  are  in  many 
instances  unequal,  and  its  termination 
imperfect,  it  has  very  considerable  me- 
rit, both  iu  its  serious  and  comic  scenes. 
The  first  part  is  inscribed,  “ Politics 
in  a Country  Club;”  the  second, 
“ The  Council  of  the  Fairies;” 
from  which  we  shall  extract  a few 
lines,  as  a specimen  of  the  versifica- 
tion. 

“ Now  thro’  the  meadows  in  a lambent 
flame, 

Involv'd  with  glitt’ring  pomp,  the  chieftain 
came 
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Air 

lie  met,  who  makes  the  evening  gales  his 
care, 

Ineires  i heir  fury,  or  their  rage  restrains  ; 
Bids  zephyrs  play,  or  binds  the  north  in 
chains. 

When  Oberon  hisstoblin  court  invites 
To  midnight  revel,  and  the  airy  sprites 
i n mead  or  glade  by  moonshine  dance  and 
pht.V  , 

Nor  (put  their  pastimes  till  the  break  of  day, 
Or,  warn'd  by  morning-cock  to  wing  their 
flight 

Where  day  subsides,  and  leaves  the  rule  to 
night.” 

In  Hie  third  part,  “ Clodpoll's  Vic- 
tory and  Retreat,”  is  included  the 
“ fabulous  history  of  JV allham  Cross," 
which  Mr.  S.  begins  with  the  defeat  of 
(hi r. brand  the  Giant;  a character  well 
known  to  the  early  romantic  writers  of 
this  country  :* 

“ But  woe  the  while  ! small  joy  the  victor 
found. 

For  venom’ d humour  rankled  in  each  wound ; 
The  Pagan  traitor  with  accursed  skill 
Had  drawn  from  deadly  drugs  a juice  to 
kill  ; 

A latent  death,  hut  big  with  certain  fate. 
When  with  the  flowing  blood  incorporate, 
And  with  this  mixture  had  the  worthless 
knight 

His  mace  anointed  previous  to  the  fight.” 
******* 

" The  monarch's  bride. 

Fair  Tlosamunda,  England's  stately  queen. 
With  such  affection  as  is  seldom  seen, 

Claim’d  all  the  glory  to  effect  the  cure, 

Her  lord  to  save,  and  all  Ins  pains  endure  : 
Fearless  of  death,  her  life  she  freely  gave. 
And  courted,  for  his  sake,  an  early  grave. 

“ But  who  can  paint  the  sorrow  winch  op- 
press'd • 

The  monarch’s  soul,  and  heav’d  within  Ins 
breast, 

When  he  reviv’d,  and  saw  his  beauteous 
bride, 

All  pale  and  wan,  expiring  at  his  side  : 

She  grasp’d  his  hand,  and  all  she  said  was 
liiis, 

‘ Farewell,  dear  lord  !”  and  strove  his  hand 
to  kiss ; 

Then  clos’d  her  lovely  eyes  to  wake  no  more. 
And  left  the  king  his  consort  to  deplore. 

“ Her  corpse  embalm’d  at  cost  immensely 
great, 

Was  hither  brought,  with  solemn  pomp  and 
slate, 


* This  formidable  Pagan  is  recognized  by 
Shakspeare,  in  King  John,  act  i. 

*•  Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man.’’ 


From  pagan  country,  in  her  native  laud 
To  be  entomb'd  ; such  was  the  king's  com- 
mand— 

And  where  the  body  rested  on  its  way, 

JIis  gratitude  for  ever  to  display, 

In  honour  of  the  queen  lie  Guilt  a cross. 

Like  that  we  saw — a token  ol  his  loss.” 

We  have  quoted  these  passages  rather 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  remark  upon 
their  title,  than  for  the  sake  of  the  poe- 
try, which  is  much  weaker, and  lesscor- 
rcct,  than  that  of  many  other  parts  of 
the  work:  therefore,  with  respect  tothe 
fable,  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  that  Mr, 
S.  chose  to  go  so  far  out  of  the  wav  in 
his  endeavours  to  ornament  a tradition 
so  current  as  that  of  the  foundation  of 
Waltham  Cross,  which,  it  is  gene- 
rally believed,  was  one  of  the  many 
monuments  erected  by  Edward  i.  to 
tiie  memory  of  his  beloved  consort, 
Eleanor  os  Castile.  Why  he  should 
either  alter  the  story,  change  the  name 
of  the  queen,  or  endeavour  to  blend 
fable  w ith  not  very  strongly  established 
tradition,  is,  we  must  confess,  inexplica- 
ble to  us.  Yet  he  had,  probably,  better 
reasons  for  those  alterations  than  any 
which  we  can  conjecture  in  opposition 
to  them  ; consequently  with  these  ob- 
senations  we  must  leave  the  subject,  as 
a point  which  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  elucidated,  had  the  author  lived 
to  be  his  own  editor. 

The  fourth  part  is  entituled,  the 
“ Absurdity  of  Omens  including 
the  “ Parade  Adventure,"  and  “ Plough - 
share's  Adventure  with  the  Copier." 

Part  the  fifth,  which  is  unfinished, 
contains  “ The  Visit  to  St,  James’s.” 

In  considering  this  tale,  we  find  it  to  in- 
clude a number  of  traits  that  mark  the 
genius  of  its  author;  the  story  is  comic, 
and  the  incidents,  in  many  instances, 
humorpus,  though  in  some  parts  the 
humour  is  rather  too  broad.  There  are 
in  the  machinery  some  ideas  elegantly 
poetical ; and  we  have  no  doubt,  had 
it  been  finished  and  corrected  by  Mr.  S. 
it  would,  in  many  parts,  have  been  im- 
proved by  compression.  As  it  now  ap- 
pears, it  may  be  considered  as  a me- 
morial of  the  versatility  of  that  genius 
which,  after  the  labour  of  antiquarian 
researches  and  literary  investigation, 
could  unbend,  ar.d,  during  its  exhilara- 
tion, wander  in  the  fiowery  paths  of 
poetical  composition. 


Rebecca;  or,  the  Victim  of  Duplicity  i 
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It  is  a circumstance  which,  although 
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it  may  lie  a little  below  the  surface  of 
things,  has  not  entirely  escaped  obser- 
vation, that  many  men  of  the  greatest 
wisdom,  the  brightest  genius,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  most  comprehensive 
minds,  have,  when  retired  from  busi- 
ness, taken  a very  consid  -ruble  share  of 
delight  in  unbending  their  ideas,  by  the 
perusal  of  novels,  aye,  and  that  without 
employing  their  discriminative  faculties 
to  any  very  great  extent  in  their  selec- 
tion. Of  this  propensity  once  existing 
in  enlarged  minds,  a very  few  instances, 
out  of  the  many  that  we  could  enume- 
' rate,  will  suffice  ; these  are,  the  late 
Lord  Camden,  the  lute  Right  Hon. 
C.  J.  Fox,  and  tiiough  last,  in  point  of 
abilities,  not  the  least,  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  David  Durand,  who  died  a few 
days  since;*  nor  had  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Edmund  Rurke,  whose  politics 
were  in  many  instances  as  romantic  as 
the  effusions  of  Cervantes,  any  dislike 
to  them  : we  have,  therefore,  frequently 
wondered,  as  wre  have  observed  many 
ingenious  works  of  this  species  repro- 
bated by  critics  who  would  have  been 
puzzled  bail  they  been  obliged  to  write 
even  the  worst  of  them,  from  what 
source  could  have  arisen  their  dislike. 
For  this  we  could  not  account:  how- 
ever, so  it  actually  is,  and  novels,  not- 
withstanding the  patronage  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  we  fear,  must  stiil  submit 
to  periodical  dullness,  without  they  can 
procure  better  defenders  than  ourselves. 

How  the  author  oiRebecca  will  fare 
in  bis  literary  progress,  it  is  not  tor  us 
to  anticipate  : from  us  he  certainly  will 
meet  with  candour  in  our  investigation 
of  his  production,  and  applause  for  the 
intent  of  it.  John  Bunyan,  Daniel  de 
Foe,  and  Samuel  Richardson,  formed, 
in  their  original  and  gradations,  a sys- 
tem of  writing,  in  which,  through  the 
medium,  i:j  the  first  of  allegory,  iu  the 
tw  o latter  of  familiar  fiction,  the  most 
pious  doctrines  were  inculcated,  and  the 
most  moral  purposes  promoted. 

The  serious  novel  in  the  hands  of 
Bunyan  appeared  in  its  gravest  dress; 
in  those  of  De  Foe  it  assumed  greater 
vivacity,  as  it  approached  nearer  to  the 
level  of  common  life;  in  Richardson 
we  find  it  decked  in  all  the  elegance  of 
fashion,  and  are,  from  the  fascination 
of  the  tale,  scared  from  the  paths  of 


* Near  eighty  years  of  age.  This  most 
excellent  preacher  was  out-  of  il.e  ministers  of 
the  French  Church.  Threadneedle-str-.ei. — > 
Vide  Obituary. 


vice,  and  attracted  to  the  temple  of 
virtue. 

The  author  of  Rebecca  seems  to  have 
had  other  enemies  to  religion  and  mo- 
rality to  combat,  than  even  those  which 
employed  the  pens  of  thenovclists  whom 
we  have  mentioned;  he  seems  to  have 
had  other  systems  to  overthrow  than 
those  against  which  their  animadver- 
sions were  levelled.  In  the  days  of 
Bunyan,  loose  as  the  principles  and 
relaxed  as  the  morals  of  many  were, 
free-thin  king  had  not,  iu  any  great 
degree,  degenerated  into  downright 
atheism.  De  Foe,  though  lie  sufficiently 
reprobated  the  ‘insidious  arts  of  that 
sect,  seems,  in  his  Religious  Courtship, 
equally  careful  to  guard  the  people 
against  the  connubial  assimilation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  i’ro- 
testants;  and  Richardson,  while  he  in- 
culcates piety  and  morality,  “ teaches 
tile  passions  to  move  at  the  command 
of  virtue.”  The  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  therefore,  had,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  a much  harder 
task  to  encounter  than  any  of  the  wri- 
ters we  have  mentioned  ; he  had  to  com- 
bat a species  of  impiety  almost  unknown 
to  our  ancestors,  w hich  has  flowed  from 
the  polluted  sources  of  a number  of 
writers,  who,  whatsoever  their  genius 
might  have  been,  and  we  are  sorrv  to 
allow  that  some  of  them  had  genius, 
has  inundated  and,  in  its  consequences, 
devastated  the  continent  of  Europe. 

From  this  system,  which  has  ob- 
tained ttie  name  oi  the  new  imulo- 
so phy  (an  appellation  that  includes  a 
license  given  to  every  species  of  wick- 
edness that  the  most  diabolical  ima- 
gination can  conceive),  has  been  derived 
all  the  evils  that  have,  for  a series  of 
years,  stained  the  calendar  with  diurnal 
horrors'  and  crimes,  torn  asunder  the 
ligatures  that  formerly  bound  society 
together,  defaced  the  happiness  of  the 
present  life,  and,  dreadful  as  the  idea  is, 
left  no  hope  for  the  future. 

Against  this  system,  as  it  operates 
upoq  domestic  happiness,  our  author, 
as  we  before  observed,  directs  the  force 
of  his  piety,  and  exerts  the  energy  of 
his  genius. 

He  has,  like  his  great  precursors  to 
whose  labours  we  have  alluded,  chosen 
to  convey  his  sentiments  through  the 
medium  of  a familiar  tale,  conceiving, 
we  think  justly,  that  this  form  would 
afford  him  frequent  opportunities  to 
inculcate  precepts,  to  combat  opinions, 
and  to  display  examples  of  the  evils 
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arising  from  deviations  from  piety  and 
principle. 

We  can  only  very  slightly  sketch  the 
story,  which  seemslo  us  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  intended,  and,  like  a series 
of  views  of  human  life,  though  most  of 
them  of  the  sombre  cast,  well  calculated 
to  lead  us  to  the  contrast,  which  the 
forty-fifth  and  the  concluding  chapters 
exhibit. 

“ White  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  alt  ages,” 
saith  our  author,  “have  supposed  the  chief 
good  to  consist  in  those  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances which  riches  and  power  bestow, 
there  have  ever  been  a lew  who,  turning 
aside  from  the  beaten  track  of  opinion, 
pursued  the  same  object  with  considerable 
success  in  attainments  very  opposite  to  those 
just  mentioned.” 

******* 

" Of  this  number  was  Mr.  Ashby,  the 
vicar  of  a small  village  in  Cumberland,  who, 
with  as  much  learning  and  piety  as  would 
have  adorned  a mitre,  sat  down  contented 
with  honourable  obscurity  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a-year.” 

At  the  opening  of  this  work,  we  find 
this  excellent  man  and  his  truly  amiable 
wife  in  the  most  enviable  state  of  do- 
mestic felicity  ; from  a number  of  chil- 
dren, only  one  daughter  had  been  spared 
them.  Rebecca  Ashby  had  now  reached 
her  eighteenth  year,  and  possessed  a 
mind  as  accomplished  as  her  person  was 
lovely.  Edward  Evelyn,  whose  educa- 
tion tiie  good  vicar  inspected,  was  also 
another  inmate  of  this  happy  family. 
The  first  incident,  and  indeed  that  upon 
which  the  fate  of  Rebecca  turns,  is  the 
introduction  of  a stranger,  who  is  thrown 
from  his  horse  within  sight  of  Mr.  Ash- 
by’s garden,  taken  into  his  house,  and 
treated  with  all  the  humanity  which  his 
unfortunate  case  demanded,  and  to  which 
humanity  he  owed  the  preservation  of 
his  life. 

This  stranger,  whose  name  is  Bclville, 
who  is  the  villain  of  the  piece,  and  a 
more  infernal  character  was  never  drawn, 
is  the  son  of  a wealthy  planter  in  Har- 
badoes,  and  t he  principal  vehicle  through 
which  the  author  displays  the  operation 
of  the  new  philosophy  upon  the  moral 
sv  stem.  He  recov  ers,  and  seems  struck 
with  the  regularity  that  pervaded  the 
family  of  Mr.  Ashby;  but  still  influ- 
enced by  the  precepts  he  had  imbibed 
in  the  metropolis,  he  opposes  the  doc- 
trines therein  promulgated,  and,  conse- 
quently, gives  several  opportunities, 
bo  h to  Mr.  Ashby  and  Edward,  to  de- 
fend the  Scriptures,  w hich  is  done  in  a 
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very  masterly  manner.  The  arrival  of 
Brandon,  a friend  of  Belvilie’s,  con- 
firms him  in  his  libertine  principles, 
while  he  hints  to  him  how  meritorious 
it  would  be  to  debauch  the  daughter  ot 
the  man  to  whose  humane  exertions  he 
owed  his  existence.  A visit  from  Mrs. 
Crautz,  the  widow  of  a tradesman,  but 
a most  fashionable  lady,  who  idolizes 
quality,  determines  the  fate  of  Rebecca. 
She  prevails  with  her  parents,  soon  after 
the  departure  of  Belville,  to  suffer  her 
to  take  her  young  friend  to  London. 
After  a most  affectionate  parting  with 
her  parents,  we  find* Miss  Ashby,  under 
the  protection  of  Mrs.  Crantz,  in  the 
metropolis,  and,  which  is  much  worse, 
though  a natural  consequence,  we  find 
Belville  a constant  visitor  at  the  house 
of  the  latter.  In  an  evil  hour,  she 
breaks  the  promise  that  she  bad  made 
her  parents,  never  to  form  a matri- 
monial connection  with  a man  whose 
principles  they  held  in  such  abhorrence, 
and  marries  him.  This  marriage,  the 
reader  will  perhaps  anticipate,  is  fic- 
titious, and  even  in  its  early  stage, 
from  remorse,  not  productive  of  such 
happiness  to  Rebecca  as  she  had  hoped, 
although  her  father  and  mother,  doting 
upon  her,  forgive  her  this  breach  of  a 
solemn  contract  to  them — a contract 
by  which  only  their  consent  to  the 
journey  was  obtained.  We  pass  over 
the  frivolity,  and  indeed  the  immorality 
of  Mrs.  Crautz,  who  divides  her  time 
betwixt  church,  cards,  and  fashionable 
dissipation.  The  abandoned  and  athe- 
istical characters  of  Lord  S , Bran- 

don, &c.  are  well  drawn,  and  ably  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  pious  Evelyns. 
But  Bclville  out-devils  the  devil  himself. 
Satiated  with  the  charms  of  Rebecca, 
insensible  of  her  blandishments,  and  re^ 
proached  by  her  virtue,  he  plunges  into 
the  vortex  of  gambling  and  inebriety. 
A sickness  in  consequence  enables  the 
author  to  display  the  situation  of  a 
man  without  hope  in  those  circum- 
stances, and  to  shew  Rebecca  in  another 
point  of  view,  which  more  strongly  im- 
presses the  amiable  traits  of  her  disposi- 
tion. Belville  recovers,  returns  to  bis 
pleasures,  becomes  the  dupe  to  his 
vices,  and  at  length  accedes  to  a pro- 
posal made  by  Lord  ?■ * who  has 

long  had  a passion  for  Mrs.  Belville, 
that  he  should  resign  her  to  him. 
Tiiss  is  effected  by  removing  her  and 
her  infant  to  a house  of  his  lordship's 
upon  Blackheath,  but  which  she  thinks 
has  been  procured  for  h?r  by  Belville. 


SOI 


Rebecca  ; or,  the 

Here  she  learns  from  a newspaper,  pur- 
posely put  into  her  hand  by  ford  S , 

that  her  supposed  husband  has,  during 
her  absence,  married  a Mrs.  Aniictt,  a 
young  widow  of  great  beauty  and  for- 
tune. This  circumstance  drives  her  into 
a state  of  distraction,  which  is  succeed- 
ed by  a violent  fever.  From  this  she 
recovers,  escapes  from  the  house,  and, 
with  her  infant,  arrives  in  Cumberland, 
and  rests  at  a short  distance  from  her 
father’s  dwelling.  At  the  inn  where  she 
takes  shelter,  she  hears  of  the  death  of 
her  mother.  Struck  with  this  melan- 
choly event,  she  ‘resolves  to  visit  her 
grave,  and  at  midnight  sallies  forth. 
She  effects  her  purpose,  but  at  the  same 
time  hears  the  voice  of  her  father  pray- 
ing over  his  departed  wife.  This  cir- 
cumstance so  affects  her,  that,  not  able 
to  bear  the  good  man’s  presence  on  so 
awful  an  occasion,  she  returns  undis- 
covered to  her  inn,  and  thence  to  Lon- 
dou,  where  she  is  for  some  time  lost 
in  the  multitude.  . 

Mr.  Ashby,  distressed  at  not  being 
able  to  learu  the  fate  of  his  daughter, 
comes  to  London  in  search  of  her.  lie 
applies  to  Bciville,  who,  in  order  to  free 
himself  from  the  importunities  of  the 
good  parson,  by  the  advice  of  his  pro- 
fligate associates,  xicenrs  that  he  is 
indebted  to  him  a hundred  pounds  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  he  is 
taken  and  confined  in  Newgate.  From 
this  situation  lie  is  relieved  by  a Mr. 
Jackson,  a companion  of  Beh 'lie’s, 
who,  shocked  at  his  crime,  feels  sensa- 
tions of  remorse,  ar.d,  becoming  a con- 
vert, docs  all  in  his  power  to  alleviate 
the  woes  of  Mr,  Ashby,  who  is  now 
with  the  Evelyns,  by  endeavouring  to 
discover  Hcbecca.  This  is  at  last  ef- 
fected by  a Mrs.  L , who,  with  Miss 

Evelyn,  find  her  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness at  a mean  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Giles's.  From  this  lodging 
she  is  brought  to  ?<Ir,  Evelyn’s,  where, 
after  lingering  some  time,  she  expires  ; 
her  child  had  died  previous  to  her  re- 
moval. The  account  of  the  funeral, 
the  service  of  w hich  w as  performed  by 
her  father  in  the  church  of  her  native 
village,  is  extremely  pathetic  ; it  speaks 
to  the  heart,  and  awakens  aii  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Ashby  is  obliged  to  resign  his 
living  in  consequence  of  non-residcute, 
which  had  arisen  from  his  various  mis- 
fortunes : he  is,  however,  presented  to 
another  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of 
Mr,  Jackson,  who  marries  Miss  Evelyn. 
llurog.  let,  IilU,  March,  1,5'OS, 
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“ Here,”  says  the  author,  " h;  lived 
vcral  years,  and,  a#  in  the  lormer  part  oi  Lis 
life,  exerting  himself  in  all  the  odifes  ol  pure 
benevolence  and  love  unfeigned.  His  name 
was  as  ihe  odour  of  sweet  incense  through- 
out the  neighbourhood  ; and  when,  aiJength, 
the  taper  of  life  began  to  wane,  and  ihe 
number  of  Ins  days  »as  completed,  Ins  death- 
bed was  surrounded  bv  sorrowing  trieuds, 
who  saw  him  quit  this  sublunary  scene  in  the 
triumph  of  Christian  faith;  that  is  to  sa; , 
in  tire  lull  assurance  of  blissful  imtuortahtv  ; 
and,  like  Elisha,  when  lie  beheld  the  prophet 
ascend  the  celestial  car,  could  only  wish  that 
a double  portion  of  Ins  ptoue  spirit  might  rest 
upon  them. 

“ -Mark,”  said  Air.  Evelyn,  grasping  the 
band  of  his  spn  with  tears,  “ mark  the  per- 
fect man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  tin; 
end  of  ttiat  man  is  peace.1’ 

Turn  we  now  to  Bciville;  and  al- 
though wc  could,  for  a moral  purpose, 
wish  to  expatiate  largely  upon  his  cha- 
racter, a very  few  words  only  our  space 
will  allow  to  mark  his  end. 

The  mVriagc  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bci- 
ville, a couple  equally  loose  in  their  opi- 
nions and  profligate  in  their  actions, 
was  only  productive  of  discord  and  in- 
famy : he  throws  off  every  moral  re- 
straint, is  in  every  respect  abandoned, 
ruins  his  own  health,  aud  spends- her 
fortune;  she  becomes  an  adultress, 
escapes  to  the  continent  with  Brandpn, 
who  had  upon  her  account  fought  with 
and  wounded  her  husband  ; here  she  is 
left  by  her  paramour,  and  from  an 
obscure  cottage  writes  her  last  letter. 
Bciville,  at  length,  closes  a life  of  sin  by 
a.  death  of  suicide,  and  in  his  parting 
moments  exhibits  in  the  strongest  light 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  new  eiiildso- 

PHT, 

Such  is  the  novel,  the  plati  of  which 
wo  have  hastily  sketched:  we  did  in- 
tend, indeed,  to  have  quoted  largely 
f rom  the  sentimental  parts ; but  as  au- 
thors alwaysintend  more  than  they  per- 
form, we  found,  upon  reflection,  that 
such  quotations  as  our  limits  would  al- 
low us  to  insert  would  only  deform  the 
passages  which  we  wished  to  exhibit  as 
patterns  of  piety,  morality,  and  irrefra- 
gable argument,  upon  the  purest  Chris- 
tian principles.  The  spirit  of  toleration 
that  appears  in  this  work  has  our  sin-' 
ecrcst  commendation ; and  that  true 
charity  and  forbearance  which,  in  th© 
person  of  Mr.  Ashby,  in  many  instances 
is  elicited,  seems, as  it  certainly  is,  a di- 
vine attribute. 

With  respect  to  this  good  clergyman, 
whom  the  author  has  introduced  to 
i)  a 
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display  sentiments  which  do  honourto 
the  man  and  the  Christian,  he  lias  nei- 
ther the  general  grossness  of  Parson 
Adams,  nor  the  occasional  imbecility  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  : hifi  charac- 
ter rises  above  any  thing  of  the  same 
nature  that  we  have  seen,  and  is  at 
once  connected,  regular,  and  consist- 
ent : the  other  virtuous  characters, 

though  touched  with  a lighter  hand, 
are  well  sketched.  Bclville,  the  infer- 
nal hero,  is  marked  with  the  strongest 
tints,  and  his  companions  dashed  with 
such  broad  and  deep  lines  of  villany,  as 
display  the  hand  of  a master.  Upon  the 
whole  then,  as  a work  which  shews  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  false  philo- 
sophy, we  strenuously  recommend  these 
volumes  to  the  contemplation  of. our 
leaders.  J.  M. 


A Letter  addressed  to  a Member  o f the 
present  Parliament  on  the  “ Articles 
of  Charge'  ’ against  Marquis  JPeUesIci / 
■which  have  been  laid  before  the  House 
, of  Commons.  By  Lawrence  Dun  das 
Campbell,  Esq.  London , 1S08. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  mo- 
tives that  have  produced  the  persecu- 
tion by  which  the  services  of  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  have  been  revs  arded,  after 
a most  arduous  and  (to  use  Lord  Gren- 
ville’s words)  “ a most  useful  andsplen- 
did  administration ,”  the  nation  has  de- 
rived one  advantage  from  the  proceed- 
ings which  have  formed  so  conspicuous 
a part  of  the  attention  of  parliament 
and  of  .the  country  since  Lord  Welles- 
ley’s return  from  India.  We  allude  to 
the  interest  which'  the  affairs  of  that 
valuable  'possession  arc  beginning  to 
excite  in  England,  and  to  the  mass 
of  information  which  has  keen  laid  be- 
fore the  public  on  a subject  which  has 
never  attracted  attention-,  excepting  to 
acquire  party  strength,  or  to  promote 
parly  objects.  To  us,  who  consider 
the  security  of  India  to  he  essentia!  to 
the  prosperity  of  this  country,  it  may 
he  permitted  to  rejoice  (however  v,e 
may  lament  the  injuries  by  which  a 
distinguished  servant  of  the  public  has 
been  oppressed,  and  may  . reprobate  the 
source  of  those  injuries;,  that  the  inte- 
rests of  our  empire  in  Asia  are  at  length 
admitted,  by  ail  parlies,  to  form  an  ob- 
ject of  essential  importance  to  the  ho- 
nour and  glory  of  this  country.  This 
may  not  be  considered  as  the  least  of 
the  Marquis  Wellesley’s  services,  that 
ft  should  he  the  means  of  establishing 
jn  the  public  mind  the  value  of  those 


possessions  which  his  talents  and  zeal 
have  acquired ; and  if  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  against  that  noble  person- 
age should  really  be  to  induce  our 
statesmen  to  devote  that  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  India  which  they  deserve, 
then  will  those  proceedings  he,  what 
Mr.  Windham  has  described  them  to  be, 
“ damnum  absque  injuria."  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  noble 
marquis  to  submit  to  his  injuries  with 
resignation  for  a purpose  so  worthy  of 
his  character  and  achievements;  and  in 
this  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  proceed 
to  give  every  assistance  in  our  power  to 
the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge, by  which 
such  beneficial  consequences  may  be  ex- 
pected to  result  to  the  interests  and  glory 
of  this  country. 

The  means  which  we  propose  to  em- 
ploy for  this  purpose,  on  the  present 
occasion,  are  npt  difficult,  and  are  of 
a description  for  which  we  expect  to 
receive  the  acknowledgments  of  our 
readers.  We  offer  to  their  perusal  a 
work  which  combines  every  requisite 
to  attract  attention,  and  to  produce  con- 
viction. The  merits  and  acquirements 
of  the  author  we  have  already  had  an 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  our 
readers  in  the  ,312th  number  of  this 
work,  when  we  reviewed  a publica- 
tion, entituled,  “ A Reply  to  the  Stric- 
tures of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  on 
the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Marquis  l Bel- 
le si  ey."  Since  that  period  of  time,  Mr. 
Campbell  has  produced  a new  work, 
entituled,  “ A Letter  addressed  to  u 
.Member  of  the  present  Parliament,  on 
the  ‘Articles  of  Charge’  against 
Marquis  IVellesley  whirl/  have  been 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons ;" 
of  which  we  now  propose  to  give  an 
account.  “ The  Articles  of  Charge 
to  which  this  able  performance  is  a 
refutation,  certainly  do  not  merit  the 
notice  of  such  au  opponent  as  Mr. 
Campbell ; but  it  is  due  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  Air.  Campbell’s  talents  and  reputa- 
tion, to  vindicate  the  principles  of  an 
arrangement,  of  which  the  beneficial 
operation,  as  it  affects  the  happiness 
of  the  people  (the  “ suffer ing  millions," 
as  they  are  called  iq  parliament)  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  is  not 
more  remarkable,  than  its  strict  con- 
formity w ith  the  maxims  of  humanity, 
and  with  the  principles  of  public  jus- 
tice. 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  “ Articles 
of  Charge"  which  have  been  exhibited 
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against  the  Marquis  Wellesley  are  re- 
ferable to  one  question — The  Treaty 
of  I.l’cssow,  concluded  in  the  month 
of  November,  1801,  with  the  Nabob  of 
Oude.  Those  articles  have  been  di- 
vided by  his  lordship’s  accusers  into 
three  parts  ; the  first  relates  to  the 
arrangements  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude  ; 
the  two  last  (as  Mr.  Campbell  observes) 
are  implicated  “ and  involved  in  the 
first,  and  are,  in  fact,  supplementary 
to  it.  The  Nabob  of  Turruckabad  was 
a tributary  of  the  government  of  Oude  ; 
and  the  zemindars  of  Sassnce  and  Cut- 
choura  were  its  shbjccts.  Hence,  the 
arrangement  in  l'urruckabad  and  the 
measures  pursued  against  these  zemin- 
dars will  be  found  to  have  followed,  as 
necessary  consequences  of  those  pro- 
ceedings in  Oude,  on  which  the.accusers 
of  Lord  Wellesley  found  their  principal 
charge.” 

In  our  judgment,  the  whole  question 
depends  upon  the  fact  of  the  nabob’s 
dependance  or  vassalage  on  the  English 
power.  If  this  fact  be  established,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  the 
authority  of  the  paramount  state  was 
exercised  over  its  vassal  in  a manner 
that  was  not  justified  by  an  adequate 
necessity.  But  even  supposing  that  au- 
thority to  have  been  cxefcisctl  without 
an  adequate  necessity,  this  view  of  the 
question  would  only  lead  to  a difference 
of  opinion,  of  which  the  result  might 
possibly  prove  a zeal  too  ardent  for 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  lor 
the  prosperity  of  its  dcpendancy.  Now 
it  appears  to  us,  that  unless  the  facts 
slated  by  Mr.  Campbell  can  be  invali- 
dated (and  no  reasonable  attempt  has 
been  made  to  disprove  them),  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  province  of  Oude  was 
(as  Lord  Tcignmouth  has  justly  desig- 
nated it)  a “ dependant  fief, ” and  the 
nabob  a vassal  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Indeed  it  is  manifest,  from  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Campbell  has  adduced;  and  (we  will 
here  employ  his  own  words), 

“ First,  Neither  Saadut-Alli,  the  present 
nabob  of  Oude,  nor  any  of  bis  family,  ever 
possessed,  or  bad  the  smallest  pretensions  to, 
either  the  title  or  dignity  of  a prince,  or  the 
sovereignly  of  Oude. 

“ Second,  Oude  was  a snbali.or  province, 
of  the  Moghul  empire,  which,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  that  empire,  was  governed 
■ by  an  officer  called  a subahdar,  who  also 
possessed  the  title  of  nabob. 

“ Third,  '('he  ancestor,  the  grandfather, 


and  ihe  father  of  the  present  Nabob  ofQude, 
were  sitbahdars,  or  governors  of  that  pro- 
vince, appointed  bv  their  sovereign,  the 
Moghul  emperor,  whom  they  represented, 
and  from  whom  they  derived  all  their  autho- 
rity and  power. 

“ Fourth,  Tn  addition  to  the  office  of  go- 
vernor of  Oude,  the  grandfather  and  father 
of  tlie  present  nabob  filled  the  high  office 
of  vizier,  or  first  minister  of  the  Moghul 
empire. 

“ Fifth,  Though  those  officers,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  vast  authority  with  which 
they  were  invested,  and  of  the  weakness  to 
which  I lie  power  of  their  master  was  then 
reduced,  bad  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
revenues  of  Oude,  from  which  they  paid 
only  an  annual  tribute  to  the  royal  treasury; 
yet  neither  of  them  ever  attempted  to 
cast  off  Ins  dependance  on  his  sovereign, 
until,  in  the  year  1?6J,  Sujah-ud-Dowlah 
formed  the  scheme  of  driving  the  English 
from  Hindustan,  and,  in  execution  of  that 
scheme,  waged  war  against  them,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  positive  orders  of  the  em- 
peror. 

“ Sixth,  The  result  of  that  war  was  the 

ENTIRE  CONOUEST  OF  OUDF.  BV  THE  ENG- 
LISH, and  the  surrender  of  Scjaii-ud- 
DoWLAII,  WHO  THREW  HIMSELF  ON  TflElIt 
MERCY. 

“ Seventh,  The  English  having  thereby 
acquired  the  unquestionable  right ■ of  disposing 
if  Oude  in  iiny  manner  they  thought  most 
conducive  to  their  own  interests,  restored  Sujah- 
ud-Dowlah  to  the  government  of  that  pro- 
vince, under  the  stipulations  of  a compact, 
made  with  the  concurrence,  and  executed 
under  the  seal  of  the  Moghul  emperor. 

“ Eighth,  15y  virtue  of  that  compact  the 
province  of  Oude  was  placed  under  the  en- 
tire protection  of  the  English,  and  the  nabob 
was  bound  to  defray  the  eipenr.es  of  such  pro- 
tection : so  that,  ill  effect,  the  nabob  was 
thereby  made  completely  dependant  on  the 
military  power,  and  subject  to  the  political 
uutliority  of  the  English.  . 

“ Ninth,  By  several  subsequent  covenants, 
and  bv  various  other  transactions  between 
the  English  and  the  nabob,  their  authority 
over  lutn  was  progressively  increased; 
insomuch  ‘that  throughout  all  In- 
dia’ tl*  Engl  >sli  dominions  and  tiic  province 

of  Oude  ‘ WERE  CONSIDERED  AS  FORMING 
one  state,’  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Oude  themselves,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  other  • natives  of  Hindustan, 
that  province  was ■ considered  as  a ‘de- 
fendant fief’  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. 

“ Tenth,  IT  at  such  likewise  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  of  Lord  Teign- 
moutli,  of  the' Court  of  Directory,  and  of  the 
Board  ot  Controul,  n/t  of  whom  thought  that 
the  exercise  of  a decisive  authority  over  Oude, 
by  the  English  government,  was  absolutely 
esseht'Ud,  not  only  to  the  internal  prosperity 
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t>(  that  province,  hut  to  the  security  of  our 
Awn  dominions  in  Hindustan. 

'•  Eleventh,  On  tins  principle,  Marquis 
Cornwallis  thought  himself  justified  in  ex- 
ercising a direct  and  positive  contrOnl  over 
the  government  of  Oude,  not 'only  in  its 
♦oilfield  and  military  relations,  but  also  in 
its  civil  affairs,  by  making  his  approbation 
indispensable  in  the  choice,  and  /it's  sanction 
■necessary  in  the  appointment  ol  its  public 
ministers  ; by  instructing  those  ministers  in 
the  duties  of  their  olficial  functions ; by  re- 
commending to  the  nabob,  and  to  them,  in 
the  spirit  of  authority,  a plan  of  reform  fur 
the  domestic  government  of  the  country  ; 
and  by  informing  the  ministers  that  they  were 
% F.SroNtsIBT.E  tO the  11 NG  LI  SII  GOVERN  M T XT 
for  restoring  Ovt>e  to  a FLOURISHING 
STATE.  t 

“ Twelfth,  Lord  Tcignmonth  pursued  the 
same  mode  of  control)  over  the  Conduct  of 
the  nabob’s  ministers,  and  remonstrated  with 
the  nabob  himself,  in  the  strongest  terms,  on 
the  growing  evils  inherent  in  the  system  of 
his  domestic  government,  and  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  reforming  it  according  to  the 
plan  wlihdi  Marquis  Cornwallis  had  so  stre- 
nuously recommended  : — arid, on  tiro  memor- 
able occasions.  Lord  Teignmouth  found  it 
necessary  to  put  in  actual  force  the  para- 
mount .authority  of  the  English  over  the 
government  of  Oude; — 1st,  by  disposing  of 
the  liolulla  jagheer,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  nabob  : — 2d,  by  devosing  Vizier 
Adi,  the  acknowledged  jon  and  presumptive 
heir  of  As>of-ud-Dowkdi,  after  the  English 
government  bad  publicly  sanctioned  bis  ele- 
vation to  the  Diubobship,  and  by  vlacing 
Saadfjt  Al.Il  IV  THAT  station. 

•'  Thirteenth,  Lord  Teigiimoulii  concluded 
a treaty  with  Saaciut  Alii,  whom  he  had 
thus  raised  to  the  nubohship,  whereby  that 
entire  political  asd  military  power , which 
the  English  bad  always  exercised  over  this 
their  ‘dependant  fief,’  was  fully  rati- 
fied by  positive  and  express  stipulations; 
whereby  the  nabob,  was  bound  to  pay  to  the 
English'  government,  out  of  the  revenues  of 
Omic,  the  annual  sum.  of  nine  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  pentads,  in  order  to  support 
the  expense  of  that  paramount  power,  which 
was  thus  definitively  established  ; add  where- 
by be  was  moreover  bound  to  defray  the 
expense  of  any  augmentation  to  tbe  military 
establishment  in  Oude,  winch  the  English  go- 
vernment might  hereafter  think  it  necessary  io 
make.” 

Under  this  vieiv  of  the  reia lions  ex- 
isting between  the  British  government 
and  ihe  nabobs  of  Oude,  Mr.  Campbell 
proceeds  to  apply  the  principles  of  pub- 
lic law,  to  shew  that  the  right  of 
paramount  authority  over  the  nabob, 
which  the  governor-general  enforced, 
was  founded  upon  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  universal  justice, 

- 8 


“ Every  man,'’  lie  observes,  “ lias  a right 
t*o  demand  reparation  for  an  injury  which 
his  interests  are  sustaining,  through  the  mis- 
conduct or  negligence  of  anv  person  with 
whom  he  may  have  contracted  mi  engage- 
ment in  which  those  interests  arc  essentially 
invoiced.  And  so  far  from  bis  contract 
precluding  him  from  insisting  on  adequate 
reparation,  unless  it  expressly  contains  sue:: 
a power,  it  becomes  forfeited  by  the  party 
guilly  of  the  misconduct  or  negligence,  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  those  imcresls  hav- 
ing thereby  suffered,  which  it  was  designed 
to  protect. 

This  right  is  founded  on  the  principle, 
that  the  protection  of ‘men's  property  and 
interests  being  essential  to  the  existence  of 
civil  society,  all  acts  or  omissions  by  which 
they  shall  receive  any  material  detriment, 
ought  in  justice  to  be  punished.  The  sound 
wisdom  and  morality  of  this  principle  has 
rendered  its  equity  and  usefulness  ur.ivrr 
salty  manifest.  Combining  in  itself  the  idea 
of  preserving  the  hern  fits  of  the  labour,  with 
that  of  inciting  the  active  virtues  of  roan- 
kind,  it  has  been  adopted  into  all  the  most 
distinguished  civil  codes  which  have-  pre- 
vailcd  in  the  world,  in  the  Roman  law,  in 
the  feudal  law  of  Europe,  in  the  law  of 
England,  and  in  the  Mohammedan  law  , both 
as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  writings  of  the 
Arabian  lawyers,'  and  as  it  was  modified  un- 
der the  Moghul  institutions,  it  forms  a fun- 
damental maxim  of  equity.* 

“ Accordingly,  in  those  systems  of  juri?- 
prudence,  the  rule  of  right  winch  I have  laid 
down  is  applicable  to  all  persons  whatever. 
Rut  between  a paramount  unci  his  vassal,  or  a 


* “ '1  lie  authorities  to  which  you  may 
rcler  on  this  subject  are  almost  innumerable  ; 
but  you  may  conveniently  consult,  Denials 
Abridgment  of  the  Civil  and  Public  Law  ; 
It  right,  or  Spelman,  on  Ft  nrlal  Laws  and 
Tenures;  and  Hamilton's  Translation  of  the 
ileduya,  cr  System  if  Moh/imr-edun  Law. 
This  code  of  Mohammedan  law,  however, 
is  only  in  part  practised  under  the  Mussul- 
man governments  of  Hindu-tan,  where  the 
celebrated  system  of  Abu  H a'nifah,  modi- 
fied in  some  particulars  by  Moghul  institu- 
tions and  customs,  more  generally,  prevails. 
Ol  the  numerous  commentaries  on  this  sys- 
tem, nothing  lias  been  translated  into  any 
European  language,  except  a short  Tract 
on  Inheritance,  of  which  Sir  William  Jones 
lias  given  an  English  version.  But  in  all  the 
different  systems  of  Mussulman  law,  the 
principle  which  I have  staled  is  clearly  laid 
down,  and  a set  of  rules  founded  upon  it, 
analogous  to  those  of  the  laws  of  Europe. 

“ As  to  our  own  laws,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  any  reference.  You  know  that  the 
principle  is  explained  at  great  length  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke  ; and  the  practical  rules  stated 
and  elucidated  by  Blackstone,  iii  the  chapters 
oh  ICWte,  and  on  TovjeiLurc. 
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landlord  an>l  his  tenant,  there  exists  a right  of 
a still  stronger  nature. 

“ If  a man  receives  from  another,  under  a 
special  contract,  during  lif  e,  the  management 
and  usufruct  of  any  particular  property  in 
land,  in  winch  the  granter  retains  a consider- 
able interest,  not  only  in  its  reversion,  lint  in 
its  annual  produce,  the  tenant  who  enjoys  the 
property  shall  he  accountable  to  his  landlord 
for  the  use  which  he  shall  make  of  it : and,  if 
artv  material  waste  be  committed,  or  suffered, 
in  that  property,  either  hy  any  voluntai  y act, 
or  by  the  omission  of  any  necessary  duty,  the 
tenant  shall  /iir/eit  both  his  contract  and  the 
land  which  lie  has  thus  wasted  ; unless  the 
contract  contains  a specific,  clause  to  exempt 
him  irom  the  penalty.  jS'ow,  by  waste  is 
meant,  not  only  that  demolition  in  the  tem- 
porary profits  of  the  land,  but  the  destruction 
of  the  land  itself,  hy  rendering  it  desolatd 
and  unproductive  : so  that,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  no  civil  offence  can  be  of  a more 
heinous  nature  than  that  mismanagement, 
or  negligence,  from  which  such  ruinous  con- 
sequences inevitably  flow. 

" Hence,  in  the  laws  of  England,  the  sta- 
tute directs,  that  the  tenant  sltall  not  only 
lose  and  foufiit  the  place  whtl-ein  the 
waste  kus  committed,  but  also  Tnrr. t.r.  ri.i- 
macfs.  And,  according  to  the  Moh.-nn- 
medan  law,  the  possessor  of  an  estate  for 
jife  is  liable  to  the  imprisonment  of  ins 
pers  in,  as  well  as  to  the  rormnniE  of 
that  estate,  if  by  his  misconduct  he  injures  the 
properly  comtnittcd  to  his  trust. 

“ I he  equit  y of  this  rule,  therefore,  will 
not  be  questioned  by  Englishmen,  who  sec  it 
practised  every  day  in  the  courts  ofWest- 
nimstcr-hall ; much  less  will  it  he  objected  to 
by  the  Mussulmans  of  India,  who  know  it  to 
have  been  promulgated  by  the  Arabian  legis- 
lators, and  sanctioned  by  the  most  renowned 
ut  their  Moghul  princes,  whose  joint  autho- 
rity, in  all  legal  affairs,  they  would  account 
it  sacrilege  to  impeach. 

“ If,*then,  the  equity  of  these  rules  ofeivil 
wisdom  lie  admitted,  in  dispensing  justice  to 
individuals  in  the  common  transactions  of 
life,  with  how  much  greater  force  must  it  be 
felt,  when  applied  to  the  affairs  of  nations ; 
in  which  the  interests  and  happiness  of  so 
many  millions  of  men  arc  concerned,  and 
in  which,  therefore,  the  waste  and  deterio- 
ration ol  property  arising  from  negligence 
and  misrule  must  be  productive  of  such  ex- 
tensive calamity. 

“A  paramount  state,  therefore,  which  shall 
have  committed  to  its  vassal,  during  life, 
under  the  stipulations  of  a covenant,  the 
domestic  government  of  any  province,  over 
which  u retains  the  supreme  political  and 
military  power,  together  with  a large  por- 
tion of  its  revenues  for  the  support  of  that 
power,  possesses  the  jitsp  right  to  make  that 
vassal  accountable  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  shall  administer  its  arfairs.  And  if, 
through  any  mismanagement,  emission,  or 


negligence  of  the  vassal,  the  province  shall 
have  suffered  waste,  the  paramount  stale  has 
a right  to  demand  from  him  the  restitution  of 
the  country,  the  government  of  winch,  toge- 
ther with  his  covenant,  he  has,  hy  his  mis- 
conduct, completely  forfeited. 

“ Hence,  then,  the  British  government 
possessed  that  just  and  indisputable  right, 
not  merely  of  coercive  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  ol  its  1 df.pi. moan t filt’ 
( the  province  of  ( hide),  but  also  of  compel- 
ling its  vassal  (tlie  nabob)  to  surrender 
back  that  province  which,  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  equity,  sanctioned  bv 
those  lows  which  lie  is  hound  to  obey,  as  well  .-is 
by  those  of  every  civilized  nation,  he  Had 
for  ever  forfeited,  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing, either  through  contumacy  or  omission, 
made  no  endeavour  whatever  to  reined  v that 
pernicious  system  of  administration,  which 
both  he  and  his  predecessors  had  been  so 
often  instructed  to 'reform,  whic-S  original)  v 
produced  tii  it  deplorable  waste  wlucll  his 
own  peculiar  misgoveniinent  had  so  largely 
extended,  and  which  was  dilapidating  the 
revenues,  impoverishing  the  people  and  fast 
reducing  the  country  to  a state  of  wretched- 
ness, anarchy,  mid  despair,  calculated  at  once 
to  invite  the  hostility  of  our  enemies,  and 
to  render  it  a source  of  endless  distress  to 
ourselves.” 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  compass  of 
this  review,  to  give  a:l  adequate  idea  of 
the  calamities  which  the  nabob's  mis- 
govern ment  brought  on  the  country, 
and  of  the  consequent  general  necessity 
which  there  existed  for  the  exercise  of 
the  right  which  has  just  been  described  ; 
but  the  dearest  evidence  of  that  neces- 
sity is  adduced  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
may  also  be  found  by  a reference  to  the 
papers  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  general  necessity  was 
alone  sufficient  to  justify  the  British 
government  in  curling  upon  the  nabob, 
under  the  principles  which  have  beeu 
explained,  cither  for  the  forfeiture  which 
lie  had  incurred,  or  for  such  other  repa- 
ration of  a less  exicusive  nature  as  mo- 
tives of  indulgence  might  dispose  it  to 
take'. 

But  in  addition  to  this  general  neces- 
sity, M r.  Campbell  demonstrates,  that,  in 
the  early  part  of  “ Lord  Wellesley’s  ad- 
ministration, there  existed  a particular 
political  necessity,  which  rendered  the 
immediate  demand  of  reparation  from 
the  nabob  indispensable  to  the  security, 
not  only  of  the  depcnglancy  of  Oude, 
but  of  the  whole  of  the  British  domi- 
nions in  Hind-  stan  and  hence  he 
justly  infers,  that  any  arrangement 
Blade  by  the  British  government,  “ by 
which  the  whole  forfeiture  was  not 
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insisted  on,  was  an  abatement  of  its  legal 
claim.,  and,  therefore,  an  act  of  signal 
indulgence 

“ Now  Lord  Wellesley  did  not  insist  on  a 
greater  reparation  lrom  the  nabob  than  was 
exact: 7 sullicient  to  secure  effectually  the 
amount  of  revenue  necessary  lot  tile  sup- 
port of  our  establishments  in  Glide,  lie 
commuted  the  subsidy  which  the.  nabob  was 
previously  bound  to  pay,  for  ;t  portion  of 
territory,  the  annual  revenue  of  which,  as 
then  assessed,  was  exactly  equal  to  that  sub- 
sidy : he  reduced  the  nabob’s  mutinous  and 
incorrigible  troops,  in  whose  ‘ fidelity  and 
sendees'  the  nabob  himself  declared  ‘ there 
■teas  no  reliance  to  be  placed:’  and,  he  re- 
served to  the  nabob  a considerable  territory, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
ill  Oude,  tree  from  the  payment  of  any  tri- 
bale,  and  from  all  pecuniary  demands  adult- 
erer; but  under  positive  stipulations,  that  he 
should  effect  a complete  reform  in  the  civil 
administration  of  Ins  government.’' 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
charges  respecting  Furruckabad  and 
Sassnec  are  implicated  and  involved  in 
the  charge  regarding  the  arrangements 
with  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  those  charges  proceed  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  arrangements  with 
the  Nabob  of  Oude  were  illegal  and  un- 
justifiable. ?vlr.  Campbell,  we  think, 
has  proved  the  contrary,  and  has  shewn, 
that  those  arrangements  are  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  authority,  and  to  im- 
prove the  interests,  of  our  government 
m Hindustan.  He  has  also  examined, 
with  great  ability,  the  various  allega- 
tions connected  with  the  transactions  in 
Furruckabad  and  Sassnee,  which  the 
limits  of  litis  review  will  not  permit 
us  to  notice. 

All  these  arrangements  formed  a part, 
though  indeed  a material  part,  of  that 
great  system  of  policy,  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell has  explained,  with  so  much  truth 
and  perspicuity,  in  his  “ Reply  to  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,”  to  which  we 
have  already  directed  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 

“ This  part  of  the  system  embraced  the 
two  great  objects  of  inspiring  and  securing 
i ho  attachment  of  several  millions  of  people, 
inhabiting  a fertile  territory  which  we  were 
previously  'bound  to  defend  ; and  of  thereby 
converting  that  leriitory,  front  a scene  of 
waste  and  anarchy,  nno  a source  of  domestic 
prosperity,  and  a powerful  bulwark  against 
foreign  aggression-.  The  prosperity  which  it 
iv  calculated  to  diffuse  can,  indeed,  only  be 
mliy  displayed,  in  a course  of  years;  but, 
with  the. -experience. before  us  ol  the  effects 
oi  our  government  in  the  provinces  of 


Bengal  and  Bahar,  the  same  happy  re- 
sults may  be  looked  for  with  a cheering 
confidence. 

“ 'I  he  defence  which  it  affords  against 
foreign  aggression  was  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  Maliratta  war  of  11103.  The  dis- 
tricts in  Oude,  flourishing-  under  the  British 
government,  supplied  the  most  ample  and 
ready  resources  to  that  victorious  army 
which  vanquished  and  crushed  the  French 
Mahralta  establishment,  and  thereby'  de- 
slroyed  that  instrument  of  hostility  on  which 
the  cherished  hopes  of  France  bad  for  some 
years  been  placed,  and  by  which  she  had 
sought,  with  ambitious  solicitude,  to  under- 
mine,and  ill  I imitc-ly  tu  overthrow,  the  mighty 
fabric  of  our  Indian  empire. 

“ In  the  subversion  of  that  politic  project 
of  France,  Lord  Wellesley  derived  the  means 
of  extending  and  fortifying  our  line  of  de- 
fence in  northern  Hindustan  ; not  only  by 
occupying  the  course  of  the  river  Jumnah, 
with  the  provinces  of  Uedlii  and  Agra, 
through  which  it  flows,  but  also  by  forming 
alliances  with  the  small  Hindu  principalities, 
inhabited  by  that  martial  and  generous  race, 
the  llliatore  Rajpoots,  who  had  solicited  our 
protection  against  the  merciless  ravages  of 
Holkar. 

“ By  the  occupation  of  those  provinces, 
we  carried  our  frontier,  in  one  broad  tin- 
btoken  line,  across  that  part  of  the  country 
through  which  alone  an- invading  army  from 
the  w est  ol  Asia  can  penetrate  into  our  do- 
minions;— and  by  those  alliances  we  engaged 
the  attachment  of  a people,  characterised  by 
their  fidelity  no  less  than  by  their  courage, 
who  possess  that  tract  of  country  which  ex- 
tends from  the  pat  itlcss  desert  of  Moultan,  to 
the  province  ol  Agra  on  the  west,  and  to  the 
river  Seraswatee  on  the  north;  so  that  an 
invading  enemy,  from  the  west  of  Asia, 
could  not  form  a junction  with  Holkar  or 
Scindeah,  whose  dominions  lie  to  the  south 
of  that  tract,  without  passing  through  it. 

“ In  extending  our  frontier,  and  in  form- 
ing these  alliances,  Lord  Wellesley,  Icon, 
cetve,  had  it  in  view  to  improve  a principal 
object  of  llte  Glide  arrangements — that  of 
strengthening  and  multiplying  our  securities 
iti  that  quarter  of  our  dominions,  which  is 
alone  accessible  to  the  attack  of  a continental 
invader,  lie  saw,  that  though  one  instrument 
of  French  policy  was  destroyed,  w hich  had 
threatened  us  with  immediate  danger,  the 
present  ruler  of  France,  still  constantly  and 
systematically  pursuing  his  purpose,  would 
never  abandon  the  hope  of  extinguishing 
our  power  in  the  east.  I Its  lordship- saw, 
that  after  he  had  conquered  by  Ids  arms, 
or  subdued  by  liis  policy,  the  fallen  mo- 
narchies and  feeble  governments  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  be  would  again  cast 
bis  mind  upon  Asia;  and  that,  invigorated 
by  the  collective  resources  of  those  subju- 
gated kingdoms,  and  animated  with  a fresh 
fury,  he  would  form  a new  and  extensive 
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scheme  for  (he  invasion  of  India.  His  lord- 
slii|>  saw,  liiat  in  the  formation  of  that 
scheme  lie  would  endeavour  to  attach  to 
his  interests  the  slates  of  Persia  and  Cabul, 
and  after  concluding  alliances  with  them, 
he  could  gradually  orgauize,  in  those  coun- 
tries, a French  Asiatic,  army — the  only- 
means  hy  which  it  is  practicable  to  invade 
jour  dominions  in  India  with  a chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

“ These  things  his  lordship  contemplated 
with  the  mind  of  a statesman,  who  pene- 
trated into  the  vast  designs  of  our  enemy, 
who  could  not  think  it  wise  to  delay  our 
preparations  for  resistance  until  those  de- 
signs were  actually  put  in  execution,  who, 
therefore,  constructed  a permanent  system 
of  defence  against  them,  and  who  repre- 
sented, in  impressive  and  luminous  language, 
the  dangers  which  lie  thus  saw  from  afar. 

AVIMO  VIDIT,  IVGFNIfl  COMFLIXUS  CST, 
I LOQU1LNTIA  ILl.VMIN  A VI T. 

“ Those  dangers  are  now  no  longer  mat- 
ter ot  speculation.  France  has  actually  formed 
an  alliance  with  Persia,  and  is  at  this  mo- 
ment organizing  in  that  country  an  army  lur 
the  invasion  of  India.  By  the  next  accounts, 
we  may  expect  to  hear  of  the  French  com- 
mander in  Persia  having  formed  a similar 
alliance  with  the  more  powerful  state  of 
Cabul,  and  of  his  having  also  obtained  the 
permission  ot  its  monarch  to.  organise  and 
discipline  an  army  of  Ins  warlike  subjects, 
with  a view  to  the  conquest  of  Hindustan, 
that  great  object  of  his  hereditary  ambi- 
tion. 

“ In  these  preparations  for  the  invasion 
id  India,  the  most  confident  and  intrepid 
statesman  might  sec  something  to  appre- 
hend; but  he  would  he  powerfully  struck 


SHAKSPEAIIE. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Act  1.  Scene  2. 

Aitt . Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  gene- 
ral tongue ; , 

Name  Cleopatra  as  she's  call’d  in  Borne  : 

Bail  thou  in  i.  Ivin's  plnasc;  and  taunt 
my  faint's 

Midi  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and 
malice 

Have  power  to  utter.  O,  then  we  bring 
forth  wads, 

11  Iteii  on  r quick  winds  lie  Still ; 

rTTAHESE  last  remarkable  words  seem 
JL  to  have  been  suggested  to  the 
poet’s  ‘thoughts  by  the  different  ap- 
pearances which  the  sea  presents  in  a 
iulm  and  in  a storm,  lit  a storm  the 


with  the  comprelwnsive  wisdom  of  that  po- 
licy, by  which  such  ample  means  for  re? 
sisting  it  had  been  arranged  and  consoli- 
dated. 

“ Yet  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  a 
generous  magnanimity,  seeing  nothing  to 
fear,  have  actually  dissolved  those  alliances 
with  the  Rajpoot  princes,  which  foimed  a 
small,  hut  an  important  liuk  in  our  chain 
of  defence,  and  have  thus  delivered  hack 
to  the  vindictive  rapacity  of  Ilolkar  those 
brave  men  who  had  sought  our  protection* 
and  had  identified  their  interests  with  ours. 
And  the  arrangements  in  Oude,  which  con- 
stitute the  foundation  of  our  whole  system  of 
defence  against  the  menaced  invasion  of 
France,  and  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impracticable  to  have  furnished  sup- 
plies in  dial  province  for  an  army  adequate 
to  resist  it,  are  at  this  moment  about  to  lie 
exhibited  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
ground  of  criminal  charge,  fraught  with  ruia 
milt  discredit  to  thy  country.” 

We  concur,  however,  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, in  the  expression  of  a confident 
hope,  that  this  nation  will  come  to  a 
different  conclusion,  and  that,  with  an 
eulire  conviction  of  the  security  'ni  which 
this  great  measure  has  placed  our  In- 
dian dominions,  as  well  as  of  “ its  en- 
lightened forethought,  unimpeachable 
rectitude,  and  sound  policy,”  the  public 
will,  to  use  Mr.  Campbell’s  words,  he  of 
opinion,  that  the  “ whole  charge  is  a 
tissue  of  falsehood  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, more  gross  and  palpable  than  any 
with  which  parliament  or  the  country 
was  ever  before  attempted  to  be  de- 
luded.” 

London , 12 III  March , ISOS. 


hidden  treasures  of  the  deep  are  dis- 
closed, Things  valuable  are  then, 
brought  forth.  But,  when  the  quick 
winds  lie  still ; that  is,  when  the  tem- 
pest ceases,  and  a calm  succeeds,  only, 
weeds  appear.  For  such  is  the  appear- 
ance ns  inch  the  sea  exhibits,  when  its 
tranquillity  is  restored.  Those  weeds, 
which  had  been  uprooted  during  the 
storm,  appear,  w hen  that  is  over,  loose- 
ly floating  upon  tile  water;  aud  with 
these  is  its  surface  covered.  The 

quick  winds  express  the  passions;  by 
which  when  the  mind  is  agitated  some- 
thing valuable  is  thrown- up.  But,  in 
the  calm,  when  ourquivk  winds  lie  still ; 
when  no  passionate  emotion  is. excited, 
the  little  we  then  say  is  said  with  indif- 
ference ; without  energy  and  without 
tiled.  Whqt  we  then  bring  forth  is  as 
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worthless  as  those  weeds  are,  that  over- 
spread the  deep,  when  the  storm  has 
subsided. 

Speak  to  me  therefore  home,  saith 
.Antony  to  the  Messenger.  , Mince  not 
the  general  tongue.  Name  Cleopatra 
as  tier  foes  have  named  her.  Rail  as 
Eulvia  rails.  Spare  not  even  me ; but 
taunt  my  faults  with  such  full  licence, 
as  both  truth  and  malice  have  power  to 
utter,  in  the  ardour  of  zeal  and  the 
effervescence  of  passion.  0,  thru  we 
bring  forth  weeds,  when  our  quick 
winds  lie  still ; Thus  far  the  allu- 

sion seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  sea;  but  for  an  explanation ofwhat 
follows,  we  must  look  to  the  land. 

— and,  our  ills  told  us 

Is  us  our  earing., 

And,  the  tolling  us  of  our  ills,  in  the 
manner  now  suggested,  contributes  to 
remove  them  ; as  our  earing,  that  is,  as 
our  ploughing-up  of  the  soil,  contri- 
butes to  destroy  the  weeds  that  infest 
it.  ‘ R. 


On  the  Tiiportavci'.  and  present  State 
of  the  Silk  Manufactory. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 
sir,  Spilal-ftelds,  11  ih  Feb.  1808. 

WHILE  I,  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  Magazine  (in  Hie 
former  volumes  of  which  I have  re- 
marked, that  you  have,  on  several  oc- 
casions, turned  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  state  of  the  silk  manu- 
factory in  ihis  district*),  attempt  to 
pursue  the  same  important  object,  per- 
mit me  to  observe,  that  it  is  one  in 
which  I feel  myself,  though  not  pecuni- 
arily, certainly,  to  a great  degree,  phi- 
lanlhropically  interested,  because  1 do 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  know  of  any 
other  species  of  weaving  the  produc- 
tions of  w hich  are  so  beautiful,  so 
various  in  their  textures,  so  ingenious 
in  their  execution,  or  which  contribute 
§o  much  to  the  display  of  grace  and  ele- 
gance, and.  consequently,  add  so  largely 
to  the  polish  of  tivil  society  and  the 
ornament  of  human  life. 


* An  Address  In  the  Ladies  in  Behalf  of 
the  Silk  Manufactory,  Yol.  XL.  p.  268. 

Observations  ou  the  Silk  Manufactory, 
2 bid.  p.  466. 

Observations  on  the  Silk  Trade,  &c.  Vol. 
XLII.  pp.  349,  449,  and  jossl/n. 


These,  sir,  are  the  external,  the  ap- 
parent advantages  of  the  silk  manu- 
factory; let  us,  secondly,  for  a moment, 
consider  it  in  a domestic  point  of  view, 
and  then  briefly  allude  to  its  political 
importance  in  the  general  system  of 
tradb. 

Considered  as  a domestie  employ- 
ment, affording  the  means  of  existence 
to  thousands  of  families,  in  this  district 
in  particular,  the  manufacture  of  silk  in 
all  its  various  branches,  modes,  divi- 
sions, and  subdivisions,  claims  our  at- 
tention ; while  it  is,  in  its  operations, 
calculated  to  excite  our  wonder,  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  that  (in  many  of 
its  processes)  depends  so  much  upon  the 
individual  ingenuity  of  its  artisans;  so 
there  are  none  in  which  these  are  more 
domesticated,  where  they  are  more  at 
home,  and  able  to  work  with  their 
wives  and  children,  who,  in  the  lower 
branches  of  weaving  and  preparing  silk, 
may  all  find  employment,  and,  by  tiieir 
exertions,  contribute  to  that  heart-felt 
satisfaction  which  must,  and  does  result 
from  the  conjunction  of  relative  labour. 

In  this  manufacture  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  very  few  instances,  considering 
the  number  of  individuals  employed) 
the  men,  as  has  been  observed,  are 
more  domesticated  than  in  most  others  ; 
the  morals  of  youth  arc  also  less  liable 
to  be  tainted  than  in  those  where  a 
great  number  of  persons  work  together 
in  the  same  shop,  or  series  of  shops ; 
and,  where  they  can  by  their  exertions 
derive  a proper  maintenance  (which,  I 
fear,  is  not  entirely  the  case  with  the  silk- 
veinderS),  both  cleanliness  and  decorum 
are  more  observable  than,  perhaps,  a- 
mong  any  other  species  of.  artiiicers  in 
the  metropolis. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  present  race 
of  journeymen  and  women  silk-weavers, 
that  a laudable  pride  has  for  some  years 
reigned  amongst  them  with  respect  to 
external  appearance,  which  has  not  only 
lifted  them  above  their  predecessors, 
but  introduced  into  their  minds  a habit 
of  thinking  and  judging  for  themselves 
rather  than  adopting  the  examples  of 
others;  the  result  of  which  has  been, 
the  conviction,  that  true  happiness  was 
only  to  be  found  at  home,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  only  resided  ar.d  was  con- 
sistent with  sobriety,  order,  and  de- 
corum. 

In  a political  point  of  view,  the  sii.k 
manufactory,  as  a- source  of  employ-, 
meat,  and,  from  its  materials,  au  ob- 
ject of  revenue,  certainly  deserves  the. 
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greatest  encouragement,  both  legisla- 
tive and  popular.  It  is,  next  to  the 
woollev,  the  most  ancient  in  this  king- 
dom. There  are,  1 think,  traces  of  the 
importation  of  Silk,  though  probably 
then  in  a manufactured  state,  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Its 
progression  is  curious,  us  it  seems  to 
have  expanded  with  the  expansion  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  its  concomi- 
tant, civilization  ; hut  the  termination 
of  the  first  crusade  has  been  consi- 
dered as  the  period  when  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  whicl;  had,  perhaps,  been 
before  attempted,  derived  its  firm  esta- 
blishment and  improvement  among  those 
of  a number  of  other  arts  which  that 
event  introduced,  and  which  the  adven- 
turers iu  subsequent  expeditions  of  the 
like  nature,  at  their  return,  fostered  and, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  those  times, 
perfected. 

The  display  of  silk  in  London  on  two 
solemn  occasions,*  in  the  years  1 ‘251  and 
1 vi7 -I , is  slated  to  have  been  immense; 
and  we  have  an  account,  that  twenty- 
one  years  after,  viz..  1'2‘Jj,  the  silk  ma- 
nufacture continued  in  a most  nourish- 
ing state  in  several  parts  of  Asia,  a 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  may  aptly 
be  termed  its  cradle , and  which  we 
apprehend,  notwithstanding  what  has 
been  lately  said  of  Italy,  is,  in  many 
parts,  a climate  the  most  congenial  to 
the  breeding  and  nurture  of  the  insect 
from  which  the  raw  material  is  pro- 
duced. 

In  I455,t  and  t463,  we  find  the 
manufacture  of  silk  recognized  in  the 
statutes.  Many  articles  of  that  fabric 
being  then  made  by  English  women, 
the  importation  of  such  from  the  con- 
tinent was  prohibited. 

These  prohibitions  of  the  importation 
of  foreigu  wrought  silks  operated  at  all 
times  in  favour  of  the  artisans  of  our 
own  country;  they  gave  a fresh  stimu- 
lus to  tlie  circulation  of  our  manufac- 
tures, and  added  new  energy  to  the  exer- 
tions of  ingenuity  and  industry:  there- 
fore those  salutary  measures  appear  to 
have  beenrevived  at  every  period  when 
the  trade  languished,  particularly  iu 
1433,  1504,  and,  at  intervals,  down  to 
the  present  times. 

With  respect  to  the  present  times, 


* flu-  marriage  of  Alexan  ter  III.  King  of 
Scotland,  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  III-  and 
I the  coronay.m  of  Edward  I. 

t Vide  somites  3d  lien.  VI.  c.  5.  and 
B Edw.  IV.  c.  4. 

| Europ.  Mug.  HolUM.  ''larch,  1808. 
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when  the  silk  manufacture,  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  briefiy  to  slate  the 
importance,  again  languishes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  the  raw  material 
from  Italy,  I should,  sir,  be  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  ingenious  cor- 
respondents, who  would  take  the  trou- 
ble, to  inform  me,  whether,  by  certain 
processes  in  the  preparation,  &c.  the 
silk  of  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  Hin- 
dustan might  not  be  made  to  answer 
every  purpose  of  that  which  is  termed 
Piedmont?  This,  to  me,  seems  to  be 
an  important  point  to  be  ascertained, 
ami  one  which,  from  an  inspection  of 
the  wrought  articles  imported  from  our 
Asiatic  provinces,  will,  l ardently  hope, 
be  answered  in  favour  of  the  material, 
if  properly  pn pared,  being  applicable 
to  every  operation  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture in  this  kingdom. 

1 am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant. 

11.  it. 
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Bidding  his  amazing  mind  attend. 

And,  with  heroic  patience,  years  on  years 
Deep  searching,  saw  at  last  t lie  system  dawn, 
And  shine,  of  ait  his  race,  on  him  alone. 

Thomson. 

WE  have  received  the  following 
communication,  and  with  plea- 
sure introduce  it  to  our  readers. 


To  the  Editor  of  E.  II.  L.  and  M. 

SIR, 

The  house  where  the  illustrious  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  boru  is  situated  at  an 
inconsiderable  village, called  Woolsthorp, 
and  he  received  his  education  at  the 
adjacent  borough  of  Grantham.  Being 
on  a journey  through  that  part  of  the 
couutry,  I visited  the  place.  A woman 
of  decent  appearance  and  prepossessing 
address  conducted  me  through  the  dif- 
ferent apartments.  I explored  with  the 
utmost  minuteness  and  attention  the 
room  in  which  our  great  philosopher 
was  first  introduced  to  that  world  on 
which  he  conferred  an  obligation  only 
inferior  to  that  which  commanded  it* 
existence. — “ God  said,  let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light” — Sir  Isaa# 
Newton  communicated  to  us  the  nature 
of  that  fight,  and  described  its  admir- 
able perfection.  With  profound  ad  ora- 
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lion  we  bow  to  the  Author  of  all  things 
— with  gratitude  we  acknowledge  the 
infinite  services  of  the  commentator  of 
nature,  and  with  veneration  we  pro- 
nounce his  immortal  name.  The  frail 
and  perishable  monuments  of  art  may 
convey  to  posterity  the  memory  of 
some  ; but  the  name  of  Newton  is 
engraved  on  the  aspect  of  nature ; his 
reputation  is  as  durable  as  the  elements 
of  which  matter  is  composed.  Virgil 
flattered  Augustus  with  a seat  in  the 
constellation  between  the  Scorpion  and 
Virgo : 

" Anne,  novum  tardis  sidus  te  mensibus  addas, 
Qua  locusj'rigonem  inter,  Cheliisque  sequentes 
P and  it  ur : ip  if  ti’oi  jam  brackiu  coutruhit  ar- 
dent 

Scorpios,  ct  ccelijustn  plus  parte  reiiquit 

But  Sir  Isaac  Newton  took  possession 
of  all  the  luminaries  of  heaven:  the 
bond  by  which  his  name  is  connected 
with  them  is  indissoluble,  and  the  hemi- 
sphere derives  additional  lustre  when 
viewed  with  the  philosophical  optics 
with  which  he  has  supplied  mankind. 

Over  the  mantle-piece  of  the  room  in 
which  Sir  Isaac  was  born,  there  is  an  in- 
scription, containing  an  account  of  the 
year  of  his  nativity,  with  the  following 
two  lines  from  Pope : — 

“ Nature,  and  Nature’s  laws,  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  said,  ‘ Let  Newton  be,’  and  all  was 
light.” 

The  room  is  dark  and  obscure,  possess- 
ing only  one  small  window  : it  now  con- 
tains two  beds.  In  an  adjoining  room 
is  a small  partition,  which  the  mistress 
of  the  house  informed  me  was  the  fa- 
vourite retreat  of  Hr  Isaac,  ancEthe 
place  where  many  of  his  hours  of  re- 
flection and  study  were  spent.  It  is  now 
appropriated  as  a deposit  for  the  apples 
produced  in  the  garden.  The  intelli- 
gent reader  will  recollect,  it’  was  the 
fall  of  an  apple  which  first  excited  the 
attention  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  philo- 
sophical pursuits;  and  to  which  casual 
occurrence  the  world  is,  perhaps,  in- 
debted for  its  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  gravitation.  This  idea, 
therefore,  of  preserving  apples  in  the 
place  is  not  ridiculous,  but  may  be  an 
auxiliary  in  the  association  of  ideas. 

This  little  study  was  formerly  orna- 
mented with  a window,  hut,  as  the  wo- 
man of  the  house  pertinently  observed, 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  window  -tax  enveloped 
it  in  darkness. 

I descended  the  stair-case,-  which  is 
7 ‘ 


narrow,  into  the  garden,  where  I had 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  venerable 
tree  planted  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Isaac. 
It  is  now  in  a slate  of  rapid  decay,  and 
subject  to  the  dilapidations  not  only  of 
time,  but  of  the  curious  traveller.  I 
imitated  the  example  of  many  others, 
who  had  apparently  testified  their  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  its  planter 
by  breaking  oil’  a small  part  of  the 
tree. 

The  house  is  small  and  white,  but 
derives  a very  venerable  appearance 
from  its  antiquity. 

The  ancestors  of  Sir  Isaac  were  lords 
of  the  manor,  and  this  is  the  house 
where  they  constantly  resided. 

The  surrounding  country  is,  I dare 
say,  in  summer  beautifully  interesting 
and  picturesque,  presenting  a variegated 
scenery  of  well-cultivated  and  luxuriant 
fields,  neatly-constructed  cottages,  with 
spacious  and  magnificent  country-seats ; 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  property 
of  Sir  William  Manners,  Bart,  and  is 
contiguous  to  a villagecailed  Buckmin- 
ster. 

It  may  he  useful,  sir,  to  inform  fu- 
ture travellers,  who  may  be  animated 
by  the  same  curiosity  as  myself,  that 
the  mental  gratification  I have  de- 
scribed was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice 
of  one  shilling. 

I am,  sir, 

Your  well-wisher, 

T . 


Some  Account  of  the  late  Lieut. -Colon el 
Irving. 

ON  Thursday,  February  4.  died,  at 
Bath,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Irving, 
aged  51 , late  of  the  1st  West  India  regi- 
men!. He  left  England  in  July  last, 
for  Jamaica,  where  he  commenced  his 
military  career  above  thirty  years  ago. 
lie  returned  the  latter  end  of  January, 
in  a Falmouth  packet,  after  a most 
boisterous  passage ; when  the  ocean 
was  agitated  by  storms,  and  tire  coasts 
strewrecl  with  shipwrecks. 

They  had  no  sooner  entered  the  hot 
latitudes,  in  the  outward  voyage,  before 
his  health  began  to  sink  under  the  heat 
of  that  insatiable  climate  ; and  he  was 
soon  so  reduced  in  body  and  mind,  as  to 
he  incapable  of  doing  his-duty,  or  ot 
giving,  after  his  return,  a collected  ac- 
count of  any  transaction,  lie  knew, 
that  on  his  not  bring  able  to  procurer 
leave  of  absence,  that  he  was  removed 
from  the  2d  West  India  regiment  into 
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l!ie  first,  to  allow  the  sale  of  his  com- 
mission, and  as  the  only  possible  mode 
by  which  he  could  return  home.  His 
family  was,  in  truth,  the  compass  of  his 
soul;  and  the  only  distinct  ray  of  his 
once  strong  intellectual  powers  was, 
to  point  out  their  place  of  abode. 

He  left  Falmouth  in  the  mail,  but 
was  obliged  to  stop  on  the  road,  he 
knew  not  whither;  and  the  next  day 
came  in  a chaise  to  his  wife’s  lodgings 
at  Clifton.  Iler  servant,  shocked  at  his 
appearance,  asked,  “ Filial  he  wanted, 
and  who  lie  was?"  Jn  a voice  as  hollow 
as  if  issuing  from  a tomb,  he  replied, 
“ -All  that  remains  of  Colonel  Ir- 
ving !” 

We  must  draw  a veil  over  the  meet- 
ing with  his  family,  who  fondly  hoped 
he  was  in  health,  but  naturally  thought 
he  was  in  Jamaica. 

Mrs.  Irving  was  constantly  about  him, 
until  death  cut  oft'  his  mortal  part ; 
and  was  herself  so  reduced,  by  her 
unremitting  watchfulness  by  day  and 
night  after  night,  and  from  exquisite 
agony,  she  would  probably  have  sunk 
under  it,  if  the  eldest  son,  a captain  in 
the  62d  regiment,  had  not  fortunately 
procured  leave  of  absence,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  filial  affliction,  most  manfully 
soothed  and  upheld  his  parent. 

In  this  last  act,  who  can  account  for 
the  want  of  essential-  assistance  towards 
a broken  down  old  soldier,  when  no  hu- 
mane being  stepped  out  of  ii is  way  to 
see  him  safe  moored  r 

If  he  was  boisterous,  and  would  ob- 
stinately follow  his  wandering  opinions, 
the  cause  was  not  in  his  nature,  but  in 
his  disease  ; and  he  the  more  required 
Ihe  commiseration  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  such  medical  advice,  or  even  coer- 
cion, as  might  be  necessary;  if  these 
had  been  attended  to  at  Falmouth, 
after  the  hurry  of  disembarking  and 
before  (lie  deadly  jumble  in  the  mail- 
coach.  his  wile  would  soon  have  been 
with  him,  and  there  might  still  have 
been  hopes:  alas!  they  are  vanished; 
and  a heart  hath  ceased  to  heat  which 
was  ever  alive  to  his  family,  to  friend- 
ship, to  his  country. 

More  than  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
the  painful  writer  of  this  commenced 
his  acquaintance  with  him;  and  for 
the  first  three  years,  not  a day  scarcely 
passed  unvisited  by  a friend,  nor  did  I 
et er  see  his  open  countenance  deformed 
with  a frown.  We  have  since,  at  pe- 
riods, met  or  corresponded,  and  were 
(as  usual;  every  day  . together  ; his  ho- 


nest glow,  in  speaking  of  old  times, 
of  the  present;  his  Briton  like  zeal; 
his  scope  of  mind  on  large  military 
movements,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
ininutiip-,  had  been  so  intimately  his 
consideration,  the  writer  presumes  not, 
in  saying,  had  he  met  with  success* 
iu  proportion  to  his  long  standing,  ac- 
tual employ,  and  deserts,  he  must  have 
been  of  high  rank,  and  a distinguished 
military  commander. 

He  had  lately  drilled  and  organized  a 
regiment  wiili  such  exertion,  that  lie 
received  the  express  approbation  of 
the  commander  in  chief;  and  though 
he  firmly  held  the  reins  of  discipline, 
his  natural  good  temper  was  constantly 
about  him,  and  he  was  idolized  by  his 
men.  At  the  Bahamas , where  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  command,  for  a consider- 
able time,  the  natives  expressed  a deep 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  his  government, 
and  most  liberally  subscribed  to  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  out  prints  from  his 
drawings  of  their  islands  and  other  West 
India  ports. 

lie  not  only  took  sketches  as  a good 
engineer,  where  it  might  be  profes- 
sionally useful,  but  any  landscape  that 
Struck  his  fancy;  and  at  the  very  time 
he  received  his  fatal  orders,  lie  was 
going  oil  with  a set  of  exquisite  draw- 
ings of  the  scenery  about  St.  Vincent’s 
Hocks  and  Clifton  Downs,  one  of  which 
is  in  the  writer’s  family. 

So  truly  unassuming  was  this  worthy 
man,  that  many  meritorious  and  honour- 
able circumstances  could  only  be  drawn 
from  him  at  the  call  of  friendship. 

One  morning  (it  was  but  in  July  last) 
he  came  to  me,  with  his  youngest 
daughter,  whose  face  was  bloated  with 
crying.  1 had  been  waiting  for  him 


* II?  was  one  of  those  patient  lahmtrrrj 
who  served  llie  blockade  and  through  t lie 
(over  arson  ne  d)  siege  of  Gibraltar!  the 
then  lock-up  station  of  the  army — a loss  to 
those  officers  never  lo  be  got  over,  but  in  a 
few  solitary  instances,  and  those  only  by 
exalted  interest  or  extreme  good  fortune. 
Promotion  was  necessarily  refused  out  of  the 
garrson  pari  of  the  blockade  and  during  ihe 
siege  : and  a captain  in  a young  regiment 
lold  the  writer,  lie  had  “on hj  been  eleven 
months  in  the  army,"  and  asked  him,  "how 
he  must  place  his  men  in  case  of  attack — 
as  it  was  lhc>/?rsf  guard  be  had  ever  mount- 
ed.’'— Thus  did  some  captains  come  over 
the  heads  of  old  subalterns,  that  were  lite- 
rally not  in  the  army  when  orders  that 
promotion  was  not  to-be  allowed  out  of  the 
garrison  ’were  made  known.' 
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twohours.  TTrsilenlly  put  a letter  info 
my  hands  “for  his inunediatelyjoiuing 
a transport  a^  hpithead  under  sailing 
orders  for  Jamaica.”  His  family  most 
earnestly  entreated  him  to,  sell  out. 
“ No,  my  friend,  l cannpt — 1 will  not 
do  it;  but  1 was  in  hopes  of  being  in- 
dulged with  a respite,  ftntil  a brevet 
promotion,*  and  then  I might  have 
Beep  excused : — it  never  shall  be  named, 
that  Jon v Irvin r,  quits  the  service,  when 
ordered  to  a climate  in  which  he  has 
more  than  onee  most  dreadfully  suf- 
fered, and  which  may  he  fatal  to  me: 
but  I h ave  still  a strong  constitution  ; 
and  as  long  as  it  holds  up,  my  resolu- 
tion will  never  slacken  ; nor  do  I doubt 
of  soon  again  seeing  m v beloved  family, 
and  you  my  ancient  friend.” 

1 saw  him  scarcely  again,  until  on  the 
bed  of  sickness— ‘the  shrivelled  remains 
of  a once  most  robust  man — and  when 
his  eyes  were  closed  in  death.  He  has 
left  two  sons  and  two  daughters:  the 
eldest  is  married  to  the  very  learned 
orientalist, Sir  William  Onsley  ; Captain 
Irving  is  in  the  2d  battalion  of  the  62d 
regiment ; the  youngest,  is  at  school : — 
they  should  have  claims  on  their  coun- 
try, from  the  many  well-performed  du- 
ties of  their  honest  and  honourable  fa- 
ther, who  in  person  and  disposition 
was 

Mild  ns  a lamb,  and  as  a lion  strong. 

Bath , Feb.  18,  J.  B. 


Statistical  Observations  on  the  Bills 
of  Mortality. 

To  the  Editor  of  thcEuropcan  .Magazine. 

SIR, 

I HAVE  read,  with  great  satisfaction, 
the  account  of  the  regular  returns 
of  the  parish-clerk  ofht.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch ; and  am  imly  surprised,  that  po- 
sitive correctness  iu  every  parish  in  the 
kingdom  is  not  insisted  on. 

I have  often  argued  on  the  absurdity 
of  our  weekly  bills;  yet  have  as  often 
been  answered,  “ they  are  sufficiently 
correct — they  givefrom  the  same  sources 
every  week,  and  therefore  shew  the  pro- 
portion." 

This  is  worse  and  worse:  — we  ought 
to  know  how  rj any  are  burn,  dead 
or  alive , and  how  many  die-  Next, 
as  to  the  diseases,  let  them  he  given 
in  by  an  attestation  of  a medical  man. 

■*  He  was  pear  tep  years  a heuteiuiit- 
colpncl.  ' 


But  how  is  all  this  to  be  effected  ? 
Nothing  so  easy  :'  let  an  act  of  Par- 
liament be  passed  imposing  a penalty 
on  neglect  of  information  to  the  parish- 
officer  ; and  let,  every  parish  be  pro- 
vided with  a register-book,  with  all 
proper  heads,  printed  with  ruled  lines, 
to  prevent  error ; let  the  arrangement 
be  so  made  as  that  very  little  writing  be 
necessary  to  the  officer;  and  let  the 
party  giving  the  account  he  asked  the 
following  questions  : — Describe, 

1st,  The  house  where  the  birth  or  death 
has  been.  « 

2d,  The  name  of  the  party  born  or  de- 
ceased (which  would  shew  the 
sex). 

3d,  The  father  or  mother,  or  both. 

4th,  The  relation  of  the  party,  if  (lend 
(and  the  name  of  the  house- 
keeper.) 

5th,  The  exact  time  of  the  birth,  or 
death. 

6th,  The  cause  (if  death). 

7th,  The  age  (if  ditto). 

8th,  The  day  of  giving  the  name,  and 
the  day  of  christening,  or  cir- 
cumcision ; for  quakers  and  bap- 
tists do  not  christen ; but  the  dis- 
sen'ers  have  a register,  in  Bed- 
cross-street,  where  a very  good 
certificate  is  procured  of  the  en- 
try, and  which  is  to  he  signed  by 
the  midwifeand  some  friend,  who, 
knowing  the  parents,  and  is  pre- 
sent at  the  birth,  assures thetrutti 
ol  the  description. 

Let  a'so  the  midwives  keep  a similar 
hook;  to  enter,  in  some  way.  the  hour 
of  every  birth,  and  be  bound  to  make 
tlie  further  entry  of  the  name,  and  dale 
of  baptism,  by  the  solemn  assurance  of 
the  parents. 

J.et  him  (suppose  a surgeon)  also 
have  a hook  of  deaths  and  diseases,  in 
which  lie  shall  he  hound  to  enter  the 
hour,  if  he  knows  it,  or  by  a similar 
solemn  assurance  of  the  family,  and 
therein  state  the  disorder,  and  sign  the 
public  certificate.* 


* This  register  would  often  put  a man  in 
the  possession  of  his  estates,  &c.  at  the  true 
fnue  rtf  his  coming  of  age,  not  twenty-one. 
years  after  ti is  register  6t  baptism.  A case 
which  I lately  knew,  where  seven  cliddien 
were  to  wait  lor  the  distribution  of  ibeir  for- 
tune^ when  the  youngest  arrived  at  twentv- 
otie,  that  child  was  three  years  old  when 
baptized,  in  course  twenty-four  when  he 
topld  he  oply  twenty- one  by  the  register. 
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By  this  means,  all  births,  diseases, 
and  deaths  would  be.  completely  ex- 
plained. Let  there  he  a return  as  often 
as  agreeable;  and  being  published  in 
London  as  a monthly  return,*  would  be 
as  well,  and  much  less  trouble  than  it 
weekly  ; then  a complete  annual  re- 
turn (to  include  the  Slstof  December), 
and  he  published  in  an  annual  bill ; 
and  oblige  every  housekeeper  to  have 
a copy,  at  a very  small  expense,  except 
that  the  poor  should  be  allowed  them 
gratis,  and  the  rich  give  as  they  please, 
to  a fund  that  must  be  sacred  I «>  no 
other  purpose  thdn  the  expense  of 
books,  certificates,  and  printed  hill;. 

By  this  means  the  annual  account 
must  be  complete  ; and  not  only  so, 
but  an  annual  return  of  the  population 
may  be  easily  got. 

1 am,  sir,  yours, 

1 3/A  I'eh.  1808.  A CO K R ECT  M A X. 


1».S.  I have  often  thought,  that  if 
parents  had,  on  the  hack  of  the  certi- 
ficate of  a child's  birth,  a sort  of  regis- 
ter ofdisorders  during  their  minority,  it 
would  tend  to  satisfy  themselves  aud 
their  connexions.  Thus:  — 


J803.  1st  Jan.  fi  morning,  A. R.  was  born. 
/See  certificate  on  oilier  side.) 

20,  : was  christened  at 

— , by  

minister. 

Feb. — had  meconium,  or  thrush. 
March — had 
April 


May 

&c. 

Oct.- 


-was  inoculated  with  the 
Cow  \ „ 

8 mall  j ox' 

Dec.  — had 

loOD.  Jan.— cut  first  tooth. 

March  — had  measles. 

April — had  whooping  cough. 

And  so  go  on  with  every  nameable  dis- 
order. 


The  wild  Lays  of  the  Warms r:  Bard, 
sung  to  the  11  a up  of  C ah. can. 


Lay  /. 

r yiFIF,  lays  of  the  hard  Caruth,  the 
JL  blue-eyed  hard,  the  minstrel  who 
sang  the  deeds  of  David,  son  of  Clwil- 
liain.  Arise,  Caruth  ! sing,  many  youths 
from  afar  eat  with  Llcwellm.  The 

* All  cities  and  large  towns  might  act  as 

Loudon. 


lovely  Brana  presides  at  the  feast. 
They  seek  her  love;  but  the  maid  of 
Diniiam  lives  but  for  David : the  lord* 
of  (iwent,  the  brave  warriors  of  Silu- 
risi,  seek  the  maid  in  marriage.  The 
castle  of  Diuham  is  mighty  to  view; 
it  lieth  north  of  the  great  city  : its  bat- 
teries what  foe  can  encounter : the  war- 
riors from  afar  waged  war  with  J.lewel- 
lin,  with  men  of  might  he  strove : hut 
the  spirit  of  peace  was  with  Llewellin, 
and  his  vassals  subdued  them.  I sing 
thy  glories,  O Diuham  ! The  moat  which 
cncloseth  thy  castle  is  fearful  to  view  ; 
the  stranger  vieweth  thy  turrets,  and 
wonderelh  at  thy  strength  ; but  the  evil 
spirit  wliisperetb  in  mine  ear,  thy  turrets 
shall  lie  low,  tiiy  glories  be  known  no 
more;  the  unborn  shall  pass  over  thv 
ruins,  and  heed  them  not.  Who  is  ho 
that  walketh  in  the  vale  ? he  is  tall  and 
comely, and  is  attended  by  men  of  might, 
it  is  Llewellin ; he  is  well  know'll  h\  the 
valiant  deeds  of  his  youth  : but  the  e»  il 
spirit  whispcretli  in  mine  ear,  Llewellin 
must  fall : the  high  grass  will  wave  over 
bis  grave,  and  the  mighty  deeds  of  bis 
youth  he  forgotten  I 

T.nv  IT. 

Tux f.  thine  harp,  OCarufh!  let  thy 
song  he  of  rejoicing  ; the  spirit  of  joy 
reigneth  in  the  castle,  and  Brana  is  fair 
to  view.  The  vaulted  chambers  prolong 
the  lay  of  the  minstrel:  a song  of  Ihe 
days  that  sleep  resounds  through  the 
castle.  I sing  of  the  days  that  are, 
not  the  days  of  tny  youth,  while  it  was 
yet  morning  with  me.  The  shades  of  the 
years  that  arc  past  smile  upon  me;  the 
remembrance  of  them  is  well  pleasing 
unto  my  soul.  Where  art  thou,  O Brana  1 
thou  sittest  with  kings;  Ihe  crowned 
heads  repent  gazing  upon  time  = thine 
eyes  are  blue,  0 maid  of  Dinhain  ! and 
toe  mother  of  Love  hath  lent  them  ex- 
pression. Thou  risest  as  the  goodly 
poplar;  aud  for  the  elegance  of  thy 
motion  there  is  no  simile.  Sing  unto 
me  as  thou  wort  wont:. sing  thou  in 
whom  my  soul  delightctfi:  let  me  hear 
the  soft  melody  of  thy  voice,  and  for 
awhile  1 shall  be  as  the  immortals. 
Why  tarriest  thou,  son  of  'G william  ? 
Arise  in  thy  strength,  and  hasten  hither. 
Cadwaller  the  unjust  wages  war  with 
Llewellin  ; he  seeks  the  life  of  Din- 
ham's  mighty  lord  : from  the  high 

eastern  battlements  1 behold  the  deadly 
foe  advancing;  the  castle  resounds 
nought  but  the  din  of  war  : Llewellin 
and  his  men  of  might  impatiently  await 
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the  tardy  foe  : their  souls  long  for  the 
tom  bat. 

O that  1 was  as  when  it  was  ret  morn- 
ins  with  me;  when  mine  arm  was  strong 
and  mighty;  when  I read  the  valiant 
deeds  ol’  my  fathers  and  aspired  after 
fame!  AP  CAKACTINA. 


Song  of  an  ancient  Briton,  or  Welch 
Chief. 

I. 

The  harp  of  my  fathers  is  hung  in  the  hall, 
No  longer  its  notes  greet 'mine  ear  : 

Let  I tie  dirae  softly  sound 
O'er  the  hallowed  ground 
Where  rests  the  remains  of  Gnuterre. 

II. 

The  harp  of  my  fathers  is  glorious  to  view, 
With  many  k trophy ’t is  hung: 

Lot  the  chiefs  passing  hy 
Gaze  with  watery  eye, 

And  by  them  ho  their  victories  sun". 

III. 

The  harp  of  my  fathers  no  longer  invites 
The  sons  of  Siluria  to  cjuoll 

The  proud  foes  of  Gwent, 

On  their  slavery  bent, 

Tor  whose  freedom  Gnuterre  noblv  fell. 

IV. 

The  harp  of  my  fathers,  whose  strings  were 
jet  black, 

All  the  bards  of  Siluria  have  prais'd  ; 

And  our  sages  can  tel!, 

When  its  owners  have  fell. 

Its  wild  notes  have  the  learned  amaz’d.* 

V*. 

The  harp  of  my  fathers  this  tribute  de- 
mands, 

Which  for  ages  and  ages  past  by 
Has  belong’d  to  our  race. 

Whose  descent  Would  ye  trace, 

Be  ye  warn’d  ’tis  in  vain  ve  would  tw. 

AP  CARACTINA. 


Grammatical  Strictures. 

“ No  errors  are  so  trivial,  but  they  deserve 
to  be  mended.”  Pope  to  Arbuthnot. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 
sir, 

AMONG  the  many  tracts  admitted 
into  your  invaluable  Magazine,  I 
observed  one, in  your  3 13th  number,  con- 
sisting of  “ Observations  on  the  Use  of 
the  Word  that,”  which,  upon  perusing, 
did  not  a little  stagger  me.  Not  pro- 
fessing much  grammatical  knowledge, 
and  still  less  of  philosophical  disquisi- 
tion, I was  at  a icss  how  to  reduce  the 


* The  Welch  still  have  a tradition,  that  the 
harp  of  a chief  who  fell  in  battle,  of  its  own 
accord  played  a solemn  dirge. 


whole  of  your  correspondent’s  ideas  into 
a proof  of liis  assertion  : — hut,  as  he  has 
promised  to  address  you  again  in  a more 
argumentative  viav,  1 shall  forbear,  for 
the  present,  making  any  remarks,  under 
the  hope  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  learning  (to  applaud  or 
to  celts  ire  which  he  seems  voluntarily 
to  have  entered  the  list  of  the  literati, 
and  boldly  to  challenge  criticism),  he 
wili  perform  his  promise. 

i shall,  sir,  trespass  upon  you  again 
on  this  important  subject,  when  this 
more  logical  for  ip  ” snail  make  its 
appearance,  should  these  few  lines  de- 
serve your  insertion,  as  a notice  of  the 
acceptation  of  the  challenge  of  your 
Chelsea  friend  ; nor  shall  i much  dread 
the  charge  of  being  “ an  unconscion- 
able fellow  for  i trust  I shall  he  able 

to  prove,  iu  defiance  of  a'i  the  most  co- 
gent reasoning  to  be  adduced  by  this 
most  learned  logician,  in  support  of  his 
(i  will  say)  hypothesis,  that  defnilion 
and  demonstration  have  very  different 
grammatical  applications  as  relative  to 
the  examples  quoted  ; that  “ that”  is 
not  an  article,  but  a demonstrative 
pronoun  ; and  that  too  from  the  two 
distinguished  authors  which  he  has 
quoted. 

I trust,  sir,  these  few  lines  will  he  in 
time  for  insertion  in  your  Magazine  for 
March,  should  you  not  be  prepared, 
from  an  abler  hand,  to  notice  the  sub- 
ject alluded  to,  and  thinking  or  agree- 
ing with  me  in  the  possibility  of  the 
thing  proposed. 

1 am  anxious  that  this  subject  should 
he  noticed,  and  have  embraced  the  fust 
opportunity,  on  my  return  to  town,  to 
lay  before  you  such  ideas  as  may  na- 
turally produce  the  promised  perform- 
ance. 

Remaining,  sir. 

Your  obliged  servant, 

Feb.  19,  1U08.  ~ N R . 

Observations  on  an  Article  of  Domes- 
tic Intelligence  front  I.ristol. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  .Mt  gazine. 
sin, 

1HAVR  been  amused,  by  reading  in 
your  number  for  January  {p.  i 0;, 
the  exploits  of  the  Bristol  hero  on  (Tit- 
ton  Downs;  no  such  battle  was  ever 
fought.  Clifton  J)ok»  is  no  manor; 
it  has  neither  game-keeper  nor  game; 
all  that  I ever  saw  there  have  been  a 
few  sheep,  and  frequent  and  numerous 
cosies  or  jackdaws.  It  is  one  of  those 
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fallacies  that  find  iheir  way  ir.to  the 
London  publications,  as  exercises  of 
ingenuity  for  I he  pleasure  of  deception, 
or  to  bring  persons  or  places  into  ridi- 
cule. 

Wcare  famed  for  boxing;  ami,  lay- 
ing aside  opinions  on  its  morality,  it 
certn'rily  shews  our  courage.  Those, 
s r,  v.iio  shrink  not  from  tnc  attack  ot 
a friend  and  countryman,  would  brave 
the  weapons  of  an  enemy,  would  burl 
destruction  on  a foe  who  should  invade 
our  land,  or  go  sporting  on  Clifton 
Downs. 

A truly  ludicrous*  circumstance  em- 
blazoned the  fame,  the  other  day.  of  our 
good  citizens  : We  had,  it  was  said, 
reared  a triumphal  arch  and  trophies 
of  victory  to  the  memory  of  the  im- 
mortal Nelson.  Sir,  we  venerate,  wc 
adore  h is  name;  blit  l lie  triumphal 
arch,  &c.  cons' sis  in  a brick  arch,  which 
a tall  man  by  stooping  might  contrive 
to  pass,  made  for  the  convenience  of 
passengers  through  ihe  narrow  gate- 
way of  St.  John’s,  and  two  oaken  turn- 
stiles. 

Ill  short,  sir,  I pay,  in  general,  a 
total  disregard  to  local  news  in  maga- 
zines. You  must  he  aware,  sir,  how  a 
tiling  gains  by  carriage  in  the  small 
circle  of  a man’s  acquaintance;  what 
must  it  then  before  it  reaches  London, 
and  where  it,  perhaps,  is  not  noticed,  or 
its  correctness  questioned. 

1 am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A BRISTOL  I’L'C’iI LIST. 


To  the  Editor  of  ihe  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

IN  the  description  given  of  Tan-yr- 
.1 'lit,  in  your  last  number,  I observe 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Welch  words  to 
be  mis  spelt.  In  the  first  place,  “ Tan- 
y-Iiali ” should  be  as  I have  written  it. 

“ Capel  ( a rig"  should  be  Capet  Cerig. 

“ Fetli  Cetesk"  Beth  Gelert. 

“ IJ nr  teach"  Harlech. 

“ / re-Mndoc" Tre-Madoc . 

“ Iraelh  Uacur" TraclhMawr. 

The  two  last  errors,  you  will  find,  are 
material,  as  they  are  quite  unintelligi- 
ble even  to  a Welchman  not  acquainted 
with  the  spot ; and  as  you  intend  to  give 
a second  \ icw  of  Tre-Madoc,  l hope  you 
will  excuse  this  officiousness  of  mine  in 
ottering  you  my  assistance  in  correcting 
the  above  orthographical  faults. 

1 am,  sir, 

Eeb.  3,  ISOS.  A CAMBRIAN. 


***  A Constant  Rr.vorn  has  also 
favoured  us  with  the  same  corrcclicyis, 
and  lias  added  the  meanings,  in  English, 
of  most  of  the  names ; viz. 

Tan-yr-Allt  (pronounced  Alhl),  under 
the  height,  or  hill. 

Capel  Cerig,  the  Slone  Oinpcf. 

Harlech  (pronounced  gutturally)  Castle, 
the  Castle  on  tlic  Hock. 

Tre-Madoc,  Modoc's  Town. 

Traetii  Mawr,  the  Great  Beach,  or  Sea 
Shore. 


POETRY. 


A DIALOGUE 


* BETWEEN  A V 

AMATEUR  ACTOKoniia  HATR-DRESSER. 
Spoken  as  a Proi occr  to  Bov  Ton,  «f  ihe 
Tufa  iricals,  at  Bp.yn-V-fxs,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  7,  1803. 

Written  by  W,  A.  M a docks,  Esq.  M.P. 

Scene — Eagles  Inn,  II  veihum. 

P R oroc.  ur.  discovered  at  his  toilette  in  a large 
wig,  under  the  hands  of  ihe  Hair-dresser. 
(advancing  ) 


« Tf’ASIIIOX 

sway," 


in  cv’ry  thing  bears  sov’rcign 


And  plays  and  perri ivies  have  now  iheir  day. 
A modish  man,  I burn  with  stage-struck 
passion. 


And  fur  my  wig, — ’tis  in  the  fullest  fashion. 

[Shakes  his  wg. 

Hair-dresser  seizes  Proeooue. 

H.  D.  Sit  down,  good  sir ! Indeed  1 cannot 
stop, 

I’ve  twenty  people  wait  ini  fit  mv  shop. 

P.  (sits  down,  then  starting  forward  in  a 
theatrical  reverie) 

“ Friends!  Romans!  Ci>nntr\ men  !” 

II.  D.  He’s  ott',  egad  ! 

P “ Lend  me  your  ears!  ” 

H.  D.  M y ears  — itte  fellow  ’«  mad.— 

[Aside. 

Though  well  they  might  be  spat’d,  you  so 
perplex  ’em. 

P.  “ I come  to  bury  Ctesar.” 

IJ.  D.  Wbni ! at  Wrexham? — 

Bury  ! lia,  Ha  ! (laughing)  Ho  ! lit)  I some 

slranue  mistake  here, 

To  send  Ib'r.pu'vdur  to  en  undertaker: 
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V h if,  sir!  you  undertake— 

P.  ' Yes ! every  part — 

F.ils  all'  ;<nd  Harlequin  with  all  my  iicai1 — 
And  li  t song  or  chorus  intervenes. 

I'll  sins:  Vm  all  myself  behind  the  scones. 
Thru  for  a prologue— -I  am  quite  perfection, 
To  charm  to  sleep  t1  e critic's  cncumspei  lion, 
To  win  the  ladies’  he  Tts  with  soil  persuasion, 
l.  n il  their  auge'-lnoks  appal  danniaiion. 
il.  1).  1 'o.i’t  S"  ear  1 oil  tie  i sit  don  n there, 
— there — I e steady  ! 

[ Vriafis  and  drerres  his  wig. 

Xriw  turn  y our  head— 

P.  Why,  a’lit  it  Turn’d  already? 

H.  I).  Egad  it  is  ami  I lic.iu  to  doubt, 
it,  being  turn’d  sooll,  it  a'litwciru  out.  [.IsiVc. 
p.  f advancing  ) F.ialumi's  the  thing.— A 
mall  as  w ell  may  he, 

If  not  in  fashion's  throng- — a Cherokee  : 

Then  sure  il  is  the  happiest  thing  oil  earth 
When  fashion  sanetions  miutVenditig  nnri  h. 
Yes!  happy  they,  who  fin  this  blood-siasn’d 
age, 

When  havoc,  death,  and  desolation  rage) 
Confine  their  mama,  in  such  tragic  day  s, 

To  wearing  killing  w igs — and  him  re/' ring  plays. 
JIaii  1 harmless  lu  roes,  had!  with  pride  l 
greet 

Such  crowds  of  killing  wigs  in  every  sired  1 
All  shapes,  and  colours,  brown,  red,  black, 
and  lair ; 

All  sorts,  and  all  quite  new  — except  the  hair. 
See  tender  misses  mount  the  lic.icesl  Urtilux, 
Ann  st  our  hearts,  and  with  hail-triggers 
shoot  Us  ; 

While  cruel  beaux  with  perukes  coil’d  so 
clever, 

Think  to  destroy  a lady's  peace  for  ever. 
Judges  wear  killing  wigs, — and  t en  Jack- 
Catch 

Plays  not  his  part,  but  in  a killing  scratch. 

Ill  crowds  as  luun’ious,  and  as  dong  inns 
too. 

We  Bon  Ton  actors  execution  do. 

Yon  amateur  there  ; — to  the  stage  but  raise 
him, 

He’ll  murder  Ilichard,  beforeRichmond  slays 
him. 

ThusThespis  reigns  and  every  where  prevails, 
In  England,  Scul land,  Ireland,  and  in  W ales; 
From  Bedlam's  precincts  quite  to  Snowdon 
peak. 

At  ev’ry  mile  you’ll  hear  some  Roscius  squeak. 
How  oil  you’jl  see,  unshaken  by  alaitn, 
Macbgths  and  Bauquos  lounging  arm  in  arm  ; 
Bonn  os,  in  Bond  street,  steering  a barouche, 
And  Juliets  beck’niiig  hum  a hackney  coach  ; 
Hotspurs  in  Rotten  Row  astride  the  crupper. 
And  llamlets  handing  their  mammas  lo  sup- 
per.— 

See  Jaques  too,  lib  longer  in  the  vapours. 
Dance  down  ickeli  with  a ihousanu  capers. 
While  town-bred  Uosaluuis  parade  in  riches. 
And  wedded  Violas  stdl  wear  the  breeches. 
Here  great  Glcndwr — (who  was  but  an  .mol- 
lify)— [Aside. 

Again  on  ureu.t  rides  L.s  usual  journey . 


There  “ the  Mb  l>h  parson"  ofTi'rs  “ sweet 
Anne  Page” 

His  “ seese  and  putter,’’  in  the  Greenwich 
» 

While  merry  wives  from  city  counters  till 
1 lie  w ell  cramm’d  coach,  to  roll  down  Green- 
w ich  lull. 

See  Christian  ijhylocks,  very  gen’rous  fel- 
low s — 

See  smock-taced  Calibans,  and  while  Othcl- 
los — 

See  Castle  Spectres  on  fat  venison  fed, 

And  Denmark’s  royal  ghosl  reel  drunk  to 
bed. — 

il.  V.  Oh,  sir,  have  done,  I pray  1 to-night 
I’ve  made  ' 

Fifty  appointments  for  the  masquerade. 

I've  got.  to  dress  an  old  and  modern  beau. 
Two  inonkies,  l hire  blue  devil-,  and  a crow  ,* 
Lawyers  and  Jews  by  dozens — some  dcrvi- 

P.  Where  is  the  masquerade  ? 

H.U.  At  Mr.  Price’s 

Who  is  (to  all  so  gen’rouSly  behaved) 

As  good  a gentleman  as  ever  shaved. — 

Oh.  happy  land!  when  thus  itsyouth  delight 
To  keep  their  household  gods  in  merry  plight ; 
Who  let  their  rents  regain  their  tenants’  door, 
And  make  the  rich  the.  bankers  of  the  poor. 

I\i  xt  week  he  gives  a play 

P.  A play  , mv  Iriend  ! [They  embrace. 
“ Oil  for  a muse  ol  tire,  lliuL  would  as- 
eend  !’’ — 

“ My  kingdom  tor  a horse,’’ — to  draw  my 

“ Heat  me  those  irons  hot'* —to  curl  my 
wig. — [ II,  IJ,  hows  and  L'lit. 

By  all  (lie  theatres  in  Rome  and  Greece, 

I’d  whip  immediately  to  B..yn-y-pys. 

(Voter  Servant.)  , 

Here  1 bring  my  doublet,  and  my  scarlet  hose, 
My  rapier,  mil,  my  small- — no!  little-clothes ; 
M y Lingo's  ciixoh,  and  my  square-toed  slices. 
And  all  (he  trappings  of  the  comic  muse. 

And  hark  ! Add  Fulstafi’s  diess.  Go!  go!  I 
tell  ye. 

Servant.  L.ord  sir ! the  whiskey  won’t  hold 
half  your  belly  ! 

P.  Let  Mr.  Junes  then  hire  the  Wrexham 
waggon, 

And,  in  that  case,  pop  m my  new  green 
dragon, 

My  witch's  broomstick,  hump  and  magic  train; 
A pound  of  lightning  and  a peck  of  rain; 

For  tho’  no  tempests  now  the  scene  chelorm, 
Perhaps  next  winter  we  may  want  a storm. 

[(.mug. 

(Returns  very  forward). 

And  may  next  winter — and  another  still, 
Smile,  like  a summer,  on  this  happy  hill! 
p.ssohc  the  clouds  that  hang  on  sorrow’s 
head, 

And  dry  all  tears,  but  those  by  laughter  shed! 


* An  excellent  character  at  Mr.  Rnicc's 
masquerade. 
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May  mirth  delight  again  to  hover  here, 

And  bless  the  coming  of  the  netv- burn  year. 
May  mask,  dance,  song,  pandean  pipes,  and 
ali, 

But,  chiefly,  yobii  sweet  sntt.ns,  ye  fair, 
“ keep  up  the  ball  ! ” 


Toihc  Editor  of  llic  European  Magazine. 

Silt, 

TJV  inserting  the  following  von  will  oblige 
CONSTANT  READERS. 

Tiiesf.  lines,  mv  dear  sister  Eliza,  were  scrib- 
bled after  otif  morning's  march,  while  reclin- 
ing upon  my  couch,  and  reflecting  with  much 
pleasure,  how  few  of  those  objects  which 
mankind  generally  desire  are  requisite  for 
happiness.  Give  me,  thought  C but  moderate 
leisure,  and  1,1  me  be  raised  above  the.reach 
of  calumny  and  malice,  then  Shall  serenity 
never  be  deficient : I lived  content  in  an 

Arab's  house  at  Alexandria-,  and  used  often, 
while  at  Damuhaar,  to  ride  alone  into  the  Be- 
douin encampments,  chat  with  them  by  signs 
and  monosyllables,  and  sometimes  alighting, 
sat  surrounded  by  them,  then  mounting  my 
horse,  scampered  off  to  shoot,  to  Hunt,  or 
play’ some  other  freak.  Adieu. 

Terrier , loth  Map,  1802.  T.  J. 

TO  CHEERFULNESS. 

Da  vsiiTF.n  of  content  and  joy, 

AVliom  no  pensive  cures  annoy. 

Foe  to  folly’s  raging  train, 

Conqu’ror  of  distress  and  pain. 

Gay  serenity  impart, 

Spread  thine  empire  o'er  roy  heart. 


BY  JOHN'  MAINE. 


\V7TIAT  mean  the  colours  half-mast  high,* 
III  yonder  ship  upon  the  main*' 

All  me  ! a seaman  made  reply, 

Some  hero  of  renown  is  slum  ! 


A on  brig  is  call’d  the  Curicux, 

To  Britain’s  foes  a deadly  name; 
Iler  captain,  Sherrill,  and  his  crew 
No  strangers  in  the  lists  of  fame  ! 


But,  in  a daring  enterprise, 

Tho’  glory  lias  the  conflict  crown'd, 

A wreck  his  gallant  vessel  lies, 

While  carnage  reddens  all  around  ! 

Behold,  approaching  to  the  shore, 

T.'ie  tars,  lamenting,  bow  their  head  ! 

P.  or  Sherrill'  wounded  to  the  core, 
And,  for  his  king  and  country,  dead' 

A’e  brave  companions  of  his  life, 

A c heroes  ot  the  Curieux, 

Who  jom'd  him  in  til’  unequal  strife, 
Who  saw  him  bid  the  world  adieu — 

To  honour's  bed  his  corse  convey. 

For  glory  was  his  leading  star ; 

Mild  ns  the  gentlest  breeze  of  May, 

But  like  a lion  m the  war ! 

And  keep  your  colours  half-mast  high, 
A mournful  signal  o’er  the  main! 

Seen  only  when  tli’  illustrious  die, 

Ur  arc  in  glorious  battle  slam  ! 


Let  the  rich  their  wealth  retain. 

Let  tli’  ambitious  proudly  reign. 

Tile  sage  o'er  earth  for  knowledge  fly, 

The  whining  lover  idly  sigh, 

While  ai  ease  l heedless  roam, 

Feeling  every  spot  my  home. 

Blest  with  thy  transcendant  charms, 

Ennui  ne'er  my  breast  alarms, 

In  the  noisy  camp  I dwell, 

In  some  Ai  ah’s  gloomy  eel  I, 

Or  on  views  of  nature  bent, 

III  the  Bedouin’s  simple  tent. 

Thy  sweet  influence  could  remain, 

Midst  whirlwinds,  or  parch'd  Ghinnah’s  plain. 
Or  delug’d  Rodda's  fertile  land, 

And  vile  El-Hamcd's  marshy  sand. 

In  dusty  Alexandria  smile. 

As  on  the  lovely  hanks  of  Nile. 

With  me  through  yon  desert  come. 

Whence  shall  billows  waft  us  home,  * 
Tranquil  in  each  shifting  scene. 

Midst  the  restless  crowd  serene. 

Every  anxious  thought  controul. 

Sooth  to  harmony  my  soul- 


* Bengal. 

Europ.  Mag.  Vvl,  Lilt  March,  1808. 


SONNET  TO  THE  MOON. 

GAY,  lovely  Cynthia,  why  thy  beam  be- 
^ nign 

Allays  the  painful  bearings  of  the  breast 5 
Sav  whence  its  pleasing  influence  over  mine. 
To  sooth  the  anguish  of  ipy  heart  to  rest  I 

0 freely  shed  thy  mild  mellifluence  here, 

1 would  no  other  Smile  to  wipe  the  bitter  tear. 

Luna,  my  hopes  (thy  natal  honrs)  move  slow, 
I long  to  greet  thy  lucid  orb  again  ; 

Thy  nonage  fled,  l bail  thy  halcyon  glow. 
And  wish,  sweet  pensive  orb,  thou’dstnever 
wane : 

Then  roem’ry  urges  not  the  cruel  smart, 

But  heavenly  rapture  calms  and  sootlis  my 
breaking  heart. 

When  in  the  sylvan  vista  I. recline, 

And  note  tiiy  progress  through  the  pend- 
ing trees, 

I start,  sweet  goddess,  for  I oft  opine 
1 hearthy  voice symphonious  in  the  breeze; 
Again  l turn  ; ah,  Cynthia  were  it  you  ; 

I turn  agaiu,  unconscious  of  the  dew ! 

F r 
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Oh!  as  thy  lucid  phase  I nightly  w oo, 

Fly  sorrow’s  theme— the  dark  despairing 
thought, 

Sweet  sadness’  eye-drop  clouds  my  wishful 
view. 

For  well  I muse  thy  beams-are  pity-fraught ; 

Then,  Cynthia,  shed  thy  mil  1 mellifluence 
here, 

And  check  the  rising  sigh,  and  wipe  the  hit- 
ter tear.  ZELIA  J. 


TIIE  THIRD  CHAPTER  OF  HABAK- 
KUK  PARAPHRASED. 

'jD'ROM  Paran’s  summit  crown'd  with  end- 
less day, 

The  dread  Almighty  urg’d  his  downward  way; 
On  wings  of  flaming  cliemhini  he  rode. 
While  heaven’s  vast  concave  own’d  th’  ad- 
vancing God  : 

The  rolling  globes,  that  swim  thro’  liquid 
space. 

Hid  their  bright  orbs,  and  shumi’a  Jehovah’s 
face  r 

His  harbingers  of  wrath  before  him  fled. 

Fell  blasting  plague  That  heaps  the  plains  with 
dead ; 

And  pallid  rage  in  her  ensanguin’d  car. 
Breathing  aloud  the  savage  rim  of  war  ■, 
Fierce  fury  ranting  with  vehement  cries, 

And  frantic  pain  that  rolls  her  burning  eyesr 
On  Sion's  srcFed  hill  he  took  his  stand. 
Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders  in  his  hand  ; 
Lo  1 swift  he  sends  his  ministers  abroad, 

'They  swift  obey  their  great  supernal  Lord  ; 
Spreading  destruction  otr  earth’s  verdant 
plains, 

While  tlie  fell  tyrant  death  triumphant  reigns. 
New  dire  concussion  the  low  regions  tills, 
Bursts  the  firm  ground,  down  sink  aspiring 
hills ; 

Torn  from  their  central  base,  huge  mountains 
rise. 

Upborne  on  winds,  and  sail  along  the  skies;  - 
W hile  clouds  on  clouds  mid  rolling  thunders 
tight, 

And  livid  lightnings  flash  thro1,  three  fold 
night : 

Such  tumult  reigns  o’er  nnt  ure's  varied  round. 
For  black’tiing  storms,  that  slept  in  earth  pro- 
found, 

Now  uncontroul’d  sport  on  the  swelling  seas. 
Or  sweep  the  plain,  and  strip  the  waving  trees. 
That  Cuslian  trembles  for  her  fair  domain, 

And  Midiati  frowns  with  py  ramids  of  slain  ; 
"When  thro’  the  deep  and  liquid  regions 
spread, 

The  murm'ringtribe,  withMoscs  at  their  head. 
Why  did  unfhtlioiii’d  ocean  potir  its  waves, 
Why  riisfi  tremendous  from  a thousand  caves? 
Was  e’er  displeased  the  everlasting  King, 

That  the 'fierce  raging  flood  should  backward 
spring  ? 

The  flood  beheld  the  deity  from  far. 

In  all  his  splendid  e^ttipage  of  war-,. 


And  lo  I from  alt  its  pi  ores  the  briny  deep 
Stupendous  climbs  up  the  ethereal  sleep  ; 

W hile  Israel’s  chosen  sons  a nu-m’rous  train, 
Bursue  their  way  decp  tliro’  the  roaring  main  ; 
Till  reach’d  the-  nether  shore,  they  mount  the 
strand, 

And  march  along  Arabia’s  burning  land, 
Whose  sandy  deserts,  vales,  and  sunny  Mils 
Are  scarce  refresh’d  bv  rain,  or  cooling  riils  . 
But  see  f amid  the  fluid-  realms  on  high, 

A naked  sword  hangs  pendant  from  the  sky. 
It  strikes  the  reek,  the  rock  receives  the  blow, 
W’hile  from  its  womb  die  gushing  waters  flow  ; 
I' com  steep  to  sleep  its  liquid  bounty  pours, 
And  down  the  valek  reverberating  roars: 

The  sun,  proud  regent  of  the  azure  height. 

In  mid  career  stopp’d  his  huge  globe  of  light* 
And  the  nocturnal  orb,  with  lear  dismay'd. 
Amidst  the  starry  roud  her  course  delay’d  ; 
W’hile  earth  again,  with  repereussive  throes. 
Thro’  her  dark  confines  feels  uiinuinber’d 
woes. 

What  tragic  scenes  benumb  my  treml/iing 
frame 

To  view  yon  curling  smoke,  and  ruddy  flame; 
Yon  verdant  fields  o’erllow’d  with  purple 
gore, 

Wh  ere  death  insatiate  strews  his  arrows  frore. 
And  giant  terror  with  his  ghastly  crew. 

The  fear-struck  flying  fugitives  pursue. 

And  now  behold,  Like  some  tremendous 
flood, 

That  rolls  down  flinty  rocks  in  angry  mood. 
Great  Bab'lon  comes,  and  triumphs  on  out 
land, 

While  nature's  God  displays  Ids  red  right-, 
hand. 

Yet,  let  not,  Israel,  these  disturb  thy  soul, 
Tlior  o’er  thy  head  vindictive  thunders  roll; 
Tho’  falls  the  stately  tow’r,  sir  blaze  the  wood. 
Or  fell  revenge,  deep-  wades  thro’  seas  of 
blood. 

And,  ah  ! again,  full  swelling  to  the  sight, 
See!  see!  our  armies  run  with  all  their  might ; 
W’hile  close  behind  the  foes  impetuous  rush, 
And  to  destruction's  brink  lost  Israel  push  ; 
Their  bit  ter  cries  pierce  deep  my  listening  ears, 
While  down  my  checks  descend  the  trickling 
tears ; 

The  circling  blood  that  thro’  my  vessels  glide, 
Back  to  the  heart  returns  its  crimson  tide; 

And  all  my  joints  relaxed,  no  longer  prop 
My  trembling  frame,  for,  oh!  I faint,  I drop; 
But,  mighty  God,  let  me  th  v pow’r  adore, 
Whose  hallow’d  name  resounds  from  shore 
to,  shore; 

Whose  awful  breath  thro’  ambient  aether 
ro-lls. 

W'hose  mighty  nod  can  rock  th'  eternal  poles, 
Bid  all  dissolve  this  won'd’rous  frame  of 
things. 

And  brooding  darkness  spreads  her  ravea 
wings  t 

What  tho’’  the  olive  shall  no.  more  produce. 

To  crown  the  peasant’s  toil,  the  sacred  juice;- 
And  figs  no  longer  hwong  the  leaves  be  seen* 
To  hang  profuse  in  coats  of  shady  green. 
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Tho’  bounteous  autumn  strews  no  more  the 
plain. 

To  "lad  the  eye,  her  gifts  of  golden  grain  ; 
Tho’  herds  no  leuger  graze  theflow’ry  mead. 
And  on  the  ground  pale  lies  the  brcuthless  ' 
steed, 

Yet,  yet,  to  thee,  G God,  I'll  prostrate  fall. 
Thou  great  first  cause,  eternal  I.ord  of  all. 
And  while  to  thee  iny  pliant  knees  I bend, 

Let  from  my  lips  the  zealous  pray’r  ascend, 
That  I may  quit  with  joy  life’s  thorny  road. 
And  sink  into  the  bosom  of  mv  God. 

JOSEPH  HAWKINS. 

Finsbwnjj  Feb.  10,  1808. 


FEELING ; 

OR, 

A POETIC  TRIFLE. 

VE  felt  within  my  tremb’ling  heart 
Sly  Cupid's  picked-pointed  dart; 

1’jre  felt  a flea  that  bit  my  neck, 

And  left  behind  a purple  speck 

I’ve  felt,  when  o'er  th*  assembled  plain, 

Blithe  spring  led  on  her  jolly  train. 

My  bosom,  O,  l scarce  can  tell, 

With  hugh  poetic  rapture  swell : 

And  when  bright  summer’s  glowing  hours 
Awak’d  the  dewy  spangled  flow'rs 
To  deck  the  mead,  her  warm  domain 
I’ve  often  felt  thro’  ev’ry  vein  - 1 

•I’ve  felt  mild  autumn’s  gentle  hand, 

That  crey.ns  with  plenteous  crops  the  land; 
And  whentLe  wintry  storms ’gan  pelt 
Thro’  naked  vales,  and  leafless  trees, 

I’ve  felt  my  toes  and  fingers  freeze, 

God  bless  me  ! what  a deal  I’ve  felt. 

JOSEPH  HAWKINS. 


QDE  a BUONAPARTE. 

L 

U’  esperes-tu,  tyran  perfide, 

En  ravageant  tout  1’uuivers? 
Est-ce  pour  ton  bras  homicide 
Trop  peu  de  lui  forger  des  fers? 
Monstre  souillfi  de  tons  les  crimes, 
Quoi ! le  sang  meme  d-es  victimes 
Ne  peut  assouvir  ta  fiureur  ! 

Sans  cesse  aliere  de  nos  Jamies, 
N’aimes-tu  que  le  bruit  des  armes, 
Et  leg  aceens  de  la  douleur  ? 

II. 

Eh  bien,  encense  la  fqmfie 

Dont  s’enivraient  nos  vains  ayeux. 
Aux  cent  voix  de  la  Renommte 
Tu  dois  l'hommage  de  tes  voeux. 
C’est  partout  I'eloge  des  vices 
•Que  le  sort  marque  en  ses  caprice^ 


Du  secan  dc  la  prosp£rit£  ; 

Tandis  que  la  vertu  paisible, 

Semhlable  a l’insecte  insensible,. 

Nait  ct  meurt  dans  1'obscuriU. 

III. 

Ah  ! si  le  burin  de  l’histoire 
Rendait  justice  a ces  guerriers 
Qu'  un  funcstc  amour  de  la  gloire 
Fit  courir  apres  les  lauriers  ; 

Sur  les  debris  du  monde  en  cendre 
On  verrait  Cyrus,  Aiexandre, 

Les  C6sars  et  les  Tamerlans; 

Et  ceus  qui,  pour  avoir  des  temple*, 

Osent  cousacrcr  lours  examples 
Par  des  exploits  non  meins  snnglans, 

IV. 

Digne  dc  ces  fameux  modeles, 

Encor  plus  habile  aux  forfaits, 

Ouvre-toi  des  routes  nouvelles  ; 

Quei’Jnde  admire  tes  succes. 

Porte  du  couchaut  a 1’Aurore 
Cette  sainte  ardeur  qui  dfivore 
L’apfltre  des  Mahometans ; 

Et  va  sur  les  rives  du  Gange, 

Avec  ta  pieuse  phalange, 

De  Bratua  venger  Ice  enfans, 

V. 

Que  tous  les  peuples  de  la  terre, 

Asservis  & tes  passions, 

GTmisscnt  des  maux  que  la  guerre 
Cause  toujours  aux  nations. 

Tu  peux,  a force  d’artifices. 

Voir  un  tents  regner  tes  caprices, 

Et  triompher  des  malheureux  ; 

Mais  le  moment  de  la  vengeance 
Est  souvent  plus  pres  qu’unne  pensq* 

Pour  punir  les  crimes  heureux. 

VI. 

E’injustice  enfante  la  haine. 

Souvicus-toi  du  sort  de  Ces at 
Qui  de  la  libertfi  Romaiue 
Osa  renverser  1’6  tend  art. 

Datis  une  tranquiile  assurance, 

II  jouissait  dc  sa  puissance 
A 1’ombrc  d’nijiistes  jaariers. 

Ne  vit-on  pas,  au  sein  de  Iioine, 

'ji’omber  ce  pietendu  grand  hotnme, 

Erappfi  de  ceut  coi^ps  mcurtriers(? 

VTI. 

Ainsi  la  fortune  inconstant!- 
Pour  le  retirer  ses  favours, 

Et  de  l’humanitfi  spuffrante,  s ' 

Sur  la  tombe,  essuyer  les  pleurs. 

Parini  ces  fltiaux  de  la  terre, 

Qiiio’un  Dieu  hra-vent  le  tonperfe," 

Et  foulent  aux  pie®  ses  df  creU ; 

Combien  out  vuctans  la  viefpire, 

Tout  ce  faux  brillant  de  la  gloire 
Se  changer  pour  cux  eu  Cy  pres  ? 

***  Good  translations  ,o(  the»e  jauetn?  jt<f 
M,  Tuners  will  be  -acceptable. 
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COVEN  T- Ci  A II D K X , Feb.  25  — A 
new  musical  Farce,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Alliwgiiam,  was  performed  tor  tlie 
first  time,  underthe  title  of  “ Who  wins? 
or,  The  H'fa'ow's  Choice.” 

DRAMATIS  PERSOX.E. 

Iambic  Extempore,  Est).  ? ,VIr.  Fav  cett. 

(a  poor  poet ) ) 

Caper  fa  wealthy  merchant,)  Mr.  Liston. 

.Friendly Mr.  Cn  ap.ma  n. 

Matthew. Moie Mr.  Simmons. - 

Trust Mr.  Denman. 

The  Widow  Bcilair Mrs. C. Kemble. 

Miss  Serena  Softly .Mrs.  Liston. 

Lisette Mis.sDeCamp. 


crowded  audience.  Mr.  Fawcett  was  en- 
cored in  two  humorous  songs,  and  the 
piece  was  announced  for  repetition  with 
universal  applause. 

The  following  song,  by  Fawcett,  con- 
tains, alas!  more  than  poetical  truth : 

* WILLIAM  AND  .JONATHAN. 

William  and  Jonathan  came  to  town  together; 
William  brought  learning,  and  Jonathan  some 
leather; 

Said  William  to  Jonathan,  what  d’ye  mean 
to  do  ? 

Said  Jonathan  to  William,  I can  sole  a shoe. 
With  liiy  leather,  Occ. 


• FABLE. 

By  the  will  of  a deceased  eentleman,  his 
•whole  property  is  left  to  the  Widow  Bellair, 
his  niece,  on  condition  that  she  marries  one  of 
his  two  nephew^  (Iambic  Exteuigpre  a>  d Mr. 
Caper),  and  her  choice  is  to  be  fixed  by  the 
highest  throw  of  ihe  dice;  with  a proviso,  that 
should  she  refuse  the  winner,  the  properly 
should  he  divided  between  Ills  nephews  ; and 
should  they  both  refuse  her,  she  is  lo  be  en- 
titled to  l lie  whole.  The  widow,  wishing  to 
avoid  the  idle  ceremonies  of  those  who  do  not 
interest  her,  assumes  the  name  of  her  waiting- 
maid  (Lisette),  and  in  that  disguise  arrives 
first  at  the  house  of  her  deceased  uncle,  and 
delivers  a letter,  as  from  I he  widow,  to  excuse 
her  attendance ; hut  fearing  she  may  he  dis- 
covered by  her  portrait  whiih  hangs  up  in  the 
room, she  procures  Mr.  friendly  (who  hasac- 
companied  her  as  the  widow's  agent)  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  the  portrait  of  her  grand- 
aunt. Her  cousins  arrive,  and  throw  the  dice 
for  her— Iambic  Extempore-  has  the  h gliest 
throw;  and, expressing  his  doubts  to  Matthew 
Mole  (his deccasM  unclt’s steward)  whether 
tjie  prize  is  worth  his  acceptance,  Matthew, 
(who,  without  his  spectacles,  is  as  blind  as  the 
animal  frotn  whom  he  is  named)  shews  him  l lie 
wrong  portrait,  declaring  it  to  be  an  exact  re- 
semblance of  the  widow.  The  poof  poet 
having  felt  a prepossession  in  favour  of  the 
supposed  Lisette,  pud  being  disgusted  with 
the  picture  shewn  him,  disposes  of  his  rilrht  to 
the  widow  and  foituue  to  Caper  tor  1,0001. 
ar.d  signs  a paper,  refusing  to  marry  her.  The 
widow  having  discovered  Extempore’s  disin- 
terested sentiment's  in  her  favour,  and  learn- 
ing what  has  just  passed,  has  recourse  to  a 
stratagem,  by  winch  .she  obtains  from  Caper  a 
written  refusal  to  marry  her;  and  being  thus 
left  to  her  own  free  choice,  she  declares  in  fa- 
vour of  Extempore,  and  gives  him  her  hand. 

This  simple  story,  in  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  C.  Ivenible,  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  Mr. 
Liston,  was  rendered  highly  entertain- 
ing, and  was  very  well  received  by  a 


Said  Jonathan  to  William,  pra\7  what’s  your 
intention  ? 

William  talk’d  of  things  far  above  his  com- 
prehension ; 

He  meant  to  write  poetry,  pamphlets,  songs, 
and  plays, 

Epitaphs,  epigrams,  and  pulls,  the  wind  to 
raise. 

With  his  Latin,  logic,  See. ' 

It  chanc’d  that  they  lodg’d  in  the  same  house 
together ; 

Will  stuck  close  to  books;,  apd  .Jonathan  tp 
leather ; 

Johnny  in  the  cellar  as  any  heg  grew  fat. 

Will  in  tiie  garret  was  as  thin  as  a starv’d  cat, 
Willi  tiifir  leather,  Latin,  &C. 

When  they  had  li\ ’d  in  town  for  years  nearly 
twenty, 

Will  was  very  poor,  but  Jonathan  had  plenty  ; 

When  meeting,  one  day, they  compar’d  notes 
together ; 

And  clearly  prov’d  that  learning  was’nt  htrtf 
so  good  as  leather. 

Smg — leather, See. 


Drxjrv-Lane,  March  1 — A new  mu- 
sical Afterpiece  Was  produced,  under 
Ihe  title  of  “ In  anijOut  of  Tune,”  of 
which  the  following  were  ihe  principal 
characters; 

Discord Mr.  Dnv  rnv. 

Moslicc  (a  Jew) Mr.WEvviT7.Vu. 

Cornel  Gorget .Mr  Decamp. 

Corporal  Midlowney Mr.  Johnstone. 

Dingy  (a  negro  servant)  ..  Mr.  Mathews. 

Mr.  Gibbon. 
Master  West. 
Mr.  Miller. 
Margarctta  (a  ScotchLady)  MEsDunca x. 
Itosa( Daughter  ufljiscurd)  Miss  Lyon. 

Sally 'Mrs.'  Bi.a  n u. 

The  story  is  simply  that  of  at.  old  rich  uttor- . 
11  ey  (Discord),  distracted  by  a mmico-maiiia 
that  lias  seized  Iris  whole  family,  frurn  the 


Hilaries 


i,  , , > SonstoDiseord 

Edward  3 

Watchmen,  Mr.  Smith 
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parret  to  the  cellar — in  one  of  the  paroxysms 
of.  which  his  daughter  is  carried  oif  by  a 
young  olficer,  who  owes  him  a considerable 
sum  of  money,  being  the'  amount  o(  a debt 
winch  he  had  purchased  of  a Jew. 

This  piece,  it  is  said,  was  written 
some  time  ago  by  a Mr.  Lawler,  and 
was  recently  altered  for  the  stage,  by 
Mr.  Cherry.  Its  chief  merit,  however, 
consists  in  the  music,  which  is  composed 
and  selected  by  Corn.  Miss  Duncan,  as 
a Scotch  Lass,  gave  the  fullest  effect  to 
the  dialect.  She  sang  two  songs,  which 
were  loudly  applauded,  and  particularly 
the  latter,  which,  we  understand  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott.  John- 
stone sung  two-excelteivl  Irish  songs,  one 
of  which  was  universally  encored;  and  a 
sweet  air  was  given  in  the  happiest  man- 
ner by  Miss  Lvon.  There  was  a quar- 
tetto,  in  the  second  act,  of  two  ladies  on 
a balcony,  and  two  watchmen  under- 
neath, which  was  contrived  on  the  mu- 
sical-gamut of  seven  notes,  and  excited 
general  applause. 

Some  symptoms  of  disapprobation 
were  manifested  toward  the  conclusion 
of  the  piece,  which  increased  on  its 
being  announced  for  repetition.  \\  e 
were,  however,  of  opinion,  that  by  a 
judicious  curtailment  of  the  dialogue, 
which  might  well  be  afforded,  and  by 
tire  omission  of  some  scenes,  not  at  all 
essential  to  the  interest  of  the  piece,  it 
might  he  rendered  a pleasant  perform- 
ance.— The  experiment,  however,  was 
tried;  it  was  withdrawn  for  a few  days, 
and  again  performed  in  an  amended 
state;  but  met  with  little  encourage- 
ment. 

Covf.vt-Ga  n dev,  March  10. — Wc 
had  this  day  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  return  of  Mr.  Copke  to  ^ London 
theatre,  being  his  first  appearance  this 
season.  He  chose  for  his-  entre  his  fa- 
vourite part  of  Sir  PerUnuju  AJaesyco- 
phant,  in  M addin's  comedy  of  The  Man 
op  the  World,  and  attracted  a most 
crowded  audience.  His  appearance  was 
hailed  with  repeated  acclamations  and 
cries  of  Bravo,  bravo!  indeed,  the  ap- 
plause commenced  some  minutes  before 
he  appeared,  and  lasted  for  many  after  ; 
and  such  was  the  feeling  of  the  house, 
that  silence  was  with  difficulty  obtained. 
Mr.  Cooke  never  appeared  to  more  ad- 
vantage, except  the  effect  of  a slight 
hoarseness  which  attended  him  through 
the  second  and  third  act.  When  he  left 
the  stage,  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play, 
be  received  three  distinct  rounds  of  ap- 


plause. Such  warmth  of  public  patro- 
nage should  teach  performers,  at  all 
times,  how  to  respect  themselves.  Mrs. 
Dibdin  played  Betty  Hint,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mrs.  Mattocks  (who  was  ill), 
and  her  exertions  called  forth  repeated 
applause.  Mrs.  II.  Johnston  resumed  her 
part  of  Lady  Rodolpha  Lumbercourt ; 
and  Miss  Norton,  for  the  first  time, 
played  Constantia,  with  good  effect. — 
The  high-spirited,  noble-minded  Eger - 
ton  was  admirably  supported  by  Mr.  C. 
Kemble,  and  the  whole  performance  re- 
ceived reiterated  plaudits. 

We  have  been  told,  that  the  proprie- 
tors of  Covent  Garden  theatre  have  vo- 
luntarily advanced  Mr.  Cooke’s  salary  to 
20l.  a week,  and  renewed  his  engage- 
ment for  three  years.  Mr.  Harris  bas 
never  been  backward  in  rewarding  the 
possessors  of  genuine  talents;  and  his 
liberality,  in  this  instance,  has  been  well 
bestowed:  Mr.  Cooke  has  been  very 
attractive  ever  since  his  re  appearance. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  TRAGEDY  CF  lAUtKEN’ER; 

Written  by  Mr.  C.  Lamb: 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Eyre. 

As  author,  who  lias  giv’n  you  alt  delight. 
Furnish’d  the  tale  our  stage  presents  to-night; 
Some  of  our  earliest  tears  he  taught  to  steal 
Down  our  young  cheeks,  and  forc’d  us  first 
to  feel. 

To  solitary  shores  whole  years  confin’d. 

Who  has  not  heard  how  pensive  Crusoe  pin’d? 
Who,  Dow  grown  old,  that  did  not  once  ad- 
mire 

His  goat,  Ins  parrot,  his  uncouth  attire  ; 

The  stick,  due  notch’d,  that  told  each  tedious 
day, 

That  in  the  lonely  bland  wore  away  ? 

Who  has  not  shudder’d,  where  aghast  lie 
stands 

At  sight  of  human  footsteps  in  the  sands  ? 

Or  joy’d  not,  when  his  trembling  hands  unbind 
Thee,  Friday,  gentlest  ofthe  savage  kind  ? 

The  genius  who  conceiv’d  that  magic  tale. 
Was  skill’d  by  native  pathos  to  prevail. 

His  stories,  though  rough  draw  n and  fram’d  in 
haste, 

Have  that  which  charms  a manly  English 
taste. 

What,  tho’  in  some  capricious  sportive  mood. 
He  term’d  our  countrymen  a mongrel  brood  ; 
'Flic  spleen-born  satire  from  oar  mmd3  we 
chase  ; 

The  men  he  libel! d are  a gen’rous  rare, 

Can  take  (tho’  injur’d)  their  trarlucer’s  part, 
And  own  he  had  a true-born  English  heail. 
His  was  a various  pen,  that  freely  rov’d 
Into  all  subjects,  was  in  most  appro:  ’d. 
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Wliate’er  the  theme,  his- ready, jnirs^  obey’d — 
Love,  courtship,  politics,  religion,  trade; 
Gifted  alike  to  shine  ill  ey’ry.  sphere, 
IVov’list,  historian,  poet,  pamphleteer  ! 

In  sqme  blest  interval  of  party  strife, 

He  drew  a striking  sketch  from  private  life; 
Whose  well-wrought  scenes  of  intricate  dis- 
tress 

We  try,  to-night,  in  a dramatic  dress — 

A real  story  of  domestic  ryoe.,  } 

Which  asks  no  aid  from  music,  verse,  fwY 
show,  ■ £ 

But  trusts  to  truth,  to  nature,  and  Defoe.) 


EPILOGUE 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Spoken  by  Mrs.  H.  Sin  dons. 

Through  five  long  acts  Fve  fretted  on  the 
stage, 

A very  vixen — bluster,  scorn,  and  rage. 

This  is  the  way  each  simple  bard  has  got — 

A devil  there  must  be  to  embroil  the  plot; 
Some  being,  drawn  with  human  form  and  fea- 
ture. 

But  wanting  all  that  hallows  human  nature  ; 

A Zanga,  aGlenulvon,  mischief-brewing, 

To  lure  suspectless  virtue  to  its  ruin, 

To  scatter  needless  jealousies  and  fears. 

And  set  the  folks  together  by  the  ears. 

’Tis  but  a scurvy  means;  but,  bless  the  poets  ! 
I envy  neither  those  with  wits  nor  no  wits. 

But  this  man — shall  I e’er  forget  my  anger? 
Must  he  make  me,  forsooth,  a female  Zanga? 
Me  you  have  held  a simple,  harmless  prater; 
Me  you  have  hail’d  Amanthis,  Child  ot  i^a- 
ture, 

Anhalt’s  frank" pupil,  guiltless  of  design, 

And  Sophy  Freelove  with  her  valentine. 

Thus  harmless,  artless,  mild,  let  me  appear. 
When  on  these  boards,  and  in  my  private 
sphere ; 

Then  d this  poet,  loose  me  from  this 

chain, 

Break  his  magician's  rod,  and  set  me  free 
again. 

But  soft ! methinks  this  counsel  suits  me  ill ; 
J have  no  gall,  and  mpst  not  stir  ill  will. 
Rightly  explain’d,  the  poet  is  my  friend, 
And  gives  one  trial,  he  ol  Rome  ne’er 
penti’d, 

That  told  of  patient  Grizzel : she  sustain’d 
In  gentlest  wise  wlmte’er  her  lord  ordain’d. — - 
Had  lie  enjoin’d  her  fury,  rage,  and  pride,— 
Ere  she  had  acted  that,  she  would  have  .died. 
Pardon  the  hard  then,  and  his  play,  ah,  spare 
it  ! 

I’ve  worn  the  liverv  .once;  I still  will  wear  it; 
dSfight  after  night  I’ll  triumph  over  nature. 
And  stilt  approve  myself  your  fai.thi.ut  crea- 
ture; 

Your  favour  is  the  boon  for  which  I sue, 

I’d  try  a thuusand  shapes  to  pleasure  you. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  N’EIV  COMEDY  OT  “TIME’S  A TELL 
TALE.” 

Spnlccn  bp  Mr.  Eyre, 

That  Time’s  a Tell-tale,  you  must  all  allow  ; 
A truth  each  anxious  poet  must  avow : 

This  hour  arriv’d,  what  tears,  what  doubt*  de- 
stroy— 

The  fabric  of  his  visionary  joy. 

Starting,  lie  reads  alarm  in  ev’ry  face, 

Which  threatens  ruin,  downfall,  and  disgrace; 
Hope’s  drooping  pinions  scarcely  cleave  their 
way; 

The  buds  of  promise  wither  and  decay  : 
While  all  the  baseless  structures  of  the  mind. 
Like  dreams  dissolve,  “ leave  not  a ruck  be- 
hind” 

How  shall  the  prologue!,  then,  in  suppliant 
strain. 

Plead  for  your  suffrage,  or  your  favour  gain- 
Weak  the  attempt!  Of  confidence  bereft. 

At  least  one  manly,  bold  appeal  is  left: 

A plea  to  you  ne’er  yet  in  vain  preferr'd. 

The  charter  of  our  freedom — to  be  heard. 
Then,  if  stern  justice  can  afford  no  plea 
To  mitigate  the  rigour  of  decree, 

We  stand  prepar’d  the  sentence  to  admit. 
And  boast  at  least — the  courage  to  submit. 

In  suppliant  verse  we  ask,  no  critic  spare 
The  sacred  task  allotted  to  his  care : 

But  own  the  critic’s  office  well  apply’d, 

A frowning  friend,  but  an  unerring  guide: 
Healthy,  tho’  bitter — wholesome,  tho’  severe; 
Like  winter’s  frost,  most  searching  when  most 
clear. 

If,  while  our  author  aims  his  feeble  blow. 

To  lay  the  follies  and  the  vices  low  ; 

Errors  that  thro’  the  calm  of  social  life 
Sow  the  rank  seeds  of  bitterness  and  strife; 
You  should  approve — lie’ll  feci  a poet’s  fire; 
Should  you  condemn — respectfully  retire. 


PROLOGUE 

■io  THE  wanderer; 

Written  61/ Mr.  Taylor. 

Spoken  bp  Mr.  Brunton. 

From  distant  realms,  and  from  a former  day, 
Our  bard  derives  the  subject  of  his  play  ; 

A subject  that  might  then  sonic  int’restA 
own,  ( 

But  now,  alas!  is  too  familiar  grown — r 

A prince’s  fall  in  struggling  for  a throne.  ) 
Yet,  as  the  story  from  that  soil  we  bring 
Which  still  can  boast  a gallant  patriot  king; 
A kir>g  who  direst  vengeance  firmly  braves. 
Scorning  a timid  train  of  scepter’d  slaves ; 
Sure  we  may  well  disclaim  tld  ignoble  fear,^ 
That  such  a theme  will  e’er  beslighted  liere,£ 
Where  virtuous  monarchy  we  with  pride  re-r 
ver«.  J 
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\> a,  we  in  Sweden  lay  our  scene  to-night — 
Sweden  that  still  maintains  a nation’s  right, 
Tlmt  still  in  faithful  bands  with  Britain  draws, 
Thu’.all  beside  desert  her  sacred  cause. 

Hail  ! great  Gustavus  1 worthy  of  that  line 
That  in  historic  rolls  conspicuous  shine  t 
May  heav’n  propitious  view  thy  glorious 
stand, 

And  keep  thee  leagu'd  with  freedom’s  sea- 
girt land, 

So  rescu’d  nations  may  fheir  rights  regain. 
And  Europe  trample  on  her  tyrant  s chain. 
But  if,  heroic  prince,  thou  too  must  tall. 

Or  link  with  abject  pow’rs  enslav’d  by  Gaul, 
Britannia  o’er  thy  fate  shall  heave  a sigh. 
And  still,  unaw’d,  a threal’nilig  world  defy. 


ADDRESS, 

Spoken  b>i  Mr.  Tfottfr,  on  opening  the  new 
• Theatre  at  Horsham,  on  18th  -Von. 

The  drama’s  end,  thus  said  the  bard  whose 
name 

Hath  given  the  drama's  cause  to  deathless 
fame, 

Is  this — “ To  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature, 
Shew  Virtue  its  own  image,  Scorn  her  fea- 
ture.” 

Obedient  to  this  plan,  so  well  design’d. 

We  aim  to  mend  the  morals  of  mankind. 

And  to  obnoxious  follies,  as  they  pass. 

With  steady  hand  present  the  faithful  glass ; 
And  though,  too  frequently,  misjudging  zeal 
Against  tins  useful  scheme  hath  set  her  seal, 
In  every  clime,  ’tis  known,  in  every  age. 
Virtue  hath  still  the  sanction  of  the  stage. 

An  lmmble  votary  I,  but  anxious  still 
Th’ immortal  poet’s  purpose  to  fulfil. 

Hither  have  brought  my  Thespian  band,  to 
shew 

What  sad  effects  from  vice  and  folly  flow  ; 
How  surely  virtue,  steadily  pursu’d, 

Secures  the  blessings  promis’d  to  the  good. 
And  on  this  spot,  since  Justice*  holds  her 
seat. 

Here,  I’m  persuaded,  justice  we  shall  meet. 
We  ask  no  more  ; and  trusting  to  our  cause. 
We  wait  th’award  ofyour  impartial  laws. 

But  tho’  an  advocate  is  needed  here, 

Custom  prescribes  lliat  I should  first  appear  ; 
Yet  ’tis  to  tell  you  only,  I assure  y e. 

We  court  the  sentence  of  an  English  jur y. 

If  here,  without just  cause,  we  shew  our  face, 
Dismiss  us  from  your  ban  with  foul  disgrace; 
But  if  our  ground  of  action  we  maintain. 
Indulgence  here  we  shall  not  claim  in  vain. 
Iu  either  case  your  judgment  will  be  fitted, 
But  yet  I fain  would  hear  the  word — “ ac- 
quitted.” 

Thus  hoping,  thus  expecting,  I withdraw  ; 
Your  verdict  must  decide,  your  will  is —law. 


* The  toWn-Tiattha*  been  fitted  up  on  this, 
decasioh. 


OPERA  AT  HOUGHTON. 

A very  superb  entertainment  was 
given  lately  at  Hough  I on  Hall,  Norfolk, 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Cholmondeiej.  The 
company,  to  the  number  of  upwards 
of  300,  began  to  assemble  about  nine 
o'clock  ; and  at  half  past  nine  an  ele- 
gant theatre  was  opened  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  opera,  written  by  .Mr. 
Ponton.  Lord  Malpas  delivered,  with 
great,  animation,  the  following  address. 
The  characters  were  ably  sustained,  and 
the  whole  performance  highly  gratify- 
ing to  the  company. 

ADDRESS. 

Written  by  T.  Biiknt,  Esq. 

Spoken  by  Lord  Malpas,  previousto  the 
Opera. 

When  first  these  walls  received  their  pa- 
triot Lord, 

Victorious  Albion  sheath’d  her  eonqu  ring 
sword, 

Peace  to  the  world  her  olive  branch  display’d. 
And  nations  shelter’d  in  the  hallow’d  shade. 
Europe,  enraptur’d, dwelt  on  M atpole  sname. 
And  laurels  flourish’d  round  Ins  well-eain’d 
fame. 

Illustrious  Walpole  ! thy  creative  mind 
These  proud  memorials  ot  thy  worth  de- 
sign’d. 

And  when  these  tow’rs,  in  pond’rous  rums 
laid, 

Feel  the  damp  pressure  of  the  ivy  shade, 
Thy  name,  thy  glories,  will  the  ruins  grace. 
And  stamp  eternal  honours  on  the  place. 
Blest  statesman,  if,  irom  mortal  cares  re- 
mov’d. 

Thy  spirit  lingers  o’er  the  scene  it  lov’d, 
Behold  thy  sons,  to  Britain’s  greatness  true. 
The  footsteps  of  paternal  lame  pursue. 

See  them  for  her  an  equal  ardour  tect. 

And  aid  her  glories  with  congenial  zeal. 

Thy  patriot  mind  o’er  Norlolk’s  sons  presides, 
Coutrouls  their  councils,  and  their  conduct 
guides  : 

Thine  was  the  triumph,  thine  the  public 
voice. 

That  hail’d,  with  rapturous  joy  the  people’s 
choice. 

When  proudly  wavingover  Ilolkham  sheight. 
The  Orange  Banner  blest  Britannia’s  sight— 
Illustrious  shade!  thy  patriot  merits  claim 
The  loudest  plaudit  from  recording  fame  ; 

At  thy  command  the  din  of  battle  ceas'd. 
And  with  tlune  own,  thy  country  s fame  in- 
creas’d : 

By  thee  protected,  Britain,  from  afar. 
Frown’d  on  the  tempest,  and  defy’d  tbs 
war. 

Ye  generous  bosoms,  who  with  patriot  heat. 
And  quifeker  transports,  Walpole’s  name  re- 
peat. 
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Forgive  the  weakness  of  untutored  lays, 
Though  small  ihe  tribute,,  yet  sincere  the 
praise  ; 

"Unus’d  to  fame  like  his,  the  youthful  sight 
Shrinks  from  the  lustre  of  superior  light, 
l bus  when  the  sun,  through  heaven’s  ex- 
panded way, 

In  full-orh’d  radiance  leads  the  smiling  day, 
With  grateful  hearts  his  glories  we  pursue. 
Yet  close  our  eyes  beneath  thedazzling  view. 
'With  joy  pnfeign’d  to  patriot  hearts  I bend, 
And  with  co'.nieuial  thoughts  on  you  depend  ; 
Nor  for  myself  alone  I plead,  for  here 
This  night  oor  novel  theatre  we  rear  ; 
There,*  with  pale  laces,  and  with  throbbing 
hearts. 

Our  untaught  actors  con  their  mimic  parts; 


* Pointing  behind  the  scenes 


There,  with  appropriate  starts,  in  tragic  line* 
The  hero  threatens,  and  the  lover  whines'; 
Yet,  fearing  you,  spile  of  dramatic  rules, 

The  her/>  trembles,  and  the  lover  cools  : 

’f is  your’s  their  modest  terrors  to  beguile, 
And  cheer  their  efforts  • s it h a patron’s  smile  ; 
And  though  no  conqu’ror  now  in  tragic  rage. 
Shakes  thejirm  fabric  of  the  echoing  stage  ; 
Though  not  for  us  pale  ghosts  in  mouldering 
sheets, 

Or  squeak  or  gibber  through  our  pasteboard 
streets ; 

Nor  dancer  quivers  on  the  trembling  wire. 
Nor  motley  salamander  leaps  through  fire  ; 
Yet  to  ourscenes  superior  aids  belong, 

The  sprightly  dialogue,  the  sprightly  song ; 
And  gifts  diviner  lar,  for  every  vtharm, 

To  lead  the  judgment,  and  the  fancy  warm. 
That  with  that  grace,  that  elegance  can  give. 
Adorns  the  scene,  and  bids  the  drama  live. 
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rr.nnu.tttY  22, 

TXF.ARD  counsel  in  the  appeal,  Sheddon 
* * v.'  Patrick. 

23.  Lord  IlawkesVmry  presented  some 
papers  which  had  been  ordered,  respecting 
the  increased  rigour  with  which  the  French 
decree  had  be.cn  enforced,  and  on  which  our 
Orders  in  Council  had  been  founded. 

Lord  Auckland  objected  to  the  tid  reading 
of  the  American  Intercourse  Bill,  as  con- 
taining enactments  in  opposition  to  the  treaty 
subsisting  with  that  country. 

Lord  Bathurst  observed,  that  the  bill  of 
last  session  would  expire  on  the  1st  of 
March;  and  the  present  bill  was  merely  in- 
tended as  a temporary  measure  until  the  bill 
in  i's  progress  through  the  other  House 
should  become  efficient. 

24.  The  bills  in  progress  were  respec- 
tively forwarded. 

25.  On  the  second  reading  of  the  Brazil 
Tiade  Bill,  Lord  Bathurst  declared  its  object 
to  be,  to  continue  to  Ihe  subjects  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  the  Brazils  the  same  ad- 
vantage which  they  enjoyed  before  the 
residence  of  the  government  was  changed. 

Lord  Auckland  feared  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  Brazils  into  this 
country  would  he  injurious  to  ihe  West  India 
Proprietors.  He  estimated  the  growth  of 
sugar  in  the  Brazils  at  70,000  hogsheads 
annually,  and  that  in  the  West  Indies  at 
280,00ft;  ot  cotton,  in  the  former,  at  24 
null  ions  of  pounds,  and  in  the  latter  of  only 


lb  millions.  His  lordship  likewise  observed 
that  there  were  between  7 0 and  80,010 
hogsheads  lying  in  the  West  India  docks. 

Lord  Grenville  wished  that  a stipulation 
should  he  made  with  the  Prince  Regent  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

Lord  Ilinvkesbtiry  observed,  that  a sug- 
gestion to  t iu: t effect  should  be  made  to  his 
royal  highness.  He  stated  the  Brazils  to 
he  competent  to  supply  the  West  Indits 
with  corn,  nee,  lumber,  Ac. 

Lord  Lauderdale's  motion  for  the  printing 
of  papers  relating  to  the  Trench  decrees,  and 
a nr. lion  of  Lord  Carlisle  declaring  the  Order 
in  Council  of  the  25th'  November,  to  be  u 
breach  of  the  statute  of  the  7th  Geo.  3d, 
were,  after  a short  debate,  negatived  with- 
out divisions. 

2(3.  The  American  Intercourse  Bill  was 
read  a third  lime  and  passed,  after  some 
opposition  from  Lords  Auckland,  Grenville, 
and  Erskinc ; as  were  the  Bank  Loan  and 
some  other  hills. 

£9.  A lung,  and,  from  Ihe  repeated  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  an  uninteresting 
debate,  took  place  respecting  tbe  Orders  in 
Council  ; when  Lords.  St.  John,  Holland, 
Auckland,  Lauderdale,  Grey,  and  Gren- 
ville strongly'  censured  the  measure,  and 
ljioyed  various  resolutions  to  that  effect. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose,  Lords  Redesdale, 
Westmoreland,  Hawkr-I  ury,  Mulgiave,  and 
Galloway  justified  the  measure;  and,  nji  a 
division,  the  ministers  haa  137  voices  to .47, ^ 
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Jha.cii  1.  The  House  concurred  in  a 
message  from  his  Majesty,  tor  granting  a 
pension  ot'  20001.  a year  to  the  present  and 
two  succeeding  possessors  of  the  Barony  of 
‘Lake. 

A debate  of  some  length  took  place  re- 
specting the  Reversionary  Place  Abolition 
Bill. 

Lords  Arden,  Red.esdale,  and  Lldon,  and 
the  Duke  of  Montrose  opposed,  the  measure 
in  t“!o,  as  encroaching  on  his  AL.j  sty’s  pre- 
rogative. 

Lords  Spencer,  Grosvenor,  We- tmorlaud, 
HOUSE  01 

FEBRUARY  22. 

'T’lIE  Chairman  of  the  Evesham  Committee 
declared,  that  Sir  AI.  Lopez  was  not 
duly  elected,  and  that  Mr.  Howard  ought  to 
be  returned. 

Mr.  Perceval  consented  that  the  proposed 
duly  on  salt  should  not  extend  to. exporta- 
tions to  places  out  of  Europe,  or  to  places  in 
it  m amity  with  us.  He  proposed,  that, 
instead  ol  duties  on  the  export  of  Jesuit’s 
•bail;  and  raw  cotton  tending  to  prohibition, 
a direct  prohibition  should  he  laid  on  them  : 
— he  observed  that  the  effect  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  had  already  enhanced  the  price 
of  bark  in  France  from  lrts.  to  70s.  p r lb. 

25.  Leave  was  given  to  Mr.  Iltiskisson 
and  Air.  Foster  to  bring  in  hills  for  regulating 
the  distilleries  in  England  and  Ireland.;  as 
also  to  regulate  the  Issue  of  Bank  notes  in 
Ireland,  and  prevent  the  counterfeiting  of 
Bank  of  Ireland  tokens,. 

2f.  Lord  Casllereugh  presented  a message 
from  Ins  Majjsty,  stating  that  he  had  granted 
a pension  ol  2,,Mit)l.  pcT  annum,  to  the  present 
Lord  Lake,  and  to  the  two  next  male  heirs 
to  the  title. 

.Mr.  Tierney  moved  for  a committee. of  the 
whole  House  on  trade  and  navigation,  to 
inquire  into  the  policy  and  legality  of  the 
late  Orders  in  Council. 

Mr.  Perceval  objected  to  the  mode  pro- 
posed, as  ten  ling  only  to  unnecessary  delay  ; 
the  CounuULec  of  Ways  and  Means  affording 
abundant  opportunities  lor  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  question. 

The  .Ijobsc,  on  adivision,  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  and  resolved  itself  into  a committee 
on  the  .Orders  in. Council  Bill. 

Mr.  Whitbread  protested  against  the  clause 
which  restricted  the  supply  of  hark  to  France 
— he  considered  the  proposed  duty  as  war- 
ring with  the  infirmaries  and  hospitals  of 
the  enemy,  and  as  unworthy  adoption  in 
a country  professing  humanity  and  honour. 

Mr.  Lus'iqigton,  Sir  J.  Pigott,  and  Mr. 
Tierney  supported  the  objection,  and  the 
.latter,  in  consideration  to  America,  on  whom 
rite  restriction  would  hear  injuriously,  moved 
that  the  clause  respecting  cotton  and  yarn 
»htuil<l  likewise  he  expunged. 

Purop.  Mng,  YqL  LIIL  March,  130$ 


Holland,  Lauderdale,  Darnley,  and  Auck- 
land supported  it,  as  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  royal  prerogative. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  wished  the  bill  to  go 
into  a Committee,  with  a view  to  its  being 
amended.  On  a duisionof  the  peers  pre- 
sen!, the  question  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  two ; the  numbers  for  the  2d 
reading  being  34,  and  against  it  36.  On 
counting  .the  proxies,  there  was  a majority  of 
two  for  the  bill,  viz. — Contents  61,  Non- 
Contents  59,  and  it  was  accordingly  read  a 
2-d  time.— Adjourned  to  Thursday. 

COMMONS. 

Mr.  Canning,  Air.  Perceval,  and  Sirs  J. 
Nichols  and  C.  Price  justified  the  clause  , 
on  which  the  house  divided — for  their  reten- 
tion 167 — fur  their  expunction  76.  At  one 
o’clock  the  committee  reported  progress, and 
asked  leave  to  sit  again. 

25.  Petitions  were  presented  for  leave  to 
bring  in  bills  for  building  nr-.v  bridges  over 
the  Thames;  one  opposite  Cmharjnc-slreet  in 
the  Strand,  the  other  at  Vaux'iall.  Referred 
to  a committee  ; as  w ere  pel. lions  from  the 
city  of  London  for  improving  Southfield  mar- 
ket, and  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  ,\c. 
ill  the  city. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a speech  of  much  humour 
and  argument,  no  veil  for  the  production  of 
the  correspondence  between  ministers  and 
their  plenipotentiary  at  Copenhagen  subse- 
quent to  the  capture  of  that  city. 

Air.  Windham,  Mr.  Ponsonhy.  Lord  Folk- 
stone,  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  Air.  \V.  Smith  sup- 
ported the  motion,  which  was  opposed  by 
Air.  Canning;  and,  on  a division,  there  were 
for  it  iiJ — against  it  189 — majority  lor  minis- 
ters 105. 

26.  Petitions  complaining  of  grievances 
were  presented  from  the  journeyman  bakers 
and  tanners  of  the  metropolis  • as  also  from 
the  clothiers  in  Yorksnire. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  bill  fur  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Air.  Tierney  opposed  its  being  read,  on  the 
grounds  that  lie  had  before  urged. 

Air.  Vansittart  staled  the  averaged  quan- 
tities exported  yearly  at  not  more  than  60 
tons,  and  thatthe  measure  thereforvcouldhai  e 
no  other  effect  than  manifesting  an  impotent 
and  malicious  hostility. 

Air.  Sheridan  ihouglit  that  it  was  intended  • 
to  form  a new  confederacy  on  the  continent; 
and,  in  tiie  absence  of  other  allies,  to  pre-s 
sore  throats,  dysenteries,  and  fevers  into  our 
service. 

.Air.  Wilberforcc  likewise  opposed  t lie  mea- 
sure; but  on  a division  it  was  lead  a first 
time. 

AlrrCanning  rawed  for  the  production  of 
a despatch  from  Air.  Garlicke  to  Lord  How- 
ick,  respecting  the  actual  or  expected  im  a- 
sion  of  Uo{stein,  from  which  Air.  C.  formerly 
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read  an  extract,  but  opposed  Mr.  Ponsonby's 
motion  for  the  production  of  the  entire 
paper. 

Messrs.  Fonsonby.  Tierney,  Windham, 
Adam,  and  Sheridan,  thought  that  the  paper 
in  question  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
others  connected  with  t tie  subject j .and  a 
long  debate  ensued,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
their  production. — Mr.  Sheridan  s motion 
for  them  was  negatived  by  a majority  of  lib 
to  40,  and  the  paper  moved  lor  by  Mr. 
Canning  otdered. 

The  house  afterwards  resolved  itself  into  a 
co  nmiitee  on  the  army  estimates;  when  the 
following  resolutions  wese  voted  : viz. — 
That  the  sum  of  5 392,9221.  9s,  Id.  be 
granted  to  his  Majesty  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  land  forces  (including  various  contin- 
gencies) for  200,831  men  for  the  present 
year.  Regiments  in  the  Past  Indies,  30,834 
men,  691,3251.  8s.  9d.  troops  and  compa- 
nies for  recruiting  ditto,  437  men,  25,2811. 
12s.  9d.  embodied  militia,  108,384  men, 
2, 236, 4621. 0s.4d. staff  and  garrisons, 363,9621. 
6s.  5d.  lull  pay  lo  supernumerary  otli- 
cers,  32,2131.  2s.  8d.  public  departments, 
188,6801. 19s. 6d.  half-pay, 209,7501.  Ill-Pen- 
sioners of  Cimlsea  and  Kdinainhani  hos- 
pitals, 40,963,  13s.  lOd.  out-peusioners  of 
ditto,  329,6j91.  9s.  2d.  widows’-pensions, 
40,4951.  10s.  6d.  volunteer  corps,  652,0001. 
foreign  corps,  22,125  men,  795,6471.  3s.  2d. 


royal  military  college,  21,5251.  17s.  4cL 
royal  military  asylum,  19  96181,  9s,  3d. 
allowances  ro  retired  and  oflicinting  chap- 
lains, 16,0001.  medicines  and  hospital  e.\- 
pences,  100,0001.  compassionate  list,  19,5001. 
barrack  department,  (Ireland)  commissariat 
department,  (Ireland);  total  362,661  men, 
11,670,4041.  2s.  9d.  deduct  the  regiments 
in  tiie  East  Indies,  30,884  men,  691,5251. 
8s.  9(f. -remains  to  be  provided,  331,777 
nwn,  10,978,8781.  14s. 

Mr.  Wmdham  thought  the  augmentation 
had  been  obtained  by  a weals  and  temporary 
expedient?  the  23,06)0  men  who  had  been 
raised  cost  Hie  country  half  a million  pounds 
bounty,  and  from  30  to  601.  bad  been  given 
for  militia  substitutes: — it  >vus,  lie  said,  a 
periodical  plunder  of  the  militia,  with  a com- 
pulsory ballot  on  the  people. 

Lord  CaStlereagh  defended  the  measure, 
which  h,,d  already  prod  need  37,000  effect:*  e 
men,  23,000  ot  whuui  were  from  th militia: 
50,000  men  in  ail  had  been  raised  for  the 
the  army  within  the  last  year;  and  before 
the  1st  of  May,  the  number  would  amount 
to  60,000.  We  should  then  have  277  bat- 
talions of  742  men  each  on  an  average, 
making  a military  force  ol  300,0.00  men,  ex- 
clusive of  volunteers,  a greater  number  than 
this  country  ever  had  before.  The  ordnance 
estimates  w ere  afterwards  voted,  and  at  four 
o’clock  m the  morning  the  house  adjourned. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


HORSI'.-Ct'ARDS,  FEB.  10. 

TLTlS  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  grant  his 
most  gracious  permission  to  the  46th 
regiment  of  h ot,  to  assume  and  bear,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  oilier  badges  or  devices  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled,  the  word,  “ Domi- 
nica," on  its  colours  and  appointments,  as  a 
distinguished  mark  of  tiie  good  conduct  and 
exemplary  valour  displayed  by  that  regi- 
ment in  the  defence  of  the  island  of  Domi- 
nica against  a very  superior  French  force,  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1805..  .By  order  of  Ins 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Hahry  Calvert,  Adj.  Gen. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  grant 
his  most  gracious  permission  to  the  flank- 
companies  of  the  1st  battalions  of  the  35th 
and  61st  regiments,  and  such  other  officers 
and  men  of  those  corps  as  were  serving  with 
the  army  in  Calabria,  to  assume  and  wear  on 
their  appointments  the  word  " Maida,”  as  ah 
honourable  and  lasting  testimony  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  displayed  by  those  de- 
tachments, in  common  with  the  other  regi- 
ments, which  were  engaged  in  the  actum 
which  was  fought  between  the  British  and 
French  armies  on  the  4th  July,  1306,  on  the 
plains  of  Maida.  By  order  of  his  Roy  al 
Highness  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
i . Harry  Calvert,  Adj,  Gen. 

i 


FEB.  22. 

Ilis  Majesty  having  been  graciv  usly  pleased 
to  command,  that,  in  commemoration  of  tin? 
brilliant  and  decisive  victory  obtained  by  a 
division  of  his  army  under  the  command 
of  Majm  General  Sir  John  Stuart,  4th  July, 
1806,  on  llni  plains  ot  Maid;.,  the  under  men; 
turned  officers  o:  the  army,  engaged  on  that 
day,  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hearing  i 
medal;  and  Ins  i\l  -jesty  haying  approved  of 
the  medal  which  has  been  struck  upon  this 
occasion,  is  pleased  to  command  that  it 
should  be  worn  suspended  by  a riband  of 
the  colour  of  the  sash,  with  a blue  edge,  fxon^ 
a button  of  the  coat  On  the  left  side. 

Major  General  Sir  John  Stuart,  K.  B, 
Commanders  nf  Brigades , 

Brigadier-General  Hon.  G.  L.  Cole— ls; 

Brigadier- General  W,  falmer  Ackland— 

2d  brigade. 

Colonel  John  Oswald. — 3d  brigade. 

Commanders  of  Corps,  having  the  Rank  cf 
Lieutenant-  Colon  el, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Kempt,  command- 
ing bcutuiion  Lght  infantry. 
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Lieutenant -Colonel  Hon.  K.  W.  O’Callag- 
han — battalion  grenadiers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Ross— 20th 
regiment. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Ilaviland  Smith — 27th 
ditto. 

Lieut  nant-Colonei  G.  Johnson — 58th 
ditto — since  dead. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  Mucleod— — ‘ 78th  dit- 
to— since  dead. 

LieiUo nant -Colonel  L-  de  Watteville 
W.utevilL’s  eor|)s. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Lemoine — royal 
artillery. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  E.  Bunbury.dcputy- 
q uar ter-iu  aster-general. 

FRLDL1UCK,  Comii.audcr  in  Chief. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE,  FF.D.  2.1. 

The  following  Letter  has  been  transmitted  to 
Admiral  A loittagu,  Commander  in  CliieJ  of 
his  Majesty's  Ships  and  Vessels  at  Ports- 
mouth, dj-e. 

His  Majesty’s  gun-brig  Hardy,  off 
Little  Hampton,  February  ID,  1808. 

.FIR, 

I bi  g leave  to  acquaint  you,  that  at  eight 
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o’clock  this  morning.  Deadly  Head  bearing 
E.  by  N.  about  tive  leagues,  I discovered 
a lugger  close  in  shore,  and  made  sail  in 
chase' of  her.  Shortly  after,  ooserved  a 
revenue  cutter  also  in  chase,  astern  of  us; 
and  from  her  superior  sailing,  came  up  with 
her  first.  Two  other  cutters  joined  in  the 
chase.  At  ten  minutes  past  eleven  she 
struck,  and  proved  to  be  la  L.evois,  Captain 
Friesinanton,  mounting  Id  guns,  from  two  to 
sit-poyn Jers,  and  48  men  ; left  Dieppe  on 
to  lSlhistant,  and  had  made  no  capture. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  Srtett  Perdiueau. 

To  George  Montagu,  Esc;.  Admiral 
of  the  lVhite,  e\c. 


TUESDAY',  MARCH  1. 

This  Gazette  contains  ar.  order  of  Council 
permitting  the  importation  into  tlie  island  of 
Newfoundland  for  the  ensuing  season  only, 
ot  bread.  Hour,  pease,  Indian  corn,  butter, 
and  live  stock,  and  also  pitch,  tar,  and  tur- 
pentine ; front  any  of  the  territories  belonging 
to  the  United  Slates,  by  British  subjects,  and 
in  British  ships. 
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\ IX  the  north  of  Europe  is  in  arms  against 
Sweden.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark, 
have  declared  war  against  her.  Count  Bux- 
hoevden  is  rite  coioniaiider-in-chief  of  the 
Russian  forces  that  liase  entered  Swedish  Fin- 
land. He  lias  published  a proclamation  to  the 
Fins,  in  the  true  revolutionary  style.  It  ex- 
horts the  people  not  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Russians,  and  promises  protection  to  such 
of  them  as  shall  prove  so  base  as  to  de  sert  die 
cause  of  their  virtuous  and  magnanimous  so- 
vereign. Finland  is  to  lie  “ taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,*’  aud  to 
be  treated  in  every  respect  like  the  other 
conquered  provinces  of  Russia,  unless  Sweden 
shall  consent  to  accept  the  conditions  of  peace 
which  have  been  offered  by  France.  U’e  do 
not  think  so  meanly  of  the  Swedes  as  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  be  seduced  from  their  al- 
legiance by  such  a promise. 

The  declaration  of  Russia  against  Sweden 
asserts,  tliat,  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded in  1783,  between  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine aud  Gustavus  IIL  and  another  in  the 
treaty  of  1300,  between  the  bite  Emperor 
Paul  and  tbe  present  King  of  Sweden,  the 
contracting  parties  had  stipulated  to  maintain 
the  principle,  that  the  Baltic  is  a close 
sea,  with  tbe  guarantee  of  its  coaets  against 
all  acts  of  hostility,  violence,  or  vexations 
whatever.  These  treaties,  which  constituted 
the  plan  of  the  Northern  Confederacies 
against  the  maritime  power  of  England,  the 
declaration  calls  upon  his  Swedish  majesty  to 
fulfil  in  this  particular;  and  the  attucl  upon 


Copenhagen  is  the  cause  assigned  for  calling 
the  stipulations  into  action,  and  requiring 
Sweden  to  join  with  Russia  and  Denmark  in 
shutting  that  sea  against  England.  It  is  de- 
nied that  either  of  liie  Treaties  did  contain 
such  a stipulation  as  is  hers  mentioned,  but 
if  they  did,  those  Treaties  were  afterwards 
abandoned  by  the  convention  entered  into 
with  ns  in  the  year  1801. — Thus  Russia  de- 
sires .Sweden  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a 
Treaty  which  she  herself  had  long  since  aban- 
doned. 

The  declaration  of  his  Swedish  Majesty,  itt 
reply,  is  a very  spirited  production,  afld  con- 
tains a most  triumphant  refutation  of  the  mi- 
serable pretences  by  which  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  endeavours  to  justify  his  dereliction  of 
the  most  solemn  engagements.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  was  not  less  bound  to  Sweden  than 
be  was  to  England,  and  he  has  behaved  to 
both  with  equal  bad  faith  and  ingratitude. 
His  Swedish  Majesty  animadverts  with  much 
neatness  and  point  upon  the  conduct  ot  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  quotes  several  ot  the  con- 
ic sipttious  epithets  which  Buonaparte,  not 
lou2  since,  bestowed  on  his  present  ally  ; and 
makes  some  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  fallen 
condition  of  Russia,  which  are  calculated  to 
make  a deep  impression  on  the  nobility  of 
that  country-  Ou  the  whole,  the  declaration 
is  a very  forcible  appeal  to  the  understand- 
ings ami  ieelings  ot  the  people  ot  Sweden  j 
and  the  bold  spirit  which  pervades  it  through- 
out cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  the  magnanimous  y*un g 
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monarch  undauntedly  makes  it,  when  the 
success  of  his  cause  must  at  best  be  deemed 
very  doubtful.  'Towards  the  conclusion  it 
says,  “ the  Russian  troops  entered  Finland 
with  a proclamation  of  the  most  treacherous 
•Find.  Every  lawful  government',  every  man- 
ly and  honourable  soldier,  every  faithful  sub- 
ject must  condemn  such  proceedings,  Ibis 
sudden  invasion  of  a friendly  country,  com- 
menced with  treacherous  attempts  to  stir  up 
revolts,  is  unprecedented  even  in  our  times, 
otherwise  so  rich  in  instances  of  the  most  un- 
warrantable acts  of  violence  and  despotism. 
The  Russian  empire,  allied  with  France,  is 
not  sufficiently  powerful  to  subdue  the  resist- 
ance of  a province  which,  on  account  of  the 
season,  is  entirely  left  to  itself : treachery  and 
rebellion  must  be  called  in  for  assistance.” 

'Hie  declaration  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing appeal  to  the  inhabitants: — “ Faithful  in- 
habitants of  Finland  ! 'respectable  people  ! 
your  king,  since  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
iias  constantly  endeavoured  to  diffuse  know- 
ledge and  prosperity  through  your  country — 
a treacherous  l'rieud  is  now  at  tempting  to  dis- 
turb your  repose,  and  throw'  you  back  into 
the  darkness  of  ancient  times. — His  sword  is 
unsheathed  over  your  beads;  Ins  blood-stain- 
ed hands  are  extended  to  complete  your  ruin  j 
do  not  rely  on  his  treacherous  promises,  which 
tend  to  unnerve  the  arm  of  loyally,  and  de- 
coy you  from  your  faithful  attachment  to  your 
king  and  country. — Concerned  at  the  misfor- 
tunes attending  on  war,  but  convinced  that  he 
has  not  provoked  them,  your  king  feels  satis- 
fied that  your  attachment  to  his  person  re- 
mains unimpaired  ; and  you  may  depend  on 
his  making  the  utmost  exertions,  assisted  by  a 
powerful  ally,  to  protect  and  avenge  you.” 

“ Stochho  in,  March  11,  1808. 

His  Swedish  Majesty  has  also  issued  two 


proclamations,  one  of  which  forbids  the  ex- 
portation of  all  goods  to  Norway,  and  the 
passage  of  any  of  Iris  subjects  to  that  country 
v ithout  special  leave  ; the  oilier  prohibits,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  death,  all  communication 
between  Ins  dominion;  and  those  of  Russia. 

The  Austrian  declaration,  on  breaking  off 
connection  with  this  country,  says,  that  the 
measure  originated  in  Great  Britain's  declin- 
ing to  accept  tiie  mediation  of  the  Courts  of 
Vienna  and  lit.  Petersburg  for  a general- 
peace.  As  there  is  no  pretence  for  war,  the 
declaration  contains  nothing  to  that  effect. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  evidently  been 
driven  to  this  proceeding  by  Buonaparte. 

Tiie  only  ailicie  from  Pans  deserving  of 
notice,  is  an  imperial  order,  creating  a new 
French  nobility.  Thus  the  revolution,  w hich 
began  with  the  subversion  of  aristocracy,  is 
completed  by  its  re-establishment,  to  the 
utter  annihilation  of  all  popular  claims — 
“ Most  glorious  work  of  human  wisdom 
' Numerous  bodies  of  French  troops  have 
taken  possession  of  the  sea-port  and  garri- 
soned towns  of  Spain. 

It  appears that  the  French  mission  to  Persia, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  General  Gardanne, 
reached  the  frontier  of  that  country  on  the 
3d  of  November,  where  it  met  ihe  Persian 
ambassador,  on  Ins  way  to  Paris,  with  a 
numerous  reunite,  and  splendid  presents. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  swords  of  those 
distinguished  Conquerors,  Tamerlane  and 
Kouli  Khan. 

Eighteen  Arabian  horses,  richly  capari- 
soned, arrived  lately  at  Vienna,  on  their  way 
from  Constantinople  to  Paris,  as  a present 
from  the  new  sultan,  Muslapha,  to  the  French 
emperor, — It  is  since  reported,  that  Buona- 
parte lias  contemptuous' v ordered  them  not 
to  be  suffered  to.  enter  France, 
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fed.  26. 

Die  Civil  “Power  abused,  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
Subject  invaded. 

TN  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  this  day,  an 
action  was  tried,  Goods  v.  Wheat  h/.  Plain- 
tiff was  a constable,  anti  stationed  to  keep  the 
passaged  clear  at  St.  James’s,  on  the  King’s 
birth-dav.  Defendant,  an  officer  of  the 
Guards,  accompanied  by  two  others,  all  in 
■plain  clothes,  were  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  passage,  and  were  civilly  begged  by  the 
plaintiff  to  go  on  ; on  which  the  , defendant 
said,  “Fellow,  who  arc  you?”  The  plaintiff 
answered,  “ I am  a constable,  and  have  or- 
ders to  keep  this  passage  clear.”  The  de- 
fendant said,  “ Do  you  know. who  I am  ?” 
The  plaintiff  answered,  “I  do  not  know, 
but  1 must  do  my  duty,”  The  defendant 
|hen,  without  any  hesitation,  beckoned  to 
two  soldiers  of  the  Guards,  and  ordered  them 
t°  take  the  plaintiff,  and  lodge  him  in  the 
7 


guard -house,  where  they  confined  him  two 
hours.  The  attorney-general  availed  himself 
of  an  error  in  the  declaration,  which  stated 
the  plaintiff  to  he  a constable  of  “ fit.  PaiuPs, 
Covent-garden,’’  instead  of  a constable  of 
“ Westminster  and  its  Liberties.”  Hence  a 
nonsuit  ensued. — The  defendant,  who  is  a 
captain  in  the  Guards,  and  of  course  ranks  as 
lieu  tenant-colonel  in  the  army,  was  in  court 
in  full  regimentals;  and  to  shew  his  respect 
tor  the  judges,  he  received  tiirye  messages 
from  the  bench  before  he  took  off  his  cap. 

Masch  1.  Mr.  Ycoivard  was  chosen 
bridge-master,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wells;  and  Mr.  Crowtlier  was  admitted 
secondary  of  the  Poultry,  vice  Pcale,  re- 
signed. 

4.  At  Hertford  assizes,  Thomsts  Simmons 
was  indicted,  lor  that  he,  at  Hotklesdoii,  on 
the  22tli  ofOctober  last,  did  make  an  assault 
on  Sarah  Hunmverstone,  and  wilfully  ga vs? 
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her  a mortal  wound  in  the  neck  with  a knife, 
of  wl'ieh  she  instantly  died. 

This  is  the  tase  of  the  inhuman  wretch  who 
murdered  the  two  unfortunate  women  at 
Iloddesdon  ; and  the  evidence  in  which  was 
given  ill  our  i.Ifd  vol.  |>.  .'3J1. 

Benjamin  llooke,  i lie  coroner,  said,  when 
the  evidence  of  Elizabeth  Harris  w as  read  to 
the  prisoner,  lie  said  it  was  very  true,  lie.  had 
'murdered  them,  and  no  one  else.  Hu  ad  led., 
that  lie  did- not  intend  to  have  murdered  Mrs. 

I Iiiuuuerstnne  ; hut  iie  went  with  an  inten- 
tion of  murdering  .Mrs.  Boreham,  Mrs.  it  in- 
ner, and  Harris,  the  maid-servant 

The  constable  who  carried  him  to  prison 
deposed  to  the  same  effect.  The  prisoner 
also  told  linn,  that  when  he  had  g:u  Betsey 
down,  he  heard  something  Ihittenng  over 
his  shoulders,  which  made  him  hasten  away. 

I'lie  prisoner,  being  tailed  upon  to  know 
if  lie  had  anv  tiling  to  s iy , answered,  in  a 
careless  tunc — No  ! 

The  jury  "found  him  guiitii  ; and  the 
learned  judge  immediately  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  the  law— that  he  should  lie 
hinged  on  Mondntf  next,  and  his  body  anato- 
mised. 

lie  heard  the  sentence  of  death  with  great 
indifference,  and  walketl  very  coolly  from 
lludhar. 

Simmons  was  prosecuted  to  conviction 
through  the  exertions  ot  Mr.  \Y.  White, 
Mr.  B.  Fairfax  (of  the  Bull  Inn,  Hoddes- 
don),  and  .Mr.  J.  Brown,  the  churchwarden 
of  that  place;  the  Quakers  refusing  to  come 
forward  as  prosecutors. 

In  this  court  ot  King’s  Bench,  Guildhall, 
nil  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Gregsuiu  an 
eminent  solicitor  in  llic  city  of  London,  and 
w ho  had  a country-house  at  Walthamstow, 
against  Theaker,  Ins  coachman,  for  crim.  con. 
with  Mrs.  Gregson.  The  whole  of  the  trial 
disclosed  a series  of  transactions  of  the  most 
disgusting  nature,  which  it  would  he  an 
insult  on  decency  to  detail.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Gregson  seduced  the 
Coachman,  and  that  he  was  not  the  only 
person  who  had  been  seduced  by  her.  It 
appeared  also,  that  she  was  a spirited  votary 
at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus. 

Lord  Ellettboroirgh  remarked  on  the  dis- 
solute, depraved,  and  abandoned  conduct 
or  the  woman  ; but  said,  that  servants  who 
ale  the  bread  and  shared  the  bounty  of  their 
employers,  should  not  lend  themselves  to 
the ‘criminal  appetites  and  passions  ot  others, 
to  their  injury  and  unhappiness.  1 hey 
should  protect,  and  nut  betray  their  masters. 
The  adultery  bad  been  proved,  and  the 
plaintiff  must  have  a verdict. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff-^  Damages, 
Two  Hundred  Pounds. 

13.  A Mr.  Downe.  finished'  an  astonishing 
pedestrian  performance,  of  135  iinles  a day 
lor  bO  successive  days,  this' evening,  at  tell 
o’clock,  within  four  miles  o*  Huiitiugihlu  ; 
which  is  allowed  to  exceed  anything  or  lire 


kind  ever  beard  of.  Lieutenant  Halifax  did 
f>.)  miles  a day  for  gO  days,  with  extraordinary 
fatigue  ; but  Mr.  Downe  was  very  fresh  and 
ill  good  health,  besides  having  done  -10  miles 
a day  for  ten  days,  a (oitiught  previous  to 
bis  undertaking  this  journey.—  fhe  wagee 
was  for  t!()0  guineas. 

19.  Early  this  morning  a during  robbery 
was  committed  m several  olhees  over  the 
Koval  Exchange.  Among  those  broke  open 
were  the  .Merchant  Seaman's,  the  River  Dec 
company,  and  the.  Pepper  offices  and  the 
counting- -houses  of  Messrs.  Augersteiti  and 
Co.  of  Mr.  B.onuhj  of  Mr.  F.  Secrctan  - 
of  Mr.  Chnpijian  ; of  Sir.  Hodges;  of  Air. 
Jv  vp:'i  ; and  of  .Messrs.  Woodbine,  Parish, 
ant  (’>.  In  each  the  desks,  iruu-ehests, 
£»e.  were  forced  open,  and  money  and  notes 
to  a co  is, durable  amount  carried  o.i  —the  pa- 
per.- id  no  value  were  s:  sewed  over  the 
Doors.  The  Hoy  al  Exchange  Office  and 
Lloyd's  ' scaped. 

Id.  About  three  o'clock  this  .morning,  t 
fire  broke  out  at  Chelmsford,  in  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Mrs.  Smith,  milliner  ami  hub'er- 
d.i-hcr,  at  the  corner  of  middle  row,  which 
was  attended  with  consequences'  truly  dis- 
tressing. Two  voting  ladies,  Miss  Eve, 
daughter  of  Air.  Eve,  of  Burnish  Roollmig, 
and  Miss  Woolmar,  of  Hornchurch;  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  devouring  element.  The  flames 
had  made  such  rapid  progress  before  they, 
were  discovered,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
Airs.  Smith,  with  her  niece,  an  infant,  sonie 
other  young  ladies,  and  the,  maid-servant, 
were  rescued  from  them  ; and  Miss  Williams, 
of'Ongar,  in  attempting  to  escape,  unfortu- 
nately fdl  from  one  ol  the  windows,;  her 
sknli  was  fractured  by  l he  fall,  and  she  it, 
not  likely  to  recover.  The  lire,  spread  from 
Airs.  Smith's,  to  the  houses  of  AJrs.  Puck, 
Air.  F.  Hill,  .Mr.  Roote.and  Air.  Nash;  they 
were  totally  consumed,  and  all  the  effects 
contained  m them,  except  a small  part  of 
Mr.  Hill's  property.  The  volunteers  were 
called  out,  and,  aided  by  military,  rendered, 
considerable  service.  The  fjre  being  extin- 
guished, the  rubbish  was  searched,  and  the 
unfortunate  -iilEcrers  were  dug  out,  almost 
consumed  to  ashes,  and  were  conveyed  to 
the  church  to  remain  till  an  inquest  should 
be  taken.  John  Judd,  Esq.  very  humanely 
opened  a large  house  in  the  town,  that  had 
siood  unoccupied  some  time,  lor  the  'ac- 
commodation of  llic  distressed  la:  ill  lies- 

y v.  J'he  Lauds  DcLy.— About  a fortnight 
since;  a Mr.  Parquet  petitioned  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  lie  dr, charg'd  out  of  uusiqdy, 
upon  the  ground  that,  lie  had  made  a full 
and  fair  disclosure  <>l  his  effects  under  n 
c uunrission  of  bankruptcy  awar  led  against 
him.  lie  complained  ot  tnc  great  length  ot 
time  he  had  been  imprisoned,  and  die  in- 
flexibility of  bis. creditor  ; tendering,  at  the 
same,  time,  the  affidavits  of  two-medical  men, 
who  staled,  that  if  the  pitilioner  was  nut 
speEdi’v  removed  out  of  prison,  his  life  would 
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fall  a sacrifice.  The  case  stood  over  till  this 
day;  when  being  called,  Mr.  Parquet’s  so- 
licitor informed  his  lordship,  that  death  had 
»elieved  his  client  from  his  sufferings,  and 
hoped  the  council  employed  against  him 
would  intercede  with  their  clients  to  pay 
thy  expenses  of  his  funeral ! ! 

23.  Hatton-c. aiioen. — -J.  Wilkinson  was 
fully  committed,  charged  with  stealing 
from  the  warehouse  of  the  Windmill  Inn, 
St.  John's-street,  at  which  he  was  ostler,  a 
parcel,  containing  Bank  notes,  value  731. 
a part  of  which  he  had  expended  m the 
purchase  of  a share  of  a lottery  ticket,  which 
was  drawn  a 5001.  pri  e. 

Mr.  Mathews,  the  comedian,  lately  met 
with  a serious  accident  in  tiring  olf  a fowling*, 
piece,  at  a pigeon  shooting  match,  on  Fri- 
day, near  Barnet;  it  burst,  and  lacerated 
las  hand  in  a dreadful  manner. 

A.  hogget  sheep,  belonging  to  Mr.  .Tames 
Decks,  of  Ilawslead,  Suffolk,  was  lately 
taken  out  of  the  snow,  in  a fold  near  Der- 
ringer Mill,  after  being  buried  under  the 
same  for  fifteen  days ; during  which  time  it 
appeared  to  have  eaten  about  half  a dozen 
turnips.  The  animal  is  still  alive,  hut  very 
weak. 

Mr.  Matthews,  farmer,  of  Coritherton, 
Cambridgeshire,  had  one  sheep  and  four 
lambs  buried  under  the  snow  from  a Thurs- 
day night  till  the  Tuesday  following,  when 
they  were  all  taken  out  alive:  one  of  the 
latter  died  soon  after. — It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  ewes  would  not  receive  their  young 
ones  when  released,  their  temporary  immer- 
sion having  taken  away  all  natural  powers 
of  distinction. 

At  the  Kent  assizes,  the  following  cause 
was  tried  : — Sherwood  v.  Hompesch. — Mr. 
Espiuasse  said,  this  was  an  action  against 
C.  Antonie  Hompesch,  commonly  called 
Baron  Hompesch,  for  a lihel  on  the  plaintiff, 
and  his  wile.  Mr.  Serjeant  Shepherd  ob- 
served, that  from  the  circumstance  of  all 
female  auditors  being  desired  to  leave  the 
court,  the  jury  would  naturally  infer,  that 
the  libel  complained  of  was  of  a son  that 
should  not  be  suffered  to  reach  a delicate 
mind.  lie  then  stated,  that  the  libel  spoke. 
• t the  wife  of  the  plaintiff  iw  the  grossest  and 
most  filthy  terms.  It  represented  her  as 
debauched  in  Iter  mind,  and  deformed  in 
her  person.  It  was  proved,  that  the  plain- 
tiff married  his  wile  in  1795;  and  several 
witnesses  were  called,  who  proved  the  fol- 
lowing facts  ; that  the  plaintiff,  Sherwood,  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  baron’s  house  ; 
and  one  Sunday  in  October  he  sat  with  him 
drinking  and  playing,  cards  during  the  day, 
and  all  the  night  until  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning;  then  his  wife' came  and  fetched 
bun  home.  The  next  day  the  baron  sent  him  a 
little  wine  to  refresh  his  spirits,  as  he  said, 
and  afterwards  a plaster  to  cure  the  bruises 
which  he  said  his  wife  might  have  given 
him,  and  an  ornamented  horse-whip  to  cev 


rect  his  wife.  lie  afterwards  set  about  t» 
compose  a song,  called,  “ The  Termagant-; 
a direful  Kc-dlsh  Tale ,”  which  was  preyed 
to  have  bee  given  by  him  to  one  Gordon, 
to  he.  circulated.  Tins  was  the  It  be  i com- 
plained of,  and  was  an  obscure  doggrel 
poem  on  Sherwood’s  wife  fetching  him  home, 
containing  neither  wit  nor  poetry,  but  mere 
vulgar  obscenity. 

The  facts  being  proved,  the  jury  gave  a 
verdict  for  plaintiff. — Damages  50ui. 


GENERAL  WHITELOCKE’S 
SENTENCE.* 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Horse  Guordf,  March  21,  1 808. 

At  a general  court  martial,  of  which  Ge- 
neral the  Right  lion.  Sir  William  Meadows, 
K.  B.  was  president,  held  by  virtue  of  bis 
Majesty’s  special  warrant  (bearing  date  the 
25th  of  January,  1308),  at  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital, at  CI.elsea,  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  and  continued  by  adjournments 
until  the  18th  of  Mutch  following,  Lieute- 


* A complete  report  of  the  Tm.\i.  (taken 
verbatim)  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Aspirve, 
price  only  5s.  illustrated  by  a mai>.  Tins 
report  ot  the  trial,  which  lasted  31  days, 
not  only  furnishes  the  charges,  with  nume- 
rous documents  appertaining  thereto,  in- 
cluding General  Whitelocke’s  defence,  turd 
the  Judge  Advocate’s  reply  ; hut  forms  a his- 
tory ot  the  arrangement  aird  subsequent 
movements  of  the  army,  from  its  embarka- 
tion at  Monte  Video  until  the  convention 
entered  into  with  General  Enters,  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  tor  the  evacuation  of  the  Spanish 
territories  on  the  river  Plata. — It  discloses 
numerous  difficulties  and  privations  expe- 
rienced by  the  troops  after  their  landing  in 
t lie  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  by 
the  divisions,  in  getting  to  the  points  of  at- 
tack from  which  their  columns  entered  the 
town.  The  great  and  important  charge 
against  General  Whitelocke  was,  that  he 
had  formed  no  plan  of  communication  with 
the  divisions  that  entered  the  town  on  the 
5th  July,  nor  afforded  them  any  assistance 
from  the  reserve  under  Ins  command  ; but 
that  he  and  Mnjor-Genetal  Gower,  second 
in  command,  remained  inactive  at  head- 
quarters, while  the  officers  commanding 
divisions  were  sustaining  a most  unequal 
conflict,  with  a numerous  enemy,  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  These  officers  were,  prin- 
cipally, Sir  Samuel  Achmuty,  Brigadier-Ge- 
nerals Lumley  and  Craufurd  ; and  who,  with 
their  men,  did  all  that  British  gallantry 
could  effect ; white  General  Whitelocke  and 
Gower  were  aloof,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  disastrous  events  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  town  until  all  was  over,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  come  forward  and  sign 
the  convention  to  evacuate  the  country. 


JtL a Triages  — Month  ly  Obituary. 
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riant-General  John  Whitelocl.e  was  tried 
upon  IfHe  following  charges,  via.— [See  page 

liioj. 

SENTENCE. 

The  court  martial  having  duly  considered 
the  evidence  given  in  support  of  the  charge# 
agai  isl  the  prisoner,  Lieutenant-General 
JVhii  locks,  his  defence,  and  the  evidence 
he  has  a Iduced,  are  of  opinion,  that  he  is 
OUtLTV  pr  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  SAID 

charges,  with  the  exception  of  that  part 
of  the  second  charge  which  relates  to  the 
order  that  *'  the  columns  should  he  unloaded, 
end  that  no  firing  should  be  permitted  on  any 
account.' ' 

T'i'1  court  are  anxious  that  it  may  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  they  attach  no  cen- 
sure whatever  to  the  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  unnecessary  firing  during  l lie  ad- 
vance ui  the  troops  to  the  proposed  points 
pf  attack,  and  do  therefore  acquit  Lientenant- 
Geneial  Wiutclpcke  of  that  part  of  the  said 
Charge. 

The  ourt  adjudge,  "that  the  said  I.icti- 
tenimt-Gencral  White locke  be  cashier  e d, 
and  be  declared  totally  unfit  and  un- 
worthy to  serve  nls  Majesty  in  any  mi * 
litari/  cupacity  whatever." 

Tiie  King  has  been  pleased  to  confirm  the 
^bove  sentence,  aud  bis  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander  in  Chief  has  received  his  Ma- 
jesty's commands  to  direct,  that  it  shall  be 
read  at  the  bead  of  every  regiment  in  Ins 
service,  ainf  inserted  in  all  regimental  or- 
derly books,  with  a view  of  its  becoming  a 


lasting  memorial  of  the  fatal  consequences 
to  which  officers  expose  themselves,  who,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  con- 
fided to  them,  are  deficient  in  that  zeal, 
judgment,  and  personal  exertion,  which  their 
sovereign  and  their  country  have  a right  to 
expect  from  officers  entrusted  with  high  com- 
mands. 

To  his  Majesty,  who  has  ever  taken  a 
most  lively  interest  in  the  welfare,  the  ho- 
nour, and  reputation  of  his  troops,  the  re- 
cent failure  in  South  America  has  proved  a 
subject  of  the  most  heartfelt  Tegret ; but  it 
has  been  a great  consolation  to  him,  and  his 
Majesty  lias  commanded  it  to  be  intimated 
to  the  army,  that  after  the  most  minute  in- 
vestigation, his  Majesty  finds  ample  cause 
for  gratification  in  the  intrepidity  and  good 
conduct  displayed  his  troops,  lately  em- 
ployed on  that  service,  and  particularly  byr 
those  divisions  of  the  army  which  were  per- 
sonally engaged  with  the  enemy  in  the  town  ot 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  oth  July,  1807;  and  Ins 
Majesty  entertains  no  doubt,  that  had  the 
exertions  of  his  troops  in  South  America  been 
directed  by  the  same  skill  ami  energy  which 
have  so  eminently  distinguished  his  com- 
manders in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  the 
result  of  the  campaign  would  have  proved 
equally  glorious  lu  them.sejvcs  and  beneficial 
jo  ilieir  country. 

By  command  of  bis  Royal  Highness 
the  Commander  ill  Chief 

HARRY  CALVERT. 

Maj.  Gen.  aud  Adj.  Con.  of  the  forces. 


MARRIAGES. 


ENERAL  BEimi|F.R,  who,  according 
to  Buonaparte's  new  nomenclature,  is 
called  Prince  of  Keufchatcl,  on  the  11th 
instant,  to  the  Princess  Maria  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Duke  William  of  Bavaria. 

At  Westbury,  Mr.  T.  Eield,  aged  22,  to 
Miss  Puticnce  It  interbottom,  aged  67. 

F.  podd,  Esq.  of  Bread-street,  to  Miss 
jp.  P.  Breerton,  of  Claphani  Rise. 

Captain  Collins,  of  the  Travers  Indiamim, 
{o  'Miss  Sheriff,  of  Deptford. 

ylt  Liverpool,  Mr.  Formby,  to  Mrs.  Far- 


row, midwife,  she  being  bis  fifth  wife:  the 
bride  is  in  her  78th  year,  and  is  mother  of 
21  children. 

James  Amos,  Esq.  late  of  Madras  t o Airs  . 
Henry  Cbicheloy  Alichell,  of  TeignruoutU 
House,  Devon. 

J.  Willis,  Esq.  of  Upper  Guildford-street, 
and  one  A the  commissioners  of  Ins  majesty’s 
customs,  to  Miss  Revett,  only  daughter  of 
the  lute  T.  Revolt,  Esq.  ot  Brook  Hall,  jq 
Essex. 


MONTHLY 

JATEEY.at  Becelef,  in  Suffolk,  aged  60, 
Mr.  W.  Scraggs,  joint  manager  of  a 
company  of  comedians,  well  known  in  that 

{empty. 

After  a few  hours  illness,  at  the  great  age 
of  tp2,  Mrs.  Calterson,  of  Silsden  Moor,  near 
Skiptoti,  relict  of  Silvester  CaUersou,  ot  Ad- 
dtngham,  gent.  She  enjoyed  her  intellec- 
tual faculties  to  the  very  last. 

In  Bentinck-slrcet,  Manchestcr-squarc,  T. 
Rdbinson,  Esq.  one  of  his  Majesty’s  justices 
Of  the  peace  lor  the  counties  ot  Middlesex 
ynd  Surrey. 


OBITUARY. 

At  his  liou-e  m Gower-streel,  II.  Jfufe, 
Esq.  formerly  one  of  the  protlionotaries  of 
flic  court  of  Common  Pleas. 

At  Becclcs,  Mr.  J.  Lincoln, corn-niert*hunt, 
ajeil.  :j-l  : whose  dcaLb  was  occasioned  by 
iiumerguig  his  feet  in  cold  water  during  a^so 
verc  attack  oi  the  gout. 

At  Belmont-place,  Yauxhall,  Mrs.  E.  Liv- 
ing, in  the  36tii  year  ol  her  age,  wife  of  j\l. 
Living,  Esq. 

Aged  "J,  Mr.  J.  Down,  master  of  the 
house  ol  correction  in  Maidstone  ; he  was 
on«  of  the  oldest  keepers  in  the  kingdom. 


&hnlh?y  Obituary. 


having  served  in  d.iTercnt  off.ces  of  ihat  pri- 
son 37  years. 

At  Whites,  near  Bescon.sneld,  aged  81,  ,T. 
^5u>|jtiens?)i:,  E^q . late  of  Iirobdph-lanu. 

fn  lus  48th  sear,  after  a lingering  illness. 
*’if  Rev.  i Bow  ies,  vicar  -ot  Brad  lord, 
Wills. 

The  Rev.  G.  Watse,  rector  of  fbberlon, 
Dorsetshire,  aged  by. 

At  Lincoln,  the  Rev.  Robert  Wharton, 
«ii»ncc  I lor  of  the  church  of  Lmrolnt  archdea- 
con of  Slow,  and  rector  of  Siilliorjic,  in  the 
duant  v of  York. 

At  Stanley’  Mouse, in  the  King’s-ruad.  Chel- 
sea, I.„  Morse,  Esq.  of  the  War-ofike,  F.IUS. 
sue  F.  A.  S. 

At  Ins  house  at  Clapham  common,  John 
i erhiirv,  Esq.  aged  7t  years. 

At  Ruckijighaiii- place,  N'ew-road,  Pad- 
dington, Mr.  it.  Freebsiim,  a celebrated 
landscape  painter. 

In  London,  William,  the  only  sen  of  Win. 
F.  Maitland,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Chippenham, 
and  on  whom  the  immense  fortune  acquired 
by  his  great  uncle,  Air.  Fuller  the  banker, 
was  entailed. 

At  an  advanced  age,  after  a shurt  illness, 
M.  Roeb,  Esq.  many  years  a respectable 
banker  and  merchant,  at  Barnstaple,  Devon- 
shire. He  had  been  three  times  mayor  of 
that  corporation,  of  which  lie  had  been  a 
member  upwards  ol  30  years. 

At  an  obscure  lodging  in  Ratchffe-highway, 
where  lie  fell  a victim  to  poverty  and  dis- 
ease, Mr. Win.  II-  Hall,  compiler ol  the  Ency- 
clopedia, that  hears  his  name,  and  several 
other  works. 

At  lyielksham,  Mrs.  Warncford,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  John  Warneford,  formerly  rector  of 
Basingham,  Lincolnshire,  and  Canulen’s  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

At  Twilord,  Norfolk,  Mrs.  C.  Page,  aged 
77  years.  She  was  borne  to  the  grave,  by 
four  of  her  neighbours,  whose  united  ages 
amounted  to  264  years,  and  was  followed  by 
her  husband,  who-  is  in  Ins  8? ill  year,  and 
who  perfectly  retains  his  faculties. 

At  sea,  altera  lew  hours  illness,  Captain 
A.  R.  Deane,  aged  32, of  his  Majesty's  packet 
Prince  of  Wales. 

At  Eastbourne,  Kent,  R.  Grenside,  Esq. 
Major  in  the  York  Militia. 

At  South  Luffenliam.  Wni.  Trollope,  Esq, 
brother  to  Sir  John  Trollope,  Bart. 

At  Hackney,  Mr.Whifakt  r,  of'panghouri- 
xoad,  Reading,  and  a few  days  alter  lus  wife; 
'the  v were  buried  in  the  same  grave  at  Hack- 
ney. 

In  Lower  Berkeley-street,  Mrs.  Rawlinson, 
relict  of  the  late  II,  Rawlinson,  Esq.  M.  P. 
for  Liverpool. 

Suddenly,  at  the  Rainbow  coffee-house, 
Cornhdl,  while  standing  by  the  fire-side,  ap- 
parently in  good  health,  Hugh  Parnell,  Esq. 
vestry  clerk  of  Christ-chnrch,  Spiiulfu  Ids, 
and  attorney  to  '.be  court  of  Requests,  White- 
chapel, 


Air.  A.  Hart,  of  Warnborough,  Wilts,  a 
singularly  parsimonious  character.  He  had 
secrated  16  or  1400  guineas  in  or  about  his 
dwelling,  .without  directions  to  any  person 
where  to  find  them. 

At  L ist  Acton,  aged  80,  J.  Wathen,  Esq. 
who  had  been  a burg  lime  professional ly  emi- 
nent as  a surgeon.  < 

Vl  Stepney,  Mrs.. Delight,  wile  of  Air.  De- 
light, jun.  late  of  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
iriars.. 

At  Pinner,  Nqjlhamptonshire,  Airs.  Allies, 
relict  oi  Colonel  Miles,  and  sister  of  the  late 
Sir  liiMinas  Parky  ns.  Bai  t,  ot  Bonney  Park, 
Nottinghamshire. 

Ot  aii  apoplectic  lit.  Air.  Stokes,  late  of 
Loin  Iki  rd-st  reef. 

At  Bath,  the  widow  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Longchamp,  a.i  illegitimate  son  of  Lewis  XV. 
king  of  France. 

Aged  48,  Air.  Jo-iah  Rhodes,  of  Clcrken- 

well  close. 

Mr.  Janies,  master  of  the.  Swan  Inn,  Hor- 
sham. 

Al  Ships! oil -on-Stour,  the  Riglit  Hon.  the 
Dowager  A eominess  Asliln o.;,k,  aged  64. 

At  Ham  Common,  aged  82,  r i :e  Hon.  Mrs. 
E.  Clletvvy  ml,  sister  of  the  late,  and  aunt  to 
tiie  present  Lorci  Viscount  Clietwynd. 

At  the  bowse  of  Ins  grandfather,  the  Duke 
of  Bncclpugli,  in  Whileiiall,  in  the  lltli  rear 
oi  Ins  age,  Lord  Scott,  the  infant  6uu  oi  l lie 
Earl  ol  Dalkeith;  this  promising  young  noble- 
man  sickened  with  the  measles  at  Eton  school, 
-of  which  disease  he  died. 

Al  Cvhenliam,  Alts.  Christian  Freeman, 
widow  ol  the  lion  T.  Freeman,  deceased,  la'e 
speaker  ol  the  House  of  Ass-mbly  at  Antigua. 

J.  Drew,  Esq  aged  74,  a native  of  Chiches- 
ter, and  who  Mail  lor  mails  s ears  been  a prin- 
cipal m the  firm  of  the  Old  Bang,  which  lie 
had  lately  quilted. 

At  lit  r house,  in  Windsor,  Airs.  Buckle, 
widow  of  the  late  Admiral  Buckle 

Air.  Isaac  Eyre,  n.nny  years  a respectable 
trunk-maker  m Coeksour-street. 

At  Hackney,  aged  ?t>,  J.  Worth,  Esq. 

R.  estmacolt,  Esq.  sen.  of  Mount-street, 
aged  60. 

Suddenly,  after  spending  a cheerful  even- 
ing, and  eat  ill : a hearty  supper,  aged  77,  A]  r. 

'i . Cooper,  upwards  ot  40  years  a respectable 
farmer  al  Lniie  Snoring,  in  Norfolk. 

At  Ins  house,  in  l | q,  w ( .'on way-street,  F, t .:- 
roy-sqnare,  aged  82,  Nathaniel  Fanner,  E-q. 
formerly  a commander  in  the'  Honourable 
East- India  Company* s service. 

At  his  bouse,  in  South-street,  Fmsburv- 
square,  J.  Colquhoun,  Esq.  nietchantiu  Lon-  • 
don. 

At  Clapham,  aged  64,  II  I..  Gardner,  Esq, 
many  years  an  eminent  bookseller  in  the 
Strand,  and  one  of  the  court  of  assistants  of 
the  worshipful  company  of  that  loners. 

.Al  her  house,  m Gloucester- plan-,  Per'- 
man-square.  Lady  Aiartin,  rebel  of  Sir  hi. 
MastiU,  Bart,  late  cuaipuolkr  of  the  nai  v 
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Aged  63,  Captain-Lieutenant  and  Pay- 
master J.  Lacy,  of  the  Smith  Hampshire  Mi- 
litia, who  had  been  49  years  in  the  county 
regiiiieut. 

Aged  37,  F,  led,  Esq.  brewer,  and  one  of 
the  aldermen  of  Cambridge. 

M.  le  Cointe  de  Futiere,  formerly  a colonel 
of  distinguished  merit  m the  service  ot  Lotus 
XVI.  He  was  found  dead  ill  his  bed,  in  Castle- 
street,  Oxford-street. 

In  Newrington-road.  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold 
J iniBS,  a wealthy  grazier,  of  Neatiicotc,  North- 
amptonshire. 

Mrs.  Coggan,  wife  of  John  Coggan,  of  Sale- 
ham,  Esq.  high-shcriff  for  the  county  of 
Essex. 

Aged  53,  John  Pybus,  Esq.  banker,  in 
Bond-street. 

At  Chelsea,  T.  Fearne,  Esq.  in  his  <5Sd 
year,  many  years  clerk  in  the  Admiralty. 

At  her  apartments,  in  Hamplon-court  pa 
Jace,  aged  7-1,  the  Hofi.  Mrs.  Jane  Carey, 
daughter  of  Lucius  Charles,  sixth  Viscount 
Falkland. 

-Lady  Sheridan,  at  her  house,  in  Porlland- 
place. 

At  Sock-faria,  near  Yeovil,  Somersetshire, 
Mr.  Wm.  Sugg,  an  eminent  farmer  and  gra- 
zier; and  four  days  afterwards,  Mrs.  Rose 
Sugg,  his  wife;  and,  on  the  9th  initant,  died 
lus  brother,  Mr.  James  Sugg,  farmer,  at  Yeo- 
vilton,  near  Ilchcster,  in  the  same  comity,  i 

At  Southampton,  C.  A.  Bui  lor,  oldest  daugh- 
ter of  Lieutenant-colonel  F.  Buller,  of  the  first 
royals. 

In  Upper  Berklcv-strcef,  the  Hon.  Emma 
Cartwright,  wife  of  Wm.  R.  Cartwright,  Esq. 
of  Aynho,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Ingatestonc,  Essex,  aged  81,  Anthony 
Egliuton,  Esq.  formerly  commander  of  (lie 
Hon.  East-ludia  company’s  ship  the  Prince. 
During  the  many  years  of  his  retirement.  Ins 
life  has  been  a continued  series  of  acts  of  be- 
nevolence. 

In  Angel-court,  THrogmoTfon-street,  L.  B. 
Colu-u,  Esq.  an  eminent  merchant. 

Aged  80,  Mr.  John  Harrington,  of  East- 
gores,  Great  Tey,  Essex,  w ho  for  upwards  of 
50  years  filled  the  office  of  churchwarden  in 
that  parish. 

At  Rennet-end,  Suffolk,  aged  76,  Mr. 
James  Goldsmith,  formerly  of  London  ; and 
also  Mrs.  Ann  Cliallis,  widow,  and  sister  to 
the  above  Mr.  James  Goldsmith,  who,  on  {het 
death  of  her  brother,  was  instantly  taken  ill, 
and  died  four  days  after,  in  the  77th  year  of 
her  age. 

Aged  72,  Mr.  R.  Rod  well,  50  years  a 
school-master  in  the  parish  of  Ixworth,  Suf- 
folk;  and  who  was  the  only  instructor  (except 
bis  mother)  of  the  Farmer’s  Boy  (Robert 
Bloomfield),  the  much  admired  Suffolk  pasto- 
ral poet. 

At  Framlingham,  Suffolk,  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
wife  of  John  Pritchard,  Esq.  youngesfdaugh- 
ter  ot  the  late,  and  Sister  of  the  present  Sir 
Willoughby  Aston,  Bart. 

£urop.Jf«g.  Ful.  LULMsrch,  1&G3-. 


At  Maidstone,  aged  86,  Mr.  John  Home- 
wood, an  old  inhabitant  of  that  town,  and  the 
first  projector  of  a stage-coacll  from  thence 
to  London. 

At  Plymouth,  after  a short  but  painful  ill- 
ness, aged  23,  Lieutenant  James  Bt'nngton, 
ot  his  Majesty’s  sloop  the  Hound,  and  Sun  of 
VV.  Babinglon,  Esq.  late  of  Oporto. 

At  his  house,  in  Chapel-lane,  Ennis,  the 
Rev.  Doctor  James  Barrett,  titular  ilean  of 
Killaloe,  &c. — a character  as  near  perfection 
as  the  lot  of  humanity  admits  of.  For  upwards 
of  halt  a century  he  continued  to  shew  to  the 
world  what  a clergyman  ought  to  be,  and  how- 
much  real  good  a hearty  lover  of  mankind 
may  do  in  that  station.  It  domestic  disquie- 
tude annoyed  any  of  Ins  flock,  the  daemon 
was  subdued  by  the  precepts  that  he  instilled, 
and  the  morality  which  he  inculcated . The 
writ  kings  of  disease  were  mitigated  by  the 
balm  of  his  divine  counsels,  and  poverty  ne- 
ver applied  to  him  in  vain.  Under  his  protect- 
ing influence,  youth  lound  an  asylum  from 
vice  and  wretchedness,  and  was  trained  ilp  in 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  truth.  The  shiver- 
ing mendicant  was  prepared  to  meet  the  se- 
verity of  approaching  wittier  through  his 
bounty  and  lus  influence.  Upon  his  decease, 
the  shops  were  all  closed,  ami  business  com- 
pletely at  a stand  in  Efmis;  while  the  general 
gloom  which  sat  cm  every  countenance  more 
forcibly  portrayed  the  pharacter  of  departed 
worth,  than  volumes  written  ou  the  subject 
could  possibly  convey.  Doctor  Barret  was  in 
the  86th  year  ot  his  age,  for  46  years  of  which 
he  was  the  faithful  pastor  of  that  parish.  Some 
people  imagined  that  the  dean  was  possessed 
oi  money;  but  those  who  thought  so  did  not 
follow  Iiis  steps  into  the  mansions  of  misery 
and  distress;  if  they  had, ‘their  coffers  would 
be  like  Ills — destitute  of  a single  guinea  ! and 
— divine  reflection! — then  reward,  like  his, 
would  lie  heaven. 

At  Firbright,  Surrey!  aged  89,  J.  Smith,  57 
years  clerk  of  that  parish. 

In  Dublin,  aged  80,  Mrs.  E.  Farren,  a 
maiden  lady,  paternal  aunt  U>  the  Countess 
of  Derby. 

At  lus  house,  in  Bedford-square,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Hill,  aged  92. 

At  Stratl'ord-grovc,  Essex,  Mrs.  K.  BreU, 
widow  of  Ike  late  J.  Brett,  Esq. 

At  the  Rev.  S.  Tayletrre's,  of  Eye,  Suffolk, 
Mrs.  M.  .Met  n,  aged  89,  w-ho  formerly  kept 
a ladies’  boarding-school  at  Ipswich. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  S.  Bentley,  partner  in  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Wilson,  cf 
Sheffield,  merchants,  and  one  of  the  people 
called  Quakers. 

Mr.  Taylor,  a masteT  wheelwright,  of  Brew- 
er’s-greeii,  Westminster.  He  was  lound  flang- 
ing hy  the  neck,  and  though  cut  down,  and 
every  means  used  for  the  restoration  of  life, 
it  was  without  success. 

E.  Meadows,  Esq.  of  L'.sson.- grove,  Pad- 
dington, aged  60. 

AtGr«aabesfer, after  etitmg  a hearty  break- 
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fast,  and  apparently  in  perfect  health,  Mrs. 
B utts,  relict  of  Mr.  K.  Butts,  late  of  that 
place. 

At  Atherstone,  Leicestershire,  John  Will- 
day,  Esi*.  haulier. 

A poor  unfortunate  girl  was  found  dead 
upon  the  shore  near  the  powder  houses  at 
Greenock.  No  marks  of  violence  were  disco- 
verable.; and  therefore  the  presumption  is, 
that  she  dud  of  cold,  hunger,  and  disease 
combined  lief  name  is  Mary  Duncan.  From 
her  cheerful  temper,  decent  appearance,  and 
propensity  to,  and  skill  in,  singing,  she  was 
more  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of 
“ the  canary.” 

At  Kittery-court,  near  Dartmouth, aggd  71, 
the  Rev.  T.  Townes,  B.  D.'  uncle. of  .?.  F. 
Luttrellj  F,cq.  M.  F.  and  fifty  years  vicar  of 
Brixhanf.  Devon. 

At  Bath,  Jhe  Rev.  G.  H.  Larden,  A.  M. 
one  of  the  minor  canons  of  Chester  cathedral, 
&c.  • 

The.  Rev.  R.  Ilprbin,  of  N’ewton-house, 
near  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

At'  Nottingham,  aged  55,  the  Rev.  Win. 
Clarke,  vicar  .of  Anncsley,  Gonalston,  and 
Tythby,  all  in  that  county.  t . 

At  White  Boding.  Essex,  the  Rev.  Sir  W. 
Cheere,  Bart,  aged  78;  the  bulk  of  his  forw 
tune  devolves  to  his  two  nieces,  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  late  and  only  brother.  The  title  be- 
comes «xtir.ct. 

The  Rev.  J.  Vinicombe,  B.  D.  senior  foliow 
of  Pembroke  college,  Oxford. 

At  his  brother'-!  house.  College  Cloisters, 
Gloucester,  the  B*  v.  Y.  Evans,  M,  A.  vicar 
of  Chipping  No-ion,  in  Oxfordshire; 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bryan  Roberts,  rector  of 
Drewsteigntgn,  Devon,  atui  of  irt.  John's, 
Cornwall. 

After  an  illness  of  a few. hoars  Sit  Tames. 
de.Bathe,  Bart,  of  Kniuhrslowu,  Ireland. 

At  Norwich,  aged  83,  F.  Cuit.mbinc,  Esq. 

At  Festonig,  CariuatibeBsiiire,  a farmer, 
aged  105' ; byhis'fitstwife  lie  hud  SOctnldreni 
iO  by  hisseoopd,  and  •>  by  ins  third  wife,  and 
7 by.  two  favourites;  m nil  51  children.  Kis 
eldest  son  was  80  years  ol.li'r  than  his  young- 
est. His  funeral  was  attanny  d by  800  of  his 
descendants, 

At.  Eynsb.ury,  Huntingdonshire,  the  Rev. 
R. 'Liftlehales,  upwards  of  forty-six  years 
vicar,  of-  Eaton  S.ocon,  Bedfordshire,  and  of 
Glgftdon,  Northamptonshire. 

'At  the  parsonage- house,  at  Algarkirk,  near 
Boston,  aged. 71,, the  Rev.  Basil  Bury  Ber- 
ridge,  rector  and  patron  of  Algarkirk  cum 
Eosdyke,  and  prebendary  of  Lafford  alias 
Sfealord,  in  the  church  of  Lincoln. 

In  Dominick-sheet,  Dublin,  James  Kear.- 
ne^JEscf.  a respectable  attorney.  He  appear- 
ed'In  perfect. heal tli  during  the  early  part  of 
the  preceding  day,  but  in  the  evening. com- 
plained of  some  uneasy  .fullness  in  his  head. 
He  was  sitting,  af  breakfast  with  a friend, 
who,  perceiving' some  alteration. in  his  face, 
asked-hinv'^was  hejvell  ? ” fie  replied -i 


can’t  see  you;”  then  suddenly  fell  back  in  his 
chair,  and  expired. 

At  lus  house,  in  Ware,  Hertfordshire,  Mr. 
John  Cobham,  eldest  sun  of  Mr.  John  Cob- 
ham  (maltster)  of  that  place.  He  has  left  two 
daughters,  and  numerous  friends  to  bewail  Ins. 
loss. 

The  eccentric  Mary  AnnTalb.pt,  who  serv- 
ed live  years  in  the  navy  as  a sailor,  m Shrop- 
shire. She  enjoyed,  till  her  deaih,  a pension, 
which  ivasgrauted  ni  consideration  of  a wound 
she  had  received  in  action. 

The  Countess  Dowager  of  Fingal,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Woolascol, 
Esq.  of'Woolverton,  Berkshire,  and  mother  to 
the  Earl  of  Fingal  and  Lady  Teresa  Deuse. 

At  Burnley,  Mr.  John  Radchfie,  aged  81. 
What  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  Ins  great 
grandfather,  grandfather,  father,  uncle,  and 
himself,  died  nl  the  04th  year  of  their  ages. 
He  was  father  to  12'children,  grandfather  lo 
66,  and  great  grandfather  t’o  20.  Total 
98.  ‘ 

In  his  69th  year,  Thomas  Metcalf,  Esq.  one 
of  the  sworn  clerks  of  the  high  court  of  Chan- 
cery. 

At  Ilemingford,  Huntingdonshire,  the  Hon, 
Mrs.  Montague.- 

At  Kingston,  Mr.  Hall,  adding  one  to'  the 
melancholy  catalogue  of  suicides,  originating,’ 
in  his  case,  from  the  want  of  employment, 
after  retiring  from  an  active  life.  He  had  sud- 
denly left  off  business,  after  acquiring  a con- 
siderable property  entirely  by  Ins  own  indus- 
try : but  from  that  tune  despondency  seized, 
and  daily  gained  upon  him, until  at  length  be 
escaped  from  the  tedious  sameness  of  idle- 
ness, by  cutting  Ids  lliroal. 

Fan.  1.  Master  D'lsraeli,  eldest  son  of 
I.  D'lsraeli,  Esq.  of  King’s  road)  Bedford- 
row. 

5..  Mr.  Ewer  Mo rd aunt,  chief  clerk  of 
the  East  India  Company's  lea-warehoffscs. 

13.  At  CarkHde-iiOuse,  Colonel  Napier, 
af  Miiliker. 

13.  At  Colcorton,  in  I,ei:-*strrshire.  Tho- 
mas Wilson,  Esq.  lormerly  of  the  house  of 
Gatfuld  and  Wilson, Newgate -street,  aged  69. 

AtSouth  Shields,  in  tile  county  of  Durham, 
aged  43,  William  Blackburn,  Esq.  solicitor; 
a gentleman  universally  admired  tor  Jiis 
philanthropy,  . public  spirit,  . and  superior 
abilities.  Ever  active  m the  cause  of  benevo- 
lence, and'  possessing  a soul  superior  to 
worldly-minded  prejudices,  he  cared  little 
for  thfe  opinion  of  those  who  endeavoured 
to  misrepresent  his  intentions.  Justice, 
liberality,  ayd  humanity  were  alike  the 
objects  of  his  ambition;  and  to  do  good  was 
to  him  the  highest  gratification.  By  his 
death  the  public,  but  more  particularly  the 
inhabitants  of  his  native  town,  have  lost  an 
almost  irreparable  friend  and  patron’. 

21.  Edward  Meadows,  Esq.  of  Lissna- 

gvove,  Paddington.  ; 

22. "  Aged  76,  in  High. Inborn,  -Franc* 
Upderwood,  Esq. 
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Mr:-.,  tnglis,  wjfe  of  John  Inglis,  Esq. 
of  Mark-lime. 

Aged  73,  Biagio  Rekecca,  artist,  at  his 
lodgings  in  Ox fortl -street. 

23.  At  her  mother’s  house,  in  Welbeck- 
street,  Mrs.  Peacockc,  wife  of  George  Pea- 
eockc,  Esq;  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
General  Sir  John  Dulling,  Bart.  Throughout 
a'  long  period  of  bodily  suffering,  site 
evinced  a degree  of  patience  and  fortitude 
which  could  scarcely  he  exceeded.  The 
resignation  and  composure  with  which  she, 
for  a considerable  time,  looked  forw  ard  to  the 
arrival  of  the  moment  of  her  dissolution  were 
most  exemplary.  I laving  communicated  to 
her  afflicted  parent  her  last  wishes 'with 
respect  to  this  world,  she  received  the 
■sacrament,  surrounded  by  her  brothers,  her 
sister,  and  a few  particular  female  friends, 
wh.isc 'presem  sir.,-  desired.  In  this  solemn 
act  she  shew  c l such  marked  piety  as  gave 
evidence  of  her  firm  reliance  on  her  Creator 
and  lT.'deeiiii*’.  to  whose  will  she  repeatedly 
expressed  her  satisfied  submission. 

In  ins  frill  y>ar,  the  (lev.  David  Henry 
Durand,  main  years  one  of  tin-  ministers 
of  i he  French  church,  Tlireadneedle-strcct. 

Vo.  Mrs  Deacon,  the  housekeeper  of 
Lady  I’-  Moreton,  in  Loner  Brook-street. 
She-  was  found  dead  in  the.  hack  kitchen,  by 
some  workmen  employed  in  repairing  the 
premises.  1 be  unfortunate  woman,  it  appears, 
had  opened  a vein  in  her  left  arm,  by  means 
of  a large  pair  of  scissars;  the  wound  was 
nearly  two  iucb.es  in  depth  across  the  veins. 
In  the  lioiat  kitchen  a chair  and  counterpane 
was  found,  and  on  the  side  of  the  chair  was  a 
bucket  nearly  half  full  of  blood;  so  that  it 
was  evident  the  wound  of  tli%  deceased 
li*l  bled  into  the  bucket ; and  the  only  con- 
clusion that  can  lie  drawn  js,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate woman  struggled  into  the  hack  kitchen, 
alter  having  nearly  tiled  to  death.  It  is  not 
surmised  -what  were  tlas 'motives  that  led  to 
the  death  of  the  deceased,  who,  oil  the  pre- 
ceding day,  bad  received  a letter  from  Lady 
Moreton,  to  get  the.  noose  ready’  for  her 
reception, — Au  inquest  found  a verdict — 
lunacy. 

26.  At  Slippperton,  Middlesex,  Mrs. 
Anne  Ilursley,  sister  to  the  late  Bishop  of 
bt.  Asaph. 

‘27.  ■ A t HampStead,  in  her  fGth  year, 
Mr:.  Susan  Shield,  wife  ot  William  Shield, 
gent. 

2B.  At  Enfield  Highway,  Middlesex,  hi 
the  prime  ot  life,  ageii  only  2d,  the  wife,  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  lloherts,  proprietor  of  the  lele- 
grapli  and  other  couches,  from  the  White 
Horse-inn,  Tetter-lane. 

At  Lowry’s  Mill,  near  Bellingham,  Nor- 
thumberland, Air.  Win.  Robley,  aged  up- 
wards of  109  years,  7.0  of  which  lie  lived  at 
Smalesnioutli.  m the  same  neighbourhood,  as 
farmer  and  publican,  and  was  much  esteemed 
in  the  latter  character  lor  his  jokes  and 
merry  catches,  lie  enjoyed  an  uuuiter- 
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Fupted  state  of  good  health  until  tvithin  a 
lew  weeks  of  his  death.  In  one  branch 
ot  Ins  family,  he  saw  his  children,  grand- 
children, and  great  grand-children,  all  living. 

20.  In  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  Air. 
James  Kemp,  shopkeeper,  and  schoolmaster, 
at  Challey,  near  Lewes.  The  deceased  was 
so  very  corpulent,  as  to  weigh  upwards  of  27 
stone,  horseman's  weight. 

Milieu  1,  At  Gflsmore,  neat  Hitchin, 
far  advanced  in  years,  -the  Rev.  Thomas 
Dove,  rector  of  Holwell,  Bedfordshire,  arid 
of  Kentford-cum-Gaysley,  Suffolk,  and.  one 
of  his  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Hertford.  : 

2.  In  Deluhaye-stroet,  Westminster,  aged 
37,  Mr.  Edward  Glanvillc. 

3.  At  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Reading,  tlic 
wife  of  Thomas  Ovcv,  Esq.  •' 

At  Bristol  llot-wells,  aged  46,  Thomas 
Hill,  Esq.  of  Winterbourne,  Gloucestershire. 

At  Clifton,  the  eldest  daughter  df  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon. 

At.Cmvdnn,  aged  C3,  Michael  Cope 
Iiopton,  Esq. 

Ai  Beau  regard,  in  the  Blanc!  of  Guernsey, 
m lus  86tli  year,  very  much  regretted,  Peter 
Dobree,  Esq. — from  lus.  youth  he.  was  a 
zealous supporter  of  the  cause  of  religion  and 
Christianity,  enforcing  by  Ins  actions,  what  iie 
recommended  by  lus  words — he  was  tho 
oldest  member  of  the  society  tor  promoting 
Christian  knowledge,  of  which  institution  ho 
had  been  a subscriber  upwards  of  60  years. 

4.  At  Kcvv,  Isaac  Saportas,  Esq. 

6.  At  Sloaue-square,  aged  19,  the  wife  of 
D.  French,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law;  and  on 
the  same  day,  Francis  D.  French,  their  son; 
aged  11  months. 

At  ltis  honse  in  Park-lane,  George  Darner, 
Earl  of  Dorchester,  Vfsc*itnt  and  Baron 
Mdton,  ot  Milton  Abbey,  in  Dorsetshire,  also 
Baron  Milton  of  Shrone-hill,  in  Ireland,  and 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Dorsetshire.  The  28th 
of  the  present  mouth  he  would  have  attained 
his  62d  year.  His  Lordship  was  never 
married  ; but  his  only’  sister.  Lady  Caroline 
Darner,  always  resided  with  him;  his  dis- 
order was  the  gout,  with  w inch  he  had  been 
severely  afflicted  for  many  years.  Gn  the  lore- 
going  night  he  had  slept  better  thanon  several 
preceding  ones,  and  a few  minutes  previous 
to  his  death  got  out  of  bed  without  assistance. 
This  nobleman  was  a great  favourite  with 
their  Majesties,  who  always  honoured  him 
with  a visit  during  their  rvsidence  at  Wey- 
mouth. He  is  supposed  to  have  died  im- 
mensely rail.  Viscount,  Milton,  son  of  Earl 
Enzwiliiam,  and  the  Earl  of  Portarhngton, 
are  said  to  be  in  remainder  to  the  deceased 
Earl’s  fortune  ; Lord  Portarhngton’s  mother 
was  a Damer;  and  the  greatest  Irieudship 
has  ever  existed  ire  tween  Earl  Fiizwilham  and 
the  late  Earl  oi  Dorchester,  who  accompanied 
the  former  as  secretary  to  Ireland,  when  Ins 
lordship  went  there  us  viceroy.  Lady  Caro- 
line Dinner  at  present  possesses  the  fortune; 
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the  ITon.  Lionel  Darner,  only  brother  to  llie 
late  Karl  of  Dorchester,  having  died  some 
months  since ; and  in  consequence  of  which 
the  title  is  supposed  to  be  extinct. 

7.  Sir  Giles  Kook,  Knl.  one  of  the 
justices  of  Ins  Majesty's  court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

8.  At  Bedford,  Mr.  Richard  Graham,1 
woolstapler. 

In  Gvosvenor-square,  aged  82,  the  relict 
of  the  late  Charles  Allunsoii,  Esq.  of  Branham 
Bigg  it.  Yorkshire. 

At  Bath,  aged  70,  Charles  Floycr,  Esq. 
of  Portland-place. 

f>.  At  Epsom,  aged  72,  William  Nor- 
th*'v.  Esq. 

10.  At  Bath,  William  Siddons,  Esq,  hus- 
band of  the  celebrated  actress  of  that  name. 
Though  long  an  invalid,  his  dissolution  may 
be  said  to  have  been  sudden  ; as  he  had 
passed  the  preceding  evening  with  a circle  of 
friends,  in  apparently  more  than  his  initial 
health. — Mrs.  Siddons  was  at  (Glasgow  at  the 
time  on  a professional  engagement. 

10.  About  one  o’clock,  Mr.  David  Lowes, 
distiller  and  brandy  merchant,  in  Hart-street, 
Covent  Garden.  He  fell  from  his  seat  while 
conversing  at  the  bar  with  t he  master  of  the 
New  York  cqftee-house,  and  instantly  ex- 
pired without  the  least  pain.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death  it!  supposed  to  be 
the  breaking  of  a blood  vessel  in  the  brain. 

Win.,  H.  Milbourue,  Esq.  of  Armatlnvaite 
Castle,  in  Cumberland.  He  was  walking  by 
the  river  side,  near  his' own  house,  when  his 
foot  slipped,  and  he  was  drowned. 

ia.  Suddenly,  Mr.  John  Whiting,  jttn. 
of  Thames-street. 

The  Rev.  G.  Gregory,  D.  I),  at  his  house 
at  West  Ham,  Essex,  ot  which  place  lie  was 
vicar. — His  death  will  be  iollowed  by  the 
poignant  regret  of  all  who  were  acquainted 
■with  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  his  mind.  To  Ins  family  it  will 
prove  an  irreparable  misfortune.  The  loss 
of  such  a husband,  and  such  a father,  is 
among  the  most  afflicting  evils  ot  mortality. 
Ills  life  was  spent  m the  pursuit  and  diffusion 
of  all  the  various  sciences  w hich  were  im- 
mediately or  remotely  connected  with  the 
sacred  profession  to  which  lie  belonged.  As 
a preacher,  he  laid  long  held  a very  dis- 
tinguished rank;  and  few  men  have  been  so 
often  called  upon  to  plead  the  cause  of  cha- 
rity,' and  charitable  institutions,  as  himself. 
His  writings  will  best  exhibit  the  activity  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  and  the  extent  of  tits 
attainments.'  The  following  are  some  of 
them:  — A translation  of  Bishop  Lowth's 
Prcclectiones-cle  sucra  Poesi,  &c.  Essays,  his- 
torical 'and  moral  ; the  Economy  of  Nature  ; 
a volume'  ol’  sermons  ; Lectures  on  Natural 
and  Experimental  Philosophy;  and  a DtC- 
tionai  v ol  Arts  and  Sciences.  He’ hud  also 
just  finished  a series  of  letters  to  Ins  son,  on 
literature  and  composition,  a part  ol  which 
is  already  printed. 

' ‘ 9 


Obituary. 

13.  In  ITowland-streef,  Airs.  Abram,  aged 

66. 

Thomas  Cater,  Esq.  of  Bread-street,  Cheap- 
side,  father  of  the  worshipful  company  of 
apothecaries,  aged  82. 

14.  At  his  seat,  Lady-place,  Hurley,  in 
Berkshire,  in  consequence  of  an  apoplectic 
fit  with  which  he  was  seized  qn  the  preceding 
Saturday,  Gustav  us  Adolphus  Kempenlelt, 
Esq.  the  only  surviving  brother  of  the  late 
unfortunate  Rear-Admiral  Kempenlelt,  who 
lost  Ins  life  in  the  Royal  George,  atSptlhead, 
in  the  year  1782.  I lus  gentleman  preserved 
all  fits  mental  faculties  to  tiie  last,  although 
arrived  at  the  advanced  age  of  87.  His 
cheerful  disposition  and  retentive  memory 
rendered  him  a pleasant  companion  to  all 
who  had  the  honour  of  Ins  acquaintance,  and. 
his  pious  and  charitable  disposition  a valua- 
ble member  of  the  community’:  notwith- 
standing he  was  extremely  liberal  in  his 
donations  to-  the  poor  during  his  life-time, 
and  a subscriber  to’ most  of  l lie  public  chan- 
ties iii  and  about  London,  lie  lias  bequeathed 
to  them  in  bis  will  considerable  legacies, 
amounting  m the  whole  to  upwardsof  11,0001. 
He  died  a bachelor;  and  lus  estate  and  re- 
sidue of  bis  personal  property  devolves,  by 
his  will,  to  lus  nearest  relation,  Richard 
Trouglitbn,  Esq.  of  the  Custom  IIuto>e,  Lou- 
don. 

At  his  house  in  Newman-streef,  the  Rev. 
Philip  Duval,  D.D.  oiie  of  the  canons  of 
Windsor,  vicar  of  Twickenham,  and  fellow 
©f  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies. 

At  Penzance,  in  his  30th  year,  Captain 
Macdonald,  of  the  65th,  or  rifle  corp". 
The  primary  cause  of  Ins  (loath  was  i he 
bursting  of  a blood-vessel  at  the  storming  of 
Monte  'Video. 

15.  At  Kentish  Town,  Mrs.  Docksey,  of 
Goldsnii lli-strcet,  Cheapside. 

16.  At  Keunington,  Henry  Shepherd, 
Esq.  many  years  water  bailiff  of  the  ctlv  of 
London. 

Joseph  Bonomi,  Esq.  associate  of  the 
Royal  AcadeUiy.  I his  artist,  w ho  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  lus  architectural 
knowledge  and  genius,  died  m tiie  69th 
year  ot  lus  age.  He  was  a native  of  Italy, 
but  bad  lung  bvc-n  in  this  kingdom.  He’ 
was  warmly  patronised  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, w hose  interest  placed  bun  upon  the 
list  of  associates,  but  wlm  in  vain  attempted 
to  raise  linn ’to  the  rank  of  Royal  Academi- 
cian. Tile  great  talents  and  professional 
learning  of  Bonomi  certainly  gave  bun  lull 
pretensions  to  such  a situation,  if  the  insti- 
tution had  not  been  essentially  intended  for 
the  protection  ot  British  genius.  ' Tiie  dis- 
putes winch  arose  in  the  academy, , on  tins 
occasion,  induced  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
resign  Ins  situation  as  president;  and  though 
he  at  length 'consented  to  residue  an  offlee 
lor  winch  he  Was  so  eminently  qualified, 
harmony  was  never  completely  restored  be- 
tween him  and  the  members  in  general. 
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1 1 this  instance  Sir  Joshua  permitted  his  zeal 
fir irreat  talents  to  overlook  the  principles 
uy,on  which  the  academy  was  founded  ; and 
it' is  to  he  hoped,  that  those  principles  will 
he  adhered  to  in  all  future  vacancies,  and 
that  none  hut  the  natives  ut  this  country  will 
he  admitted  as  members.  Happily,  can 
at  this  moment  boast  of  §wch  an  assemblage 
of  British  t. dents,  as  enables  ns,  in  national 
taste  and  unions,  as  well  as  in  national 
prowess  and  force,  to  hurl  a proud  defiance 
at  our  enemies. 

23.  At  his  house,  in  Little  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  in  his  7?ih  year,  the  Ttev, 
Samuel  Smith,  L.L.  D.  prebend  ol'Wcst- 
m m si e r,  and  fur  upwards  of  24*  ycats  master 
of  Westminster  school. 

DEATHS  AttnOAD. 

At  Rome,  m bis  (57th  year,  the  Duke  of 
Chablais,  uncle  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 


At  "Basle,  Madame  Fesli,  aunt'of  Cardinal 
Fesh,  aged  34: 

At  Paris,  il.  Pcrigord,  tin  eminent  ban- 
ker. 

Mar.  13.  Suddenly,  Christian  YIT.  King 
of  Denni'tirls.  The  Crown  Prince  was  pro- 
claimed on  the  Kith,  by  the  title  of  Frede- 
rick VI.  but  'there  were  no  acclamations, 
nor  the  slightest  demonstrations  of  joy,  on 
the  occasion.  The  deceased  king  had  been 
politically  dead  for  many  years  ; his  demise, 
therefore,  will  cause  no  alteration  in  the 
policy  of  the  court.  There  was  nothing  very 
remarkable' in  his  life.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  171-9,  and  in  the  year  1776,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Princess  Carolina  Matilda,  sister 
of  our  revered  monarch,.  The.  unfortunate 
fate  of  that  princess  (generally  attributed 
to  the  enmity  of  her  step-mother  and  the 
weakness  of  her  royal  husband)  had  been 
long  a subject  of  regret  in  tins  country. 
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the  brazils. 

(Continued from  our  last.) 

The  trade  of  Brazil  is  very  great,  and  increases  every  year  : which  is  the  less  surprising, 
as  the  Porlii'Miese  have  opportunities  of  supply  ing  themselves  witrfi  slaves  tor  their  several 
0 I s at  a „fuch  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  European  power  that  has  settlements  m 
America  • they  ben)  ' the  only  European  nation  that  has  established  colonies  m Alrtca, 
whence  they  import  between  1(1  and  30,000  negroes  annually,  all  oi  which  go  into  the 
am, HUH  of  liic  cargo  of  the  Brazil  fleets  for  Europe.  Of  the  diamonds  there  is  supposed  to 
be  returned  to  Europe  to  the  amount  of  130,0001.  sterling,  this,  with  the  sugar,  to 
amount  ot  2), 000  chests nimuallv*  the  tobacco,  hides,  and  the  valuable  drugs  tor  medicine 
and  manufactures,  upwards  of  110,000  bags  of  line  cotton-wool,  Ac.  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  mi  nominee  of  this  trade.  The  chief  commodities  that  European  ships  carry  thither 
in  return  werb  not  the  fiftieth  part  of 'the  prod, tee  ot  Portugal;  they  consist  ot  wooden 
goods  of  all  kinds,  from  England,  France,  and  Holland;  the  linen  and  lace  ot  Holland, 
France  and  Germany  ; the  silks  of  France  and  Italy  ; silk  and  thread  stocisuigs,  hats,  lead, 
t u newter  iron,  copper,  and  all  sorts  of  utensils  wrought  in  these  metals,  from  England  ; 
as  well  as  salt  fish,  beef,  flour,  and  cheese  ; oil  they  have,  from  Spam;  wine  and  fruit  is 
nearly  all  they  were  supplied  with  from  Portugal.  England  is  at  present  most  interested 

in  the  trade  of  this  fine' cuuutrv.  , 

The  Portuguese  had  been  long  in  possession  of  Brazil  before  they  discovered  the  treasures 
of  void  and  diamonds  which  have  since  made,  it  so  considerable.  J heir  fleets  rendezvous 
in  the  bay  of  111  Saints,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  100  sail  of  large  ships  in  the  month 
of  A’hv  or  June,  and  carry  to  Europe  a cargo  little  inferior,  in  value,  to  tne  treasures  of 
the  Spanish  tloia  and  galleons.  The  gold  alone,  great  part  of  which  is  coined  m America, 
amounts  to  nearly  four  millions  sterling,  but  part  of  this  is  brought  Korn  their  colonies  in 
Africa,  together  with  ebony,  ivory,  wav,  ike.  &c.  (See.  The  city  ot  St  Salvador,  ...  the 
province  of  Bahia,  is  one  of  the  most  trading  and  richest  Cites  m this  country  ; it  » com- 
pletely fortified  both  bv  art  and  nature.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  called  also  Sebastian,  is  deemed 
he  principal  city  pf  Brazil.  The  harbour  is  capacious  and  convenient  tor  commerce,  its 
shores  aim, n.d  with  villages  and  plantations,  terminated  with  an  amphitheatre  ot  mountains, 
whose  summits  are  covered  with  trees.  The  city  is  situated  four  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  tfic  i, arbour,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  ; opposite  the 
harbour  is  the  llheo  dos  Cobras,  or  Serpent  island.  Upon  tins  island  are  a dock-yard, 
mtv'uzines,  and  naval  storehouses,  and  around  its  shores  convenient  anchorages  for  shipping. 

■ ” ' ( To  be  continual.) 

The  first  convoy  for  the  Brazils  is  already  appointed,  and  expected  to  sail  about  the 
beginning  o ihext  nwuih.  Several  vessels  are  waiting  m om  river,  as  also  at  Liverpoo  . 
ready  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  British  manufactured  goods,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will 
eet  to  a good  market;  but  we  particularly  recommend  our  Irteuds  to  ship  no  kind  ot ^ interior 
^oods  to  Rio  dt  Janeiro,  as  they  will  find  that  price  is  uo  object  with  the  inhabitants  o. 
this  rich  city. 
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Current  Prices  of  Merchandize — Course  of  Exchange,  3 c. 


C '.’RR FAT  PRICES  OF  MERCHANDIZE,  London,  20 th  March,  HOS.- 

American  Pot -ash  - pe 
Ditto  pearl  - - - 
Itarilln  ------ 

Jlrandy,  (’i  pniac  - - - 
Ditto  Krartislr  - - - 
Cawnhiro,"  rctrned  - 
J).Ho  unrefined  - 
(••irhimal,  garbled  - - 

Ditto  Ea?t  India  - 
Goffer,  fine  - - - - - 
Oil  to  ordinary  - - - 

Cot toft-wool,  a vrinain 
J)u  • a Jamaica 

Ditto  Smyrna 

Ditto  East  India 

Warrants,  - 

U tils,  IM1U7.  - - - - 

J itt?  Petersburg 
Ditto  Stockholm  - - 
t'.lenhants’  Teeth  - - 
Ditto  Scrivrl] 

1 la/,  Kiga  - • - 

Ditto  Petersburg  - 
Gaits,  Turkey  .... 

Geneva,  Hollands  - - 
Ditto  1'itglisii  - - 
Gain  Arabic,  Turkey  - 
Ditto  bandrach 
Ditto  Tragacant 
Gum  Seneca  - - - - 
Item,',  Itit-3  .... 

Ditto  bet  its  burg 
Indigo,  Camera  - - - 
Ditto  tart  India  - 
Iron,  llritisb,  bars 
Tt-itto  sv  - - - 
Ditto  >.  may  - - - 
Di'to  Archangel  . - 

Laud  in  P'Ss  - - - - 
Ditto  ttd.  - - ■*  - 
Ditto  tlKlt-  - - - 


er  cw t.  £‘\  17 

oto  4 

10 

0 

Logwood  Chips  - - 

- ton  £ 

1 10 

oto  12 

\b 

9 

. - . 

3 

10 

0 

.3 

19 

0 

Madder,  Dutch  crop 

- Cv.». 

ft 

18 

0 

8 

0 

0 

•1 

4 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Mahoiruny  - - - -- 

- - ft. 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

4 

- pul. 

1 

‘2 

0 

1 

3 

r- 

Oak  pi.  iik,  Danfz.  - 

- - last 

1 1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

l 

1 

0 

Ditto  American 

- - - - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. lb. 

0 

'4 

.3 

0 

4 

It 

Oil,  Lucca  - - 

25  gal.  .ar 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

- cwl. 

if* 

10 

f\ 

i!) 

0 

0 

Ditto  Spermaceti 

- - ton 

89 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

- - Id 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

Ditto  1Vli.il"-  - 

- - - . 

24 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

•j 

.3 

0 

f, 

0 

Ditto  [.vivace  - 

half  chest 

3 

5 

0 

3 

10 

0 

- cwt. 

6 

‘0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

P»tch,  Stockholm  - 

- cwt. 

0 

19 

0 

l 

0 

0 

ri 

lb 

0 

4 

14 

0 

Quicksilver  - - - 

- tb. 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

- - lb. 

0 

! 

Si 

0 

1 

Hi 

Ruins,  bloom  - - 

- - cwt. 

7 

15 

O 

9 

0 

0 

- - - 

0 

1 

4.‘ 

0 

1 

7 

Hire,  Carolina  - - 

- - - - 

1 

17 

0 

v» 

12 

0 

- - - 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Ditto  Fast  India  - 

. - - - 

2 

1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1 

•3 

0 

1 

4 

Rum,  Jamaica  - - 

- - gal. 

0 

5 

1 

0 

(5 

0 

- cwt. 

4 

b 

O 

4 

9 

0 

Ditto  Leeward  I.  - 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 

(k 

- piece 

s 

:o 

0 

c 

:.3 

0 

Saltpetre,  Last  Ijidia 

- - cwt. 

2 

1 1 

0 

2 

12 

0 

. . h. 

25 

10 

0 

r i 

10 

0 

ShelUrh  - - - - 

.3 

5 

0 

10 

0 

19 

. _ . 

'lb 

10 

r> 

20 

10 

c 

Silk,  Thrown,  Italian  - 

- - lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- CWt. 

30 

0 

n 

S'* 

0 

0 

Silk,  Raw  Ditto 

- - - - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- - - 

ift 

0- 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Ditto  China  - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- -ton 

85 

0 

Q 

00 

0 

o 

Ditto  Ber.g. 

- novi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- _ _ 

7 b 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

Ditto  Orgfr‘.iz,ine  - - - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

- CV*t. 

b 

ft 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Ta/ow,  r.nglish  - - 

- - cwt. 

3 

19 

0 

0 

a 

0 

- pal. 

1 

4 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Ditto  Russia,  white 

- - - - 

3 

12 

0 

‘ 3 

13 

0 

0 

9 

r, 

0 

14 

0 

Ditto,  yellow 

- - - 

.3 

Id 

0 

3 

17 

0 

- Cwt. 

r, 

0 

0 

M 

0 

0 

'lar,  Stockholm  - - 

- - bar. 

9 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

_ . _ 

a 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

'I in  in  blocks  - - - 

- - cwt. 

5 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. . 

04 

O 

0 

or, 

10 

0 

Tobacco,  Marvl.  - - 

- - lb. 

0 

0 

71 

0 

1 

G 

- cwt. 

3 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

Ditto  Virginia  - 

- - - - 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

1 

- . ton 

75 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 

’'Vox,  Guinea  - - - 

- - rwt. 

9 

15 

0 

11 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

Whale-fins  - - - 

- - ton 

23 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

- It/: 

0 

4 

t> 

0 

n 

0 

\1  ine,  Tie 1 I’nrt 

- - V i*  e 

65 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

- - - 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Ditto  I.iahoq  - - 

- - - - 

85 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

- ton 

15 

0 

0 

13 

■> 

0 

lhtt.o  Madeira  - - 

- - - - 

84 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

... 

23 

0 

n 

24 

10 

0 

Dit’o  A idonia  - - 

70 
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PRESENT  PRICES 
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21  st  March,  1803. 
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Wert  India  ditto 1 13  per  cent. 
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Average  Prices  of  Corn — State  of  the  Weather.  $39 
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Commercial  Read lid  per  share. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  «5?c. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our' respected  friend  Z.  for  his  intimation  that  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  publish  a series  of  the  dramas  that  have  been  refused  by  the 
managers  ot  our  theatres.  This  plan  has  our  fullest  approbation.  It  has  been 
our  misfortune,  season  after  season,  to  behold  the  public  diverted  with  a succes- 
sion of  the  most  flimsy  nonsense  that  ever  disgraced  the  literary  character  of 
any  age  or  nation  ; and  we  consider  the  managers  as  responsible  both  for  what 
they  accept  and  what  they  reject.  It  has  been  said  a hundred  times,  that  the 
sense  of  a people  is,  generally  speaking,  to  be  estimated  by  their  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. Heavens!  if  the  pieces  which  have  been  exhibited  this  winter  could, 
when  printed,  have  been  submitted  to  tire  inspection  of  such  a set  of  men  as 
formed  the  French  Academy  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  would  they  not  imme- 
diately have  hinted  to  the  Colbert  of  the  day,  that  the  most  acceptable  presents 
he  could  make  to  us,  were  (not  even  tennis-balls,  but)  pat-boats  and  spoons  ? 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  works  of  those  constellations  of  dramatic  writers  that 
irradiated  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  centuries 
came  before  the  ministers  of  France,  they  feared  the  influence  of  our  talents 
almost  as  much  as  they  did  the  efforts  of  our  arms. 

“ Britons,  attend  !’’  while  warm  with  native  rage  ; 

Rescue  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  age,  ' 

And  wake  to  sense  and  wit  the  modern  stage. 

We  certainly  do  not  think  Mr.  Robinson's  outline  “ too  trifling  for  our  atten- 
tion:” but  be  must  be  aware,  that  criticism,  in  this  case,  would  be  advertisement. 

Though  there  is  little  novelty  in  the  tale  of  A.  C.  it  is  told  with  feeling  andsim- 
plicity  ; if  he  has  continued  the  series,  and  will  favour  us  with  the  sight  of  other 
numbers,  we  will  privately  give  him  our  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

We  are  not  quite  such  admirers  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  as  our  correspondent 
I.  J.  C.  yet  we  shall  insert  his  production,  because  the  necessity  of  a.  good  educa- 
tion is  a theme  to  which  it  is  impossible  too  often  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

The  anecdote  of  the  “ lively  young  lady  of  quality”  is  in  almost  every  jest  book. 

'The  Anecdotes  of  Goldsmith,  though  slight,  are  characteristic  ; therefore  shall 
be  inserted. 

“ 7 he  Worthies  of  W inunderm  ere"  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next;  and  also  the 
favour  of  Ap  Ckructinu. 

M e do  not  understand  what  “ Anti  Proteus ” aims  at. 

Mr.  Moser’s  splendid  mclo-drama  of  Nourmahal,  Empress  of  Hinpostan,  in 
two  acts,  shall  be  commenced  in  our  next  number. 

The  Prologue  intended  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Young  Roscius  is  much 
too  incorrect  either  for  the  stage  or  the  press. 

Many  other  favours  arc  under  consideration. 
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rjniTE  late  Gerhard  Lord  Viscount 
Lakf.  was  boru  on  the  97th  July, 
1744,  and  shewed  an  early  predilection 
for  t he  military  profession. 

In  1758,  when  scarcely  fourteen  years 
old,  he  entered  the  army,  and  was  ap- 
pointed an  ensign  in  the  1st  regiment  of 
fool  guards. 

With  the  9il  battalion  of  that  corps 
he  proceeded  to  Germany,  in  1760, 
where  lie  served  during  the  remainder 
of  the  seven  years  war.  On  various  oc- 
casions, during  this  early  period  of  his 
military  life,  lie  displayed  much  of  that 
spirit  of  enterprise,  that  decisive  judg- 
ment, and  heroic  ardour,  which  so  emi- 
nently characterised  his  maturer  years. 
At  the  battle  of  Williamstadt,  near  Cas- 
sel,  in  particular,  these  admirable  qua- 
lities appeared  with  peculiar  lustre,  and 
gave  an  early  presage  of  his  future  fame. 

The  allied  army,  under  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Brunswick,  after  having  de- 
feated the  enemy  near  Williamstadt,  and 
driven  him  from  all  his  positions,  on  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  a body  of  the 
French  forces  on  the  right,  were  seized 
with  a panic,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  the  officers,  the  men  were 
abandoning  the  field  in  confusion. 

Ensign  Lake,  who,  on  that  day,  car- 
ried the  colours  of  the  9d  battalion  1st 
regiment  of  foot  guards,  undismayed  by 
the  retreat  of  his  companions,  remained 
at  his  post,  with  a few  men;  and  perhaps 
this  rare  example  of  courage  and  deter- 
mination greatly  contributed  to  recover 
the  soldiers  from  the  consternation  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown,  and  to 
bring  them  hack  to  their  duty. 

He  was  soon  after  this  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  Genera!  Pearson,  in  which 


situation  he  remained  until  his  return  to 
England,  in  1763. 

In  the  year  1776,  he  was  introduced 
into  the  family  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  [’since  of  Wales;  how  well  he  con- 
ducted himself,  in  this  station,  is  best 
evinced  by  that  affection,  esteem,  and  re- 
gard which  his  illustrious  master  ever 
bore  to  him,  which  never  knew  abate- 
ment, but  remained  unimpaired  till  the 
last. 

In  1781,  he  proceeded  to  America, 
and  joined  the  brigade  of  guards  serving 
under  Lord  Cornwallis.  During  thesiege 
of  York  town,  he  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  storming  one  of  the 
enemy’s  batteries,  in  so  gallant  a man- 
ner, as  to  obtain  the  warmest  thanks  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  in  general  or- 
ders. 

After  the  fall  of  York  town,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and,  as  a testimony 
of  his  sovereign’s  approbation  of  his  be- 
haviour in  America,  was  appointed  one 
of  his  Majesty’s  aides-de-camp. 

When  war  with  France  broke  out  in 
1793,  he  went  to  Holland,  in  command 
of  the  1st  brigade  of  guards,  disembark- 
ed at  Heivoetsluys,  and  immediately  af- 
terwards proceeded  to  Williamstadt, 
which  was,  at  this  time,  besieged  by  the 
French,  and  saved  by  the  opportune  ar- 
rival of  the  British  troops. 

He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Valen- 
ciennes, and  in  most  of  the  considerable 
actions  fought  in  1793-4.  Perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  exploit  which  happened 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  was  the 
assault  of  Lincelles,  by  the  brigade  of 
.guards  under  Lord  Lake.  If  we  advert 
to  tlve  great  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
the  strength  of  his  position,  and  the 
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seemingly  insuperable  obstacles  which 
art  and  nature  bad  opposed  to  a success- 
ful attack,  we  never  can  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  judgment,  decision,  and  intre- 
pidity which  he  d splayed  upon  this  oc- 
casion, and  the  spirit  and  courage  which 
were  manifested  by  his  gallant  followers. 

Nor  was  his  conduct  less  conspicuous, 
or  less  deserving  of  applause,  at  Bois- 
du-Alkmair,  where  his  personal  exer- 
tions so  materially  contributed  to  the 
safety  of  the  guards. 

The  disasters  which  befell  the  allied 
armies  towards  tile  close  of  1T93,  and 
early  in  K-94,  compelled  the  British 
troops  to  retreat  before  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  the  French,  and  ulti- 
mately to  evacuate  the  continent. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  in  1193,  Lord  Lake  was  ap 
pointed  to  the  staff  in  that  kingdom. 
In  this  arduous  and  trying  situation  he 
conducted  himself  in  a manner  equally 
honourable  to  his  own  character,  and 
beneficial  to  his  country. 

The  unhappy  state  of  Ireland,  at  that 
period,  railed  for  measures  of  uncom- 
mon vigour,  and  too  often  for  tiie  exer- 
cise o f a severity  which  necessity  alone 
could  justify.  By  tempering  justice  with 
mercy,  ratiier  than  by  t lie  use  of  force, 
or  coercive  measures,  he  succeeded  in 
restoring  tranquility  lo  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. At  Vinegar-hill,  he  attacked  with 
great  judgment  and  spirit,  the  collected 
force  of  the  rebels,  which  he  complete- 
ly defeated;  and  followed  up  this  success 
so  rapidly,  as  to  prevent  their  ever  again 
assembling  in  any  considerable  number. 
Upon  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  be  led  on  the 
troops  in  person,  and  he  had  a horse 
killed  under  him. 

The  speedy  return  of  peace,  and  total 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  which  the 
decisive  action  at  Vinegar-hill  gave  rea- 
son to  expect,  were  endangered  by  the 
arrival  of  a French  force,  under  Gene- 
ral Humbert.  At  Castlebar,  this  officer 
obtained  an  advantage  over  the  troops 
commanded  by  Lord  Lake,  and  in  the 
expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  dis- 
affected in  his  progress,  moved  rapidly 
tow  ards  the  capital.  Iteinforced  by  some 
fresh  troops,  Lord  L.  after  a most  se- 
vere and  fatiguing  pursuit,  came  up 
with  the  enemy,  at  Ballinamuck,  and 
compelled  the  whole  to  surrender. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in 
Ireland,  he  was  of  essential  use  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  measures  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  the  promptitude  and  vi- 
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gour  w ith  which  he  executed  the  orders 
of  the  lord  lieutenant,  contributed,  in  a-, 
great  degree,  lo  recall  the  misguided  in- 
habitants to  a sense  of  duly  and  obedi- 
ence. 

In  1 BOO,  he  was  nominated  to  the  im- 
portant stations  of  commander-in-chief 
of  the  King’s  and  Company's  forces  iu 
India,  and  second  member  of  the  su- 
preme council  at  Bengal. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  1801,  lie 
reached  Calcutta,  and  the  following  July 
proceeded  to  Cawnpore,  the  principal 
military  station  on  the  frontiers.  Intiiis 
situation,  his  whole  attention  was  de- 
voted io  the  improvement  of  the  Ben- 
gal army,  and  especially  of  the  native 
cavalry,  which,  by  his  professional 
skill,  and  indefatigable  knowledge,  was 
brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excel- 
lence. For  some  time  a negotiation  bail 
been  carrying  on  witii  the  Nabob  Vizier, 
tlie  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  a ces- 
sion of  territory,  in  lieu  of  the  subsidy 
which  his  excellency  paid  for  the  troops 
employed  in  defence  of  his  dominions. 

’Inis  negotiation  was  brought  to  a 
successful  termination  in  the  month  of 
November,  1801,  and,  owing  to  the  ju- 
dicious disposition  winch  Lord  L.  bad 
made  of  the  troops  under  his  command, 
the  civil  authorities  w;cre  established, 
without  difficulty,  over  these  extensive 
and  valuable  provinces,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sasny  and  Cutchouru,  the 
Zemindars  of  which  refused  to  submit  to 
those  municipal  regulations  of  the  Com- 
pany which  had  produced  such  benefits 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal.  Every 
conciliatory  endeavour  was  unsuccess- 
fully used  to  bring  hack  the  Rajahs  of 
those  places  to  a sense  of  duly,  hut  as 
th-ey.  continued  to  resist  the  orders  of 
government.  Lord  L.  was  compelled,  in 
the  spring  of  1869,  lo  attack  them  with 
a military  force:  in  the  course  of  two 
months,  he  reduced  the  strong  fortres- 
ses of  Sasny,  Bidjyqur,  and  Cutchmira, 
with  no  very  considerable  loss  on  our 
side,  and  by  this  means  secured  the 
tranquility  of  the  country. 

The  defeat  of  the  armies  of  Scindia 
and  the  Feishwah,  and  the  seizure  of 
Poona,  by  Jessuunt  Row  llolcnr,  in 
their  consequences,  led  to  a subsidiary 
treaty  between  the  Feishwah  and  the 
English  government,  and  involved  the 
latter  in  a war  with  Scindia  and  the 
Rajah  of  Rerar.  When  negotiation  had 
failed,  and  every  effort  been  unavailing- 
ly  tried,  to  procure  the  continuance  of 
peace,  the  noble  marquis  then  at  the 
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head  of  the  Indian  government,  in  de- 
fence of  his  ally,  and  for  the  safety  of 
.the  dominions  more  immediately  en 
trusted  to  his  charge,  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  *esort  to  arms. 

Towards  the  middle  of  July,  1S03, 
Lord  L.  received  orders  to  take  the 
field.  At  that  time,  the  disposable  force 
in  Bengal  was  small,  owing  to  the  re- 
duction which  had  taken  place  in  the 
native  army,  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  England,  each  battalion -having 
been  reduced  from  S00  to  700  privates, 
and  of  the  latter,  100  were  absent  on 
leave.  Every  means  was  strained  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  cattle,  &c.  and 
sjich  were  the  indefatigable  exertions 
made  by  Lord  L.  that  he  was  enabled, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  to  take  the  field 
with  a small,  but  well  appointed  army. 
On  the  20th  of  .August,  he  entered  the 
Mahratla  territories,  where  he  found 
General  Perron,  with  from  12  to  15,000 
horse,  drawn  up  in  a very  strong  posi- 
tion, near  to  Cocl,  prepared  to  receive 
him. 

Lord  L.  at  the  head  of  the  British  ca- 
valry, immediately  attacked  the  enemy, 
and,  after  a short  and  desultory  action, 
drove  him  from  the  field,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Coel.  On  examining  the  fort 
of  A ly  G nr,  it  was  found  to  be  so  strong- 
ly fortified,  that  its  reduction,  by  regu- 
lar approaches,  could  not  be  looked  for 
in  less  than  six  weeks,  a loss  of  time 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  campaign,  by  allowing 
Scindia’s  regular  brigades,  then  rapidly- 
advancing  from  the  Deccan  and  the 
Punjab,  to  form  a junction. 

• Its  possession  was,  however,  deemed 
indispensably  necessary,  as,  if  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  it  would  have  cut 
oif  the  communication  of  the  army 
with  the  Company’s  provinces,  whence 
our  supplies  were  derived. 

Lord  L.  therefore,  determined  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  this  important  place  by 
a coup  de-main.  It  was  accordingly  at- 
tacked, on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
September,  the  three  gales  successively 
blown  open  by  a twelve-pounder,  and 
al  ter  a gallant  resistance  from  the  garri- 
son, it  was  carried. 

This  decisive  and  able  operation  ena- 
bled Lord  Lake  to  move  towards  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy’s  force,  which, 
on  the  11th  September,  1803,  after  a 
fatiguing  march  of  twenty-three  miles, 
in  the  warmest  season  of  the  year,  his 
lordship  engaged,  and  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  two  of  Perron’s  regular 
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brigades,  consisting  of  16  battalions,  a 
"considerable  body  of  horse,  with  up- 
wards of  70  pieces' of  ordnance;  ail  the 
latter  were  taken. 

In  this  brilliant  action,  which  was 
fought  on  the  plain  oppos'-te  to  Delhi, 
the  British  force  w as  under  3 ,<  00  fire- 
locks, three  weak  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  a small  proportion  of  artiilery. 

Iiis  lordship,  with  his  usual  activity 
and  zeal,  led  the  troops  into  action  at 
the  head  of  the  7 0th  regiment,  and  had 
a horse  killed  under  him  in  the  advance. 
On  the  13th  September,  the  array  cross- 
ed the  Jumna,  and  took  possession  of 
Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
wlffcre  liis  lordship  enjoyed  the  heartfelt 
satisfaction  of  relieving  the  aged  and 
venerable  Shah  Alum  from  the  misery 
to  which  he  had  been  so  long  exposed, 
from  Mahratta  and  Trench  oppres- 
sion, and  of  returning  him  to  asituation 
of  happiness  and  comfort. 

The  marked  respect  and  veneration 
with  which  the  emperor  was  treated  by 
his  "gallant  deliverer  was  particularly 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  that  unfortu- 
nate prince,  who  testified  his  gratitude 
by  bestowing  oil  Lord  Lake  tile  highest 
titles  which  could  be  conferred  on  such 
warriors  as  bad  rendered  the  most  sig- 
nal services  to  the  stale. 

Having  provided  for  the  security  of 
the  capital;  for  the  emperor’s  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  personal  freedom,  com- 
fort, and  dignity;  and,  for  the  tranquili- 
ty of  the  surrounding  country,  Lord 
Lake  hastened,  w ith  the  army,  to  Agra, 
which  is  denominated  the  ‘ ‘ kry  of  Hin- 
dustan," and  which  he  reached  in  two 
days. 

The  situation  of  the  army  before  this 
place  was  such,  as  to  require  the  exer- 
cise of  great  prudence  and  enterprize. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  upwards  of 
5,000  men.  Four  regular  battalions, 
with  22  pieces  of  cannon,  defended  the 
ravines,  and  approaches  to  the  fort,  and 
two  of  ferrou’s  brigades,  composed  of 
17  battalions,  a considerable  body  of 
cavalry,  and  82  pieces  of  held  ordnance 
arrived  Iroin  the  Deccam,  and  took  a 
position  about  20  mdes  in  the  rear  of 
the  besieging  army.  The  securiiy  of  the 
Company’s  and  Aabob’s  dominions,  and 
the  prosecution  of  future  military  opera- 
tions, depending,  in  a great  measure, 
upon  the  fall  of  Agra,  these  considera- 
tions determined  his  lordship  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  that  strong  and  ttery 
important  place,  in  the  iace  ,<i  ud,,.i  n 
and  difficulties  which  might  have  tie- 
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terrcd  a less  intrepid  mind.  The  opera- 
tions commenced  on  the  I Oth  of  Octo- 
ber, and  terminated  on  the  18th,  by  the 
capitulation  ofthe  fortress,  after  a vigo- 
rous but  ineffectual  resistance. 

The  capture  of  Agra  secured  a line 
of  defence  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  ami  left  the  British  army  at 
liberty  to  attack  Scindia’s  remaining 
brigades.  The  pursuit  accordingly 
commenced  on  the  28th  of  October; 
but  the  distance  the  enemy  had  gained 
in  advance,  and  the  celerity  of  his 
movements,  soon  shewed  the  little 
chance  there  was  to  overtake  him  with 
infantry. 

Aware  of  the  evils  which  would  result 
to  the  public  service,  if  this  formidable 
body  of  troops  was  allowed  to  join  Jes- 
suunt  l!owr  Holcar,  then  n great  force 
on  the  borders  of  the  Jyepore  country, 
at  twelve  o’clock  P.M.  of  the  31st  of 
October,  Lord  Lake  pushed  forwards 
with  the  regular  cavalry,  and  at  sun- 
rise, the  1st  of  November,  IS03,  came 
upon  the  enemy  at  Lasswarree,  w hom  he 
immediately  charged  and  broke  ; but, 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  ground, 
the  advantage  he  first  obtained  could 
not  be  followed  up. 

When  the  infantry  arrived  and  was  re- 
freshed, the  enemy  was  again  attacked, 
and,  after  a severe  contest,  completely 
defeated  ^eighty-two  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken,  and  the  whole  of  the  in- 
fantry either  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

In  this  memorable  engagement,  Lord 
L.  who  headed  every  charge,  and  whose 
personal  exertions  exceeded  all  his  for- 
mer exploits,  had  a horse  shot  under 
him,  and  was  for  some  time  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  danger. 

The  small  body  of  troops  which  ac- 
companied him  into  action,  after  giving 
proofs  of  invincible  courage,  for  a mo- 
ment gave  way  to  superior  numbers 
and  the  destructive  fire  of  the  enemy’s 
artillery,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being 
charged  by  the  enemy’s  horse,  when 
they  were  rallied  by  the  personal  exer- 
tions of  his  lordship.  Encouraged  by 
the  arrival  of  the  29th  dragoons,  and 
animated 'by  the  presence  of  their  be- 
loved commander,  tiny  renewed  the 
charge  with  an  impetuosity  that  speed- 
ily  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  A 
small  proportion  only  of  the  British 
force  took  an  active  part  in  this  bril- 
liant and  decisive  victory,  which  annihi- 
lated the  whole  of  Scindia’s  regular 
army  in  Hindustan. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 


on  the  talents  and  ability  which  were  ex- 
hibited by  I ord  L.  in  the  conduct  of 
this  arduous  and  difficult  campaign, 
when  it  is  considered  he  had  to  contend 
with  troops  long  accustomed  to  victory, 
vastly  superior  in  number,  disciplined 
by  French  officers,  and  furnished  with  a 
formidable  train  of  artillery,  which  was 
admirably  served  in  every  action.  His 
own  force  did  at  no  time  exceed  5.000 
infantry,  2,500  cavalry,  and  asmaii  pro- 
portion ofartillery : yet  with  these  seem- 
ingly inadequate  means  did  his  lordship, 
in  less  than  three  months  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  defeat  the  enemy 
at  Loci,  Delhi,  and  Lasswarree,  take  the 
strong  fortresses  of  Arra  and  Aly  Gur, 
and  reduce  the  whole  of  Scindia’s  domi- 
nions east  of  the  river  Chumbui.  In 
this  rapid  and  victorious  career,  39 
of  Perron’s  regular  battalions  were  de- 
stroy'd, upwards  of  ISO  pieces  of  artil- 
lery taken  in  the  field,  and  nearly  GOO 
in  garrisons.  In  addition  to  these  mili- 
tary operations,  Lord  Lake  rendered 
essential  service  in  the  conduct  of  various 
political  arrangements  of  great  import- 
ance, and  in  flic  settlement  of  the  con- 
quered provinces. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  a treaty 
of  defensive  alliance  was  entered  into 
with  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore;  and  in 
February,  1804,  Lord  L.  entered  the 
rajah’s  country,  then  threatened  by 
Jessuunt  Row  Iloicar.  While  lying 
there,  the  strong  forts  of  Gwalior  and 
Rampooura  were  reduced,  under  his 
orders,  by  detachments  from  the  British 
army. 

In  Hie  middle  of  JVIay,  JS04,  the  in- 
clemency of  Hie  weather,  and  difficulty 
of  procuring  supplies,  compelled  the 
commander  in  chief  to  withdraw  the 
greatest  part  of  the  army  into  he  Com- 
pany’s provinces,  leaving  five  battalions 
to  cover  the  Jyepore  country  during 
the  absence  of  the  army  ; a force  which 
was  deemed  fully  adequate  to  that  pur- 
pose. 

Unfortunately,  this  detachment,  ven- 
turing too  far  in  pursuit  of  Holcar,  was 
overtaken  by  the  rains,  and  not  being 
able,  in  consequence,  to  procure  sup- 
plies, was  attacked  and  pursued  by  his 
collected  forces,  and  after  undergoing 
great  fatigues  and  privations,  was  driven 
under  the  walls  of  Agra,  with  the  loss  of 
all  its  artillery,  camp  equipage,  stores, 
&c.  &c.  and  more  than  half  of  its  origi- 
nal number.  The  war,  by  this  unex-r 
peeted  misfortune,  was  brought  home 
to  the  Company’s  provinces  j and  the  di- 
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.fninulion  of  force  ’which  had  been  made 
by  the  defeat  of  this  detachment  was 
severely  felt  at  this  crisis  of  affairs. 

In  September,  1S04,  Lord  Lake  joined 
the  troops  assembled  at  Agra ; blit  an 
immediate  mo\  ement  against  the  enemy 
was  retarded  by  causes  as  new  as  unex- 
pected, arising  out  of  the  defection  of 
the  Rajah  of  Burtpore, and  the  insubor- 
dination which,  through  the  intrigues 
of  that  chieftain  and  of  the  emissaries  of 
Hofcar,  generally  pervaded  the  ceded  and 
conquered  provinces,  and  in  their  con- 
sequences operated  as  a serious  impedi- 
ment to  procuring  provisious  and  sup- 
plies. 

At  length  his  lordship  was  enabled  to 
put  the  army  in  motion,  which  reached 
Delhi  on  the  17  111  of  October. 

The  enemy’s  infantry  had  ineffectually 
besieged  this  place;  and  on  the  15th  of 
October,  they  were  repulsed  in  a gene- 
ral assault  with  great  loss,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  retreated  towards  the 
river  Bennee. 

Anxious  as  the  commander  in  chief 
was  to  bring  the  war  to  a speedy  termi- 
nation, by  the  destruction  of  this  body 
of  troops,  the  want  of  provisions  ren- 
dered their  pursuit  totally  impracticable, 
and  compelled  the  army  to  halt  until 
this  most  essential  requisite  could  be 
supplied. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  Lord  Lake, 
with  three  regimentsof, British  and  three 
regiments  of  native  cavalry,  two  Eu- 
ropean Rank  companies,  and  two  batta- 
lions and  a half  of  native  infantry,  fol- 
lowed Holcar,  who  had  entered  the 
Dooab,  and  threatened  to  lay  waste  the 
tvhole  country.  ' 

After  a march  unequalled  for  cele- 
rity, Lord  L.  on  the  morning  of  the 
!7th  of  November,  surprised  the  ene- 
my's camp  at  Furruckabad,  and  de- 
feated him,  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
5,000  men  left  on  the  field.  Holcar’s 
army  was  estimated  at  15,000  horse, 
while  the  British  cavalry  did  not  exceed 
1,800  mounted  men,  who  engaged  un 
dertlie  disadvantage  of  having  marched 
fifty-eight  miles  within  the  twenty-four 
hours  preceding  Flic  action.  Holcar 
{limself  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 

Thissignal  anil  decisive  victory  proved 
ef  incalculable  advantage  to  the  public 
interests;  it  sa\  ed  the  whole  of  the 
Dooab  from  being  laid  waste ; it  evinced 
the  superiority  of  the  British  arms; 
and  shewed  to  the  natives,  that  the 
boasted  rapidity  of  the  Alahratta  horse 
could  be  outdone  by  our  cavalry. 


When  the  cavalry  had,  in  two  days 
halt,  recovered  in  some  degree  from 
the  fatigue  it  had  so  lately  undergone. 
Lord  L.  proceeded  to  join  the  army  at 
Mutra,  which,  during  his  absence,  had, 
under  a combined  and  masterly  opera- 
tion most  skilfully  planned  by  Lord 
Lake,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the 
gallant  General  Fraser,  defeated  the 
enemy’s  infantry  under  the  walls  of 
Deeg,  and  taken  most  of  his  guns. 

The  siege  of  Deeg  was  begun  as  soon 
as  the  battering  train  arrived.  In  the 
beginning  of  December,  a practicable 
breach  being  made  in  one  of  the  bastions, 
it  was  stormed  and  carried,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  fort  was  evacuated. 

Burtpore,  to  which  the  remains  of 
Holcar’s  army  had  retreated  on  the  fall 
of  Deeg,  was  the  only  place  of  conse- 
quence which  now  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  invested 
early  in  January,  1805,  and  the  siege 
was  protracted  to  the  beginning  of 
March  ; during  which  interval  it  was 
stormed  four  times  unsuccessfully,  and 
with  very  considerable  loss  to  the  be- 
siegers. 

Not  withstanding  these  failures,  arising 
from  the  great  population  of  Burtpore, 
and  from  the  natural  difficulties  of  that 
extensive  fortress,  the  rajah  foresaw 
that  the  place  must  ultimately  be  taken, 
and  accordingly,  early  in  March,  he 
sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  bv 
Lord  L.  on  terms  highly  honourable 
to  the  English  government. 

Deeply  as  the  miscarriage  at  Burt- 
pore was  to  be  deplored,  the  enemy 
had  little  cause  to  exult.  During  the 
siege,  almost  the  whole  of  what  re- 
mained of  Holcar’s  infantry,  and  also 
Mcer  Khan’s  (which  were  strongly  en- 
trenched under  the  walls  outside  the 
town),  were  destroyed,  and  their  artil- 
lery taken;  nor  was  the  loss  of  the 
garrison,  com  posed  oft  he  whole  strength 
of  the  Burtpore  dominions,  and  a large 
addition  of  mercenaries,  less  consider- 
able. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Rajah  of  Burtpore,  Holcar 
and  Meer  Khan  retreated  with  the  horse 
that  still  remained  to  them  ; and  as  the 
country  was  now  cleared  of  enemies. 
Lord  L.  was  enabled  to  put  the  troops 
into  quarters  on  the  Jumna  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  hot  season  and 
the  rains. 

He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to 
indulge  long  in  repose.,  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1805,  Holcar  and 
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Jffecr  Khan  again  appeared  in  consider- 
able force  in  the  countries  north  west  of 
Delhi. 

Although  their  armies  possessed  no 
solid  strength-  nor  were  calculated  to 
make  any  serious  impression,  being 
principally  composed  of  predatory  horse, 
■vet  still,  if  not  timely  checked,  they 
might  have  caused  great  mischief,  by 
laying  waste  the  country  and  destroying 
the  villages. 

When  Lord  L.  received  money  suih-, 
eient  to  relieve  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  troops,  who,  from  unavoidable 
causes,  were  in  considerable  arrears,  he 
moved  against  the  enemy  with  his  usual 
promptitude  and  celerity,  and  pursued 
Che m so  closely,  as  compelled  them  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Lahore  territories,  at 
□o  great  distance  from  the  banks  ot  the 
river  Indus. 

In  this  long  and  fatiguing  march.  Lord 
I..  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Punnjab,  a country  hitherto  very  imper- 
fectly known  to  the  English  ; and  the 
knowledge  which,  ou  this  occasion,  was 
obtained  of  it,  and  of  the  powers  who 
possess  it,  must  be  considered  of  great 
value,  and  eventually  may  become  of 
file  highest  importance. 

Mo  prospect  of  escape  remaining  to 
Holcar,  lie  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
concluded  by  Lord  Lake  in  February, 
1906. 

From  this  period  until  his  lordship 
left  India,  in  February,  1-07,  Lord  Lake 
was  successfully  employed  in  completing 
all  the  various  arrangements  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  the  army,  the 
reduction  of  the  irregular  troops,  and 
the  tinal  settlement  and  security  of  our 
invaluable  conquests.  Ji is  departure 
from  India  was  accompanied  by  the  re- 
gret both  of  the  European  and  native 
inhabitants  of  Bengal,  and  by  the  most 
public  testimonials  of  respect,  esteem, 
and  gratitude.  He  arrived  in  England 
in  the  following  September,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  seven  years,  and  was  received 
by  his  king  and  his  country  with  that 
attention  liis  eminent  services  so  well 
deserved. 

When  the  result  of  the  campaign  of 
1803-4  was  known  in  England,  Lord 
Lake  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament 
for  his  eminent  services;  and  Ins  ma- 
jesty, to  mark  the  high  sense  which  lie 
entertained  of  General  Lake's  meritori- 
ous conduct,  as  well  as  to  commemorate 
the  recollection  of  those  glorious  a- 
chievements,  created  him  a British  ba- 


ron, by  the  title  of  Lord  Lake,  of  Delhi 
and  Laswarree;  and  soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  Europe  raised  him  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a viscount,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  government  of  Plymouth. 

Thus  distinguished  by  his  sovereign, 
beloved  by  his  friends,  and  enjoying  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  a grateful  na- 
tion, ever  just  to  the  merits  of  those 
who  serve  it  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  no 
man  ever  had  a fairer  prospect  of 
passing  many  years  of  unclouded  happi- 
ness. But  scarcely  had  he  begun  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  when  it  pleased  Providence  to 
terminate  his  valuable  life,  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1803,  after  a short  illness. 

To  detail  the  services  of  Lord  L.’s 
long  and  active  life  would  demand  a 
much  larger  compass  than  our  limits 
will  permit,  and  would  require  au  abler 
pen  to  do  justice  to  liis  merits  than  the 
writer  of  this  hasty  sketch  can  boast. 

The  solid  benefits  which  the  state  has 
derived  from  those  exertions  which  de- 
stroyed Scindia’s  regular  army,  a force 
organized  and  disciplined  by  French 
officers,  and  furnished  with  a formi- 
dable train  of  well-appointed  artillery, 
must  be  acknowledged  by  every  one, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  must 
be  considered  to  have  contributed  in  the 
most  material  degree  to  the  safety  of 
India. 

Few  men  ever  were  endowed  with 
qualifications  calculated  to  form  an  able 
commander  in  a superior  degree  to  the 
late  Lord  L.  To  judgment  and  quick  - 
uess  of  conception  lie  united  undaunted 
courage,  great  decision  of  mind,  and 
uncommon  capability  of  undergoing- 
fatigue.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  art  of  conciliating  the  con- 
fidence and  attachment  of  those  under 
his  command.  His  unwearied  kindness 
and  unremitting  attention  to  promote 
the  comforts  of  the  soldier,  and  the  con- 
stant exposure  of  his  person  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  won  the  hearts  of  the  army, 
and  secured  their  attachment. 

His  integrity  was  incorruptible  ; and 
although  liis  situation  in  India  offered 
numerous  occasions  to  benefit  his  for- 
tune, at  a slight  sacrifice  of  the  interest 
of  the  public,  in  no  one  instance  did  he 
ever  stain  his  honour  or  barter  his  fair 
fame  for  wealth.  At  this  time  too  he 
was  labouring  under  -great  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  from  which  he  w ould 
not  have  been  completely  relieved  when 
he  returned  to  England,  if  it  had  not 
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1>C0!1  for  (lie  prize-money  which  his  va- 
lour ha:l  gained,  amounting,  in  the 
whole,  to  about  50,0001, 

la  private  life,  his  pleasing  manners 
anil  Ins  mild  and  generous  virtues  en- 
gaged and  secured  (lie  affection  of  his 
numerous  friends;  whilst  they  miti- 
gated ali  personal  animosities,  and  even 
assuaged  (hose  liil-ie  irritations  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  inlercoar.se  of 
social  hie.  So  that,  of  him  it  may  be 
truly  said,  i:i  the  Morris  of  an  il-lusirious 
statesman,  “ .Iukti  i f.  sempitern.e, 

IN  nil  C ITT. 7!  PCM:  A 111  I.  IS.” 

His  lordship  v. as  married,  J • 1 1 s 3, 
1770,  to  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter 
of  Ed  ward  Barker,  of  SI.  Julian's,  Herts. 
l>y  this  lady  (who  died  July  20,  1788) 
he  had  issue  three  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters, viz. 

1.  Francis  Gcrrard,  born  March  "1, 
1772,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates.  This  nobleman,  who  is  a -lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  Hi  • army,  aud'eaptaiu 
in  tile  guards,  married  (January  1, 
1800)  Diana,  relict  of  Sir  Bellingham 
Graham,  of  Norton  Conyers,  Yorkshire. 
She  is  the  eldest  sister  of  Lord  Whit- 
worth. 

2.  George  Augustus  Frederic,  in  the 
army.  (Now  at  ttibralt  ir  with  tile;  ex- 
pedition under  General  Spencer,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  commanding  the  29th 
regiment  of  loot. 

3.  Warwick,  in  tiie  navy,  and  com- 
manding a frigate  oil  the  West  India 

station. 

4.  Anna  Maria,  married  (August  21; 
I799j  to  Richard  Borough,  of  iiam 
Common,  F.sq. 

5.  Ainmaliella,  married  (Mr.v  23, 
JS0J)  to  John  brooks.  Esq,  deputy- 
quarter-uiastcr-gencra!  on  the  Bengal 
establishment,  in  the  lion.  Last  India 
Company's  service. 

6.  Elizabeth,  married  to  Major  Har- 
vey , on  the  stall",  at  Colchester. 

7.  Frances. 

8.  Ann. 


Brief  Observations  on  sudden  * 
Death. 

WT*  scarcely  remember  a period 
^ v at  which  sudden  deaths  have 
so  frequently  occurred  a;  within'  a lew 
weeks  past.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a 
most  serious  and  an  indispensable  duly, 
in  all  such  eases  of  apparent  dissolution, 
to  have  it  w.c]  I -ascertained  that  a latent 
spark  of  life  remains,  that  may,  l>y  due 
care,  and  judicious  perseverance,  he  re- 
Europ. Mag.  Vol.  Lill.  Jpril,  1§0S. 


kindled,  and  the  subject  saved.  Mos* 
certain  it  is.  an.t  most  painful  to  consi- 
der, that  ihe  mere  semblance  of  death 
has  too  often  been  mistaken  for  the 
reality  ; in  which  state  the  helpless  \ ic- 
tiiii  has  been  consigned  to  the  grave. 
Even  the  very  idea  of  such  a thing 
should  awaken  caution,  and  repress  the 
usual  haste  to  lav-out  the  person  .and 
to  make  immediate  preparations  for 
the  funeral.  The  writer  of  this  'was 
witness,  some  lime  ago,  to-thc  resusci- 
tation, under  such  circumstances,  of  an 
only  child  in  a very  respectable  family, 
w ho  had  to  all  appearance  died,  rather 
suddenly,  in  the  measles ; and  lie  hopes 
that  in  future,  tiie  same  attention  will 
he  paid  hv  the  relations  or  friends  of 
tiie  apparently  deceased,  as  were  so 
fortunately  successful  in  the  case  of  the 
child  alluded  to. 

It  is  -a  certain  truth,  and  ought  to 
Ini  made  generally  known,  that  life 
does  not  quit  the  body  the  moment  re- 
spiration ceases;  hut  may,  and  often 
does,  remain  several  hours,  though 
breathing  is  absent,  and  Hie  pulse  has 
cease;!  to  heat. 

The  supposition  of  life’s  departure  in 
an  aerial  form,  is  a very  popu  lar,  thoiigk 
unfortunate  idea  ; a.s  it  has  doubtless 
been  the  cause  of  thousands  of  the 
human  race  being  prematurely., num- 
bered among  the  dead.  Thu  legisla- 
ture, we  think,  should  devote  some 
attention  to  a circumstance  of  such  in- 
fiuite  importance  as  the  preservation  of 
li v es ; perhaps  by,  holding  out  encou- 
ragement to  experiments  being  made 
by  the  fiqulty,  in  order  to  il.et  nniue 
l ■ypresewe  or  al’sct. cc  of  life,  when 
persons  are  suddenly  cut  off  by  disease 
or  any  sudden  accit'cvld  for  it  clearly 
appears,  from  the  ('•regoing  observa- 
tions, that  legislator*-,  princes,  or  kings, 
may,  by  possibility,  for  vr.nt  of  the 
iicivsiary  attentions,  pay  Death  the 
debt,  which  ali  must  pay,  tint  not  before 
it  is  in  the  iav. s ot  Nature  become 
justly  due. 

J, oudi>>!.  vlpril  3.  . J.  S. 

Account  of  the  recent  Hi  volution  in 
Spain. 

[l-’ROM  A lypORDEAUX  TAPER.] 

At  a Din  i).  Mu  nil  19. 

F.R'iNO  the  last  four  days,  events 
have  .occurred  which  shake  the 
tii rone  of  our  masters.  For  six  months 
past,  the  public  mind  has  been  greatly 
agitated:  some  accused  the  prime  of 
Peace  of  having  concerted  with  the 
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nueeii  lo  ilrstrov  the  Prince  of  Asturias 
— others  accused  the  Prince  of  Asturias 
in  being  at  I lie  head  of  a party  to  de- 
throne his  father:  it  was  said-  lie  had 
received  this  project  from  iris  'wife. 
Solemn  councils,  and  long  proceedings, 
followed  up  by  exiles  and  public  acts, 
far  from  calming  opinions,  agitated 
them  still  more. 

The  french  troops,  although  tbi  lire 
hanks  of  the  i-Vln'o,  and  more  than  forty 
leagues  distant  from  our  capital,  re- 
mained stationary.  From  the  great 
number  of  couriers  succeeding  each 
other  every  moment,  there  seemed  to 
be  negotiations,  but  they  Were  not  ex- 
plained. Our  troops  had  been  recalled 
from  Portugal,  and  advanced  by  forced 
marches  inwards  the  capital  ; the  court 
seemed  divided  and  without  any  plan  s 
what  was  ordered  one  day  was  counter- 
manded tiie  next!  there  was 'neither 
older  nor  unity  of  power.  In  this  state 
of  tilings,  on  the  loth  of  March,  a re- 
port was  spread  that  the  king,  who 
iv’ns  at  Aixinjuez,  intended  retiring  to 
Seville  t tii:U  a great  council,  which 
Was  held  at  the  palace  had  so  decided, 
but  that  opinions  were  divided:  that 
♦ be  Queen  and  Prince  of  Peace  wanted 
to  depart : and  5 '.at  the  Prince  of  As- 
turias and  his  brother  -..anted  to  i -ma  n. 
it  v. as  soon  knovui,  that  the  troops 
which  were  cantoned  at  Madrid  had 
orders  to  lease  it  : and  a general  un- 
easiness prevailed,  when  a proclama- 
tion (com  the  king,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  I he  I6ih,  restored  a little 
tranquillity. 

On  the  itlh,  it  was  known  that.  Ihe 
Spanish  guards  had  marched  for  A rati - 
juez,  and  that  the  two  Swiss  regiments 
onlv  remained  here.  Those  regiments 
had  long  been  unpopular  in  our  city. 
On  this  intelligence,  every  body  re- 
paired to  the  avenues  of  Arunj net,  cry- 
ing to  the  soldiers,  “Spaniards!  will 
you  abandon  your  country  ? Will  you 
protect  flic  flight  of  a prince  who  sa- 
crifices his  subjects,  and  who  is  going 
lo  introduce  disorder  in  our  colonies? 
Shall  ne  hove  us  fitt'e  spirit  as  the  in* 
hah! linns  of  Lisbon  f" 

Many  of  1 he  ministers,  who  were  not 
favourable  to  the  king’s  departure,  sent 
circular  letters  into  the  surrounding 
villages,  to  warn  the  people  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  of  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  country.  On  the  IStli, 
the  citizens  repaired  in  crowds  to  Arau- 
juez.  Relays  of  horses  were  already 
placed  ou  the  road  to  Seville;  the 


troops  encumbered  the  town  ; and  the 
luggage  of  the  court  wms  packing  lip, • 
in  all  the  apartments.  The  nights  of 
the  ITlli  and  I8lli,  were  nights  of  tu- 
mult : the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
was  protected  by  his  guards, who  had  a 
private  pass-word  ; that  of  the  castle 
had  another. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
people  crowded  to  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  were  repulsed  by 
his  guards;  the  body  guards  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  people,  and  fell  upon 
the  prince’s  guards ; the  doors  were 
forced  open,  the  furniture  broken,  and 
the  apartments  devastated.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Peace  ran  to  the  staircase,  and 
was  conducted  to  Ihe  king's  palace, 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  her  birth 
and  rank.  The  Prince  of  Peace  dis- 
appeared. Don  Diego  Godoy,  his  bro- 
ther, commander  of  the  body  guards, 
was  arrested  by  his  own  guards. 

The  king  and  queen  sat  up  all  the 
night  from  the  1 7 th  to  the  i 8 1 h . 

The  French  ambassador  arrived  from 
Madrid  at  live  o’clock  of  the  morning, 
and  instantly  waited  on  their  majesties. 

On  the  I bib,  a proclamation  from  the 
king,  granting  the  Prince  of  Peace  a 
release  from  alibis  employments,  and 
lie.  hiring  that  he  took  upon  liirn-  eif  the 
command  of  his  armies,  v.  as  published 
at  Aranjucz  and  at  Madrid 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  flic 
people  of  .Madrid  again  crowded  to  the 
house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  lo 
those  of  many  of  Ihe  ministers,  in  every 
one  of  which  the  furniture  and  windows 
wore  broken.  Nobody  opposed  the  !u- 
mult — tiie  captain-general  was  bewil- 
dered - w hile  the  Fwiss  regiments  re- 
mained cantoned  in  the  barracks. 

ARA-v.ius?.,  March  21. 

From  t lie  1 61  h to  the  20lh,  Madrid 
and  Aranjucz  have  been  the  theatre  of 
different  tumults,  in  which  the  houses 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  of  the  .Minister 
koler,  of  the  director  of  the  espicoosa 
consolidation,  and  other  ministers,  and 
of  many  of  the  relatives  of  the  Prince 
of  I’chec,  have  been  plundered,  and  the 
furniture  burnt  on  the  public  squares  ; 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  been  ar- 
rested in  the  garret  of  his  own  house, 
where  he  had  hidden  himself  during 
36  hours. 

The  Kith,  the  kiug  issued  the  sub- 
joined proclamation.  No.  I. 

The  17th,  the  king’  made  known  by 
another  proclamation,  that  he  had  dis- 
missed the  Prince  of  Peace  from  his 
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employments,  and  that  he  took  upon 
himself  the  command  of  his  army. 

■file  tumult  continuing  to  increase,  the 
king  thought  proper,  on  the  19tU,  in 
the  evening,  to  issue  the  decree  sub 
joined.  No.  II. 

The  20th,  the  subjoined  publication 
took  place,  Nos.  III.  and  IV. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Eerg  were  at  Aranda;  the  19th  at 
Somosierra,  the  20th  at  Brutago,  and 
the  2 1st  at  Aldevanda.  He  had  with 
him  the  corps  of  Marshal  Moncey  and 
of  General  Dupont:  his  arrival  seemed 
to  be  generally  wished  for.  The  mass 
of  the  people  at  Madrid  have  been  calm 
and  tranquil;  and,  as  usually  happens 
in  such  cases,  no  disorders  have  been 
committed,  except  by  a small  number 
of  individuals. 

No.  I. — ROYAL  DECREE. 

Hi,  majesty  lias  linen  pleased  to  address 
tlie  following  royal  decree  to  his  Excellency 
D.  Pedro  Ccvutlos.  principal  secretary  of 
slate  • — 

“ MV  BELOVED  SUBJECTS, 

"Your  nolile  agitation,  in  the  present  circum- 
stance, is  a new  testimony  which  assures  me 
of  the  sentiments  of  your  heart;  and  I,  who 
love  von  as  an  affectionate  lather,  hasten  io 
comfort  yon  m the  distress  with  which  you 
are  afflicted.  Live  tranquil ; know  that  (lie 
army  of  iny  dear  ally,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  passes  through  my  kingdom  with 
sentiments  of  peace  and  aunty  ; its  object 
is  to  move  to  those  points  winch  are  threaten* 
cd  with  a descent  by  the  enemy;  and  the 
bringing  together  my  guards  is  neither  done 
with  the  view  of  defending  my  person,  nor 
of  accompanying  me  m a journey,  which 
evil  disposed  men  make  you  suppose  to  he 
necessary.  Surrounded  by  the  unblemished 
loyalty  of  my  beloved  subjects,  of  which  I 
have  such  trrefragiblc  proofs,  what  can  I 
fear? — And,  should  urgent  necessity  require 
it,  could  I doubt  of  the  assistance  winch 
their  generous  souls  would  afford  me  ? No, 
my  people  will  never  sec  that  urgency. 
Spaniards  trauquilhse  your  spirit;  conduct 
yourselves  as  heretofore  with  the  troops  of 
the  ally  oi  your  gracious  sovereign  ; and  you 
will  see  in  a short  time  tranquillity  restored 
among  you,  and  me  enjqying,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  peace  in  Hie  bosom  of  my  fami- 
ly, and  ot  your  affection. 

“I,  THE  KING.” 

“ Given  at  my  Royal  Palace  of  Artuyu.cz, 
March  lb,  1808. 

“ To  D.  Pedro  Cevallos." 


No.  II.— ROYAL  DECREE. 

" My  habitual  infirmities  not  permitting 
me  to  support  any  longer  the  important 
weight  of  the  government  of  my  kingdom  ; 
and  having  need,  iu  order  to  re-cstaubsh  my 


health,  to  enjoy  private  life  in  a more  tem- 
per te  climate,  I have  decided,  after  the 
most  miture  deliberation,  to  abdicate  my 
Crown  in  favour  of  my  heir,  my  most  be- 
loved son,  the  Prince  of  A turn;. 

“ Consequently,  it  is  my  royal  will,  that 
he  be  forthwith  acknowledged  anri  obeyed 
as  king,  and  natural  lord  ot  all  iu\  kingdoms 
and  sovereignties;  and  that  this  royal  de- 
cree ol  my  free  and  spontaneous  abdication, 
may  lie  exactly’  and  directly  fulfilled,  you 
will  communicate  it  to  the  council,  and  to 
all  otiiers  to  whom  it  mav  appertain. 

(Signed)  ••  1,  THE  KING.” 

“ Given  at  Aranjuez,  \9tk 
diarchy  1808. 

“ To  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,’' 

No.  III.— EDICT, 

Doit  Arias  Antonio  Mar  y Velarde,  Dean* 
Governor  *d  Interim  oj  the  Council. 

“The  king,  our  master,  Ferdinand  VII, 
communicates  to  me,  by  sundry  orders  I 
have  just  received,  that  Ins  majesty  has  taken 
the  resolution  to  confiscate  immediately  all 
the  goods,  chattels,  effects, actions,  and  rights 
of  Dun  Manual  Godny,  wherever  they  mav 
lie  found;  to  which  end  his  majesty  has 
taken  all  suitable  measures  to  ascertain  which 
goods  belong  to  him.  lie  has  likewise  taken 
the  resolution  to  come  shortly  to  tins  city 
to  have  himself  proclaimed  ; but  his  majesty 
desires,  first,  that  ilie.  people  of  Madrid,  so 
devoted  and  so  attached  to  his  royal  person, 
should  uive  him  proofs  of  calmness  and 
tranquillity  ; assuring  them,  that  he  has  given 
orders  against  Dial  Manual  Godov,  Ins  goods, 
and  revenues,  which  no  longer  belong  to 
In  in  i that  Ins  majesty  thinks  most  seriously 
ot  repairing  the  wrongs  done  to  his  beloved 
subjects  w hb  have  suffered  for  his  cause;  m 
fine,  he  w ill  constantly  watch, and  take  every 
measure  capable  of  securing  their  happiness. 

“ His  majesty  also  makes  known  to  me, 
that  he  lias  appointed  Ins  Excellency  the 
Duke  of  lulanlado,  colonel  of  his  Spanish 
guards,  loiilcrnng  on  hnu  at  the  same  mqe 
tlie  presidency  ol  Castille.  The  king,  my 
master,  desires  also  that  the  persons  wlio 
have  been  confined  in  consequence  ot  the 
cause  prosecuted  at  Sail  Lorenzo,  should 
return  to  his  majesty’s  side.  In  order  that  this 
may  he  made  known  to  alt,  and  that  the  loyal 
people  of  Madrid  may  know  how  much  the 
king  toils  for  their  happiness  and  welfare,  he 
has  ordered  me  to  communicate  it  to  you, 
winch  I do  by  the  present. 

« Don  ARIAS  MOR.” 

“ Madrid,  March  20,  1808.'’ 


No.  IV. — Toe  COUNCIL  to  the 
PUBLIC  or  MADRID. 

“ Nothing  ought  to  disturb  the  public 
tranquility  u,  the  happy  moment  of  the  ex- 
altation to  the  throne  of  Spain  of  King  Fer- 
dinand VIL  His  faithful  subjects  have  given 
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lijs  mu j c*s tv  early  proofs  of  their  devotion 
•hid  ' we -.'they  must  iioV  doubt  of  ius  ina- 
jcs'v’s  a 'lection for  them,  and  oi  the  oop'oy 
ho  means  to  in-ike  of  the  sauu*  for  the  pr.li- 
1 ic  happiness,  ami  for  the  tillliiuicitl  ot  llic 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Madrid. 

“ Hut  what  is  of  the  greatest  impbrlattce 
for  the  success  of  the  elevated  views  of  his 
majesty,  is  tin  public  order;  am!  that  it  it 
tuay  he  assured,  tiro  council  (bitters  il*e!l 
that  ail  the  inhabitants  of  this  laniiitil  city 
will  withdraw  to  their  lumu  s,  and  that  they 
will  remain  in  the  greatest  truitipuilil.y,  per- 
suaded that  they  will  thus  give  ins  majesty, 
jn  the  first  moment  of  his  reigtt,  the  surest 
testimony  ol  the  sincerity  ot  llu-ir  sonlimenjs, 
and  of  the  acclamations  ol  fidelity,  winch 
arc  heard  in  these  days. 

“(True  copy  of  the  original.  Certi- 
fied hy  Ba it  i uioLi.i.M nv  Munoz 
Dti  T nit  is,  ot'  Ins  majesty’s 
council,  Ins  secretary,  &c.) 

(Signed)  “ .MIJNOZ  DH  TORRES. 

LONGEVITY. 

r’fcU'RIXG  the  Iasi  year,  45  persons, 
V if)  males,  and  ‘25  females,  died  in 
the  united  kingdom,  between  the  ages 
of  100  and  128  years,  viz. 

Mary  NVnlioti,  Windy  Nook  ; Mary 
Evans,  I.idncy,  Gloucester ; .Mrs.  Dea- 
con, Stoke  l’nory  ; Mrs.  Maim,  'loss, 
Herefordshire  ; Mrs.  I. rame,  fhipmea- 
tlow  ; li  annuli  b<  aitsii a w.  Nowcast  ic  ; 
Alice  Longwori.h,  Kistckburn ; Mary 
Allcock,  Aiiy,  Lincoln  ; Riel, art!  Ling- 
house,  A tighten  ; W.  Dickenson,  betar- 
ton  ; L.  i’.  Stevenson,  Kiibat eitam, 
each  100  years. 

J.  Hell',  Black  Tilth;  .1.  Eatorson, 
JVTuivk’rk  Mrs.  fiddaik  near  'i ’ad cas- 
ter; Mrs.  Grubb,  YVeatllrrsIleld  ; and 
Elizabeth  i'arkirs,  St.  Uolumbc ; each 
101; 

s KHz.  Thomas,  Langynoyd  ; W.  Kill- 
man,  Loch  fibers ; l-'ns.tn  I'ob.diav,  r.ast 
Moor;  Hannah  Wilson,  Kesvnck  ; Eli- 
zabeth- Liuegar,'  liirr.iingham ; Mary 
Price,  Leeds;  Ann  Miller,  Worst  end 
J.  Mi, -chouse,  Mire  tyke;  M.  V,  hit-*, 
Glasgow ; and  Mrs.  .'rati,  l.-sr.mmgham, 
each  102  y ears. 

.Sarah  Burke,  Hcalhfudd  ; Etiz.  Cryer, 
Ectip,  York;  and  i'.liz,  Bicket,  New- 
castle.; each  103  years. 

Mr.  1- idler,  \V interbourn  ; Amelia 
Butcher,  Shrewsbury' ; and  1*.  batiks, 
YY  tils  all  ; caclt  104. 

P.  Lack,  a soldier  ai;  Hackney,  105. 
Mary  Talon,  Mancklm,  100. 

T.  Haggerty,  Ireland;  J.  Maxwell, 
Bear  Forfar ; au,’t  J.  Key,  Egburlon  ; 
each  ION 


G.  Humphrey,  Magillignn,  Ireland  ; 
and  M.  Macnannira,  Ireland,  each  1 1 0. 

F.  O’Sullivan,  111. 

Mary  lleywood,  Woombridgc,  112, 

,L  Ramsay,,  (’iarepaks,  115. 

Ann  Meade,  Ireland,  117. 

Ann  Johnston;  a pabper,  Belfast,  123. 

Anti  VC.  Frofaliy,  Broadsione,  Ire- 
land, aged  128. 

Of  the*  above;  10  enjoyed  almost 
uninterrupted  good  health  to  the  time 
of  their  deaths;  .*‘2  died  in  England 
and  Wales;  7 in  Ireland,  and  0 in  Scot- 
land. 


BEN  HAM  HOUSE. 

[with  A VIEW1,] 


rB£EXTTAM-PAHK,  the  residence  of 
_G  jS  t!ie  Margravine  of  Anspach,  is 
about  sixty  miles  from  London,  and 
two  from  Newberry.  The  Baih-road  is 
its  northern  boundary,  and  Hampstead 
Marshal  Park,  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Craven,  the'  south. 

It  has  two  magnificent  stone  en- 
trance;, with  appropriate  lodges  on 
each  side : the  first,  from  Newberry, 
leads  through  a spacious  wood  to  the 
house,  about  a ((barter  of  a mile  from 
the  road.  The  dwelling  is  a.  modern 
and  very  handsome  building  of  frec- 
slone,  with  a grand  collofiade,  and  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  to  the  vestibule. 

It  possesses  every  possible  conveni- 
ence: the  rooms  are  .spacious,  and  of 
admirable,  proportion;  and  the 'views 
from  thence  uncommonly  pleasing,  as 
well  for  their  variety  as  extent;  com- 
manding the  beautiful  scenery  of  High- 
clere,  l ord  Caernarvon’s  scat ; Hamp- 
stead Wood  ; the  Downs  towards  Salis- 
btiry,  tiie  different  windings  of  the  ri- 
ver Kenuet;  and  the  Navigation  Canal, 
'fhe  house  is  built  at  the  loot'  of  a 
sloping  bank,  .well  planted  to  its  sum- 
mit, w it  it  a great  number  of  oaks,  elms, 
and  other  forest  trees.  This,  in  the 
summer,  by  the  white  cast  of  t he  stone 
building  in  contrast  with  the  green, 
gives  it  a rich  and  beautiful  appearance. 
A circular  riding-house,  which  is  in  the 
centre,  is- frequently  converted  into  a 
then! re.  The  park  is  not  of  great  ex- 
tent , but  is  most  judiciously  ornamented 
with  many  rich  plantations,  and  a noble 
sheet  of  water,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
river  Kennel.  Over  this  canal  is  built, 
a Chinese  bridge,  that  lead*  to  the  road 
to  Hampstead  Marshal.  From  an  emi- 
nence it:  this  park  the  annexed  view  is 
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ADDITIONAL  SCENES 

TO 

<I£i  JOHN  YANBilUa’s  COMEDY  Of 

AESOP. 

ET  JOSEPH  MOSER,  ESQ. 

Dramatis  Persona. 
zEsop. 

A Patriot. 

Servant. 

Irissa. 

Female  Attendant. 

Scene — Syzicus. 

The  pafare  of  Leauchus,  the  governor : 
Aisop  is  discovered  silling  in  a chair 
of  stale  ; Servant  attending. 

dV.sop. 

I TELL  yon,  friend,  I can  attend  to 
no  more  applications  this  morning: 
I really  am  so  fatigued  in  listening  to 
frivolous  complaints,  which  I have  no 
power,  nor  indeed  inclination,  to  re- 
dress, that  l shall  besineerely  glad  when 
my  mission  is  completed,  and  I can  re- 
turn to  Sardis. 

Servant.  What  shall  I do  with  those 
hales  of  petitions  that  blockade  the  hall 
door? 

sEsop.  You  must  transmit  them  to 
Sardis.  * 

Servant.  But  they  are  so  heavy,  that 
I fear  they  will  never  pay  the  car- 
riage. 

JEsop.  Their  contents  may  be  im- 
portant. 

Servant.  Contents!  yes,  if  they  had 
any:  but  they  are  the  harbingers  of 
discontent;  thgy  will  Imug  like  weights 
upon  the  political  machine,  and  impede 
its  motions. 

Aisop.  On  the  contrary,  like  the  lead 
suspended  to  a jack,  they  seem  to  iue 
as  if  they  would  accelerate  motions: 
therefore  let  them  go. 

Servant.  Alas  ! my  lord,  they  are 
too  weak  to  go  alone;  they  must  he 
carried. 

jEsop.  Well,  they  must  also  be 
heard. 

Servant.  Shall  I read  half  a dozen  to 
your  lordship  ? 

JEsop.  1 had  rather  praise  than  read 
them : however,  you  may  lay  a lew 
upon  the  table. 

Servant * They  will  ali  be  laid  there 
in  time. 

JEsop.  The  remainder  you  may  pack 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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Servant.  Close  and  snug,  your  lord- 
ship: they  have  got  what  they  say  Is 
wanted  in,  certain  places. 

jJEtop.  What  is  that  ? 

Servant.  A great  many  good  names. 

-Esop.  Well,  pack  them  off,  I say. 

Servant.  So  1 will : and  let  me  tell 
your  excellency,  that  a political  packer 
is  not  the  least  profitable  profession  in 
the  world.  [„/  noise  without. 

-Esop.  Hey-day!  what  alarm  is  this? 
I declare  I believe  that  a new  set  of 
furies  have  hurst  from  the  Pandauno- 
uima  of  this  inferif.il  town. 

Servant.  Very  likely  ; for  I think  I 
hear  a woman's  voice. 

I rihsta  (speaking  without).  I declare 
thal  I never  saw  such  a set  of  frights  as 
this  great  man's  servants;  they  are  ab- 
solute Cyclops,  as  l am  a true  virgin; 
they  are  as  rude  as  Roths,  and  as  awk- 
ward as  llieotians  : they  seem  to  mind 
the  fashions  no  more  than  if  they  had 
hcen  educated  at  Sparta,  and  have  coun- 
tenances almost  as  stupid  as  the  seven 
sages. 

-Esop.  A pretty  culogium  upon  my 
retinue!  Who  is  this  distinguishing 
lady  ? * 

Servant.  A fashionable  milliner  of 
Syzicus.  She  is  called  The  Rage. 

-Esop.  The  Rage!* 

Servant.  Yes. 

./Esop.  What  can  she  want  with  me? 

I am  sure  1 have  no  occasion  for  a virgin 
milliner;  I did  not  know  there  was  such 
a thing,  nor  a man-milliner,  noraborse- 
milliner.  What  can  she  want? 

Servant,  That  your  excellency  must 
learn  irom  hersell  : and  here  she  conics 
to  inform  you.  [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Irissa  and  Attendant. 

, f risstt  ( runs  to  .Esop,  and  looks  at  him ) . 

I have  just  hcen  to  wait  upon  the  Lady 
F.uph ronia,  your  excellency’s  intended. 
Lard  bless  me  ! bv  her  crying  and  taking 
on  so,  1 thought  you  were  ten  times 
worse  than  you  are.  ( Turning  to  the 
Attendant.)  Teil  your  lady,  odious 
enough,  but  not  an  absolute  fright. 
(I o /Esop. ) Dress,  my  lord,  would  do 
muen  for  you.  When  the  governor’s 
monkey  had  on  his  scarlet  jacket  laced 
with  gold,  his  enormous  hat,  and  lon°- 
pigtail.  Lard!  he  looked  quite  another 
tiling.  Now  1 talk  of  dress  ( turning  to 
the  Attendant ),  you  may  tell  your  lady, 
that  her  gauze  petticoat  is  as  thick  as  a 
blanket. 

Attendant.  Lord!  I think  it  is sulfi- 
cicntly  transparent. 

Kit  ' 
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Jrissa.  You  think!  no,  my  dear, 
don’t  persuade  us  that  you  have  the 
power  of  thinking  to  any  purpose  upon 
such  important  subjects.  Transparent 
indeed  ! I’ll  send  her  a piece  of  the  true 
cobweb  muslin.  You  may  see  through 
as  many  folds  of  it  as  Ajax  had  in  his 
shield,  as  clearly  as  her  old  lover  there 
can  through  his  Archimedean  specta- 
cles. She  should  dress  like  me. 

Attendant,  Then  I think  my  lady 
and  you  would  make  a pair  of  specta- 
cles without  the  assistance  of  Archi- 
medes. 

Jrissa.  Pert  enough!  you  will  be 
thinking  again.  Tell  Euphronia  that 
every  part  of  her  dress  should  be  dia- 
phaneous. 

Attendant.  I will,  if  I can  remember 
so  hard  a word.  [ G oing. 

Irissa.  Here,  before  you  go  set  ine  a 
little  to  rights. 

Attendant.  I fear  that  is  impossible 
without  a glass. 

Jrissa  ( taking  out  a pocket  mirror). 
I declare  my  head  is  quite  disordered. 

Attendant.  Your  head? 

Jrissa.  My  head-dress ! which  is  the 
same  thing.  The  sedan  in  which  1 came 
has  flattened  my  feathers,  and  shook  my 
breast  bolsters  so  out  of  their  places, 
that  I now  look  as  if  my  bosom  was  be- 
hind, just  like  your  lordship  (to  JEsop). 
1 hope  no  offence. 

JJsop.  Not  the  least:  artificial  de- 
rangement is  likely  enough  to  imitate 
natural  deformity. 

Attendant.  1’ If  carry  this  to  my  lady. 

[ Exit. 

Irissa.  Well,  I vow  that  was  prettily 
said  : I declare,  as  your  excellency  is,  as 
I am  informed,  so  very  rich,  I should 
not,  if  you  had  paid  your  addresses  to 
me,  have  thought  you  quite  so  intole- 
rable. 

JE sop.  Not  quite  ? 

Irissa.  No : although  you  have 
many  defects,  which  I will  enumerate. 

JEsop.  I am  much  obliged  to  you: 
but  1 think  I have  already  heard  a tole- 
rable catalogue  of  them  from  my  in- 
tended bride,  and  her  prime  minister, 
Doris. 

Jrissa.  Lard  ! Euphronia  does  not  yet 
know  half  of  them;  therefore  I will 
proceed 

./ Esop . Nay,  hut  

Irissa.  Nay,  but  — nonsense  ! I know 
that  you  are  impatient  to  be  with  your 
bride:  but  l must  tell  you  that  impa- 
tience is  a defect  that,  if  1 had  you,  I 
should  soon  cure;  for  I would  never 


let  yon  have  your  own  way  in  any 
thing. 

.Esop.  How  vastly  kind!  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  we  did  not  come  to- 
gether. 

Jrissa.  So  it  is.  You  love  to  save 
money  ; I love  to  spend  it : — you,  stu- 
dious ; I,  frolicksome : — you,  always  at 
home  ; I,  almost  always  abroad  : — you, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  age  ; T 
bounding  with  the  elasticity  of  youth. 
— What  a blessed  union  ! — You  might 
have  had  me,  had  it  not  been  for  an- 
other defect  which  1 have  before  hinted 
at : you  are  not  clear-sighted. 

.Esop.  No  l 

Jrissa.  No,  or  you  never  would  have 
chosen  such  a dowdy  as  Euphronia', 
while  such  a smart  girl  as  I was  iu 
the  town.  I do  not  enlarge  much  on 
personal  perfection  : but  I was  sought 
after  to  be  one  of  the  five  virgins  of 
Zeuxis : and  when  Praxiteles  travelled  to 
Syzicus 

.Esop.  I will  wave  the  account  of 
the  travels  of  Praxiteles,  and  allow  my 
neglect  of  you  to  have  been  a want  of 
judgment. 

Irissa.  Certainly,  of  sense  as  well  as 
sight : observe  ray  profile,  it  is  just  the 
contour  of  the  Psyche. 

./Esop.  May  be  so  ! 

Irissa.  May  be  so  ! dare  you  dispute 
it  ? 

.Esop.  No  : but  you  have  just  hinted 
that  I am  as  blind  as  tbe  Gnidiun  Cupid, 
and  as  stupid  as  Silenus. 

Irissa.  Well,  anoLher  of  your  defects 
is 

.Esop.  0 Jupiter  ! let  me  hear  no 
more  of  them  ; you  will  leave  nothing 
for  my  wife  to  say  upon  that  important 
subject  : therefore,  rather  inform  me  to 
what  fortunate  circumstance  I owe  the 
honour  of  this  visit  ? 

Irissa.  To  curiosity. 

.Esoji.  Curiosity  ? 

Irissa.  Yes:  I wished  to  see  if  you 
really  were  as  ugly  as  reported. 

JEsop.  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  } 

Irissa.  That  I shall  conceal. 

.Esop.  Good  1 You  do  not,  from 
your  habit,  seem  disposed  to  conceal 
many  things. 

Irissa.  No ; generally  speaking,  I 
love  a grand  display  : all  the  ladies  con- 
suit  me  how  far  they  may  go. 

JEsop.  Then,  perhaps,  you  have  been 
advising  i.  j Euphronia  to  make  what 
you  calf  a grand  display  too. 

Irissa.  Yes;  I have  been  helping  her 
to  undress  forthe  Persian  opera ; though 
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still  she  will  wear  a gauze  caftan  and  an 
invisible  tunic.  1 wonder  how  she  can 
hear  such  a load  of  clothes,  even  in  win- 
ter. 

/Esop.  Fo  do  T. 

Irissn.  So  part  of  a beauty  should 
he  dressed  but  her  head,  and  that  should 
be  light. 

JEsop.  Lightheaded? 

Irissa.  Yes  : though  1 think  I shall 
make  something  -of  her  in  time. 

JEsop.  1 fear  that's  more  than  I 
shall. 

irissa.  T believe  you : you  had  bet- 
ter have  me;  1 shall  not  cost  you  a tig- 
leaf  a-year  in  drapery. 

JEsop . That  must  be  an  object  of 
future  consideration ; at  present  1 am 
much  hurried. 

Irissa.  So  am  I ; I am  going  my 
round.  I have  Artcmcs  a,  Thais,  Cle- 
one,  and  Idalia,  to  call  on  immediately. 
I have  to  persuade  Aspasia  that  she  is  a 
prude,  and  to  convince  her  lover  that 
she  is  ugly.  1 have  to  cry  down  the 
Queen  Catherine  cap,  and  to  rally  Cas- 
sandra for  her  horrid  indecency  in  let- 
ting her  petticoats,  1 think  she  calls 
them  (though  we  have  no  such  word 
now  in  the  Lydian  language),  fall  be- 
low her  knees.  There’s  business  for 
y ou ! 

Jr  sop.  For  you  rather;  Jove  be 
praised,  I have  no  concern  in  it ! 

Irissa.  But  you  shall  have^  for  I'll 
call  here  again,  and  you  shall  squire  me 
to  the  opera.  (Sings) 

‘‘  Softly  sweet  as  Lydian  flute.” 

I’m  sure  my  voice  is  as  mellifluous,  and 
my  person  is  handsomer,  than  that  of 
Madame  Danao,  that  has,  1 think,  turned 
the  brains  of  the  people  of  fashion. 

JEsop.  As  to  their  brains,  the  loss 
that's  said  about  them  the  better.  The 
Persians  seem 

Irissa.  What  signifies  what  the  Per- 
sians seein  ; they  seem  to  send  us  their 
trumpery,  and  plunder  Os  of  our  money, 
for  a song. 

JEsop.  In  this  you  are  perfectly  right : 
hut  I take.it,  there  is  a still  worse  con- 
sequence attached  to  our  folly,  which  is 
alluded  to  in  a fable  that  1 will  repeat, 
if  1 can  remember  it.  - 

A boy  once  from  the  tangled  finite 

Brought  home  a ptetty  speckled  snake 
Extracted  from  its  nest; 

He  found  the  reptile  almost  dead, 

And  so  he  took  it  in  his  head 
To  warm  it  iu  his  breast. 


The  wily  snake,  no  longer  cold, 

Erects  its  crest  : each  latent  fold 
Around  its  patron  clang  ; 

It  writh’d  and  whirl’d  itself  about, 

Before  the  poor  unconscious  lout 
Beheld  its  forked  tongue. 

Its  forked  tongue  and  pois’nous  breath 
Soon  slung  and  stench’d  the  youth  to  death. 

Irissa.  Well,  I have  not  heard  so 
pretty  a fable  since  1 was  in  the  nursery 
— but  what’s  this  to  my  engagements? 
— Yet,  as  you  have  entertained  me,  I 
will  charm  you  one  instant  with  the  mu- 
sic of  my  voice.  I think  our  govern- 
ment should  send  me  to  Persepolis,  in 
return  for  the  divine  Banae  ; then, 
with  respect  to  squalling,  both  nations 
would  be  even. 

Sings. 

Softly  sweet  as  Lydian  flute, 

Be  zephyrs  hush'd  ; be  Echo  mute  ; 

While  I wain  you,  banish  care, 

Miucl  no  objects  but  the  fair. 

Bid  adieu  to  toil  and  trouble  ; 

Seek  not  reputation’s  bubble ; 

When  Irissa  sits  beside  thee. 

Seize  the  bliss  the  gods  provide  thee. 

When  Irissa,  &cc. 

So, you  dear  disagreeablccreature, good 
morning : I’ll  call  on  you  to  go  to  the 
opera  in  time -for  the  first  dance. 

[Esril.  Irissa. 

JEsop.  Taking  this  fair  one  as  a spor 
cimen  of  the  ladies  in  this  town,  if  the 
temple  of  Hymen  is  not  shut  by  the  men, 
the  temple  of  Janus  will  soon  be  opened 
by  the  women. 

I As  he  is  going  of  the  stage , 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  My  lord,  I fear  you  will  be 
detained  some  time  longer. 

/Esop.  How  so  ? 

Servant.  There  is  a troublesome  tur- 
bulent sort  of  a gentleman  in  the  anti- 
chambec. 

JEsop.  What  does  he  want  ? 

Servant.  He  says  he  wants  to  talk 
with  you  about  reforming  the  nation. 

JEst>)>.  An  important  subject,  though 
not  entirely  new;  for  1 t ii ink  it  has 
been  a theme  from  the  days  of  Shem. 
However,  admit  him.  [Edit  Servant. 

Enter  a Patriot. 

Patriot  ( stands  . so,me  lime  gazing  at 
JEsop , then  flourishes  his  arms,  and  be- 
gins). While  I am  lost  in  wonder  at 
that  profundity  of  sagacity  which  seems 
to  mark,  nay,  I may  say,  to  emblazon 
your  countenance,  give  me  leave  t* 
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ask,  0 learned  sage  ! if  your  excellency 
is  to  be  addressed  as  Lord  iEsop  ? 

Asop.  My  name  is  plain  .Esop;  the 
rest  is  the  carving  and  gilding  lo  the 
frame  of  a very  bad  picture. 

Patriot.  Excellency  and  lord  arc  di- 
plomatic, and  noble  additions.  1 am 
fond  of  addition. 

JEsop.  And  I of  reduction. 

Patriot.  I am  also  not  averse  to  di- 
vision: so  that  a Boeotian  would  say, 
betwixt  us  we  make  out  the  rule  of 
three.  1 likewise  most  enthusiastically 
adore 

Asop.  Hold,  my  good  friend  l I 
hate  enthusiasm;  1 am  quite  a plain 
man,  a crab  tree  branch,  rough  from 
the  hand  of  nature,  and  consequently 
must,  if  you  mean  I should  understand 
you,  be  addressed  in  plain  language : 
I should,  therefore,  esteem  it  a favour 
if  you  would  avoid  flourishing,  and  come 
at  once  to  the  point. 

Patriot.  Lord,  my  lord,  or  sir,  if  it 
pleases  you  better,  we  never  come  to 
the  point  in  the  house  without  a great 
deal  of  flourishing,  and  sometimes  not 
then — flourishing  is  tire  life  and  sou!  of 
a debate;  nay,  it  has  always  been  so  in 
this  country. 

Adsop.  Indeed. 

Patriot.  Yes;  when  we  mention  a 
senator  of  a former  age,  we  never  say 
he  lived  in  those  times. 

Adsop.  N o ! 

Patriot,  ho!  reason  : because  we 
don’t  know  how  some  of  them  did  lice, 
therefore  we»say  he  flourished;  a most 
comprehensive  phrase,  which  takes  in 
every  thing,  except,  perhaps,  the  prime 
minister;  and  I don't  always  compre- 
hend him  in  my  flourish, because  ( whis- 
pers tEsop)  you  conceive 

Adsop , I smell  a rat — or  something — 

Patriot , Ah  ha!  you’re  a wag.  Mas- 
ter.'Esop.  1 will  now  detail  to  you  the 
different  flourishes  in  circulation.  There 
is  the  Treasury  flourish  ; this  includes 
productive  taxes,  increasing  commerce, 
no  loan,  and  a plethora  of  public  mo- 
ney : then  there  is  the  opposition  flou- 
rish, when  one  of  us  laments  the  downfal 
of  trade — public  burthens— and  cries. 

Derang’d  affairs  produce  the  vapours. 

Give  us,  oil  give  us,  loads  ofpapers. 

Then  the  benches  groan  responsive,  like 
the  chorus  of  a Cl  reek  tragedy,  which 
always  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  vocal 
effusions  of  a fit  of  the  gripes. 

Adsop.  My  dinner  will  be  roasted  to 

rags. 


Patriot.  We  never  mind  dinners  In 
the  house  while  we  are  roasting  each 
other.  I will  now  give  you  a specimen 
of  the  legal  flourish,  the  medical  flou- 
rish, the  military  flourish,  the  flourish 
of  the  ton. 

Adsop.  Oh,  for  heaven’s  sake  spare 
met  , 

Patriot.  Well,  I will  just  launch  a 
rhetorical  flourish,  however. 

Adsop.  It  will  overset  me  if  you  do  ; 
therefore  briefly  inform  me  what  you 
are  ? 

Patriot.  I thought  I had : why  a 
patriot. 

Adsop.  What’s  that  ? 

Patriot.  A lover  of  my  country, 

A sop.  Good. 

Patriot.  I'd  dash  through  thick  and 
thin  to  serve 

A sop.  Who? 

Patriot.  Mvself. 

A sop.  That’s  right ! number  one  is 
the  most  important  of  a!i  numbers: 
but  what  do  you  want  ? 

Patriot.  A place. 

A sop.  W hat  can  you  do  ? 

Patriot.  Nothing. 

Asop.  Then,  l think,  a pension 
would  suit  you  better. 

Patriot.  I am  of  the  same  opinion  t 
so  1 told  Sir  Solomon  Sinecure  a hun- 
dred limes,  during  the  month  that  ho 
was  in.  Good  man  ! he  squeezed  my 
hand,  said  the  thing  should  be  done  : so 
it  was. 

Asop.  I am  glad  of  that. 

Patriot.  But  not  for  me. 

Asop.  Gh  Lord ! Well,  you  may 
have  better  luck  another  time:  what 
are  your  pretensions  ? 

Patriot.  Notoriety. 

Asop.  Notoriety!  arisingfrom what? 

Patriot.  ‘ Debts  and  talents. 

Adsop.  But  of  w hat  use  can  it  he  ? 

Patriot.  Mercy  upon  me ! What, have 
you  been  a statesman  and  a philosopher 
so  long,  and  yet  not  know  the  use  of 
notoriety  ? Where  have  you  lived? 

Asop.  Certainly  not  in  Syzicus. 

Patriot.  Nor  at  court  ? 

Asop.  Nor  at  court. 

Patriot.  No  ; if  you  had  we  should 
have  instructed  you  belter. 

Asop.  1 am  not  yet  too  old  to 
learn. 

Patriot.  Then  attend  to  me. 

A op.  1 do  most  profoundly. 

Patriot.  So  they  do  in  the  house. 
While  I am  on  my  legs,  you  hear  no- 
thing but  me,  except  a snore  now  and 
then.  But  to  return  ; Notoriety  is  the 
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darling  of  the  age;  it  comprehends  all 
things — if  supplies  the  places  of  every 
virtue  and  ot’  every  talent.  Like  credit, 
it  enables  a man  io  derive  consequence 
from  what  he  never  possessed.  Ele\  ated 
upon  the  wings  of  notoriety,  he  may 
seem  to  do  every  thing,  and  yet  do  no- 
thing. 

JEsop.  The  deuce  he  may  ! 

Patriot.  Yes:  J)o  you  think  that 

Lord  A ,thc  Right  lion.  3 C , 

Sir  D K — , or  ‘•'quire  F , and 

a hundred  others,  did  ail  those  tilings 
that  are  stated  in  the  papers  ? 

JEsop.  To  be  sure  i do. 

Patriot.  Ao  more  than  Alexander 
gained  all  his  battle.-  by  himself:  be- 
twixt doing  and  saying,  observes  the 
sage  Zoroaster,  lies  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  Doing  is  a good  thing  ; hut 
saying  is  a still  better. 

JEsop.  Then,  according  to  your 
statement,  CliriLophilus,  the  mounte- 
bank— 

Patriot.  Is  the  wonder  of  our  age. 
I have  often  imitated  him  ; I have 
mounted  upon  a stage  myself,  and  so 
obtained  a part  of  my  notoriety; 

.Esop.  A stage  ? 

Patriot.  Yts  : there  was  Abel  Drug- 
gcr.  Bob  •skate,  Slippery  Sam,  and  a 
score  others:  we  had  a mind  to  shew 
our  talents;  so  we  pressed  a dozen  beer 
barrels  into  the  service,  and  made  them 
our  supporters. 

JEsop.  Beer  barrels ! 

Patriot.  Yes ; when  tilled  with  brown 
stout,  they  are  the  best  politicians  in  the 
nation : hut  these  unfortunately  were 
empty.  When  touched,  indeed,  they 
emitted  incoherent  sounds, but  the  peo- 
ple could  make  no  sense  of  them:  so 
they  gave  them  a tilt,  up  went  the 
Stage,  and  down  we  all  came  together. 

JEsop.  This  was  unfortunate. 

Patriot.  Not  at  all : from  this  trial 
we  obtained  notoriety,  which  was  ail  we 
wanted. 

JEsop.  But  you  have  had  other 
means  ? 

Patriot.  Plenty. — I have  led  the 
fashions ; drank  my  three  bottles  a-dav  ; 
kicked  up  a hundred  rows;  was  the  first 
at  the  Olympic  games,  the  Inst  at  the 
hazard-table ; sported  a three-story 
phaeton,  and  a set  of  six  bloods  ; kept 
the  famous  Corinna,  whom  we  used  to 
call  the  Current  Piece:  she  was  passed 
to  the  duke,  the  marquis,  the  earl,  the 
lord,  and  the  Lord  knows  who.  But  ray 
greatest  exploits  were  in  the  election 
way  : 1 entertained  the  people  with  a 


dance  of  prisoners  in  fetters ; and  was 
very  near  getting  the  gaol  of  Syzicus 
pulled  about  the  ears  of  the  governor. 

JEsop.  For  what  ? 

Patriot.  Because  he  was  so  rude  as  to 
restrain  some  of  us.  Patriots  should  be 
as  iree  as  air:  I always  endeavour  to 
inculcate  this  among  my  tradesmen. 

JEsop.  You  are  right  : but  now 

having  stated  your  pretensions,  what  do 
you  want  with  me? 

Patriot.  Why,  as  I said,  a place;  ns 
you  said,  a pension.  I give  up  my  opi- 
nion to  yours:  you  are  a sort  of  a 
minister. 

JEsop.  Yes ; but  a very  odd  sort  of 
one. 

Patriot.  I do  not  say  so:  you  have 
talents,  1 know  that  by  your  listening 
to  me;  but  you  are  connected  with  a 
sad  set  of  blockheads. 

JEsop.  You  think  so  ? 

Patriot.  Yes,  I do — fellows  that  want 
ideas  —that  never  seem  to  deviate  from 
the  straight  line. 

JEsop.  > What  a pity! 

Patriot.  So  it  is.  If  I were  in,  I 
would  teach  them  a circumbendibus  ; I 
would  serpentizc  them. 

JEsop.  If  this  would  contribute  to 
national  improvement,  I am  sorrv  you 
are  out. 

Patriot.  So  am  I:  it  makes  one  al- 
most hurst  with  envy. 

JEsop.  Envy  is  a baleful  passion. 

Patriot.  So  it  is ; when  in,  we  only 
envied  each  other. 

JEsop.  Oh,  then  you  have  been  in, 
as  you  call  it? 

Patriot.  Yes. 

JEsop.  How  came  you  out  ? 

Patriot.  Can't  guess. 

JEsop.  Well,  tlujn,  as  I understand 
your  complaint,  I will  repeat  to  you  a 
fable  which  i think  will  reach  your 
case. 

Patriot.  There  is,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, a good  deal  of  fable  iu  our 
complaints. 

JEsop. 

A Fox  who’d  tried  his  wily  arts 
To  personate  a hundred  parts, 

W lin'd  run  thro’  every  class  of  life. 

When  tir'j  of  tolly,  noise,  and  strife. 

Would  oil  lament,  the  golden  fleece 
Was  shar’d  among  a flock  of  geese; 

Thai  every  bird,  however  dull, 

Contriv’d  to  stuff  his  pockets  full ; 

To  house  himself  from  hov’ring  storm. 

In  well-thatch 'd  nest,  tight,  snug,  and  warm*; 
That  ail  the  flock  kept  close  together, 

And  so  defied  both  wind  and  weather; 
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While  every  eanfler  catted  the  other, 

“ }lv  honoui’J  friend  !”  **  My  learned  bro- 
ther!” 

Or,  were  they  inn  higher  station, 

*'  My  noble  ho  d !”  “ xlv  near  relation  !” 
And  sometimes,  when  advanc’d  by  dozens, 

“ That  new-!  ak’d  balcli  of  peers,  my  cou- 
sins !” , 

It  gave  onr  Reynard  great  concern 
To  hear  them  cackle,  in  their  barn, 

And  to  behold  hew,  every  morn. 

They  sidled  to  the  farm  for  corn. 
lie  summon’d  all  his  kindred  tuxes,' 

Who  either  came,  or  sen:  their  proxies  ; 

And  soon  obtain'd  their  full  permission 
To  raise  a glorious  opposition. 

An  opposition  then  was  form'd; 

The  ancient  barn  was  nightly  storm’d  ; 

The  leaders  ever  on  their  legs. 

In  hope  to  suck  the  guidon  eggs; 
t he  geese  might  hiss,  might  cackle,  chafe, 
The  farm  itself  was  hardly  safe. 

At  length,  on  one  unlucky  night, 

The  timid  flock  was  put  lo  flight. 

And  now  as  snug  as  jacks  in  boxes, 

What  beasts  so  happy  as  the  Foxes  ? 

They  told  their  friends  in  conversation. 
They’d  soon  reform  the  Lydian  nation  ; 

That  ev’ry  man  should  reimburse. — 

Yet,  somehow,  things  went  worse  and  worse. 
The  people  all  admir’d  their  speeches: 

Rut,  says  the  sage,  “ Experience  teaches 
That  all  the  struggle  ’s  for  the  fleece, 

ADd  therefore  give  us  back  our  geese.’’ 

This,  I think,  embraces  the  circum- 
stance to  which  you  have  alluded  ; the 
application,  my  friend,  must  be  made 
by  you  : and  so  good  morning. 

[Exit  rEsop. 

Patriot.  This  seems  to  be  the  great- 
est blockhead  in  the  Lydian  administra- 
tion. Zounds  ! 1 wish  1 had  quizzed 
him.  However,  I shall  find  a time  to 
tell  him,  that  a request  important  as 
mine  is  not  to  be  answered  by  a tale 
from  Mother  Goose. 

[Exit  Patriot,  in  a rage. 
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OR. 

THE  FISHERMAN  OF  DELHI. 

An  Oriental  Tale. 

BY  JOSEPH  MOSER,  ES<J. 

A 

Concluding  Chapter. 

IN  the  Indian  mythology,  the  deity 
that  presides  over  fortune  is  repre- 
sented as  having  a multiplicity  of  hands, 
able  to  reach  to  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  to  embrace  every  system  : such 
is  considered  as  her  external  operation. 


Her  power  over  the  mental  faculties  is 
belie  red  to  he  ail-pervading.  “ For- 
tune,”  said  the  magi,  “ stimulates  to 
exertions,  or,  with  an  instantaneous  re- 
volution of  her  orb,  suffers  her  daugh- 
ter, Surprise,  almost  lo  suspend  anima- 
tion.” 

Such  was  the  effect  which  flic  sudden 
appearance  ofZEMiaA  in  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  palace  of  Dara  had 
upon  the  persons  there  assembled.  The 
Rajah  Delava,  struck  with  her  lovely 
countenance  aud  elegant  form,  seemed 
ns  if  his  other  faculties  were  absorbed  in 
the  pleasure  of  gazing  at  her.  Dara, 
exulting  in  the  safety  of  his  son,  ap- 
»eircd  to  watch  the  motions  of  her 
ips,  which  would  also  clear  his  honour1/ 
Mauai.a  and  Zifier  prepared  to  ac- 
knowledge the  child  'of  their  adoption, 
when  Beuewa,  the  youth,  descended 
from  tile  seat  of  justice,  and,  catching 
Zemira  from  the  arms  of  A to  f.,  ex- 
claimed, "My  sister!  my  sister!  my 
heart  acknowledges  thee!”  and  then 
turning  to  the  Rajah,  and  kneeling 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  he  continued, 
“ Let  me,  my  lord,  have  the  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  a daughter  whom  you 
have  so  often  lamented,  your  long  lost, 
your  beloved  Zewira.” 

" Repress,  my  son,  for  a moment, 
your  youthful  ardour,’-’  said  Dfiaya, 
11  that  I may  receive  this  present  as  t 
ought . The  form,  indeed,  <sf  this  lovely 
virgin  is  that,  of  CfiEli-.ia  ; her  coun- 
tenance displays  the  same  fascinating 
graces;  the  voice  of  CiiFxntA  was,  in 
all  its  inflections,  harmony  itself ; there- 
fore, 0 lovely  Zemira,  let  mv  ear  drink 
the  dulcet  sounds  of  thine;”  while,  dis- 
playing the  girdle,  he  continued,  “ Do 
you  know  this  ornament 

“ I do,1”  said  Zemira;  “ if  was  my 
mother’s.” 

“ It  was  indeed,”  returned  the  Ra- 
jah, “ your  mother’s.  Rut  where  is 
she  2" 

“ There,” cried  Zemira,  pointing  to 
Mahai.a. 

“ Would  to  Heaven  she  were,”  ex- 
claimed the  Rajah,  “ image  of  (Tie- 
i.ima,  as  like  also  in  voice  as  in  fea- 
tures. Your  mother  has  long  since 
departed.  You  have  hut  one  parent 
to  acknowledge  you,  to  press  you  to 
His  bosom,  to  guard  your  fame,  and 
render  your  present  happiness  perma- 
nent; and  I am  that  one.  My  daugh- 
ter : oh  rny  daughter!” 

“ Have  I then,”  said  Zemira* 
found  a father  among  the  princes  pi 
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the  land ; am  I no  longer  to  consider 
the  good  Mahal  a anil  the  industrious 
Ziffer  as  my  parents?” 

“ You  arc  not,”  continued  the  Ra- 
jah. 

• “ Yet,”  added  Zemira,  “ l hope  I 
was  dutiful  to  them  ; except  in  one  in- 
stance, I cannot  charge  my 

“ That  instance.”  said  Dara,  ‘‘was, 

T fear,  occasioned  by  a youth  who  could, 
by  example,  instruct  you  in  wjiat  you 
term  disobedience.” 

“ It  was,”  returned  Atcf.  : “ ! con- 
fess that  I was  tiie  seducer  of  the  lovely 
Zen  in  a.” 

“ And  not  of  her  alone,”  cried  Ca- 
jsaiia. 

“ Be  it  so,”  continued  Atue:  “ my 
other  crimes  will  not  be  forgotten  while 
you,  beautiful  Caxaiu,  exist.” 

“ No;  you  will  in  me  find  a faithful 
monitor : but  l will  urge  my  suit  no 
further,  till  you  have,  before  her  father 
and  your  own,  extenuated  yourself  lor 
your  conduct  to  this  lovely  virgin.” 

“ This,”  said  Atue,  “ from  the  in- 
terest which  my  heart  feels  for  her 
fame,  as  wei!  as  passion  for  her  person, 

1 shall  endeavour  to  do,  by  briefly 
stating,  that  as  ray  desire  was  beauty, 
and,  1 fear  I must  add,  my  taste  variety, 
1 had  been  for  sometime  iu  the  habit  of 
indulging  both  these  propensities  ; and 
therefore,  in  order  to  procure  a succes- 
sion of  gratifications,  it  was  my  custom 
to  wander,  disguised  in  mean  apparel, 
around  the  ancient  walls,  and  in  the 
environs  of  Delhi;  especially  at  that 
season  when  a luxurious  harvest  at- 
tracted the  female  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict into  the  gardens  and  fields.  It  was 
Lu  the  course  of  these  excursions  that  1, 
one  morning,  passed  the  eastern  tower 
just  as  the  first  rays  of  the  glorious 
luminary  which  we  adore  began  to  gild 
the  romantic  ruins  ot  its  vine  and  ivy- 
crowned  battlements.  V>  hile  1 gazed  on. 
the  picturesque  scenery  displayed  to  my 
view,  and  my  mind  was  turned  from  the 
immediate  object  of  my  pursuit  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  sublime  vestiges  of 
decaying  grandeur,  which  the  moulder- 
ing walls,  impending  turrets,  dilapidated 
columns,  and  all  their  concomitant  ap- 
pendages exhibited,  my  heart  vibrated 
responsive  to  the  sound  ot  a voice  that, 
in  dulcet  melody,  sung  the  poet  Ber- 
ui's  Address  to  the  Deity  of  the  Air-, 
animation  was  for  the  first  minute  al- 
most suspended : the  next  carried  me  to 
the  cottage  of  ZirrER.  1 darted  into  an 
apartment  whence  the  voice  issued,  and 


should  have  caught  Zbmir.a,  who  was 
sitting  at  her.  loom,  in  my  arms,  but 
that,  starling,  she  evaded  my  grasp, 
and,  with  a look  which  at  once  aweil 
while  it  charmed  me,  demanded  the 
reason  for  my  rude  intrusion.  Such  as 
she  now  is  she  then  appeared  to  my 
enraptured  sight  : my  proud,  presump- 
tuous hope  receded  before  tiie  majestic 
elegance  of  her  form,  ray  dissolute  ideas 
shrunk  to  mv  own  heart,  and  at  length 
vanished  before  the  disdainful,  yet  scru- 
tinizing, glances  of  her  eyes.  She  de- 
manded who  I was?  Whence  I came? — 

I congratulated  myself  upon  my  disguise; 
which,  while  it  seemed  accordant  to  my 
conduct,  screened  from  obloquy  the  son 
of  Dar  i.  Shame  produced  contrition  :■ 
gladly  1 retreated,  and  resolved  upon  a 
new  inode  of  behaviour.  This  inode, 
marked  by  respectful  humility,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  her  attention. 
Though,  in  many  interviews,  1 siill  con- 
cealed my  real  situation,  l gave  her  to 
understand  that  it  was  far  superior  to 
hers : hut  grandeur  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  upon  her  mind,  or,  rather,  she 
appeared  to  possess  an  inherent,  an 
independent  dignity,  which  rose  above 
the  Meanness  offer  parentage,  and,  like 
her  .genius,  soared  to  the  most  elevated 
none.  \ The  happiest  hours  of  my  life 
were  passed  in  silting  by  her  side,  and 
marking  with  enraphned  admiration 
while  a new  creation  glowed  beneath 
her  pencil,  in  listening  to  the  harmoni- 
ous accents  of  her  voice,  or  in  attending 
to  her  while  she  was  employed  in  trans- 
ferring the  evanescent  forms  of  the 
beautiful  flowers  which  she  cultivated 
in  her  garden  to  a more  permanent 
existence  in  her  embroidery.  As  every 
hour  increased  ray  passion  for  the  lovely 
Zemira,  every  hour  seemed  to  increase 
the  confidence  which  she  reposed  in  me. 
While  she  pursued  her  labours,  l read 
to  her  the  best  of  the  works  of  our 
authors;  I became  the  companion  of 
her  walks.  lily  plan  was  now  ripe  for 
execution  ; and  therefore,  one  evening, 
when  ! had  endeavoured,  by  directing 
her  attention  to  other  objects,  to  pre- 
vent her  from  marking  the  progress  of 
the  declining  sun,  1 brought  her  within 
a short  distance  fiom  this  palace.  My 
slaves,  who  had  assumed  the  character 
of  banditti,  pretended  to  nllark  us: 
Zemira  clung  to  me  for  prelection: 
the  gates  of  tiie  Zenana  were  thro  avia 
open,  as  if  to  shelter  us  from  the  fury 
of  the  depredators:  we  entered;  the 
gates  were  instantly  closed;  and  while  f. 
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was  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  my 
scheme,  Zemira,  who  had  by  this  time 
discovered  the  deception  that  had  been 
practised  against  her,  displayed  a hero- 
ism and  fortitude  that  would,  had  their 
attack  been  real,  and  the  occasion  eli- 
cited them,  have  awed  the  banditti,  as 
they  did  me,  into  obedience.” 

“ However  fortunate  the  possession 
of  these  qualities  might  he  to  her,”  said 
Dara,  “yon,  0 Ati:e!  are  not  ihe 
less  culpable.  To  me  you  seem  to 
stand  self-convicted.” 

“ Mot  entirely,”  returned  Zemira; 
for  although  the  conduct  of  Atue 
was  marked  with  duplicity,  he  afforded 
me  the  triumph  of  reprobating  it  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and,  poor  as  I then 
thought  myself,  low  in  their  cast  as  I 
knew  my  supposed  parents  to  he,  of  in- 
dignantly refusing  his  ottered  hand.” 

“ And,”  said  Dara,  “ ol'  escaping 
from  the  palace.” 

“ To  Canara,”  continued  Zemisa, 
**  I am  obliged  for  the  means  of  escap- 
ing.” 

“ Inquire  not  into  the  motives  which 
induced  me  to  procure  them,”  added 
Canara  ; “ those  1 have  already  ex- 
plained to  Atue.” 

“ To  inquire  into  the  motives  that 
induce  the  mind  to  benevolent  actions,” 
said  the  Rajah,  “ is  not  always  neces- 
sary. If  my  daughter  escaped  through 
the  medium  of  Camara,  I leei  the  obli- 
gation I havetoher:  but  still  how  came 
she  to  return  ?” 

“ That,”  added  Zemira,  “ 1 only 
can  explain.” 

“ First,”  said  Zipper,  bowing  with 
great  humility,  “ let  me  lament  that 
SIadar  has  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his 
guards,  as  the  inquiry  how  he  became 
possessed  of  the  habiliments  of  Zcmira, 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  thrown 
into  the  river,  whence  1 dragged  them, 
would,  I should  imagine,  have  elucidated 
the  transaction.” 

“ The  elucidation,  O my  father  !” 
exclaimed  Zemira,  addressing  the  Ra- 
jah, “ receive  from  me.  Nadar  will 
appear  no  more!  Whatsoever  might 
have  been  the  motive  that  led  Canara 
to  assist  me  in  my  escape,  the  effect  was 
propitious.  Disguised  as  a mourner,  I 
saw  the  gates  of  the  Zenana  closed,  after 
the  corpse  of  Zoriaspk  had  passed  them. 

I soon  quitted  the  procession,  retreated 
to  Delhi , and  became  once  more  con- 
nected with  the  world.” 

“ To  Delhi,''’  said  Mahala,  “ why 
to  Delhi?  our  cottage  would  have  been 


open  to  receive  thee,  0 thou  daughter 
of  my  affection.” 

“ The  question,”  replied  Zemira,  , 
“-is  natural;  though  I fear  ray  answer 
will  be  unsatisfactory.  There  are  in 
the  .mind  propensities,  to  which  only 
v irtue  can  rise  superior,  i clearlv  dis- 
cerned the  motive  that  induced  Canara 
to  favour  my  escape.  Mv  attachment 
to  the  Zmana  continued ; and  though  I 
loathed  the  former  conduct  of  its  master 
toward  me,  he  had,  previous  to  my 
leaving  the  place,  shewn  evident  signs 
of  repentance.  Curiosity,  destiny,  call 
it  w hat  you  please,  induced  me,  there- 
fore, to  wish  to  see  the  effect  which  my 
absence  would  have  upon  him.  1 ac-. 
cordingiy  disguised  my  features,  changed 
my  dress,  relumed  to  the  palace,  and 
appeared  before  Atue  as  Nadar,  the 
black  eunuch.” 

“ Were  you,  0 lovely  Zemira  !”  cried 
Atue,  in  great  emotion,  “ the  eunuch 
Nadar ?” 

“ I personated  that  character,”  she 
replied. 

“ Then,”  continued  At-je,  “ you 
know  every  secret  of  my  heart;  vou 
have  been  witness  to  my  distraction 
upon  your  account ; you  are  acquainted 
with  my  ardent,  my  unbounded  passion ; 
before  you  I have  lamented  the  ioss  of 
Zevura  : and  to  5011  I have  solemnly 
promised,  that  to  tlie  search  after  her, 
and  to  her  happiness,  I would  devote 
the  remaidder  of  mv  life.” 

“ We  shall  presently  inquire,”  said 
Dara,  “what  effect  these  florid  ravings 
of  a young  vclhptuary  had  upon  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed.” 

“ This,  1 think,”  added  the  Rajah, 

“ is  already  seen  in  the  glowing  blushes 
of  my  daughter.” 

“ But  still,”  continued  Dara,  “ I 
wish  to  be  satisfied  in  another  particu- 
lar. Had  you,  O lovely  virgin ! deter- 
mined totally  to  abandon  the  female 
character,  and  pass  your  days  under  the 
disguise  of  Nadar  ?” 

“ Certainly  I had  not.” 

“ Then  for  w hat  reason  did  you  throw 
your  female  dress  into  the  river,  whence 
it  was  afterward  dragged  by  your  no- 
minal father.” 

“ Happy,  most  venerable  Dara  !” 
returned  Zemira,  “ to  resolve  your 
question,  though  my  answer  may  pro- 
bably discover  another  feature  of  the 
caprice  of  a feminine  mind,  I must  in- 
form you,  that,  anxious  to  conceal  my 
real  character,  which  I had  determined 
at  some  future  period  to  resume,  l was, 
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in  th'c  Zenana,  at  some  pains  to  hide 
my  female  habiliments  from  the  prying 
eves  of  the  ollicers  and  slaves;  some  ot 
■whom,  for  what  reason  I know  not, 
had,  I believe,  orders  from  Canara  to 
keep  a strict  eye  upon  me.’’ 

11  This.”  said  Canara,  “ is  certain. 
Nadar  was  too  interesting  a youth  not 
to  demand  my  attention.” 

“ Therefore,”  continued  Zcmira, 
“ when  the  aquatic  excursion  from 
which  we-  have  so  lately  returned  was 
first  proceeded  upon,  as  Canara  did  not 
make  one  of  the  party,  to  have  left  my 
female  dress  to  her  inspection  would 
have  immediately  discovered  me  : con- 
sequently I had  it  taken  on  board  the 
vessel  of  Atue;  but  as  I there  found 
myself  liable  to  a much  closer  observa- 
tionthan  even  in  th eZcnnna, and  dreaded 
tiie  effects  that  such  a circa  instance  would 
produce,  I,  the  morning  after  we  sailed, 
determined  to  sink  the  bundle  in  the 
river:  this  resolution  has  led  to  the 
discovery  in  which  I am  now  rejoicing  ; 
an  event  that,  while  it  gives  to  me 
a noble  parent  and  aq  amiable  brother, 
ha-,  I fear,  loaded  the  character  of  Atue 
wiln  unmerited  obloquy,  and  produced 
to  him  much  persona!  inconvenience,” 
“ The  circumstance  which  has  pro- 
duced obloquy  and  inconvenience  to 
Atue,”  said  the  Kajah,  rising  with 
great  dignity,  “ was,  in  its  nature,  so 
discreditable  to  him,  that.  I cannot  be 
induced  to  deem  cither  his  disgrace  or 
his  punishment  unmerited.  In  my  opi- 
nion, he  deserved  them  both.  A regu- 
lar plan  of  seduction  laid  to  delude  to 
his  arms,  and  to  contaminate  the  mind 
of  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  the  most 
accomplished  of  her  sex,  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, such  a symptom  of  profligacy, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  interest  w hich 
Zemira  seems  to  take  in  his  exculpa- 
lion,  I shall  certainly  pause  before  1 say 
that  he  is  worthy  of  her  hand.” 

“ Alas,  my  lord  !”  exclaimed  Atue, 
prostrating  before  the  throne,  “ I own 
my  demerit : but  who  is  worthy  of  the 
hand  of  Zemira?  If,  even  when  I con- 
sidered her  as  the  daughter  of  a poor 

fisherman,  I deemed  myself ' 

“ The  daughter  of  a poor  fisher- 
man,” said  the  Rajah,  interrupting 
him,  “ has  as  much  right  to  protection 
as  the  daughter  of  a rich  omrah  : but 
answer  me,  for  now  I mean  to  tent 
you  to  the  quick— how  could  you  con- 
sider her  so,  when  you  knew  to  the 
contrary  r” 

“ I knew  to  the  contrary !”  replied 
Europ.  Mag.  l ot.  L1II.  April , 1S0J. 


Atue,  in  the  greatest  amazement,  “ I 
declare  I did  hot ! indeed,  how  was  it 
possible  that  J should  ?”  ^ 

“ It  was  very  easily  possible,”  said 
Dei.aya.  “ Have  you  never  seen  her 
wear  this  girdle  ?” 

“ I have,”  replied  Atue. 

“ Then  yon  must  know,  though  pro- 
bably Zemira  and  her  supposed  parents 
were  ignoranlofthat  circumstance, that, 
from  some  mystical  characters  impressed, 
upon  it,  this  girdle  must  have  belonged 
to  one  of  the  Brahmin  cast.” 

“ I cannot,  my  lord,”  said  Atue, 

“ plead  ignorance  of  this ; but,  for  my 
excuse,  must  observe,  that  1 thought  it 
belonged  to  Canara.” 

“ To  Canara!”  exclaimed  the  Ra- 
jnh. 

“ It  is  most  likely,"  added  Canara, 

“ that  1 should  lend  my  girdle  to  deco- 
rate my  rival.” 

“ Your  girdle  !”  said  the  Rajah. 

“ What  claim  have  you  to  this  ornament 
of  our  dynasty  ?” 

“To  that,  my  lord,”  returned  Cana- 
ry, “ I have  certainly  no  claim-;  hut  to 
this,”  she  continued,  unbuckling  and 
displaying  a girdle  which  she  wore  under 
her  caftan,  “ I have  the  strongest — the 
claim  of  affection  ; the  pledge  of  love, 
the  symbol  of  the  keenest  distress,  are 
ideas  attached  to  this  that  you  behold 
in  my  hand.” 

“ Oh  immortal  Vishnu!  god  of  the 
earth  and  air  ! that  girdle  seems  to  un-' 
fold  wonder  and  terror  to  my  astonished 
sight,  Let  me  behold  it  nearer  !”  ex- 
claimed the  Rajah,  in  the  utmost  trepi- 
dation. 

The  girdle  was  immediately  handed  to 
him. 

“ I perfectly  recognise  this  girdle,” 
said  the  Rajah;  “ it  is  exactly  similar 
to  this  of  Zemira,  and  to  that  ot  Be- 
hama.  There  were  three  of  them,  the 
ancient  appendages  to  the  dynasty  of 
Bali,  of  which  I am  the  representative. 
How  could  it  have  come  into  your  pos- 
session ?” 

“ Do  you,  my  lord,”  replied  Ca- 
nara, “ remember  an  omrah,  inferior, 
indeed,  to  yourself,  but  still  a man  once 
possessed  ofpower,  and  eminent  for  his 
courage:  his  name  was  Rama?” 

“Do  I remember  the  name  of  Rama, 
the  valiant  Rama  !”  returned  Delaya  : 

“ Certainly  1 do.  You  might  as  well 
ask  me  if  I remember  ray  own.  But 
what  of  him?  He  fell  in  the  battle  of 
the  fVeslcrn  Ghats." 

“ lie  did  indeed,”  said  Canara; 
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“ and  with  him  fell  the  fortunes  of  his 
family  : his  demesnes  were  desolated  ; 
his  paRice  plundered,  and  destroyed; 
and,  of  all  his  race,  1 stand  before  you, 
0 most  august  and  venerable  Delava! 
the  sole  survivor.” 

“ Arc  you,”  exclaimed  Delava, 
“ the  daughter  of  my  friend?” 

“ I am,”  returned  Canara. 

“ And  do  1,”  lie  continued,  “ find 
you  in  the  Zenana  of  the  voluptuous 
Atbe.  This  must  be  explained;  but 
hr,st  inform  me  how  you  became  pos- 
sessed of  this  girdle?” 

“ You  had,  my  lord,  a son,  called 
Acbar.” 

“ I had,”  said  the  Rajah,  in  great 
emotion  : “ this  girdle  was  the  last  gilt 
of  his  mother  to  him;  and  her  injunc- 
tion was,  never  to  part  with  it  but  as  a 
wedding  present  to  his  wife.” 

“ I was,  my  lord,”  cried  the  agitated 
Canara,  “ his  aflianced  wife.  The 
night  before  the  troops  of  the  nabob 
and  the  European  forces  surrounded 
Chilralcal,  he  buckled  it  around  me, 
and  bid  me  wear  it  as  a pledge  of 
his  love;  and  if  he  fell,  to  display  it  as 
a claim  upoA  the  remembrance  of  his 
family.  I need  not  detail  to  your  lord- 
ship,  who  are  already,  by  their  dreadful 
effects,  too  well  acquainted  wit!  them, 
the  horrors  that  next  day  ensued;  how 
our  (for  so  t term  the  Mogul)  troops 
were  routed  ; how  Acbar,  the  young, 
the  valiant  Acear,  after  he  had,  upon 
the  person  of  the  nabob,  avenged  his 
country,  fell,  hut  I must  inform  you, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  indiscrimi- 
nate plunder  that  followed,  several  no- 
ble virgins  and  myself,  flying  to  escape 
the  flames  in  which  the  palaces  of  our 
fathers  were  enveloped,  were  captured. 
The  consequence  of  this,  on  my  part, 
w< as,  that  I was  separated  from  my  com- 
panions in  affliction,  and,  in  the  course 
of  a short  period,  brought  to  Delhi,  by 
a inyivkai who  sold  me  to  Axon,  who 
- — -hut  why  should  I seek  to  increase 
r'-'  sham1  which  now  seems  to  over- 

.,f  ''  sobs  Dara,  “ any  thing  could 
v.  I should  rejoice  in 
. . .•  n you,  0 lovely 
r deserved  the  severest 


“ has  his 
M A . Ill 
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the  seduction  of  one  virgin,  and,  I fear, 
to  the  delusion  of  another;  Fortunate,, 
however,  is  this  timely  discovery.” 

“ Fortunate  indeed,  oh  my  father!” 
cried  Zemira,  “ is  this  discovery  to  me 
and  still  more  fortunate  on  the  part  of 
Canara,  whom, while  my  bosom  beats, 
with  anguish  at  the  recital  of  her  mis- 
fortunes, I embrace  as  the  friend  of 
iny  heart,  the  sister  of  my  affection.” 

“ I fervently  return  thisembface,  my 
lovely  Zemira;!’  said  Canara;  ‘‘ami1 
wherever  my  future  destiny  may  lead 
me ” 

Your  future  destiny,”  continued 
Zemira,  interrupting  her,  “ will  not.  I 
hope,  lead  yon  from  this  palace.  Adieu, 
at  once,  to  love  and  jealousy.  Hear  mo 
for  the  last  time,  O Am e ! and  you,  my 
father,  and  the  venerable  Darn,  hear 
me  ! How  I have  loved  that  youth, it  is 
impossible  in  terms  to  state!  Self-edu- 
cated, vet  I hope  from  heaven  endowed 
with  a rectitude  of  principle  ; impressed 
wit!;  the  most  profound  ideas  of  duty  to 
my  supposed  parents,  Ziffer  agd  Ma_- 
iiala,  shall  1 say  that  inv  heart  was  not 
coincident  with  the  seductive  efforts  of 
Arc e.  No!  1 never  was  deceived  my- 
self : I will  not  deceive  my  friends,  by 
saying  it  was  not.  I must,  therefore, 
remove  part  of  the  obloquy  of  seduction 
from  him,  and  impute  it  to  the  opera- 
tion of  my  own  passion.  The  virgin 
whose  conduct  is  truly  guarded  should 
never  suffer  her  vigilance  lor  one  moment 
to  sleep  ; she  should  never  take  a single 
step  tiiat  she  cannot  retrace:  yet  have 
I done  both,  and,  in  consequence,  ap- 
proached too  near  the  edge  of  a preci- 
pice from  which  I might  have  been 
precipitated  into  the  gulf  of  misery.” 

“ Bui  from  which,  my  beloved  Ze- 
mira !”  said  Canara,  “you  in  time 
retreated  ; while  I,  metaphorically  en- 
veloped in  the  flame,  fell  like  the  palace 
of  my  father.” 

“ if,”  returned  Zemira,  “ the  deity 
whom  we  adore  gave  me  the  power  to 
retreat,  what  can  you  think  urged  me 
to  return,  but  two  passions  baneful 
to  virgin  purity — love  and  jealousy. 
Escaped  from  the  power  of  AxuE.what 
but  those  passions  hindered  me  from 
seeking  shelter  in  the  collage  of  my 
supposed  father,  and  appealing  to  the 
venerable  Dara  against  the  violence  of 
1 is  son?  Protection  would  have  surely 
followed  such  an  appeal.  But,  no!  jns- 
i ■ demanded  that  I should  not  com- 
: or-  if  A ■ ve  for  misconduct  which  my 
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dente  shall,  however,  be  ils  own,  pu- 
nishment. You,  Canada,  notwith- 
standing Atuf,  was  blinded  by  the  tem- 
porary film  of  what  he  has  been  fre- 
quently pleased  to  term  my  attractions, 
have,  I have  always  believed,  possessed 
his  heart:  therefore,  as  I have  deter- 
mined to  part  from  him  for  ever,  he 
will,  I am  sure,  as  a last  favour,  listen 
to  a request  I am  about  to  make.” 

“ I will,”  cried  Dara,  with  great 
eagerness,  “ answer  for  Atuf.,  that  he 
shall  not  only  listen  to,  but  grant 
any  request  that  you  shall  deign  to 
urge : he  feels  himself  already  bowed  to 
the  earth  by  the  weight  of  obligation 
which  your  generosity  has  laid  upon 
him;  therefore  make  your  request 
freely,  in  the  certainty  of  having  it 
instantly  granted.” 

Convinced,  my  lovely  daughter  !” 
.said  tlie  Rajah,  “ that,  humbled  as 
Aide  is,  you  will  not  urge  an  improper 
suit,  or  one  that  in  the  most  exulting 
state  of  his  mind  he  would  not  have 
thought  it  an  honour  to  comply  with, 
1 shall  sutler  you  to  proceed.  From 
what  1 have  observed,  you  may  be 
safely  trusted  with  power,  because  I am 
sure  you  are  convinced,  that  whenso- 
ever any  circumstances  give  one  human 
being  pre-eminence  over  another,  a re- 
quest from  (he  superior  to  the  inferior 
is  a command.” 

“ Whether,  O lovely  Zemira!”  said 
A toe,  “ you  deign  In  request,  or  choose 
to  command,  a man  bowed  to  the  earth 
with  the  consciousness  of  his  own  de- 
merits, it  is  equals  as  T here,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  noble  Delava  and  my 
father,  promise  the  most  ready  obe- 
dience to  your  will  and  pleasure.” 

“ My  will  and  pleasure,”  returned 
.Zemira,  “shall  be  announced  in  a very 
few  words.  Give  me,  O Atl e i your 
hand.” 

“ With  the  most  triumphant  joy  and 
gratitude,”  exclaimed  Atu e. 

“ Do  not  triumph  too  soon,”  said 
Z emir  a a “ you  freely  yield  your  Hand 
to  me.”  , , . _ 

“ Freely  !”  cried  the  exulting  Atv£> 
dispose  of  it  as  you  please  ; and  l swear 
•by  the  bright  luminary  that  we  adore 
to  pay  implicit  obedience,” 

“ Thcu  approach,  most  lovely  apd 
much-injured  Canara  !”  said  Zemjra. 

Canada  accordingly  capie'  forward  ; 
when  Zemira  taking  her  unreluptapt 
hand,  gave  her  that  of  4,tue.  “ Thus, 
■then,”  she  continued,  “ 1 resign  the 
trust  which,  ypu  have  delegated  to  me 


to  one  whose  claim  is  much  supe- 
rior.” 

While  approbation  of  her  conduct 
seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  assembly, 
Zemira  proceeded:  “Whether  .|tue 
will  properly  appretiate  the  manner  in 
which  I have  resigned  my  trust,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say;  whether  Ca- 
nara will  accept  the  gift  that  I have  re- 
fused, 1 am  yet  to  learn  i but  governed 
in  my  own  principles  by  moral  rectitude, 

I could  not  form  a connection  with  a 
man  whose  conduct  I have,  with  respect 
to  her.  deemed  reprehensible.  That  f 
have  loved  Atue,  1 again  avow;  but  I 
have  a still  stronger  passion  for  integrity 
and  honour.  The  claim  of  Canara 
upon  his  heart  is  prior  to  mine;  her 
beauty,  birth,  and  misfortunes  must  no 
longer  be  sported  with  : I therefore 
linaily  demand  of  him  that  he  instantly, 
with  my  fair  friend,  attends  at  the  high 
altar,  and  ratifies  the  union  which  I 
have  promoted.” 

“ If,”  said  Atue,  “ Canara  will 
accept  my  vows.” 

“ If,”  added  Canara,  “ I stood  in 
the  elevated  situation  of  Zemira,  I 
might,  perhaps,  contend  with  her  on 
points  of  generosity  ; but  as  1 think  her 
motives  for  relinquishing  the  hand  of 
Atue  so  just,  and  indeed  so  humane,  I 
shall  certainly,  while  1 admire  her  hero- 
ism, accept  her  present,  which  at  once 
takes  me  out  of  the  condition  of  a slave, 
and  places  me  in  that  station  to  which 
iny  birth  entitled  me.” 

“ Every  concomitant  to  that  station,” 
said  Dara,  “ which  riches  can  procure, 
it  shall  he  my  care  to-  supply  ; let  me, 
therefore,  embrace  you  as  my  daugh- 
ter; and  next  thank  the  noble  Zemira, 
who  has  not  only  secured  your  happi- 
ness, but  taught  a moral  lesson,  while 
she  has  displayed  an  esampleof genero- 
sity to  Atue,  from  which  I hope  lie 
.will  profit.” 

You  havc,  0 Zemira  !”  exclaimed 
the  Rajah,  W acted  like  the  daughter  pf 
ChelimaV” 

“ Not  yet,  my  lord  apd  father,”  cried 
‘Zemira;  “ for  although  from  my  be- 
som love  has  flown,  its  place  is  supplied 
by  another  pd&sioti  !” 

“ -Another  passion !”  said  the  Ra- 

jah. 

“ Yes,”  she  continued ; “thehuspqri 
’ breast  cannot  be  a void;  my  love  for 
. Atuf  is-only  chauged  in  its  object,  and 
still  glows  in  affection' "etui  drily  ‘.>  ypp. 
You  have,  my  noble  lather,  beeifjtenncit 
the  Unfortunate  i and  from  the  loss  ui 
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Tour  el  Jest  son,  and  the  desolation 
of yoyr  hereditary  demesnes,  have  cer- 
tainly deserved  that  appellation  : be  it 
my  care  to  endeavour  to  console  your 
afflictions,  to  spoth  your  grief,  to  amuse 
vour  mind,'  and,  by'  every  moans,  to 
lighten  the  burthen  of  your  sorrow.  In 
this  office,  at  once  pleasing  and  impor- 
tant, my  brother  will  assist  me.” 

“ I will  make  you  my  example,  my 
lovely  Zemira  ! my  dear,  my  angelic 
sister!”  said  Ji  =■!  cmex,  embracing  her. 

“ Anu  if,”  she  continued,  “ I should 
have  the  misfortune  to  survive  you,  my 
father,  the  temple  at  Agra,  founded  by 
the  illustrious  Nourmahai.,  is  open  to 
receive  virgins  of.  my  rank,  where,  se- 
cluded from  the  world,  and  devoted  to 
the  adoration  of  the  all-pervading  spirit, 
they,  calmly  wait  for  that  blessed  transi- 
tion which  mingles  their  souls  with  the 
celestial  element.  Of  Ziffer  and  Ma- 
hala  l must  now  speak.” 

“ They  are  already,”  said  Dara, 
“ the  objects  of  my  care.  The  fisher- 
man returns  no  more  to  his  laborious, 
and  frequently  unsuccessful,  occupation. 
The  cottage,  ornamented  by  the  taste  of 
Zeviira,  shall,  vvii’ii  large  additions,  still 
remain  to  shelter  T\1  ah  ala  and  her  fa- 
mily ; and  although  I do  not  mean  to 
lift  my  humble  friend  entirely  out  of  his 
sphere,  I have  promised  him  my  protec- 
tion ; and  whatsoever  faults  the  race  of 
Dara  may  have,  I hope  a forfeiture  of 
our  promise,  or  a want  of  generosity, 
are  not  among  the  number'  of  them. 


The  Melange. 
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SIR  HUGH  OWEN. 

fTT^HE  hospitality  and  benevolence  of 

M_  the  late  worthy  baronet.  Sir TTur.H 
Owen,  have  long  been  the  theme  of  the 
principality  of  Wales  ; of  which  a sin- 
gular instance  has  recently  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

Sir  Hugh  was,  one  morning,  enjoying 
himself,  as  Sic  was  accustomed  to  do,  by 
walking  upon  t.he  lawn  before  his  beau- 
tiful seat,  called  Orielton  House,  Pem- 
brokeshire, when  a traveller  rayne  up  to 
him;  and  after  a few  minutes’  observa- 
tion of  tbs  building,  asked  him  to  whom 
it  belonged  ? ’ • ■ . 

To  Sir  Hugh  Owen!”  said  the  ba- 
ronet. 

The  traveller  admired  both  the  fabric 
and  its  situation ; made;  some  observa- 


tions upon  the  romantic  scenery  of  the 
country  ; and  was  about  to  proceed  oil 
his  journey,  when  Sir  Hugh  said, 

“ But,  ray  friend,  you  have  only  seen 
the  outside  of  I lie  mansion;  if  you  wish 
to  behold  its  interior,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  refresh  yourself  after  your  jour- 
ney, go  to  the  house,  and  you  will  find 
every  accommodation.” 

The  traveller  took  the  hint  : lie  was 
received  by  the  steward  with  great  hos- 
pitality; and  while  he  was  indulging  his 
appetite  with  the  variety  that  a well- 
spread  table  afforded, the  baronet  conti- 
nued his  walk  upon  the  lawn  ; where  the 
former,  after  returning  thanks  for  his 
hospitable  reception,  joined  him. 

“ How  did  you  like  your  entertain- 
ment?” said  Sir  Hugh. 

“ So  well,”  returned  the  traveller, 
“ that  I feel  myself  much  obliged  to 
you  for  recommending  me  It.  it.” 

This  opening  led  to  a conversation  as 
the  baronet  and  the  traveller  walked  on  ; 
in  the  course  of  which  the  latter  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  house  lie 
had  just  left,  and  the  country  through 
which  lie  had  passed. 

Nothing  opens  the  heart  of  a Welch- 
man so  soon  as  praises  of  his  country; 
and  perhaps  there  arc  few  countries 
that  can  he  praised  with  greater  since- 
rity. Sir  Hugh  made  a hall. 

“ As  you  like  the  mansion,  and  every 
thing  about  it,  so  well,”  said  lie,  “ you 
had  better  dine  there.” 

The  traveller  replied,  that  he  should 
have  no  objection,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  should  not  like  to  be  deemed  an 
intruder. 

1 " That  you  shall  no!  he,”  said  the 
former;  “for  know,  lint  I am  Sir 
Hugh  Owen,  and  shall  be  extremely 
glad  of  your  company.” 

In  the'  course  of  the  day,  the  travel- 
ler (who  had  been  a sea-officer  that  had 
seen  much  service  in  many  parts  of  the 
world),  by  his  stories,  anecdotes,  and 
descriptions,  rendered  himself  so  agree- 
able to  the  baronet,  that  he  pressed  him, 
as  the  inn  was  at  a considerable  distance, 
to  stay  all  night.  The  next  morning  be 
persuaded  him  to  extend  his  visit  to  three 
days:  before  these  were  elapsed,  he 
begged  for  a week  longer ; then  for 
a month;  and,  in  short,  these  gey  tie- 
men  became  so  agreeable  to  each  other, 
that  their  accidental  meeting  grew  into 
a lasting  friendship.  . In  the  course  of 
the  month,  the'  effects  of  the  traveller 
were  sent  for,  and  his  residence  fixed  at 
Orielton- -House,  whUfc-ho  remained 
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more  than  eighteen  years,  and  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  which  he  at 
length  expired. 

ORATOR  1IEYLET. 

Tnis  eccentric  preacher  (of  whom  it 
is  not  yet  settled  whether  he  was  in- 
spired or  deranged)  resided  at  one  pe- 
riod in  Craven-buildings,  Drury-lane, 
and,  w'e  have  been  informed,  used  to 
dress  like  a beau,  and  frequent  public 
amusements.  The  celebrated  -Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  lived  in  a house  opposite 
to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  aimed  at 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit:  but  this  is  not  correct. 
He  affected-  (whether  from  motives  of 
ridicule,  or  with  a view  to  display  his 
erudition)  the  mysterious  denunciations 
of  the  Sail  an  priests,  combined  with  the 
inexplicable  doctrines  of  the  sophists; 
and  when  he  had  sufficiently  entangled 
the  intellects  of  his  auditors,  would 
burst  at  once  upon  them  with  observa- 
tion; scriptural,  classical,  and  elegant, 
From  these  he  would  sometimes  again 
diverge  to  ludicrous  descriptions  ofcom- 
mon  life ; instruct  butchers  how  they 
should  cut  their  join’s;  tailors,  how  they 
should  make  clothes  ; shoemakers,  in  the 
expeditious  mode  of- executing  the  bu- 
siness of  the  gentle  craft ; and  mingle 
sense,  absurdity,  and  enthusiasm  in  such 
a manner  as  to  render  his  entertain- 
ments highly  agreeable  to  the  palates 
vf  his  .various  guests. 

One  of  his  advertisements,  for  Sunday, 
the  23th  September,  1729,  is  curious  :■ — 

“■  At  the  Oratory,  the  corner  of  Lin- 
coln’s inn-fields,*  near  Glare-market, 
to-morrow,  at  half  an  hour  after  ten, 
1,  the  postel!  will  be  on  the  turning  Lot’s 
wife  into  a pillar  of  salt.  The  sermon 
will  be  on  the  necessary  power  and 
attractive  force  which  religion  gives  to 
the  spirit  of  man  with  God  aud  good 
spirits.”! 

****■*■**«■* 

“ The  Monday’s  orations  will  be 
shortly  resumed.  On  Wednesday,  the 
oration  will*  be  on  the  skits  of  the 
fashions,  or  a live  gallery  of  family 
pictures  in  all  ages,  ruSs,  muffs,  pujft 


* We  remember  this  Oratory,  which  went 
backward  inlo  Bear-yard,  a kind  ut  lumber 
warehouse  lor  old  furniture,  &c. 

f We  dare  not  quote  the  nest  parage, 
for  a reason  which  that  useful  divine,  Jere- 
miah Collier,  has  given,  in  his  View  of  the 
Impiety  of  the  English  Stage. 


manifold,  shoes,  wedding-shoes,  two- 
shoes,  slip-shoes,  peals,  clocks,  pan- 
tofies,  buskins,  pantaloons,  garters, 
shoulder-knots,  perri wigs,  head-dresses, 
modesties, tuckers,  farthingales,  corkins, 
minikins,  slammakins,  ruffles,  round- 
robbins,  toilets,  fans,  patches ; dame* 
forsooth,  madam  my  lady,  the  wit  and 
beauty  of  mygrannam,  \\  inifred,  Joan, 
Bridget,  compared  with  our  Wiim’y, 
Jenny,  and  Biddv,  fine  ladies  and  pretty 
gentlewomen:  being  a general  view  of 
the  beau  monde  from  before  Noah's 
flood  to  the  year  29.  On  Friday  will 
be  something  better  than  last  Tuesday. 
After  each  a bob  at  the  times.” 

One  of  the  advertisements  of  this  sin- 
gular character,  we  have  heard,  invited 
the  licensed  victuallers  of  I he  metropolis 
to  a lecture  oh  “ social  morality.” 
After  which  he  promises  to  inform 
them,  “ how  they  shall  sell  more  porter 
than  they  do  at  present.” 

It  is  little  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
Oratory  was,  on  this  important  occasion, 
crowded  with  publicans.  The  orator  was 
particularly  animated  and  entertaining: 
he  explained  to  them  the  nature  of  their 
situation  ; their  duties  ; descanted  on 
the  various  characters  of  their  guests ; 
and  many  other  collateral  circum- 
stances: at  last,  he  said,  “My  bre- 
thren, to  perform  my  promise,  and, 
bj-  explaining  to  you  how  you  shall 
sell  more  beer,  endeavour  to  inculcate  a 
moral  duty,  f must  apprise  you,  that 
my  instructions  can  never  he  forgotten, 
because  they  are  comprised  in  three 
words, 

Fill  your  pots!” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European . Magazine . 

SIR, 

OBSERVING,  in  your  Magazine  for 
April  last,  the  queries  of  your  cor- 
respondent respecting  lunar  rainbows; 
and  in  a note,  he  says,  “ l do  not  intend 
here  to  say  absolutely  that  there  is  not 
a lunar  rainbow,  but  only,  as  I haye 
never  yet  heard  of  one  ;”  I beg  leave 
to  inform  you.  that  during  a long  re- 
sidence on  this  island,  1 have  had  op- 
portunities of  seeing  many  of  them ; 
but  as  they  were  not  considered  as  phe- 
nomena, little  attention  was  paid  to 
them  : if  I recollect  right,  they  were 
seen  in  the  autumn  or  fall,  and  about 
the  full  of  the  moon. 

I am  pleased  to  observe,  you  have  not 
commenced  the  “ New  Series,”  bat  go 
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with  your  numbers  (which  I have 
<lown  to  the  *tst),  as  begun  by  Mr. 
Newell;  whose  memory  l much  respect, 
and  likewise  your  Valuable’ Miscellany, 
which  has  always  been  conspicuously 
firm  ir.  the  cause  of  religion  and  true 
patriotism. 

ax  old  avo  siyccp.E  well- 
wussrr  a. 

Madeira,  February,  1808. 


S CHIC  TO  RES  on  the  CnAHAf-TEER  of  the 
Tragic  Drama. 

SINCE  to  excite  the  emotions  of  pity 
and  terror  is  the  indispensable  and  es- 
sential end  of  tragedy,  those  characters 
must  be  selected  whose  qualities  are  best 
calculated  to  produce  this  effect.  This 
■is  not  accomplished  by  a representation 
which  involves  vicious  men  in  the  natural 
consequences  of their  crimes,  because  our 
pity  is  mixed  with  contempt ; the  pu- 
nishment is  considered  as  a display  of 
the  divine  justice;  and  our  superior 
■virtue  cannot  come  in  contact  with 
what  it  considers  to  be  so  foreign  to 
itself.  Neither  shall  we  be  affected  by 
the  spectacle  of  a good  man  struggling 
with  adverse  and  undeserved  fortune, 
any  otherwise  than  with  admiration 
of 'his  fortitude,  or  indignation  at  his 
enemies  ; and  tile  results  of  viriue  are, 
in  general,  so  favourable,  that,  in  the 
practice  of  it,  wc  seldom  calculate  upon 
a disastrous  reverse.  Characters  in  the 
extremes  of  virtue  and  vice  are  incom- 
petent to  this  species  of  dramatic  exhi- 
bition, because  it  is  a law  of  our  nature, 
that  we  can  only  be  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  those  who  resemble  our- 
selves, every  thing  else  we  consider  as 
verier  not  unit  or  I'topiun ; and  whether 
they  laugh  or  weep,  we  are  equally  litile 
affected.  But  if  with  honour  there  be 
romplexioua!  infirmity  ; if  the  object 
be  i ’ nl.ible,  bur  its  pursuit  obstructed; 
it  passion,  from  which  none  is  exempt- 
ed, products  >n  tile  inauspicious  mo- 
ment of  its  ascendancy,  disaster  and  per- 
turbation ; then  the  exhibition  will  in- 
terest, the  sensibilities  of  our  nature 
will  be  excited,  and  pity  and  terror  will 
alternate! v melt  and  alarm  the  soul, 
lienee  Lear.  Othello,  and  Hamlet,  ex- 
hibiting traits  ol  specific  discrimina- 
tion, coalesce  in  high  notions  of  ho- 
nour, and  are  precipitated  info  crimes 
or  error  from  which  vulgar  virtue  is 
exempted,  and  to  which  their  trans- 
cendent excellences  give  an  interest 


which  is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  f heir 
virtue  and  misfortunes.  If  there  be  any 
exception  to  this  reasoning,  it  ts  to  be 
found  in  the  Cato  of  Addison,  where  a 
pure  intelligence  errs  because  it  is  finite, 
anil  consequently  not  impeccable : but 
tiie  sufferings  of  such  transcendent  vir- 
tue are  too  angelic,  if  not  for  contem- 
plation, at  least  for  feeling  ; and  while 
we  willingly  bestow  our  admiration,  wc 
arc  constrained  to  he  economists  of  our 
sympathy.  Who  can  feel  for  him,  who, 
in  calamity’s  rudest  assault,  feels  not  for 
himself,  and,  arqied  with  the  panoply  of 
stoicism,  is  impervious  to  arrows,  though 
shot  from  the  fatal  bow  of  the  insidious 
Paris  ? The  elegant  declamation  of  this 
drama  can  never  compensate  for  the 
want  of ’that  interest  which  wc  always 
feel  for  the  sufferings  of  high,  but 
imperfect  virtues  it  is  then  we  are 
affected,  and  it  is  paly  then  we  exclaim, 
with  the -old  man  in  Terence,  Iiomo 
sunn  et  humtnii  nihil  a me  alien um 
pilin  ' — l am  a .man  ; and  nothing  that 
■concerns  humanity  is  indifferent  to  sue. 
But  a flight  of  virtue  like  that  of  Cato's 
operates  in  the  moral,  as  a comet  does 
an  the  natural  world;  we  admire  the 
phenomenon,  but  regard  it  as  it  stranger 
to  our  system. 

It  might  seem  a consequence  of  this 
principle,  that  characters  selected  from 
the  level  of  life  should  have  a more 
extensive  interest  than  those  taken  fyom 
its  elevations,  were  it  not  certain  that 
those  who  occupy  the  latter  give  dignity 
to 'their  sufferings,  from  the  presumed 
superiority  of  their  refinement  and  sen- 
sibility, which,  from  being  less  exposed 
to  adverse  fortune,  ai£  less  prepared 
for  the  shock  of  vicissihule.  Besides, 
wretchedness  of  this  description  is  more 
extensive,  as  it  may  affect  the  fate  of 
empires;  and  though  it  may  not  sug- 
gest familiar  lessons  of  virtue  equal  to 
its  splendor,  it  is  more  calculated  to 
interest  the  heart;  for  the  pressure  of 
distress  will  necessarily  be  commcn.su- 
r,.ie  So  the  dignity  and  sensibility  which 
suffer:  and  the  tumult  of  the  specta- 
tor's emotion  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  distress. 

The  notions  of  fate  which  the  an- 
cients entertained  were  not  incompa- 
tible with  the  exhibition  of  virtue,  be- 
set with  necessary  and  inevitable  cala- 
mity, resulting  from  a chain  of  causes 
independent  of  itself : but  as  the  doc- 
trine of  fate  is,  by  the  moderns,  de- 
servedly exploded,  our  drama  is  con- 
structed upon -the  opposite  principle. 
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and  men  arc  there  represented  in  feli- 
city or  misery  in  proportion  as  they  are 
virtuous  or  vicious;  ami  the  acquisi- 
tion of  either  character  is  always  under- 
stood to  be  in  their  own  power.  If 
Othello  murder  the  wife  whom  he  loves, 
jealousy  impels  to  the  barbarous  deed  ; 
want  and  resentment  involve  Jaftier  in 
conspiracy  and  remorse ; and  Siffredi  is 
the  victim  of.  a deceit  which  is  directed 
to  public  ends;  but  still  passion  or  error 
is  the  cause  of  misery.  No  god  descends 
to  conlroul  the  will,  or  superintend  its 
results  ; free  agency  is  the  principle  of 
action,  and  its  effects  on  (lie  great  thea- 
tre of  life  are  naturally  and  amply  dis- 
played. Schiller’s  tragedy  of  the  Rob- 
bers is  constructed, indeed, on  the  prin- 
ciple of  destiny,  and  yet  deeply  inte- 
rests ; but  beside  his  high  regard  to  the 
abstract  principles  of  honour  and 'just  ire, 
t.he  hero  attaches  us  to  li is  fortunes, 
bcca  use  (lie  destiny  under  which'  he  arts 
is  the  phantom  of  a distempered  mind, 
hut  is  not  real  ; he  considers  his  fate  to 
be  inevitable,  but,  in  the  very  act  -of 
perpetrating  crime,  he  is  stung  with  re- 
morse; and  the  chain  which  binds  him 
to  guilt  he  has  the  wish  but  not,  the 
strength  to  break.  The  misanthropy 
and  despair  portrayed  in  this  drama 
arise  from  the  perfidy  of  a brother  and 
supposed  inhumanity  of  a father:  and 
to  what  enormity  of  crime  may  not.  a 
niinu  of  a peculiar  cast  and  tempera- 
ment be  (In  veil  by  such  mingled  emo- 
tions ? 

The  diction  of  tragedy  should  operate 
like  (lie  lights  and  shades  of  a picture, 
and  exhibit  every  incident,  sentiment, 
and  character  in  its  just  and  appropriate 
light.  The  language  must  ever  be  sub- 
servient to  the  action  il  expresses,  and 
never,  by  any  decoration  of  dialogue  or 
metaphor,  obstruct  its  progress  to  a just 
completion.  It  should  always,  therefore, 
be  prompted  by  the  incidents-, and  never 
be  extended  beyond  the  point  adequate 
to  their  expression;  otherwise  declama- 
tion w ill  supersede  the  natural  language 
of  passion,  and  give  a wrong  bias  to  the 
entire  movement  of  t he  drama.  Sopho- 
cles is  eminently  distinguished  for  the. 
unimpeded  movement  of  his  scene,  and 
the  appropriate  conciseness  of  his  lan- 
guage. His  characters  just  say  vvliat 
they  ought  to  do,  and  nothing  more  : 
no  metaphor  glitters;  no  point  of  wit 
amuses;  every  expression  is  at  oiice 
comprehensive  and  easy,  and  every 
thing  conspires  to  accelerate  and  pro- 
duce the  catastrophe  or  grand  event 


which  is  the  important  object  of  the 
drama.  Not  so  the  conduct  of  the 
modern  scene.  The  action  is  often  sus- 
pended for  smart  repartee  or  argu- 
mentative dialogue,  and  whole  scene* 
are  introduced  without  any  real  or  ap- 
parent promotion  of  the  main  business 
ot  the  piece.  Thomson,  Rowe,  and 
even  Otway,  offend  here  in  a degree 
extremely  censurable  ; for  is  it  not 
provoking  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  declamation,  however 
eloquent,  at  the  expense  of  truth  cf 
character  and  unity  of  action.  A strain 
oHiriliimit  but  indiscriminate  expression, 
enforced  by  the  harmony  of  numbers, 
may  fascinate  the  fancy,  but  cannot 
affect  the  heart,  in  the  absence  of  na- 
ture, simplicity,  and  passion.  Voltaire, 
exceptionable  in  other  respects,  is  com- 
mendable in  this,  that  he  h is  exploded 
tin1  false  refinement  of  his  nation  by 
Ike  adoption  of  a more  natural  colour- 
ing, and  by  the  easy  expression  both  of 
sentiment  and  character.  He  has  (he 
address  to  attach  the  attention  of  his 
audience  to  the  progress  of  action,  aud. 
to  the  natural  expression  of  sentiment 
and  passion.  To  feel,  andicxpress  that 
feeling  -.*■ a'  il  proprie!  y and  energy,  is  the 
clr.ei  excellence  in  ii.e  exhibition  of  tra- 
gic character:  without  this  talent,  it  is* 
in  vain  to  aspire  to  dramatic  fame.  Nei- 
ther tile  nice  concatenation  of  incident,, 
nor  novelty  and  grandeur  of  sentiment, 
will  afford  a compensation  for  the  want 
of  that  impassioned  language  which  is 
file  voice  of  nature,  and  can  alone  excite 
and  command  (lie  sensibilities  of  the 
heart.  If  description  lie  substituted  for 
passion  ; if  iiiiaginatiou  sparkle  w hen 
sensibility  should  affect  with  its  pathetic 
touches;  then  the  pathos  of  tragedy  is 
gone,  and  the  apathy  of  languor  vviil 
certainly  succeed.  The  description  of 
another's  situation  is  very  different  fiv  u 
his  own  sentiments  and  feelings-  Upon 
the  subject ; amblo*  in-iik  this  distinc- 
tion, and  follow  it  up  in  a!J  Lhe  detail  of 
character  and  incident,  is  the  province  of 
genius,  and  the  highest  effort  of  it-* 
power.  -This  just  and  varied  exhibition 
of  character  and  passion  is  the  unri- 
valled distinction  cf  Shahspearc,  whoso 
dramas,  notwithstanding  many  defeefs 
and  irregularities,  on  account  of  this 
single  but  pre-eminent  excellence,  at- 
tach and  transport  lhe  soul.  No  poet 
has  ever  equalled  him  in  delineating 
those  sympathies  of  the  heart  which, 
from  the  accession  of  circumstance  and 
situation,  produce  the  utmost  infinite 
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diversify  of  character ; and  this  deli- 
neation is  so  instantaneous  and  un- 
erring, that  \vc  scarcely  believe  it  to 
be  an  imitation.  All  is  nhture  in  its 
mblimest  array  ; and  both  la  grande 
and  la  belie  nature  pass  alternately  be- 
fore us  in  review.  It  is  elegantly  said 
by  Lord  Lyttelton,  that  if,  upon  the 
extinction  of  the  human  race,  a being 
of  a superior  order  wished  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  its  history  and  character, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  form  a complete 
and  just  idea  of  both  from  the  writings 
of  Shakspcare.  Whether  the  catastrophe 
be  felicitous  or  adverse  is  immaterial 
with  respect  to  the  divine  administra- 
tion of  the  world,  because  the  present 
condition  of  main  is  only  the  part  of  a 
system  which  is  to  be  completed  in  a 
subsequent  state  of  existence  ; and  if  a 
play  conducted  on  the  theory  of  a per- 
fect retribution  reconcile  Use  mind  to 
virtue,  it  will  not  always,  however,  be 
consonant  to  the  course  of  nature,  and 
will  certainly  be  detrimental  (o  the  im- 
pression w'hicli  slithering  virtue  makes 
on  the  mind,  by  the  anticipation  of  that 
felicity  in  which  adversity  is  to  termi- 
nate. To  moral  reflections  in  tragedy 
we  deservedly  attach  a high  degree  of 
propriety  ; but  neither  they,  nor  the 
moral  inculcated  by  the  catastrophe, 
however  important,  form  its  capital 
beauties ; for  all  these  arc  only  so  far 
worthy  of  estimation,  as  they  are  eli- 
cited by  the  course  of  the  action,  and 
by  the  various  passions  and  feelings  to 
which  it  naturally  gives  rise.  I conceive 
these  notices  to  he  founded  on  princi- 
ples congenial  to  the  nature  of  man, 
and,  consequently,  perfectly  consonant 
to  the  laws  vyhich  should  regulate  that 
imitation  of  it  that  is  displayed  in  dra- 
matic exhibition. 


Observations  on  an  Instance  of  the 
False  Criticism  uf  Dr.  Johnson. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

TN  Dr,  Johnson’s  Life  of  Addison,  a 
JS.  piece  of  false  criticism  is  introduced 
among  the  remarks  of  John  Dennis 
(which  l)r,  J.  lias  sanctioned  by  a gene- 
ral sentence  of  approval),  that  I think 
merely  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of 
the  malevolence  and  iguorance  .that  it 
combines. 

The  scene  in  Cato,  where  Sepr.pro- 
nius’  corpse  is  perceived  by  Marcia, 
while 


“ 'Die  fncp  is  muffled  up  within  the  gar- 
nienl,'’ 

caused  the  observation  of  Dennis  to 
which  I allude ; and  this  ingenious  cen- 
sor authoritatively  declares,  that  “ how 
a man  can  fight  and  fall  Kith’ his  FACE 
mu  filed  up  in  his  clout r,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  conceive  !" 

This  truism,  Mr.  Editor,  few  will  be 
inclined  to  controvert ; and  1 believe 
that  no  (Fid  ip  ns  is  required  to  unravel 
the  mystery  which  clouds  the  perception 
of  this  noted  Zoilus.  As  a classical 
scholar,  Addison  well  knew  the  custom 
of  the  ancient  Homans,  in  covering 
their  faces  during  their  mortal  agonies  ; 
but  it  is  not,  therefore,  implied,  that 
trempronius  was  obliged  to  combat  in 
this  state:  for  the  interval  that  has 
admitted  the  utterance  of  a tolerably 
Jong  dying  speech  will  surely  be  deemed 
sufficient  lor  the  completion  of  this  ges- 
ture. ( 

1 almost  doubt  whether  or  not  it  be 
necessary  to  add,  that  Suetonius  has 
noticed  this  circumstance  in  his  life  of 
Osar  (c.  8'i)  ; and  that  Lucan  observes 
of  Foiripey  (t'iiarsal.  S) 

— — — cum  rid  it  committus  enscs, 
Inroleit  vullus — — 

More  authorities  arc  needless;  and  I 
have  been  only  induced  to  retort  on 
his  own  head  (lie  ielum  imbelle  sine 
iclu  of  a futile  railer,  by  that  critical 
impartiality  which  at  tallies  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a literary 

DISQUISITOH. 
Tower-hill , March  4,  1!I08. 


Observations  on  Grammar. 

By  William  Jase. 

(Continued  f ram  page  41.) 

*'  Inter] ora  sand  huivs  adeuntihns,  uppnre- 
hri  Inultii  rerum  subtilitns,  qua  non.  mode  aru- 
ere  ingenia  pnerilia,  sed  exercere  altissimum 
quoque  cruditionem.  uc  scientiam  possit." 

Quint. 

WHOEVER  has  entered  into  the 
niceties  of  grammar,  and  exa- 
mined with  attention  the  more  com- 
plex branches  of  the  art,,  must  be  sensi- 
ble of  t he  subtle  and  refined  logic  which 
this  department  of  criticism  .employs.. 
“ They  who  penetrate  to  the  inmost 
parts  of  this  temple,”  says  Quintilian, 
“ will  discern  much  subtility  of  matter;, 
sufficient  not  only  to  quicken  the  appre- 
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tiensi.  .1  ' youth-,  hut  to  exercise  the 

most  p r and  erudition  and  know- 
ledge.” The  task  of  the  grammarian 
were  not,  indeed,  always  so  difficult, 
if  he  could  rest  his  hypothetical  rea- 
sonings on  a solid  basis  ; h it  ne  launches 
into  the  sea  of  conjecture  without  a 
guide,  and  finds  seldom  an  u'limilum 
to  his  researches  or  disputes. 

11  Gramm,  tici  certurU,  at  adliuc  sub  jiutice  Us 
est."  H *. 

Though  the  classification  of  words  is 
apart  f grammar  which  precludes  the 
intervention  of  sapient  conjecture,  yet 
the  number  anJ  respective  extent  of 
definitions  are  disputed  and  unsettled 
points.  .As  these  result  from  a proper 
distribution  of  language,  the  matter 
may  he  decided  by  capacitated  reason; 
as  their  designations  are  important,  it 
oua-ht  not  to  -remain  undetermined. 
Jt  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a studied 
opinion  on  this  intricate  subject;  but 
vc  will  venture  a few  observations  on 
one  branch  of  the  question,  because 
it  tends  to  unfold  the  nature  of  our  re- 
searches, and  may  assist  in  tiic  grand 
work  of  conviction. 

The  various  opinions  that  have  been 
given  relative  to'tlie  number  of  classes, 
and  the  individual  extent  of  definitions, 
evidence  a fact  which  can  scarcely  be 
denied,  that  there  are  words  in  the  Tug- 
fish  language  which  belong  to  no  exist- 
in'’' class,  and.  Consequently,  that  the 
adopted  system  of  classification  is  un- 
equal to  ils  end  and  design.  A con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  some  of 
these  words,  which  will  shortly  employ 
Ms,  and  of  the  situation  they  usurp  to 
themselves  as  exceptions,  which  we  will 
how  discuss,  will  assist  us  in  forming  a 
proper  estimate  and  just  conclusion. 

The  only  method  that  would  appear 
reasonable  or  just  in  regard  to  excep- 
tions, is  either  to  consider  them  as  ano- 
malies, or  to  form  definitions  applicable 
to  their  natures.  Of  the  latter  it  is  pro- 
per to  observe,  that  some  respect  is  due 
to  established  custom,  and  that  a degree 
of  caution  is  necessary,  lest  we  disen- 
gage grammar  from  an  inconvenience 
comparatively  small,  at  the  expense  of 
a more  useful  arrangement.  The  prac- 
tice of  grammarians,  however,  evinces 
an  opinion  i,n  direct  cimtrariely  to  either. 

It  is  contended,  that  unless  the  divi- 
sions of  language  are  very  numerous, 
they  cannot  extend  to  every  word  ; an'd 
that  classes  -so  multiplied  would  intro- 
duce perplexity  and  contusion.  1 his 
- llurop,  i ol.  till,  JprUi  ISOS. 


assertion  is  unwarranted  by  the  nature 
of  the  English  language;  for  without 
entering  into- a formal  argument  to  dis- 
prove if,  tlie  fewness  and  similarity  of 
the  existing  exceptions  are  undeniable 
Cvidenc-cs  to  the  contrary.  If  we  re- 
cognize the  most  universal  for  the  dis- 
tinctive character,  the  number  of  defi-t 
nil i ous  cannot  be  so  great  : but  what- 
ever that  be,  no  system  can  be  ac- 
counted complete  that  rejects  any  words 
whatever.  Admitting,  however,  tbat- 
argument  to  be  just,  is  it  more  reason- 
able or  convenient  to  force  words  under 
definitions  to  which  they  bear  no  real 
affinity,  than  to  Consider  them,  as  they 
ought  to  be  considered,  in  the  light  of 
exceptions.  The  fallacy  of  this  argu- 
ment cannot  more  obviously  be  shewn; 
than  by  quoting  a subdetinilion,  which 
is  an  exemplification,  and  apparently 
the  bffipriug  of  this  mistaken  principle. 
“ Pomi:  is  called  a definitive  pronoun 
(attend  to  the  proof].,  because  U {tecs 
rot  supply  the  p/  ire  of  ti  noun.'"  Thu 
ak.-srdily  of  advancing  in  one  paragraph 
an  insertion Avhicli  the  next  contradicts; 
of  telling  us  that  truth  is  falsehood,  and 
falsehood  truth,  evinces  the  inconsist- 
ency info  which  men  are  often  betrayed, 
in  support  of  a favourite  opinion.  They 
sophistical;;  till  they  deceive  their  own 
minds;  their  imaginations,  instigated 
by  their  wishes,  involve  the  most  evi- 
dent truths  in  perplexity  ; “ by  often 
contending,  they  Ivecomc  siucerc  in  the 
cause;  and  by  tong  wishing  for  argu- 
ments to  confirm  their  prejudices,  they 
at  last  hfrihg*  tlfSnisbh’fes1  to  tliink  they 
have  found  them.”  The  imputed -ill 
consequence;  of  multiplied  definition 
m:i>,  linquestionably  be  avoided  by  con- 
sidering the  words- in  debate  a$ 'anoma- 
lies i but  scarcely  any 'objection  can  be 
alleged  of  sufficient  plausibility  or  im- 
portance to  warrant  the  introduction  cf 
sophisms  and  nonsense.  Fluctuating  in 
uncertain  principles-,  uncriliglitencd  by 
study  and  experience,  the  youthful  mind 
may  be  deceived 'and  misled  ; 'but  from 
such  a practice  no  pennanerft  adx  ant  age 
can  result.  To  allow  no  license  in  dif- 
ficult points  of  a science  that  embraces 
subjects  so  numerous  and  diversified, 
certainly  would  he  try  ptei-critical ; but 
there  arc  limits  fixed  to  the,  accommo- 
dating principle,  beyond  which  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  pass. 

We  will  close  this  subject  with  a few 
remarks,  which  are  apposite,  to  shew 
the  irapbrtancr.  of  definitions,  arid  to 
simplify  their  miiurcs  but  which  arc 
,M  si  ** 
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here  introduced,  only  in  confutation  of 
a superficial  argument  that  lias  been 
used,  arising  from  a source  which  may 
furnish  the  reader  with  similar  sur- 
mises. 

Words  are  divided  into  several  classes, 
distinguished  by  a particular  property 
or  feature.  Mr.  I>.  Murray,  for  in- 
stance, -distributes  them  into  nine  sorts : 
the  article,  the  substantive,  the  adjec- 
tive, the  pronoun,  the  verb,  the  adverb, 
the  conjunction,  the  preposition,  and 
the  interjection.  Each  ot  these  parts 
of  speech  has  a distinctive  character  de- 
fined, common  to  all  the  words  which 
compose  the  class;  and  words  are  called 
nouns,  pronouns,  &c.  accordingly  as 
they  possess  the  proper  characteristic 
of  this  or  that,  part  of  speech.  Thus 
we  discover  that  “ man ” is  a substan- 
tive, because  it  “ is  the  name  ot  a thing 
that  exists,  and  of  which  we  have  a no- 
tion,” attributes  peculiar  to  this  class  ot 
words:  that  the  word  that  is  not  a pro- 
noun in  the  sentence  “ Give  me  that 
book,”'  because  it  does  not  stand  instead 
of  a noun. 

To  subject  the  observations  of  our 
last  to  a severe  scrutiny,  would  be  in- 
consistent ; they  were,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  a jeu  d' esprit : yet,  however 
later  ratiocinations  may  have  altered 
our  sentiments,  as  they  respect  terms, 
jn  essence  they  remain  unchanged,  and, 
as  such  we  confirm  them.*  An  exami- 
nation of  that  subject  opens  a wider 
field  for  critical  inquiry  ; and  the  na- 
ture of  certain  words  whose  accepta- 
tions appear  to  be  erroneous,  we  shall 
endeavour,  in  follow  ing  essays,  to  dis- 
cuss and  determine.  As  the  subjects 
to  be  considered  ai*6  too  incongruous 
and  unconnected  to  coalesce;  as  the 
greater  number  are  the  received  mem- 
bers of  one  class;  and  as  it  will  afford 
us  a range  of  criticism  wider  in  extent 
and  more  conclusive  in  application  ^ 
-we  shall,  in  our  next,  enter  into  a par- 
tial examination  o!  the  division  ot  lan- 
guage, reserving  for  these  subjects,  as 
they  occur,  more  particular  investiga- 
tion. 

30,  Loicer  Sloane-street , 

March  14,  1308. 


* In  our  last,  we  attributed  a definition 
to  Lowth  which  belongs  to  Murray  ; and  the 
motto  was  extracted  from  Pope’s  letter  to 
Steele,  and  not  drbathnot. 

s ’■  V ’ 


Anecdotes  relative  to  the  Civil  His- 
touy,  Religion,  Laws,  Learning, 
Au'ts,  Commerce,  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Dresses,  i^c.  of  the  People 
of  Britain. 

From  tire  Arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.D. 
449,  to  the  Landing  of  tVilliam, 
Luke  of  Normandy,  A.L.  1066.) 

[Not  commonly,  or  hut  partially,  noticed 
by  general  Historians.) 
(Continued from  page  187.) 

“ To  know 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 

Is  the  prime  wisdom.”  Milton. 

Continuation  of  the  Introduction  of 
Christianity  amongst  our  Saxon  An- 
cestors. 

intelligence  received  of  those 
spiritual  conquests  in  Britain  con- 
veyed great  joy  to  the  Romans,  as  mticji 
in  those  peaceful  trophies  as  theirances- 
tors  had  ever  done  in  their  most  cele- 
brated triumphs  and  splendid  victorios. 
Gregory  sent  a letter  of  congratulation 
to  Egelbert,  with  many  presents;  and 
St.  Augustine  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  received  the  pall 
as  a badge  of  ecclesiastical  honour  from 
Rome,  with  authority  over  all  the  Bri- 
tish churches. 

Christianity,  however,  thus  founded, 
was,  as  may  be  supposed,  subject  to 
much  dissension,  from  the  novelty  of 
the  subject  as  well  as  the  ignorance 
of  the  age  ; such  as,  the  period  of  keep- 
ing Easter,  the  form  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal tonsure,  &c.  which  embroiled  the 
different  churches  for  many  years:  but 
follies  and  vices  are  inseparable  from 
the  best  institutes,  as  several  of  the  rich 
convents  about  this  time,  who  were  nut 
fond  of  going  through  the  fastings  and 
prayrs  enjoined  them  by  their  confes- 
sors, foliow'ed  up  the  dispute,  or  rather 
wished  to  compromise  it,  by  proposing 
to  hire  a number  of  poor  people  to  fast 
and  pray  for  them. 

The  frequent  incursions  of  the  Danes 
about  the  ninth  century  having  demo- 
lished most  of  t he  monasteries,  the  build- 
ing of  parish-churches  became  very  fre- 
quent and  useful.  The  dispersion  of  the 
clergy  was  also  productive  of  many 
changes  in  their  manners  and  lives. 
When  great  numbers  of  them  had  for- 
merly lived  together  in  one  monastery, 
few  of  them  were  married,  because  a 
collegiate  life  is,  on  many  occasions, 
unfavourable  to  matrimony  ; hut  after 
they  wertj  dispersed  gild  blended  with 
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the  people,  they  generally  embraced  a 
married  life,  as  most  convenient  and 
comfortable  in  their  situations.* 

In  this  century  (the  9th)  the  doctrine 
of ' transubslantiution  was  first  established 
— every  body  before  this  believed  it 
as  they  liked.  1’ascasius  Radbert  first 
asserted  the  divine  presence  in  the  sacra- 
ment, which,  after  many  controversies 
and  disputes,  was  finally  established  in 
the  eleventh  century. 

Ethelwolf,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
Egbert,  the  first  monarch  of  England, 
w ho  succeeded  his  father  A.D.  837,  and 
who  had  been  originally  designed  for 
the  church,  did  not  forget  his  old  col- 
leagues and  friends,  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  clergy  a more  permanent 
support.  Before  this  reign,  the  English 
clergy  had  been  supported  by  the  pro- 
duce of  lands  which  had  been  given  to 
the  church  by  kings  and  other  great 
men  ; by  a tax  of  one  b'axon  penny  on 
every  house  wortli  thirty  Saxon  pence 
of  yearly  rent ; and  by  the  voluntary 
oblations  of  the  people.  These  funds, 
in  times  of  confusion,  generally  failed, 
and  the  clergy  were  reduced  to  great 
distress  and  indigence.  To  remedy  this, 
Ethelwolf  called  an  assembly  of  all  the 
great  men  of  his  hereditary  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  at 
Winchester,  A.D.  855,  and  with  their 
consent  made  a solemn  grant  to  the 
church  of  the  tenth  pail  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  crown,  free  from  all 
taxes  and  impositions  whatever — nay, 
even  from  the  three  great  obligations 
at  that  time,  viz.  building  bridges,  for- 
tifying and  defending  castles,  and  march- 
ing out  on  military  expeditions. + 

* InneU’s  Church  Hist.  c.  17.  Marriage’ 
from  the  period  of  the  third  century,  was 
permitted  to  all  the  orders  of  the  clergy  , 
though  those  who  continued  in  celibacy  ob- 
tained a lugticr  degree  of  sanctity.  To  re- 
medy this,  many  associated  with  women 
who  bad  taken  vows  of  perpetual  chastity  ; 
and  these  women  they/  used  to  take  fre- 
quently to  their  beds  under  the  most  solemn 
declarations,  “ that  nothing  criminal  passed 
between  them.”  These  women  were  after- 
wards calfed  “Holy  Concubines.  * — Dr. 
Moshcim’s  Ecclesiastical  History. 

t This  was  the  origin  oi  tithes,  which  bad 
been  paid  during  several  partsot  the  heptar- 
chy before,  but  was  never  ordained  by  law 
■throughout  all  England  till  the  reign  ofEtbel- 
wolf,  who,  in  his  parliament, .855,  first  enacted 
it,  in  imitation  of  Charlemagne,  ht  whose 
court  his  father  lougrestded.  — Sullivan's  Laic 
Lectures,  p.  99. 


His  younger  son,  Alfred  the  Great, 
beside  the  glorious  victory  which  he 
had  obtained  over  the  Danes,  and  the 
great  and  many  salutary  laws  which  he 
made  for  his  country,  many  of  which 
form  the  common  law  of  the  land  to 
this  day,  and  for  which  he  is  justly 
called  “ The  Founder  of  the  English 
Government,”  formed  another  body  of 
laws  tor  the  church  ; the  introduction 
ot  which  consists  of  a copy  of  the  ten 
commandments:  he  also  adopted  the 
apostolical  council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts, 
xv.  29)  into  his  ecclesiastical  law  ; and 
greatly  parodies  and  inculcates  that  ex- 
cellent’ precept 'of  our  Saviour,  Do 
unto  all  men  as  you  would  they  should 
do  unto  you.” 

But  this  interval  of  tranquillity  under 
the  influence  of  Alfred  continued  only 
during  his  life.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  knowledge  of  every  kind 
sunk  into  the  deepest  darkness,  and  was 
involved  in  the  greatest  confusion.  This 
arose  from  the  wars  occasioned  by  a dis- 
puted succession— from  the  frequent  re- 
volts of  the  Danes  settled  in  England, 
and  the  no  less  frequent  invasions  of 
their  countrymen  abroad.  It  was  like- 
wise hastened  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
clergy,  who,  hunting  after  power  and 
dominion,  practised  every  fraud  and 
every  concealed  violence  to  obtain  it. 

At  the  head  of  these  stands  the  cele- 
brated St.  Dunstan,  finally  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  life  of  this  man. 
as  told  by  the  monks,  is  one  of  the 
strangest  farragoes  of  nonsense,  perhaps, 
ever-fabricated,  and  shews  the  ignorance 
and  darkness  of  the  age  that  Could  be- 
lieve it.  That  part,  however,  which  is 
well  certified,  shews  his  deeds  to  be 
equal  to  his  opinions.  lie  was  a great 
enemy  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
which  he  reprobated  by  interdicts  and 
persecutions.  He  tore  Edwv,  one  of 
the  most  amiable  of  the  Saxon  mo,- 
narchs,  from  the  arms  of  his*  beloved 
wife,  and  sent  her  into  Ireland,  after 
first  seating  her  face  with  a red  hot 
iron  to  deface  her  beauty,  merely  from 
finding  the  king  in  an  act  of  dalliance 
with  her  ; and  upon  her  return  some 
years  afterwards,  had  her  cruelly  mur- 
dered. For  th:s,  however,  he  was  ba- 
nished ; but  beiug  recalled  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  Edgar  to  the  throne,  he 
enjoyed  all  his  former  honours,  and  was 
a great  favourite  with  this  king,  w ho 
was  a very  dissolute  man  ; hut  which 
Dunstan  winked  at,  in  order  to  perse- 
cute others  for  the  crimes  oftue  king. 
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It  was  in  his  lim^  that  th e sixty  seven 
canons,  called  the  canons  of  King;  Edgar, 
were  enacted  ; amongst  which  are  some 
curious  particulars. 

By  the  eleventh  canon,  every  priest  is 
commanded  to  learn  and  practice  some 
mechanical  trade,  and  to  teach  it  to  all 
his  apprentices  for  the  priesthood. 

, Li\  thesixteenth,  the  clergy  are  com- 
manded to  be  at  great  pains  to  bring  off 
the  people  from  the  worshipping  of 
trees,  stones,  and  fountains,  and  from 
other  heathenish  rites  which  are  therein 
.enumerated  : which  proves  that  many 
of  the  English  were  but  very  imperfect 
Christians  at  that  time. 

To  these  canons  was  subjoined  apeui- 
.tential,  which  is  attributed  to  St.  LSun- 
stan,  which  requires  penitents  to  be  very 
particular  in  confessing  alit  ho  sins  which 
they  have  committed  by  their  bodies, 
their  skins,  their  flesh,  their  bones,  their 
sinews,  their  reins,  their  gristles,  their 
tongues,  their  lips,  their  palates,  their 
teeth,  their  hair,  their  marrow,  and  by 
every  thing  hard,  soft,  wet,  or  dry 
about  them.  Confessions  are  then  di- 
rected to  prescribe  penances  in  a great 
, var'ety  of  cases.  Amongst  these  are 
long  .fastings,  which  the  rich  com- 
pounded for  very  easily;  as  a year’s 
fasting  eould  be  redeemed  for  about 
thirty  shillings , and  a man  who  had 
many  friends  and  dependents  might 
despatch  a seven  years  fast  in  three 
days, . by  procuring  840  men  to  fast 
for  him  during  that  lime  on  bread, 
water,  and  vegetables.*  Vrom  all  this 
it  appears  how  much  the  discipline  of  the 
church  was  relaxed  since  the  council  of 
Clove  Shoos,  A.l).  747,  in  which  the 
curious  method  of  fasting  by  proxy  was 
condemned. 

This  century  (the  10th)  is  remarkable 
for  the  Bible  being  first  translated  into 
Saxon,  and  for  all  Europe  being  alarmed 
w ith  the  idea  of  the.  day  of  judgment 
being  at  hand.  This  belief  was  so  gene- 
rally founded,  that  the  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  private  houses,  were  suffered 
to  fall  into  ruin  and  decay  in  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion.  This  idea  w as 
founded  on  a prophecy  of  St.  John, 
which  the  clergy  very  much  eounle- 
nauced,  as  it  brought  in  a variety  of  rich 
donations  to  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic 
orders.  The  object  of  these  donations, 
was  expressed  in  the  following  words : 
“ AppriXpinquanti  munrii  termino 
The  end  of  the  world  being  at  hand. 


This  opinion  did  not  entirely  go  off 
till  the  beginning  of  the  next  century.* 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Elfric,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  w as  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  and  voluminous 
writers  of  his  time,  translated,  for  the 
beuelit  of  the  ignorant  clergy,  no  less 
that  eighty  sermons,  or  homilies,  from 
the  Latin  into  the  Saxon  language  for 
their  use.  The  sermon  for  Easter  day,  on 
t he  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  hath 
been  often  printed,  and  shews  very 
plainly,  that  the  church  of  England  had 
not  then  universally  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  t ra  nsubsl a rttialion . f 

Ignorance  and  superstition  arrived  at 
a great  height  in  the  former  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Of  this  the  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  the  prodigious 
sums  expended  in  the  purchase  of  re- 
lies, the  immense  wealth  and  pernicious 
immunities  of  the  clergy,  to  mention  no 
other,  are  sufficient  e\  idcnces.  By  th© 
frequent  and  extravagant  grants  of  land 
bestowed  on  cathedrals,  monasteries,  and 
other  churches,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
at  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
more  than  one-third  of  the  lands  in  Eng- 
land were  in  the  possession  of  the  clergy, 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  from  military  services. 

Though  the  Britons  received  great 
advantages,  both  civil  and  religious, 
from  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
amongst  them,  it  came  so  corrupted 
through  the  Roman  channels,  as  much 
tinctured  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  reverence  towards  saints 
and  relics  seems  to  have  almost  sup- 
planted the  adoration  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Monastic  rules  and  observances 
were  esteemed  more  meritorious  than 
active  virtues.  The  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral causes  was  neglected  for  the  univer- 
sal belief  of  miracles,  interpositions,  and 
judgments.  Bounty  tothechurch  atoned 
for  all  violences  against  society  ; and  the 
remorses  for  cruelty,  murder,  treachery, 
assassination,  and  the  more  robust  vices, 
were  appeased,  not  by  amendment  of 
. life,  but  by  penances,  servility  to  the 
monks,  and  an  abject  and  illiberal  devo- 
tion. 

Another  inconvenience  which  attend- 
ed this  corrupt  species  of  Christianity, 
w'as  the  superstitious  attachment  to 
Rome,  and  the  gradual  subjection  of 


* Dr.  Moslieim’s  Ecclesiastical  History 
t Bede’s  Eccles.  Hist.  p.  402. 


Spcl.  Coucil.  t.  i.  p.  440—478. 
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the  kingdom  to  a foreign  jurisdiction. 
The  Britons  had  never  acknowledged 
any  subordination  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
but  iiad  conducted  all  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment by  their  domestic  synods  and 
councils:  but  the  Saxons  receiving  their 
religion  from  Roman  monks,  were 
taught,  at  the  samo  time,  a profound 
reverence  tothat  see,  and  were  natural- 
ly led  to  regard  it  as  the  capital  of  their 
religion,  lienee  pilgrimages  to  Rome 
became  the  most  meritorious  acts  of 
devotion  ; and  kings  themselves,  abdi- 
cating their  crowns,  sought  for  a secure 
passport  to  heaven  at  the  feet  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  In  short,  we  here  may 
plainly  perceive  the  foundation  of  that 
power  which  the  popes  assumed  over 
this  country,  and  which  they  continued 
to  assume  with  more  or  less  cunlroul, 
according  k>  the  spirit  of  our  kings,  till, 
perhaps,  accident  destroyed  it>  in  the 
amours  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  Saxons,  from  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  amongst  them,  had 
admitted  the  use  of  images  ; and  per- 
haps Christianity,  without  some  of  I hose 
exterior  ornaments  had  not  made  so 
quick  a progress  with  these  idolaters. 
But  hero  it  should  be  observed,  they  did 
not  pay  any  species  of  worship  or  addi  ess 
Ip  images;  and  this  abuse  never  pre- 
vailed amongst  Christians  till  it  received 
the  sanction  of  the  second  council  of 
Nice.* 

The  first  attempt  which  we  find  ip 
England  to  separate  the  ecclesiastical 
from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  was  a law  of 
Edgar’s,  by  which  all  disputes  amongst 
the  clergy  were  ordered  befuro  the 
bishop,  * 

History  of  the  Government  and  Lows 

of  Britain,  from  the  Arrival  of  the 

kasons,  A.l),  449,  to  the  Landing 

of  ft  it  Ha  lit,  Luke  of  Normandy, 

A.D,  10C6. 

The  Saxons  who  subdued  Britain,  as 
they  enjoyed  great  liberty  in  their  own 
country,  obstinately  retained  that  inva- 
luable possession  in  the  new  settlement ; 
and  they  imported  into  this  island  the 
same  principles  of  independeuce  which 
they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors. 
The  chieftains  (for  such  they  were  more 
properly  than  kings  or  princes)  who 
commanded  them  in  those  military  ex- 
peditions still  possessed  'a  very  limited 
authority;  and  as  the  taxons  extermi- 
nated rather  than  subdued  the  ‘ancient 


* Spel.  Cone,  vol.  i. 


inhabitants,  they  were,  infaet,  'trans- 
planted into  a new  territory,’  hut  pro, 
served  unaltered  all  their  civil  and  mi- 
litary institutions.  The  language' -frag 
pure  Saxou;  even  the  hSirtes  of  places, 
which  often  remain  while  tongue 'en- 
tirely changes,  word  a'lmost  'all  Affixed 
T>y  the  new  «t>utjuerors ; the  manners 
and  customs  were  wholly  German  ; and 
the  same  picture  of  a 'fifcrce  aiul  hold 
liberty  , w hich  is  drawn  by  I he  maslefly 
pencil*  of  Vacttus,  will  apply  to  those 
founders  of  our  English  government,* 

The  population  of  Britaid  at  the  time 
of  the  trillions  was  greatly'  diminished, 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and 
Bicts,  and  afterwards  the  Danes,  and 
the  fat al  rage  for  building  monasteries. 
In  Scotland  there  was  not,  perhaps,- so 
much  as  one  place  that  merited’  the 
name 'of  a city;  and  in  South  Britain, 
where  the  Romdns  had  built  so  great  a 
number  of  towns,  we  are  told  by  Nen- 
nius, there  were  only  twenty-right  re- 
maining in  the  seventh  century.  There 
is  the  clearest  evidence  from  Doomsday 
Book,  that  not  one  of  those  cities, 
even  at  the  end  of  this  period  (Lon- 
don  and  Winchester  excepted),  con- 
tained ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  them  only  a few  hun- 
dreds, l pon  the  whole,  it  seems  very 
probable,  that  Britain  was  not  raueii 
more  populous  in  Hie  times  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy than  it  had  been  in  the  ancient 
British  government  before  the  first 
Roman  invasion;  nor  half  so  populous 
as  in  the  flourishing  limes  pf  the'R'oman 
government ; and  did  not,  at  any  time, 
contain  above  one  million  and  a half  qf 
people.  — ( A eitnius'  I list . Brit,  andBrady 
on  Burghs,) 

Hanks  in  Society, 

The  different  ranks  of  society  amongst 
the  t axons  seem  to  be  divided  mto'six 
classes:— their  kings,  or  chief  magis- 
trates- the  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
thanes,  the  cuoiles,  frHazins,  and  slaves. 

Kings, 

The  chief  magistral*  'amongst  the 
Anglo-Saxons  was  called  the  Cyping, 
or  king,  a title  of  thc  inost  henoerab?g 
import  in  their  language,  as  including 

* i. n gland,  why  sir  catted.  Sooii  al’lej 
tin-  Heptarchy  was'i'slSbMshed,  and  the  An, 
glo-Sjisons  hail,  obtained . ii-permanent  suye, 
raignlv  in  this  island,  it  uas  called  Enghurf, 
from; the  Angles,  which  were  t(>e  most  nu- 
merous and  powerful  tribe  of  ihe  ijaxoc 
Ca,n;Ui,'s  Brit.  p.  1(58, 
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the  ideas  of  wisdom,  power,  and  va- 
lour ; the  mos!  necessary  qualifications 
of  a sovereign,  both  in  peace  and  war.* 
As  chieftains,  they  had  been  originally 
called  Heretoges,  or  leaders  of  an  army  ; 
hut  as  these  officers  continued  sometimes 
long  in  power,  from  the  vigorous  oppo- 
sition they  received  from  tiie  native  Bri- 
tons, they  assumed,  and  probably  with 
the  consent  oftheir  followers,  the  more 
permanent  title  of  king. 

They  had  the  power  of  pardoning 
(that  is,  of  changing  a capital  into  a 
pecuniary  punishment)  ; but  they  had 
no  power  of  remitting  any  mulct  or 
fine  imposed  upon  any  criminal  by  a 
court  of  justice,  because  that  would  be 
depriving  another  person  of  his  right. 
They  could  not  alienate  the  crown  lands, 
hot  even  to  the  Church,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Wittenagcmot.  During 
the  Heptarchy,  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority was  such,  that  it  was  expressly 
declared  by  the  laws  ofWithrcd,  King 
of  Kent,  A.!).  604,  and  confirmed  by 
Ethelbokl,  King  of  Mercia,  A.D.  742, 
“ That  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  as  good  a right  to  nominate  bishops, 
abbots,  abbesses,  &c.  &c.  as  the  king 
had  to  nominate  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  kingdom.”  Successive 
kings,  however,  found  it  necessary, 
for  the  peace  and  good  government 
of  the  state,  to  interfere  more  directly 
in  ecclesiastical  elections  ; and  they 
were  so  successful  in  their  endeavours, 
that  they  acquired,  first,  the  fight  of 
approving,  and  atleiigth  appointing  all 
the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church. t 
Hereditary  titles  of  honour,  micon- 
irected  with  offices,  being  unknown  to 
bur  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  they  could 
have  no  prerogative  of  granting  such 
titles.  The  authority  of  regulating  the 
public  coin  of  the  kingdom  Seems  to 
be  vested  in  the  Wittenagcmot ; but 
. the  privilege  of  coining  was  not  only 
granted  to  the  king,  but  to  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  chief  towns. 

Rules  of  Succession. 

As  to  the  rules  of  succession,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Heptarchy,  it  was 
remarkably  clear  and  regular,  the  eldest 
son  succeeding  to  Iiis  father,  without 
interruption,  for  several  generations. 
Ky  degrees  it  wavs  violaled,  by  a bro- 
ther Of  the  deceased  king,  who  was 


* Soitiher’s  Saxon  Diet, 
f Spelniah’s  Coned,  p'.  *387'.  Wilkins’ 
Leges  Sax.  p.  39;  . 


of  a maturer  age,  to  supplant  his 
infant  nephew.  This  breach  made 
wav  for  more  distant  branches  of  the 
family  to  claim  the  crown,  and  after- 
wards to  the  first  bold  conqueror  who 
could  successfully  usurp  it.  The  family 
of  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  West 
Saxon  kingdom  (from  whom  our  pre- 
sent sovereign,  George  III.  is  said  to  he 
descended),  was  more  fortunate  than 
any  of  the  other  royal  families  ; for 
though  the  strict  rule  of  succession  was 
sometimes  violated  in  this  illustrious 
line,  yet  the  family  was  never  quite 
excluded  from  the  throne,  hut  was  at 
length  exaited  to  the  monarchy  of  all 
England,  in  the  person  of  Egbert,  the 
first  English  monarch.  In  these  devia- 
tions, the  testament  of  the  last  king 
was  sometimes  of  no  little  weight ; and 
the  approbation  of  the  great  men  in 
the  Wittenagcmot  was  always  neces- 
sary to  their  stability.* 

L illies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings. 

The  duties  of  a sovereign  were  chiefly 
two  : to  administer  justice  to  his  sub- 
jects, with,  the  assistance  of  his  court, 
or  council,  in  times  of  peace;  and  to 
command  the  armies  of  the  state  in 
times  of  war.  Alfred  the  Great,  in 
particular,  as  v.e  are  told  by  Asserius, 
who  lived  in  his  court,  sometimes  em- 
ployed both  day  and  night  in  hearing 
causes  that  were  brought  before  him 
by  appeals  from  the  sentences  of  infe- 
rior judges. 

That  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were 
not  nhsoluic  mouarchs,  but  that  their 
powers  and  prerogatives  were  limited 
bj  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  coun- 
try, is  ev  ideut,  both  from  the  fact  and 
the  earliest  account  of  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors previous  to  their  settlement 
iiere.T  They  had  not  the  power  of 
making  laws  or  imposing  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  their  //  iUenagemols, 
or  assemblies  of  the  great  and  wise 
men  of  their  respective  kingdoms  ; and 
this  is  evident  from  the  preamble  to 
several  Saxon  laws  which  are  still  ex- 
tant. It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
the  prerogative  of  our  Saxon  kings 
to  call  the  Wittenageinots,  or  great 
council,  together;  to  appoint  the  times 
and  places  oftheir  meeting;  to  preside 
there  in  person ; to  propose  the  sub- 


* Win.  Malms.  1.  i.  ch.  2.  Brompl.  p.  770^ 
Giron.  Saxon,  p.  56. 

f Squire  on  the  English  Constitution,  p.  213. 
Tacitus  dc  Moribus  German,  c.  7. 
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jects  of  deliberation  ; and  to  execute 
their  decrees. — (Spel.  Gloss.) 

Revenues. 

The  revenues  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  (especially  in  the  times  of  the 
Heptarchy)  could  not  be  very  great, 
and  consisted  chiefly  in  the  profits  aris- 
ing from  the  crown  lands,  and  their  own 
patrimonial  e-iates.  Amongst  those  re- 
venues. King  Edgar,  who  was  called  the 
Peaceable,  A.D.  97H,  instead  of  exact- 
ing from  the  princes  of  Wales  money 
and  cattle,  which  they  paid  before, 
imposed  a tribute  of  three  hundred 
wolves’  heads  yearly,  which  occasioned 
such  a keen  pursuit  of  those  destructive 
animals  (then  very  numerous  in  Eng- 
land), that  their  numbers  were  much 
diminished  in  a few  years,  l ines  and 
amercements  were  another  part  of  their 
revenue,  and  Dan  ego  Id  during  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Danes  and  the  severity  of 
King  Canute  : and  though  this  last  tax 
was  raised  oh  the  public  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bribing  the  Danes  from  iu- 
festing  this  kingdom  by  their  piracies 
and  invasions,  it  was  continued,  to  the 
great  grievance  of  the  subject,  till  sc- 
venty  years  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest.* 

The  King's  Feel-bearer. 

Though  we  think  it  unnecessary  to 
go  into  any  detail  about  the  officers 
of  the  king’s  court,  the  office  of  king's 
feet-bearer  is  of  too  particular  a nature 
to  be  omitted  iu  this  history.  This  offi- 
cer was  a young  gentleman  selected 
from  some  of  the  handsomest  and 
healthiest  ranks  of  the  courtiers,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sit  on  the  floor  with  his 
Sack  towards  the  fire,  and  to  hold  the 
king's  feet  in  his  bosom  all  the  time  he 
sat  attable,  in  order  to  keep  them  warm 
and  comfortable :+  a piece  of  state 
luxury,  allowing  for  the  difference  of 


* To  compare  small  tilings  with  great — 
something  ol  a similar  circumstance  took  , lace 
in  the  last  reign.  The  late  Princess  Amelia 
happened  to  have  sprained  her  leg,  and  was 
otherwise  so  indisposed  in  consequence  of  t he 
fall,  that  it  w as  advised  by  her  physicians  to 
bathe  it  constantly  with  madeira.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  next  annual  household  account, 
there  was  an  extra  charge  of  “ one  butt  of 
host  Malmsburv  madeira  for  the  use  of  her 
lloyal  Highness  the  Princess  Amelia.”  The 
princess. recovfered  the  use  of  her  leg  in  about 
» mouth  ; hut  the  charge  was  annually  made 
the  death  of  her  father,  the  late  liiug. 
t Leges  Wallies,  p.  aO. 


timci,  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  in 
any  modern  court  of  Europe. 

Princes  of  Hie  Blood. 

The  princes  ofthe  several  royal  fami- 
lies among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  conr 
si  tiered  as  of  a rank  superior  to  the  other 
nobles,  and  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Ce/ilorus , or  illusirious  ; the  eldest  son 
of  the  reigning  prince,  or  the  presunip: 
live  heir  of  the  crown,  w'as  called  the 
Adthcling,  or  the  Most  Noble,  and  was 
the  next  jjerson  in  dignity  after  the 
king  and  queen. 

Thanes. 

All  above  the  rank  of  Ceorles  were 
Thanes , or  nobles  ; and  amongst  those 
there  were  several  gradations,  difficult 
now  to  be  particularly  distinguished. 
They  were  under  no  obligation  on  ac- 
count of  their  lairds,  hut  the  three  fol- 
lowing : — 

To  attend  the  king  with  their  fol- 
lowers in  military  expeditions. 

To  assist  in  btiiiiliug  and  defending 
the  royal  castles ; 

And  in  keeping  the  bridges  and  high- 
ways in  proper  repair.* 

The  Thanes  were  the  only  nobility 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  compre- 
hending all  the  considerable  landholders 
in  England,  and  filling  up  that  space  bcT 
tween  the  Ceorles,  or  yeomanry, on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  royal  family  on  the 
other,  which  is  now  occupied  both  by 
(he  nobility  and  gentry.  From  this 
body  all  the  chief  officers,  civil  and 
military,  were  taken — such  as  alder- 
men, greeves,  carls,  hertkogens,  See, 
and  to  obtain  some  of  those  offices  was 
the  great  object  of  their  ambition. 

Ceorles. 

The  fourth  class  of  people  consisted 
ofthosc  who  were  completely  free,  and 
descended  from  a long  race  of  freemen. 
This  numerous  and  respectable  body  of 
men  were  called  Ceorles,  constituting  a 
middle  class  between  tiie  labourers  and 
mechanics  (who  were  generally  slaves, 
or  descended  from  slaves)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  nobility  on  the  other. 
These  Ceorles  seem,  iu  general,  to  have 
been  what  we  would  now  call  gentle- 
men farmers  ; and  if  any  one  of  them 
prospered  so  well  as  to  acquire  a certain 
degree  of  property,  he  was  esteemed  a 
nobleman,  or  Thane;  if  he  applied  to 
learning,  and  obtained  priest’s  orders. 


* Roil  juice-  SpeJuysyu, 
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be  Was  likewise  Considered  as  a Thane  ; 
If  he  applied  to  trade,  and  performed 
three  voyages  beyond  sea  in  a ship  of 
his  own,  and  with  a cargo  belonging  to 
himself,  he.  was  also  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  a Thaue^  Thus  the  tempie 
of  honour  stood  open  to  the  Ceorles, 
V,  bother  they  applied  themselves  to  agri- 
culture, commerce,  letters,  or  arms, 
wh  ich  were  the  only  professions  esteemed 
w oi  thy  of  a freeman; 

Frilazins » 

The  fifth  class  of  people  were  called 
Frilazins,  or  those  who  had.. been  ori- 
ginally slaves,  but  bail  purchased,  or  by 
Borne  other  means  obtained  their  li- 
berty i but  though  they  were  in  reality 
freemen,  they,  were  not  considered  as  of 
the  same  rank  and  dignity  with  those 
who  had  beep  horn  free-,  but  were  still 
hi.  some  dependant  condition,  either  on 
their  former,  masters,  or  some  new  pa- 
trons. 

Slaves.- 

The  lowest  order  of  people  amongst 
ifie  Anglo-Saxons  and  life  other  nations 
of  Britain  were  the.  Slaves,  who,  with 
t heir  wives  and  children,  were  the  pro- 
perty of  their  masters.*  Beside  those 
who  were  native  slaves,  or  slaves  by 
birth,  others  fell  into  this  wretched  state 
by  various  ways  ; such  as  by  the  fate  of 
war,  forfeiting  their  freedom  by  their 
crimes,  contracting  debts  they  were  un- 
able, to  pay,  by  ill  luck  at  gaming,  &c, 
Some  of  them  were  called  / Want,  or 
Lilians,  because  they  dwelt  in  the  vil- 
lages belonging  to  their  masters,  and 
performed  the  servile  labours  of  cul- 
tivating their  lauds,  to  which  they  were 
annexed,  and  transferred  with  those 
lands  from  one  owner  to  another. 

Others  were  domestic  slaves,  and  per- 
formed va/ious  offices  about  the  houses 
of  their  masters.  Some  were  taught  the 
'mechanic, arts,  which  they  practised  for 
the  benefit  of  their  owners;  and  the 
greatest  number  of  mechanics  of  those 
times  seem  to  have  been  in  a state  of 
servitude,  A slave  was  considered  to 
have  no  family  or  relatives;  therefore 
if  one  of  them  was  killed  by  his  master, 
po  mulct  was  paid,  because  the  master 
\yas  supposed  to  be  the  only  loser;  if 
stain  by  another,  lii.s  price  or  manbote 
was  paid  to  his  master.  In  a word, 
they  were  considered  little  less  than  as 
animajs  of  burthen ; and  by  the  laws  of 
Wales, Tt  was  expressly  laid  down,  “ that 


* Reliquiae  Spelman, 


a master  hath  the  same  right  to  his 
slaves  as  to  his  cattle.” 

In  this  enumeration,  no  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  fair-sea-,  because  they 
Were  all  ofthe  same  rank  with  their  pa- 
rents before  marriage,  and  with  their 
husbands  after  marriage  ; except  female 
slaves , who  did  not  become  free  by  mar- 
rying a free  man,  hut  Were  commonly 
made  free  before,  in  order  to  render 
them  capable  of  such  a marriage. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  in 
this  country  greatly  alleviated  the  con- 
dition of  slavery;  and  in  process  of  time 
it  was  entirely  done  away, 

{To  be  continued.) 

Anf.coote  of  Miss  Cati.fy. 

Ff  HUS  celebrated  syren,  who  was  as 
if  much  celebrated  as  Catnlani  is  at 
the  present  day,  for  many  seasons,  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  made  several 
trips  to  Ireland  during  the  summer 
months,  where  she  was  as  great  a 
favourite  as  upon  the  London  boards. 
In  one  of  these  annual  excursions,  in 
company  with  several  of  her  brethren 
and  sisters  ofthe  stage,  the  weather  was 
so  very  bad  ingoing  from  Holyhead  to 
Dublin,  that  most  of  the  passengers 
kept  in  the  cabin,  either  not  choosing 
to  see  their  danger,  or  from  being 
troubled  with  the  qualms  usual  to  young 
voyagers,  just  as  they  were  entering 
Dublin  Bay,  a heavy  sea  laid  the  \es;cl 
down,  after  having,  swept  every  thing 
from  the  deck  that  was  not  well  se- 
cured. On  this  a well  known  master  of 
music  popping  his  head  Up  to  inquire 
what  was  the  matter,  Catley  quickly 
answered  him,  “ Oh,  doctor,  nothing 
but  an  old  song,  1 Water- parted  from 
the  sea;’”  and  then  sung  that  air  in  a 
forte  strain  of  infinite  humour  and  plea- 
santry. 

• — «*GPCLSw—  

French  Literature* 
fjJTIIIi  French  papers  announce  a 
Jk  book,  under  the  title  of  “ La 
Providence  et  A apolenn,;  ou,  ics  Fetes 
de  I’Bglise,  ct  les  Triomphes  de  hi 
Grande  Armee ;”  that  is,  “ Frovidence 
and  Napoleon;  or,  the  Church  Festi- 
vals, and  the  Triumphs  of  the  Grand 
Army;”  by  the  I’residcnt  of  the  Con- 
sistory ofthe  Lower  Loire,  fuch  is  the 
profane  adulation  of  a Galilean  Cal- 
viuistic  minister ! — One  is  reminded  of 
Jj og berry ' s monition — “ Set  dow  n thev 
<C.ar  God,  and  put  God  first;  for  God 
forbid,  that  God  should  not  stand  before 
such  villains  1” 
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QUID  SIT  PULCHRUM,  QUID  TUftPE,  QUID  UTILE,  QUID  NOT?. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Curler,  with  a new  Edition  of  her 
Poems,  including  some  which  have 
never  nppared  before;  to  which  are 
added,  some  miscellaneous  Essays  in 
Prose;  together  with  her  Antes  on  the 
Bible,  and  Answers  to  Objections  con- 
cerning the  Christian  Religion.  By  the 

Rev.  Montague  Pennington,  M.A. 
J'icar  of  Norlhbourn,  in  Kent , her 
Acphew  andExeculor.  Two  volumes, 
8vo  ; second  edition,  1808. 
fipiHE  ingenious  author  of  the  life  of 
JL  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  speaking, 
in  the  preface,  of  the  nature  of  this  spe- 
cies of  literature,  has  expressed  our  own 
sentiments  so  much  better  than  we  could 
have  done,  that  we  shall,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  our  short  sketch,  quote  his 
opinion. 

**  The  great  end  of  biography  is  not  so 
much  to  amuse  the  fancy,  as  to  instruct  and 
improve  the  mind.  \ ery  useless  will  be  that 
volume,  and  very  dl  will  theauthor  of  it  have 
executed  his  important  office,  unless  it  leaves 
some  other  traces  on  the  reader’s  heart  than 
the  recollection  of  a hare  narrative  of  facts, 
or  a diary  of  trite  and  uninteresting  occur- 
rences. 

“ Biography  ought  to  be  made  subservient 
to  nobler  purposes.  The  good,  the  wise,  the 
learned,  the  patriot  statesman,  and  the  pa- 
triot hero  ; they  whose  improvements  in 
science  and  the  arts  have  added  to  the  com- 
forts and  innocent  enjoyments  of  hie  ; 

«c  Quique  pii  votes , et  Phiebo  digna  locuti, 
Inventus  ant  qui  vitam  excolucre  per  urtes, 
Quique  std  memores  alios Jtcere  merendo 

these,  and  these  only,  should  be  the  subjects 

of  it ; and  the  annals  of  lives,  though  perhaps 
.*  shoit  and  simple,’ should  be  written  in  such 
a maimer  as  may  serve  for  an  example  to 
others,  as  well  as  for  their  instruction  and 
amusement.” 

Such  we  take  to  be  the  “Memoirs  of 
the  Life”  now  before  us;  which  we 
' Europ.  Mag.  Fol.  LHI.  April,  1808. 


shall,  therefore,  without  any  further 
observation,  open. 

<*  Elizabeth  Cartfr  was  horn  (reckon- 
insi  by  the  new  style)  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1717,  at  Deal,  in  Kent.  She  was  eldest 
daughter  to  the  Itev,  Nicholas  Carter,  D.D. 
perpetual  curate  of  the  chapel  in  that  town, 
and  afterwards  rector  of  Woodchurcit  and 
Ilam,  both  in  that  county,  and  one  of  the  six 
preachers  in  the  cathedral  church  of'Cauter- 
burv.  Her  mother  was  Mary,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Richard  Swayne,  of  Berc,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  Esq.” 

Dr.  Carter,  who,  we  find,  was  ori- 

Einally  designed  for  the  occupation  of 
is  father  (that  of  a farmer  and  gra- 
zier), did  net  begin  to  study  the  learned 
languages  till  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age;  but  though  his  access  to  them  was 
comparatively  late,  his  progress  was 
amazing.  He  was  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  His  children  all  agreed, 
that  few  men  equalled  him  in  the  clear- 
ness of  his  understanding,  the  accuracy 
of  his  knowledge,  the  calmness  of  his 
temper,  and  the  unsullied  purity  of  his 
life.  He  die.d  at  Deal,  177  4,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

“ When  Mrs.  Carter  was  abtut  ten  rears 
age,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
mother.  She  died  of  a decline,  partly,  as  it 
is  supposed,  occasioned  by  vexation.  She 
brought  her  husband  a handsome  fortune 
ofseverallhousand  pounds,  which  they  hoped 
to  increase,  lor  a family  then  likely  to  be 
lurgc,  by  buying  South  Sea  stock.  They  had 
not,  however,  the  prudence  to  sell  in  time  ; 
and  the  bursting  of  the  bubble,  in  the  memor- 
able year  1720,  swept  the  greatest  part  of  it 
away.  Freni  this  stroke  she  never  recovered  ; 
and  *Dr.  Carter  himself  was  so  much  affected 
by  it,  that  he  never  willingly  mentioned  it, 
nor  chose  to  say  how  large  a sum  he  had  thus 
lost.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  infancy 
and  early  youth  of  Mrs.  Carter  offered 
N s 
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any  promise  of  those  attainments  for 
■which  she  was  afterwards  so  celebrated. 
Yet  her  eager  desire  to  become  a scho- 
lar, and  her  steady  perseverance  in  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  conquered  those  im- 
pediments which  are  opposed  to  the  en- 
trance on  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages. 

“ This  ardent  thirst  after  knowledge  was,” 
says  Mr.  P.  “ at  length  crowned  with  com- 
plete success,  and  her  acquirements  became, 
even  very  early  in  life,  such  as  are  rarely  met 
with.  What  she  had  once  gained  she  never 
afterwards  lost  : an  effect,  indeed,  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  intense  application  by  which 
she  acquired  her  learning,  and  which  is  often 
by  no  means  the  case  with  respect  to  those, 
the  quickness  of  whose  faculties  renders  la- 
bour almost  useless.” 

Very  early,  it  seems,  she  cultivated  a 
taste  for  poetry  ; for  in  the  year  1 73  S, 
she  published  a small  collection  of  poems, 
written  before  she  was  twenty  years  of 
age.  They  were  printed  by  Cave,  the 
original  editor  of  the  Gentleman’s  M aga- 
zine,  and  St.  John’s  Gate  appears  in  the 
title-page. 

The  literary  progress  of  Mrs.  Car- 
ter was  great;  though  it  is  not  easy 
now  to  discriminate  its  regular  course- 
She  began  with  the  Latin  and.  Greek 
languages,  and  sometime  after  acquired 
the  Hebrew.  French  she  learned  to 
speak  of  a native,  and  understood  it 
thoroughly  : so  she  did  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  German : these  she  taught  herself, 
without  any  assistance. 

“ But,  among  tier  studies,  there  was  one 
which  she  never  neglected,  one  which  was 
always  dear  to  her,  from  her  infancy  to  the 
latest  period  of  her  life,  and  in  winch  she 
made  continual  improvement.  This  was  that 
of  religion,  which  w as  her  constant  and  great- 
est delight.  Her  acquaintance  with  ihe  Bible, 
some  part  of  which  she  never  failed  to  read 
every  day,  was  as  complete  as  her  belief  in 
it  was  sincere.  And  no  person  ever  endea- 
voured more,  and  few  with  greater  success, 
to  regulate  the  whole  of  their  conduct  by  that 
unerring  guide.’' 

******** 

“ But  though  such  was  her  turn  of  mind 
from  her  earliest  youth,  she  was,  when  a 
young  woman,  not  only  lively,  but  gay. 
Her  cheerfulness  and  innocent  playfulness 
of  mind  never  forsook  her  te  lhe  very  last : 
but  those  who  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  contemplate  w.th  respect  and  reverence 
the  deep  scholar  and  pious  moralist,  will, 
perhaps,  he  surprised  when  they  are  told, 
that  Sirs.  Carter  loved  dancing,  was  some- 
what, when  very  young,  of  a romp,  arid  sub- 
scribed to  assemblies;  nay,  once  at  least, 


she  took  part  in  a play,  in  which  the  other 
performers  were  her  brother  and  sister,  and 
some  few  of,  their  young  companions,  and 
even  the  grave  doctor,  Iter  father,  who  con- 
descended to  appear  on  their  little  stage,  and 
read  the  part  of  Cato.” 

It  appears  that  Mrs.  C.  was  never 
idle ; she  rose  early,  and  sat  up  late. 

“ So  various,  indeed,” says  Mr.  P “ were 
her  studies  and  employments,  that  it  is  more 
astonishing  that  she  txeelled  in  any  thing 
than  that  she  fell  short  of  excellence  in  some. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  arts  of  drawing  and 
painting,  which  she  learned  and  practised  for 
some  time,  but  without  much  success  ; while,, 
ou  the  oilier  hand,  she  gained  a knowledge  of 
history,  both  ancient  and  modem,  such  as  is 
very  rarely  acquired,  and  her  taste,  for  that 
engaging  as. v- ell  as  useful  branch  of  science 
she  never  lost.  Yet  she  found  time  to  work 
a great  deal  at  herneedle,not.only  for  herself 
blit  for  the  family,  and  this  even  when  in 
London  ; for  it  appears  from  one  of  lier 
father’s  letters,  that  when  one  of  her  brothers 
had  some  new  shirts,  some  of  them  were  sent 
to  her  to  make  there.” 

It  also  appears,  that  Mrs.  Carter  had 
several  offers  of  marriage  ; hut  as 

“ Love  seldom  haunts  the  breast  where  learn  - 
ing  lies,” 

we  little  wonder  that  she  declined  them 
in  favour  of  unremitting  study. 

“ The  year  1739  first  introduced  her  to  the 
world  as  a writer  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse. 
Her  first  work  was  a translation  from  the 
French  of  tiie  critique  of  Crousaz  ou  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man. 

“ Before  Mrs.  Carter  had  finished  this 
translation,  slu?  began  another,  from  the  Ita- 
lian of  Algarotti’s  Newtonionisnio  par  le 
Dame.  The  English  title  of  this  work  was, 
‘ Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Philosophy  explained 
for  the  Esc  of  the  Ladies,  in  six  Dialogues 
on  Eight  and  Colours.’  This  was  primed  by 
Cave  in  the. same  year,  1739,  in  two  vulumes, 
12mo,  and  was  thought  to  be  very  well 
done.  This  book  is’*"  (like  the  former)  v’ery 
scarce.” 

These  translations,  though  Mrs.  C. 
never  spoke  of  them  when  further  ad- 
vanced in  life  and  learning,  had,  at  the 
time  they  were  published, a considerable 
influence  upon  her  fame ; and  one  of 
them  was  the  means  of  introducing  J;ec 
to  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Hertford, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Somerset,  some 
of  whose  letters  appear.  We  have  also 
one  from  Mr.  Harte,  and  two  from 
Richard  Savage,  which,  as  the  editor 
very  justly  observes,  “ seem  to  rellect 
more  honour  on  the  person  to  whom 
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they  are  addressed  than  they  do  on  the 
writer.”  This,  it  is  most  probable,  was 
the  opinion  of  Mrs.  C.  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Savage  was,  or  indeed  could 
be  much  esteemed  by  Iter. 

We  must  pass  over  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Rowe,  her  correspondence  with  Lava- 
lade  respecting  Baratier,  whose  charac- 
ter does  not  seem  so  extraordinary  to  us 
as  it  does  to  Mr.  P.  to  come  to  an  event 
which  had  probably  a great  influence 
upon  Mrs.  Carter’s  success  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  upon  her  literary  fame. 

“ This  event  was  tier  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Talbot,  which  commenced  in  February', 
1741.  Indeed,  this  was  an  era  in  Iter  lite  of 
no  small  importance  ; for  this  acquaintance 
soon  ripened  into  intimacy,  which  continued 
uninterrupted  to  the  end  ol  that  excellent  and 
accomplished  lady’s  life  ; and  she  was  the 
means  of  introducing  her  to  many  of  her 
friends,  of  great  i minence  both  in  rank  and 
learning.  In  the  same  year,  they  commenced 
a most  unreserved  and  confidential  epistolary 
correspondence,  which  as  long  as  Miss  Tal- 
bot survived,  met  with  no  interruption,  nor 
was  ever  checked  by  the  most  transient  cold- 
ness or  estrangement.” 

To  Miss  T.  Mrs.  C.  was  indebted  for 
her  introduction  to  Dr.  Seeker,  then 
Bishop  of  Oxford. 

“ For  her  sake,  when  he  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  lie  preferred  her  bro- 
ther-in-law, Dr.  Pennington,  to  the  living  of 
Tunstall,  in  that  diocese.” 

The  confusion  and  alarm  which,  in 
the  year  1144,  when  the  French  were 
hourly  expected  to  land,  pervaded  the 
coast  of  Kent,  are  well  described.  How 
the  coast  came  to  he  in  such  a defence- 
less state  — why  there  were  so  few  regu- 
lar troops  iu  the  kingdom — are  ques- 
tions which  it  is  now  impossible  to  an- 
swer. The  second  letter  of  Dr.  Carter 
so  fully  describes  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  at  a period  a little  subsequent, 
that  it  may  uot  be  amiss  to  quote  it. 

“ Beal,  Dec.  15,  1745. 

•*  Here  was  a most  terrible  alarm  indeed 
on  Tuesday  night.  I w as  at  Dean,  and  escaped 
it.  Soon  after  twelve  at  night,  the  drums 
bent  to  arms,  and  the  soldiers  were  sent  im- 
mediately to  Dover,  but  nobody  knew  for 
what  reason.  As  to  my  opinion  of  the  inva- 
sion, I think  we  are  in  great  danger.  Lvery 
night  we  go  to  bed,  1 expect  it  before  morn- 
ing : however,  I thank  God.  it  very  little 
breaks  my  rest.  I cannot  imagine  that  ibe 
French  king  will  drop  Ins  design  upon  the 
.present  had  (as  it  may  he  thought)  affairs  of 
the  rebels;  for,  in  my  opinion,  their  affairs 
are  far  from  being  so'  bad  as  many  may  sup- 
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pose.  We  know  their  ships  are  already,  to 
a great  number,  at  Dunkirk,  and  are  out  iu 
the  road.  And  as  the  wind  now  is.  I can’t 
find  that  it  is  in  our  power  (at  b st  'tis  very 
hazardous)  to  prevent  their  landing  to  the 
westward,  tf  they  resolutely  attempt  it.  I 
have  seen  so  much  indifference  and  folly  in 
almost  all  sorts  of  people  since  our  troubles 
began,  that  at  some  moments  I am  out  of  pa- 
tience. My  prayers  are  reduced  to  a short 
compass,  " ImpavidUim  feriant  ruins.'  The 
children  are  not  gone  : I wish  I knew  where 
to  dispose  of  them.*' 

Upon  these  letters  (for  there  arc  se- 
veral) Mr.  P.  among  other  things,  ob- 
serves, with  respect  to  the  present  times, 
that 

**  On  that  part  of  the  coast  nearest  to,  and 
most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  my  own  personal 
knowledge  convinces  me  iliat  no  such  alarm” 
(as  then  prevailed)  “ has  been  experienced. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  great,  and  even 
enormous,  as  the  powercif  the  French  usurper 
now  seems  to  be,  yet  our  strength  appears  to 
have  increased  iu,  perhaps, at  least  as  great  a 
degree  : so  that  we  arc  probably  much  better 
able  now  to  cope  with  the  overwhelming  force 
of  Buonaparte,  than  we  were  with  that  of 
Louis  XV.” 

Miss  Talbot's  letters  on  the  deaths  of 
the  bishops  of  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and 
Durham,  fully  justify  the  author  for 
the  high  character  which  he  has  given 
of  her  : with  him,  therefore,  we  per- 
fectly agree  in  the  observation,  that 

“ It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  say,  whether 
thev  do  most  honour  to  the  bishops  who  were 
the* subjects  of  them,  or  the  lady  who  was  the 
writer.” 

The  description  of  Mrs-  Carter’s  mode 
of  life  is  curious  and  entertaining,  hut 
too  long  to  quote.  Among  her  other  cor- 
respondents, we  find  the  name  of  the 
Rev.  John  Duncombe,  the  translator  of 
Horace.  He  married  Miss  Highmore,  the 
daughter  ofMr  H.  the  painter  ; ayoung 
lady  of  whom  Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  let- 
ters, speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  and 
who  we  are  glad  to  learn  is  still  living. 

*•  When  the  translation  of  Horace  was 
quite  completed,  Mr.  Duncombe  sent  it  to 
Mrs.  Carter  for  her  corrections ;” 

a circumstance  which  shews  his  high 
opinion  of  her  learning  and  taste;  as  a 
corroboration  of  which  we  shall  refer 
also  to  the  judgment  of  a lady  whose 
name  ought  never  to  be  quoted  but  to 
decide. 

“ This  lady”  (Mrs.  Mon'rgue)  " who  was 
about  two  or  three  years  younger  than  her- 
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self,  was  one  of  her  earliest,  as  well  as  one  of 
her  latest  friends  in  the  great  world.  She 
was  to»  well  known  in  it  to  make  it  necessary 
to  tell  in  these  memoirs  who  sh.c  was.  Her 
beauty  in  youth,  her  great  endowments  and 
powers  of  mind  in  maturity,  added  to  her 
own  and  Mr  Montague’s  high  connexions  and 
large  property,  made  her  the  delight  of  that 
elevated  station  of  life  which  she  was  so 
pecuharly  calculated  to  enjoy  and  to  adorn. 
She  was,  indeed,  the  ornament  of  every  so- 
ciety ; and  the  Latin  adage  applied  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Goldsmith  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  said  of  her — Nihil  tetegit  quod  non 
Omauit.” 

Mrs.  Carter,  we  find,  was  several 
years  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of 
educating  her  brother  Henry,  who,  Mr. 
P.  remarks,  “ is,  perhaps,  the  only  in- 
stance of  a student  at  Cambridge  who 
■was  indebted  for  his  previous  education 
to  olie  of  the  other  sex:  and  this  cir- 
cumstance excited  no  small  surprise 
there,  when  it  was  inquired,  after  his 
examination,  at  what  school  he  had 
been  brought  up  ?”  Her  leisure  hours, 
we  learn,  “ were  well  employed,  since 
to  them  the  world  owes  her  greatest 
work,  and  that  which  principally  con- 
tributed to  make  her  known,  the  trans- 
lation of  Epictetus. 

“This was  undertaken  at  the  desire  ofMisS 
Talbot,  enforced  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  It 
was  begun  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1749  ; 
and  was  sent  up  in  sheets,  as  last  as  it  was 
written,  for  the  entertainment  of  Miss  Talbot; 
and  to  receive  the  bishop’s  corrections.  It 
was  not  originally  designed  for  publication ; 
and  therefore,  at  first,  some  chapters  were 
omitted,  as  not  being  likely  to  give  her  friend 
any  pleasure,  which  were  afterwards  trans- 
lated, and  added  in  their  proper  places.” 

How  this  translation  originated  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  uole 

“ From  Mrs.  Carter  to  Miss  Talbot. 

“ l)eul.  June  20,  1719. 

“ I have  really  no  patience  with  tiie  trans- 
lations I hove  enclosed  you,  for  tlicv  appear 
to  me  neither  sense  nor  language  ; but  I h.  d 
much  rather  give  you  proof that  I can  write 
obscure  and  bad  English,  than  that  1 could 
refuse  to  attempt  at  least  auy  thing  winch 
you  command  me.” 

“The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  however,  thought 
very  differently  of  the  merit  of  the  trans- 
lation, as  appears  by  Miss  Talbot’s  answer 
to  the  letter  which  contained  the  foregoing 
passage. 

“ Miss  Talbot  to  Mrs.  Carter. 

“ I trust  to  your  honour  in  venturing  back 
two  of  your  translations,  which  I send  en- 
closed ; for  remember  they  are  mine,  and 
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must  be  returned.  I give  von  a thousand 
thanks  for  having  thus  far  complied  with  my 
request,  and  1 hope,  at  leisure  hours,  you 
will  go  ort  with  the  same  excellent  work. 

“ The  Bishop  of  Oxford  says  your  transla- 
tion is  a very  good  one;  and  if  it  has  any 
fault,  it  is  only  that  of  not  being  close 
enough,  and  writ  in  too  smooth  and  orna- 
mented a style.  Epictetus  was  a plant  man, 
and  spoke  plainly  : a translation  that  should 
express  this  would,  he  thinks,  preserve  more 
the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  give  an  exacter 
notion  of  it.  The 'next  day  after  I had  your 
packet,  1 wrote  down  the  two  hasty  transla- 
tions I have  enclaved,  to  explain  what  he 
means.  This  is  all  he  has  to  say,  except 
that  he  much  hopes  you  go  on  in  a work 
which  you  are  so  well  fitted  for,  and  for 
which  I hope  to  be  much  the  wiser.  Should 
you  leave  ofif  now,  I should  be  almost 
tempted  to  think  that  you  take  this  critique 
amiss;  but,  indeed,  if  you  knew  bow  much 
I admire  these  specimens,  you  would,  I am 
sure,  gratify  me  with  more,  provided  the 
application  does  you  no  harm,  and  does  not 
hinder  you  from  being  employed  in  any  way’ 
you  like  better.  You  wifi  be  so  good  to 
return  me  both  your  translations  and  my 
lord's  when  you  have  compared  them.” 

There  are  many  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject, which,  as  they  shew  the  progress 
of  an  admired  work,  and  are  in  some 
instances  marked  by  the  deep  learning 
and  strong  sense  of  Lite  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, are  curious  aud  interesting. 

“ In  December,  1 7 a?,  Mrs.  Carter  says, 
in  one  to  Miss  Talbot,  ‘ I have  now  just 
ended  the  translation,  and  will  soon  begin 
with  the  fair  copy,  or  wait  till  my  lord  iias 
been  so  good  as  to  correct  the  fourth  book, 
as  you  think  best.’  ” 

• A s the  Enchiridion,  or  Manual  of 
Epi  ctetus,  had  been  translated  by  Dr. 
Stanhope,  as  well  as  by  other  writers 
of  loss  note,  it  was  not  Mrs.  Carter’s 
first  intention  to  translate  either  that 
or  Lite  fragments.  The  bishop,  however, 
requested  her  to  undertake  these  also, 
which  would  make  it  a complete  vork. 
These  were  finished  in  May,  1756,  and, 
like  the  rest,  sent  to  the  bishop  for 
revisa! : he  returned  part  of  them  in 
August,  and  the  following  note  in  the 
mercantile  style  — 

“ Mrs  Elizabeth  Carter. 

“s  MADAM, 

“ As  per  promise,  I send  this  small  pacquet 
to  give-yoii  earnest  of  tfte’Others ; but  there 
is  no  peafce  m this  town,  and  I am  going 
out  of.it  for  four  days  to  More  Park,  where 
there  wilt  lie  no  leisure  ; and  have  no  more 
present  than  will  serve  to  tell  you  we  are  all 
well,  a.  d much  your  humble  servants.” 
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••  The  printing  of  this  work  was  begun  in 
June,  1757,  and  Was  not  finished  till  April, 
}758  : it  was  in  one  volume,  large  quarto, 
505  pages,  besides  the  introduction  of  34: 
there  were  1,018  copies  struck  off  at  first; 
but  as  they  were  found  insutucient  tor  the 
subscribers,  in  the  following  July  250  more 
were  printed.  There  have  been  two  subse- 
quent editions,  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo, 
besides  one  in  two  volumes, octavo,  published 
since  Mrs.  Carter’s  decease,  with  some  addi- 
tional notes.  It  was  printed  by  subscription, 
and  the  price  was  a guinea  ; one  half  lo  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  and  the 
remainder  on  the  delivery  of  the  hook.  The 
number  of  subscribers  was  very  great,  no  less 
(as  entered  on  her  own  copy,  some  of  the 
names  being  ill  MS.)  than  1031  ; and  the  list 
of  names  was  most  respectable,  comprehend- 
ing a large  proportion  ot  those  who  were 
most  eminent  in  station  as  well  as  literature. 

“ The  first  delivery  to  the  booksellers  for 
the  respective  subscribers  was  650  copies. 
The  whole  expense  of  printing  the  work, 
including  the  proposals  and  receipts,  as 
appears  by  Mr.  Richardson’s  bill,  who 
printed  it,  was  only  671  7s.  (that  is,  not 
including  the  250  copies  added  alterwards)  ; 
and  as  many  more  copies  were  subscribed  for, 
by  way  of  ‘compliment,  than  were  claimed, 
Mrs.  Carter  was  a gainer  by  the  work  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  a thousand  pounds.  It  sold  so 
well,  and  the  price  kept  up  so  remarkably, 
that  some  years  after  Dr,  Seeker,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  brought  a bookseller's 
catalogue  to  her,  saving,  “ Here,*  Madame 
Carter,  see  lio\\  ill  I am  used  by  the  world  ; 
here  are  ray  sermons  selling  at  half-price, 
while  your  Epictetus  triily  is  not  to  be  bad 
under  eighteen  shillings,  only  three  shillings 
less  than  the  original  subscription.” 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  ac- 
count of  this  work,  than,  perhaps,  a 
prudential  attention  to  our  limits  ought 
to  have  allowed,  because  its  merit  and 
its  success  combined  to  form  an  epoch 
in  the  life  of  the  fair  translator:  the 
first  exalted  her  talents,  and  procured 
her  the  acquaintance  of  persons  in  the 
highest  estimation  for  their  rank  in 
life,  their  literary  abilities,  and  their 
virtues ; the  second  rendered  her  cir- 
cumstances easy.  Among  the  former, 
the  name  of  Lord  Lyttelton  must  be 
always  entitled  to  respect  and  reve- 
rence. Nor  will  that  ot  Lord  Lath  be 
ever  forgotten,  while  brilliant  talents, 
strong  sense,  and  glowing  elocution 
are  remembered  in  the  British  senate. 

The  opinion  of  Mrs.  C.  respecting 
this  nobleman,  an  opinion  which  ought 
to  burnish  his  fame,  will  be  seen1  in  the 
following  extract  from  a letter  to  a 
friend  wholly  remote  from  the  great 
world,  and  who  did  not  know  him  : — 
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“ To  Mrs. . 

“ Samllej'ord , Aug.  14,  1764. 

« I know  you  urc  loo  much  interested 
in  my  happiness  not  to  be  glad  10  hear  that  I 
am  well,  and  that  Mrs.  Montague  is  much 
better  than  was  lo  be  apprehended  from 
what  she  has  suffered  by  a loss  which  she 
must  so  deeply  feel.  I believe,  indeed,  our 
being  in  the  country  is  much  better  for  us 
bothi  than  if  tins  melancholy  event  had 
happened  at  a time  when  we  were  in  town, 
where  we  were  so  much  accustomed  to  my 
Lord  Bath’s  society  almost  every  day.  None 
of  bis  friends,  I believe,  will  remember  him 
longer,  and  few  with  equal  affection.  In- 
deed, there  was  something  in  bis  conver- 
sation and  manners  more  engaging  than  can 
be  described.  With  all  those  talents  which 
had  so  long-rendered  him  the  object  ot  popu- 
lar admiration,  he  had  not  the  least  tincture 
of  that  vanity  and  importance  which  is  too 
often  the  consequence  of  popular  applause, 
lie  never  took  the  lead  in  conversation,  nor 
ever  assumed  that  superiority  to  which  he  had 
a cTaiu!.  As  he  was  blessed  with  an  exemp- 
tion from  many  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
he  had  none  of  its  defects.  In  so  -many 
months  as  I passed  continually  in  his  com- 
pany last  year,  I do  not  recollect  a single  in- 
stance of  peevishness  during  the  whole  time. 
His  temper  always  appeared  equal.  There 
was  a perpetual  iiow  of  vivacity  and  good 
humour  in  lus  conversation,  and  the  most 
attentive  politeness  in  his  behaviour.  Nor 
was  iliis  the  constrained  effect  of  external 
and  partial  good-breeding,  but  the  natural 
turn  of  Ins  mind,  and  operated  so  uniformly 
upon  all  occasions,  that  I never  heard  him 
use  a harsh  or  uncivil  expression  to  any  one 
of  his  servants.* 

“ The  world,  without  paying  the  tribute  to 
bis  virtue5,  is,  I find,  sulliciently  eloquent 
upon  bis  laults,  and  Ins  memory  isseveiely 
treated.  No  partiality  ought  lo  make  one 
delend  what  is  nut  to  be  justified.  Yet  though 
Ins  bounty  was  not  equal  to  the  great  opportu- 
nities which  he  enjoyed  of  exerting  it,  he 
often-  did  very  kind*  and  generous  things. 
I know  that  a few  days  before  his  last  illness 
be  cave  a hundred  pounds  lo  a man  whom  he 
knew  only  by  character  ; and  I have  heard 

of  many  instances  ot  the  like  sort.” 

******** 

" After  the  publication  of  her  Rpictetns, 
Mrs.  Carter’s  circumstances  bee.  me  so  easy. 


* We  think  that  Mrs.  C.  must  here  have 
bad  in  idea  the  counteraction  of  a very  oppo- 
site character  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  which  hud 
obtained.  We  somewhere  remember  to  have 
read  in  our  youth  a dialogue,  in  which  lie  was 
introduced  scolding  his  servant ; and  also  a 
piece  oi  docgrel,  that  began, 

“ Good  Earl  of  Bath, 

Be  not  in  vrrath 

At  what  the  people  say,”  &c. 

Lditori 
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*hat  she  was  no  longer  wholly  dependent 
upon  her  father;  ihongh  she  still  resided 
with  him  whenever  she  was  at  Deal.  Hut 
she1  was  now  enabled  to  live  for  several 
months  in  that  part  ot  London  which  she 
hen  r afterwards  quitted.  She  thought  her- 
self more  independent  iti  lodgings,  as  well  as 
more  at  Iter  ease, than  she  could  he  in  visiting 
at  ahy  friend’s  house,  many  of  whom  would 
gladly  have  received  Iter.  Site  therefore 
engaged  small  but  neat  apartments,  The  first 
floor  of  No.  20,  in  Clarges-slreet,  Piccadilly, 
in  which  site  lived  for  many  years,  l itis  was 
next  door  to  the  house  in  which  she  died  ; 
yhd  except  the  interval  of  a year  or  two 
after  the  death  of  Iter  old  landlady.  No.  20, 
when  she  had  lodgings  in  Chapel-street,  May- 
fair,  slit  resided  constantly,  in  the  winter,  in 
Clarges-slreet.  Here  she  had  handsome  and 
comtoriable  apartments  for  herself  and  a 
maid-servant  at  No.  21,  and  never  afterwards 
had  occasion  to  change  them.  She  kept  no 
table  in  London  even  after  this  time,  when 
she  was  well  able  to  afford  it,  nor  ever  dined 
at  borne  lint  when  she  was  so  ill  as  to  be  un- 
able to  go. out.  '1  he  chairs  or  carriages  of  her 
friends  alway  s brought  her  to  dinner,  and  car- 
ried her  back  at  ten  o’clock  at  late.-r.  Her 
acquaintance  was  large,  and  highly  respect- 
able; and  most  of  them  ioved  her  with  a 
warmth  of  affection  which  is  not  often  seen 
even  amongst  the  nearest  connexions.” 

We  .were  rather  inore  particular  in 
mentioning  Lord  Bath,  because,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  intimacy  subsist- 
ing betwixt  him  and  Mrs.  Montague, 
they  form;  d a plan  of  visiting  the  con- 
tinent together.  This  plan  was  carried 
into  effect  soon  after  the  siyiiina-  the 
treaty  of  peace  the  beginning  ol'  the 
year  17  63-  In  this  party  the  ideas  of 
pleasure  and  health  were  connected. 
The  fpa  waters  had  been  prescribed 
fo  Lord  Bath. 

“ At  Jits.  Montague’s  earnest  request, 
Sirs.  Carter  was  prevailed  on  to  join  the 
parly,  which  was,  o ( course,  attended  with  no 
expense  to  her.  Dr.  Douglas  also,  the  late 
Dishop  ot  Salisbury,  the  learned  and  well- 
known  detector  of  literary  forgeries,  who  was 
then  chaplain  to  Lord  Bath,  as  well  as  Ins 
intimate  Jrieud,  travelled  with  them.” 

This  Excursion  produces  a series  of 
letters  from  Mrs.  C.  to  Miss  Talbot, 
many  of  which  are  extremely  enler- 
taining,  and  the  whole  indited'  equally 
curious  and  interesting  ; as  a specimen 
of  the  manner  of  them,  we  shall  quote 
the  first,  and  occasionally  give  some 
extracts  from  the  others. 

“ lo  Miss  Tamsot. 

. “ Calais,  June  4,  17"63. 

“ God  be  thanked,  1 can  give  you  me  in- 
telligence winch  you  so  kindly  desired,  my 
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dear  Miss  Talbot,  of  our  beingsafelv  landed 
at  Calais.  We  set  out  about  lour  tins  morn- 
ing. The  wind  was  not  much  either  lor  or 
against  us:  so  that  we  had  neither  a long  no/ 
a short  passage,  but  arrived  here  between 
nine  and  ten  o clock.  Most  ol  our  company 
bore  the  sea  extremely  well.  Mrs.  Montague, 
who  looked  miserably  when  she  came  to 
Dover  yesterday,  an  I had  been  very  ill  on 
the  road,  was  surprisingly  well  during  the 
"hole  passage.  I held  out  tolerably  tor 
about  two  hours,  Imt  after  that  giew’  de- 
plorably sick  : however,  it  was  sajis  conse- 
quence. so  I gave  nobody  any  trouble.  I 
grew  better  alter  we  were  set  on  shore, 
and  well  enough  before  we  reached  the  inn 
to  find  myself  extremely  inclined  to  laugh  at 
the  objects  that  struck  me  in  passing  the 
streets,  and  particularly  in  crossing  the 
market,  where  I saw  such  a mixture  of  rags 
and  dirt  and  finery  as  was  entirely  new  to  an 
Lnglrsti  spectator.  The  women  at  tl.e  stalls, 
v im  looked  as  it  they  were  by  no  means 
possessed  of  any  tiling  like  a shift,  were  de- 
cot ated  with  Jong  dangling  ear-rings.  To 
own  the  honest  truth,  however,  there  is  a 
politesse  and  an  empressement  pour  vnus  servir 
among  the  lower  kind  of  people  here  that  is 
very  engaging;  and  I find  quite  a pleasure 
m talking  to  them.  You  will  wonder  how  I 
have  found  time  to  discover  all  this  already  ; 
but  the  french  rapidity  carries  one  a great 
"ay  in  a short  space.  There  is  a little 
perm, piier  with  a most  magnificent  queue 
belonging  to  the  inn,  with  whom  lain  upon 
the  most  friendly  terms  imaginable,  and  he  is 
my  second  page.  My  first 'is  one  provided 
lor  me  by  Lord  Bath,  a little  French  boy 
with  ail  English  face.  J 

As  soon  as  we  had  breakfasted,  Mrs.  M. 
thought  it  an  advisable  scheme  to  go  to  bed, 
as  we  had  been  up  ever  since  two  in  the 
morning.  It  was  some  time  before  I could 
get  rid  ol  the  motion  of  the  ship  ; but  I atlast 
got  an  hour  or  two  of  tolerable  sleep,  and  for 
such  a kind  cil  head  l do  pretty  well. 

“ Instead  ol  the  miserable  dirty  hole  which,* 
from  the  description  I had  beard  of  it,  I ex- 
ported to  find  Calais — by  all  that  I have  been 
aule  to  see,  it  is  a pretty  clean  town.  J am 
sorry  to  say  jt,  but  it  is  a tact,  that  the  Lion 
a Argent,  ut  Calais,  is  a much  better  inn  than 
any  i saw  at  Dover.  I have  a large  tom- 
lmlabie  room,  and  a verv  good  bed  ; which 
"as  lar  enough  from  being  tjie  case  last 
night  ; and  I hope  by  to-morrow  morning 
1 shall  have  quite  worn  off  the  hale  remains 
of  sea-sickness. 

I.  went  lo  the  parish-church,  which  is  a 
very  large  handsome  building,  and  finely 
ornamented  with  all  the  decorations  of  pj- 
pisli  devotion.  The  paintings  seem  to  be 
very  good,  though  the  cloudiness  of  the 
altcrnoon  prevented  my  seeing  them  very 
accurately  : yet  this  dim  religious  ll^ht,  added 
to  the  solemnity  of  ihc  buildmgt  and  the 
meeting  at  several  parts  of  the  church  with 
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people  singly  at  prayers  with  great  appear- 
ance of  seriousness  and  devotion,  was  in- 
expressibly striking  and  affecting  : nothing, 
I think,  could  have  prevented  me  from  falling 
down  upon  my  knees,  but  the  dread  ot 
appearing  to  worship  painting  and  sculpture. 
Alter  (putting  a pi  ce  whore  religion  was 
dressed  out  in  uperfluous  and  dangerous 
ornaments,  I was  shocked  to  see  it  disgraced 
hv  rags  and  indecency,  in  the  person  of 
a mendicant  inar,  u ho  w a^  one  ol  the  tin ticst 
animals  L ever  beheld.” 

(/'o  be  continued.) 

Richmond  Hill  a descriptive  end  his- 
torical Poem , illustrative  of  the  prin- 
cipal Objects  viewed  from  ihat  beauti- 
ful Eminence.  Decorated  Kith  En- 
gravings. Pu  the  Author  of  luaiun 
Antiquities.  4to.  1»07. 

Mr.  Maurice.  isso  well  km  wn  lo  our 
readers,  both  by  his  historical  and  his 
poetical  compositions,  all  of  considera- 
ble excellence  in  their  way,  that  any 
general  remarks  upon  Jiis  literary  cha- 
racter and  attainments  arc  wholly  un- 
necessary. He  now  stands  forth,  as  a 
candidate  for  public  approbation,  ns  the 
animated  describer  of  the  beau  tit's  of 
.Richmond  Hili.  ; a spot  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  lo  be  met  with 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis ; the  favourite  haunt  of  the 
bard  and  the  historian  ; the  residence 
of  statesmen  and  of  kings,  who  have, 
foUr  a series  of  ages,  honoured  with  their 
presence  iis  delightful  shades;  “the 
boast,”  as  his  preface  observes,  “ of 
enraptured  Britons,  the  admiration  of 
delighted  foreigners  !” 

It  was  formerly  denominated  Fhf.ex, 
or  shining  front  its  splendor  and  beauty, 
which  so  attracted  I he  attention  of  the 
ancient  sovereigns  of  Britain,  and  parti- 
cularly Henry  i ll.  that  a magnificent 
palace  was  here  erected  by  that  monarch  ; 
of  which,  and  other  antiquities  of  the 
place,  as  the  celebrated  monastery  and 
caapel,  an  entertaining  historical  ac- 
count occupies  the  introductory  pages, 
illustrated  by  a good  engraving  ot  that 
palace  on  a large  scale,  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  ol  the  book.  It  is  divided 
into  two  cantos  ; in  the  first  of  which 
the  poet  confines  bis  view  to  objects 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Richmond ; 
in  the  second  canto  his  muse  expands 
her  view  and  her  wing  to  objects  and 
scenes  more  distant,  but  still  forming  a 
part  of  the  wide  and  vast  landscape  sur- 
veyed from  the  enchanting  summit. 
This  survey,  at  once  varied  and  sub- 
lime, embracing  the  palaces  of  royalty 


and  the  hallowed  domes  of  religion, 
the  seats  of  nobility  and  the  humbler 
abodes  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
kindles  in  the  soul  of  Mr.  Maurice 
all  the  fervour  of  patriotism  and  all 
the  fame  of  poetic  genius.  His  ex- 
cursive fancy  wanders-  through  an  im- 
mense field  of  historical  research,  and 
lie  selects-  for  contemplation  the  rm- 
biesl  objects  and  the  most  impressive 
scenes.  Of  their  number  and  variety 
ve  cannot  give  our  readers  a belter 
idea,  than  by  presenting  them  with  the 
argument  ol  his  poem,  which  is  as  fol- 
io WS  : — 

“ ARGUMENT. 

“ The  tumult  of  war,  and  the  ravages- 
caused  by  ambition,  contrasted  with  (hose 
images  of  rural  tranquillity  and  abundance 
suggested  by  the  subject. — Apostrophe  to 
the  genii  who  may  be  presumed  to  guard 
the  haunts  of  Britain’s  departed  kings. — 
Dedication  of  the  poem  to  Lord  Viscount 
Sidmoiilh,  resident  in  Richmond  Park. — 
(ieuaial  view  of  objects  front  I’icumonk 
Ilit.L,  including  the  royal  gardens — com- 
pared wit  It  tile  most  celebrated  bills  of  an- 
tiquity.— Richmond  the  Parnassus,  and  its 
vale  the  Tfmpk,  of  Britain. — Poets  who 
have  preceded  this  author  in  describing 
their  beanties,  and  those  of  the  adjoining 
district.* — Denham — Pope — Thomson  — Coi- 
ln.  7— — ' fray. — Historical  retrospect  on  the 
glorious  actions  of  those  ancient  princes  who 
were  born, or  flourished,  atRichmond — Henry 
the  Third,  the  Fifth,  and  the  Seventh  ; the 
last  ot  whom  erected  the  ancient  palace, 
of  which  an  engraved  plate  from  Hollar 
forms  the  frontispiece.  — Elizabeth. — That 
p.duce  described — its  gaudy  decorations  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  descriptive  of  the 
wars  and  triumphs  of  its  early  princes,  and 
the  athletic  games  of  the  ancient  Britons- 
— fhe  ancient  and  renowned  monastery  of 
Sheen,  founded  by  Hen  ry  V.  described. 
— Gothic  architecture. — Painted  windows, 
roofs,  and  walls. — Grandeur  ot  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship,  especially  in  the  circum- 
stance of  music. — The  neighbouring  convent 
and  beautiful  groves  of  Sion. — Henry  Vflt.. 
— Ijis  sanguinary  atrocities  stigmatized — in- 
duct d by  Ins  boundless-profusion,  rather  than 
any  real  zeal  for  religion,  tie  seizes  on  the 
monasteries,  and  confiscates  their  immense 
t reasures*— the  distractions  and  distress  con- 
sequent among  an  order  of  nien  who,  in 
many  instances,  how  ever  reprehensible  their 
superstition,  were  the  patrons,  and  their  abodes 
tl  e depositories  of  science — those  at  Sheen 
and  Sion  more  particularly  described. — The 
glory  of  Sheen  revived  when  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  illustrious  Temple — Swht 
— Stella — -and  of  Sion,  when  inhabited  by 
the  noble  families  of  Pehcv  and  Marl- 
boro u e it— The  e venjpg  prospect  flora  Ricu- 
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3TOND  Hitt. — Wimbledon,  Earl  Spencer — 
Chiswick,  Duke  of  Devonshire — Merton 
Abbey,  Lord  Nelson — 1’timey,  Air.  Put — 
Hampton  Court,  Cardinal  Wolsey — Windsor 
Castle — The  whole  concluding  u *;li  a view  of 
the  New  Palate,  erected  l>v  Ins  present 
Majisiy — and  a fervent  address  to  the 
Deity  tor  the  restoration  of  the  blessings 
of  Peace  to  desolated  Europe.” 

The  poem  opens  in  a manner  strik- 
ingly grand  and  impressive,  and  finely 
contrasts  the  blessings  derived  from 
peaceful  pursuits,  and  enjoyed  under  a 
stable  government,  like  that  of  Britain, 
villi  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  cruel 
ravages  of  the  blood-thirsty  monster 
who  has  laid  in  ruin  the  finest  provinces 
of  desolated  Europe.  Mr.  Maurice,  -in 
ali  his  writings,  lias  been  the  firm  de- 
fender of  the  religious  and  civil  rights 
of  Britain  against  this  unprincipled  ty- 
rant stnd  his  democratical  abettors  on 
this  side  the  water;  and  in  many  parts 
of  this  poem  the  same  patriotic  senti- 
ments predominate. 

“ Hound  Europe’s  shores,  while  hostile- 
tumults  ruse, 

And  half  the  inadii’mng  world  in  nrms  en- 
gfge ; .... 

From  fields  illumin’d  by  the  falchion  s glare, 
Echoing  the  frantic  outcries  of  despair, 

And  scenes  of  blood,  that  dull  the  shudd’ring 
soul, 

P.v  Oaui’s  dire  chief  in  torrents  bade  to  roll  ! 
To  iliy  sequester’d  bow  ’rs,  and  wooded 
height. 

That  ever  yield  my  soul  renew'd  delight, 

It i ch sion o,  I fly — witha  l thy  beauties  tir’d, 
liv  raptur’d  poets  sung,  by  kings  admir’d. 

Ye  sacred,*  solemn,  high  u’<  r-arcbing  glades, 
Receive  and  wrap  me  m your  inmost  shades: 
Oh  ! while,  on  high,  the  burning  dog-star 
glows, 

And  fierce,  around,  the  noontide  fervour 
flows, 

In  yon  deep  glooms  my  fever'd  pulse  assuage, 
And  shield  my  temples  Iroin  lus  tropic  rage. 
Ye  woods,  impervious  to  the  scorching  ray, 
Proud,  swelling  vistas,  all  your  charms  dis- 

p'ay ; 

In  all  tliy  pomp,  majestic  Nature,  rise, 

Awe  my' rapt  soul,  and  charm  my  woud’ring 
eyes. 

Ye  feather’d  songsters,  that,  unnumibcr’d, 
spread 

Your  painted  pinions,  warbling  round  my 
head, 

If  e’er  by  Ilesper’s  guiding  fires  I rove, 

Lur'd  by  your  notes,  m Jiam’s  delightful 
grove. 


i*  “ Sacred,  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  monas- 
tery of  Sheen,  founded  here  by  Henry  V.” 


O.h  ! in  full  chorus  join  111’ exulting  lavs 
That  roll  to  Rich  mo  nd’s  charms,  and  Henry’s 
praise  ; 

The.  mighty  chief,  who,  ruthless  Richard  slain, 
Sublime  in  arms  from  Bosuorth’s  bloody  plain. 
To  glory  rear'd  yon  high  embattled  towers. 
And  fix'd  Elysium  in  these  blissful  bowers. 
Ye  noble  herds,  ye  fiery  steeds  that  bound. 
Mid  the  rich  pastures  stretch’d  immense 
around, 

Willi  lovelier  beauty  glow,  with  nobler  fire, 
In  SiiLtN  resounds  the  long-neglected  lyre; 
Presiding  genii  of  this  beauteous  scene. 
Radiant  in  veslu-re  of  unfading  green  ! 

Spirits  ! that  haunt  the  woods,  or  range  the 
plains. 

Hymning,  at  night’s  high  noon,  celestial 
strains  ; 

Who  watch  the  crystal  springs,  or  sportive 
lave 

Your  glowing  essence  in  yon  glassy  wave  ! 
And  yc,  of  nobler  birth,  whose  guardian 
wings 

Around  the  ancient  scat  of  Britain’s  kings, 
Expanded,  shade  the  consecrated  ground. 
By  heroes  trod,  in  ev’ry  age  renown’d  ! 
Your  v aried  pow’rs,  your  blended  flame  im- 
part, 

The  warm  electric  flame  that  strikes  the  heart. 
Thy  glories,  sovereign  river,  I rehearse. 

Thy  beauties, Richmond,  in  immortal  verse; 
Soft  as  the  gliding  wave  my  song  shall  flow. 
Warm  as  my  theme  enraptur’d  fancy  glow.” 

After  a genera!  description  of  the 
beautiful  objects  which,  on  a fine  sum- 
mer's day,  press  from  every  side  upon 
the  view,  and  after  a cursory  range 
through  the  green  labyrinths  of  the 
royal  gardens  of  Kew, 

“ Where  Taste  and  Ay  ton  all  their  skill  com- 
bine, 

And  with  the  tropic  fruits  the  polar  join 

Mr.  Maurice  bursts  into  the  following 
fine  apostrophe  to  the  shades  of  the  de- 
parted poets  who  have  preceded  him 
upon  this  sacred  Parnassian  ground  of 
England : 

“ Rise,  awful  shadows  ! rise,  immortal 

throng  ! 

Burst  death's  dark  confines,  and  attest  my 
song  ; 

Oh  ! crown’d-  with  bays  that  shall  for  ever 
bloom, 

Amid  your  favour’d  haunts  the  lyre  resume  ; 
The.  stream  along  whose  beauteous  banks  ye 
rov’d, 

The  shrubs  you  planted,  and  thebow'rs  you 
lov’d. 

The  hallow’d  grottos,  where  the  museinspir’d. 
The  solemn  vistas,  where  the  soul  was  fir’d. 
The  welcome,  well-known  sounds  rejoic’d 
shall  hail. 

And  Echo  waft  them  down  the  gladden’d 
vale.” 
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Of  the  poets  thus  apostrophized, 
Gray  seems  to  be  the  more  immediate 
favourite  of  the  author, 

" Rous’d  by  whose  magic  harp’s  inspiring 
sound, 

The  treuius  kindles,  and  the  pulses  bound 

but  to  Thomson,  the  proper  poet  of 
Richmond,  and  whose  ashes  repose  in 
its  hallowed  fane,  no  unanimated  tri- 
bute is  paid,  while  he  is  called  upon 
again 

“ to  pour  the  rapture-brealhing  strains 

That  once  resounded  on  these  blissful  plains; 
In  song  bid  all  the  fair  creation  rise, 

With  Titian’s  colouring  paint  the  crimson'd 
skies, 

The  fields  in  all  their  purple  pomp  array'd, 
The  far-extended  forest’s  deep’ning  shade, 
The  pastures  where  a thousand  cattle  feed, 
And,  panting  for  the  chase,  the  bounding 
steed  ; 

Embattled  tow’rs,  tbe  lofty  woods  that  crown, 
And  on  the  vales  in  hoary  grandeur  frown, 
Domes  proudly  swelling,  gilded,  glill’ring 
spires, 

Their  summits  sparkling  with  the  solar  fires  : 
The  river  rolling  in  its  silver  pride, 

And  Paradise  pour’d  forth  on  either  side  !” 

Of  this  awful  band  of  poets,  whose 
Strains*  at  various  eras,  have  conferred 
celebrity  on  the  surrounding  scenery, 
the  author  takes  his  farewell  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines: — 

“ Sweetest  of  Britain’s  bards  ! whose  fame 
shall  spread 

Long  as  these  lulls  exalt  the  low’ring  head  ; 
Long  as  the  noble  stream  you  sang  shall  flow, 
And  on  its  banks  the  golden  harvests  glow  ; 
AVbile,  in  your  favourite  glades,  1 wake  the 
lays, 

Accept  this  homage  to  your  brighter  bays  ! 

Mr.  3d.  now  commences  a mote  pii- 
nute  dclnil  of  the  beauties  of  Rich- 
mono  Hint.,  taking  his  station  on  its 
delightful  terrace,  pr»d  examines  and 
portrays,  in  .glowing  colours,  all  .the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  charmiusf 
landscape  that  spreads  :beloiv.  [There 
are  two  passages  that,  in  a more  par- 
ticular manner,  arrested  o.ur  ftUenfion 
in  ■this  part  of  ‘the  tppem  5 the  -first  is> 
that  in  which  he  describes  .the  ancient 
palace  and  its  decorations  ? 4hc  second 
occp F5  where  the  g ran de u r of  the R oman 
Catholic  worship,  as  anciently  celebrated 
in  the  monastic  chapel  qf  Sheen,  i^ 
depicted  in  measures  of  corresponding 
suolitnlty.  .As  ,Mr.  Jfi.  .expre.s^ly  calls 
tjus  a “ fip.rUfl.rous  though  splendid  sp- 
Europ.  Meg.  Vol.  Llll.  April,  ISO 8. 


perstition,”  no  just  offence  can  he  taken 
at  Lis  ornamenting  hi?  poem  with  a 
subject  so  congenial  with  the  fancy  of 
air  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  muses. 
With  citing  the  latter  of  these  luminous 
passages,  we  shall  conclude  our  stric- 
tures for  the  present  month,  meaning 
to  do  ample  justice  to  the  merits  of 
this  poem  by  a future  consideration 
of  its  more  prominent  excellences;  for 
most  of  the  scenes  and  objects  described 
are  withiu  the  compass  of  a morning’s 
ride,  and  the  justice  or  irrelevancy  of 
the  description  may  be  determined  by 
the  most  superficial  observer.- 

“ SHEEN. 

“ In  times  when  barbarous  Superstition 
reign’d,  ' 1 

And  Rome’s  resplendent  rites  the  soul  en- 
chain’d, 

At  Sheen,  in  all  its  bright  insignia  dreat, 
Where  prostrate  kings  the  hallow'd  pave- 
ment prest, 

And  mitred  priests,  while  rapt  Devotion 
gaz’d, 

Oft  .high  tbe  consgcrated  chalice  rais’d  ; 

IIo\v  radiant  blaz’d  the  attar's  cherish'd  fire  ! 
How  grand  the  music  of  the  swelling  quire  t 
Now  o’er  some  valiant  chief,  ip  h-pllle  slain, 
Sy mpho'liious  flow'd  the  solemn  dirge-like' 
strain. 

While  o’er  his  dust,  with -funeral  pomp  iu- 
,ui;ii’d. 

The  ghmmeripg  hupp  ,of  .(nidnight  vigil 
burn’d  ; 

Now,  in  resounding  chtjriis,  rqll'd  alpng 
Tbe  full  o'ciHmviqg  tide  6f.sacrefi.sung — 

A hundred  burning  censcfs  breathe  per- 
fume, 

A hundred  tapers  light  the  biasing  dome,  - 
On  wings  of. lire  the  fervid  soul  ascends, 

And  tow’rds  its  parent  source  .enraptur’d 
bends ! 

T!|e. beaten. cymbals,  and  dee-p-jcbofded  shell, 
Spiiud  lo'tlie  futcred  trumpet’s  splcpiu^nelf; 
Their  powerful  pip  upiipfntgp’fi  ypices  jpifi. 
And  loud  Jiosaopps  rend, the  vaulted  sbriufe  1 
“ Refufggipt  blszd. life  pictur’d  rooks,  ar- 
ray’d 

In  all  the  dazzlihg  pomp  oflight  and  shade; 
While  gold  and  azure  charm’d  th’  admiring 
’eyes, 

And  cherubs-fioated  in  cerulean  skies  ! 

A piaster’s  -hand  had  sketch’d  the  bold  de- 

’ «•?!«. 

The  fire  of  genius  mark’d  each  glowing  line. 
Devotion’s  radiant  symbols  fiunfid  -above. 

The  daezling  woudors  of ’Redeeming 'Love— ' 
The  star  that,  sparkling  with. unri vail’d  rays, 
O'er  humble  Bethlem  shed  its  halloiv’d 
• bh«e, 

Tlrc.dmeyu.fulgept.yyit.hlhe -silver,  wings, 
.Tftftt  .hovering  paus’d  Jqp&fplp  .twxpjf. 
ipnif^..  . __ 
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And,  settling  on  the  Saviour’s  lowly  head, 
Bright  as  ten  thousand  suns,  its  glorias  shed. 
All  that  in  faith  transports,  in  v irlue  charms, 
AH  that  in  guilt  the  shudd’ring  soul  alarms. 
Ileav'tt’s  awful  visions,  bursting  on  the  sight. 
In  rays  that  glow’d  insutferably  bright, 

Front  the  proud  roofs  and  pictur’d  windows 
stream'd., 

And  thro’  the  dome  in  rainbow  glory  beam’d.” 
{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


The  Antiquarian  Repertory  : a miscel- 
laneous Assemblage  of  Topography, 
History,  Biography,  Customs,  and 
Manners.  Intended  to  illustrate  and 
preserve,  several  valuable  Remains  of 
old  Times.  Chief y compiled  by,  or 
under  the  Direction  of  Francis  Grose, 
F.sq.  F.Il.  and  A.S.  Thomas  A st/e. 
Esq.  F.  R.  and  A.S.  and  other  emi- 
nent Antiquaries.  Adorned  with  nu- 
merous / ieu's.  Portraits,  and  Monu- 
ments. A next)  edition.  Kith  a great 
many  valuable  additions.  In  four  vo- 
lumes, quarto.  Volumes  II.  and  111. 

[Conlinued  from  page  122.) 

VOLUME  II.  CONTINUED. 

We  resume  our  review  of  this  volume 
at  the306lh  page,  which  is  adorned  with 
a portrait  of  Friar  Bacon,  from  a pic- 
ture in  the  collection  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke , of  Dorset,  at  Knole,  in  Kent  ; 
upon  which  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
the  hat  that  he  wears  was.  not,  we 
believe.,. worn  by  ecclesiastics,  not;-  any 
one  else,*  so  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.. On  the  character  of'  this  friar, 
as  a scholar,  cbymist,  and  mathemati- 
cian, we  have  already  descanted  sn  the 
Vestiges  ; but  we  very'  sltghlly  alluded, 
to  his  brazen  head.  Cpon  this  subject 
the  editor  observes,  from  Bayle,  under 
the  title  Roger  Bacon,' that 

“ He  wus  a great  astrologer,  chvmist,  and 
mathematician.  It  was  this  which  i.indotibt- 
e;ilv  occasioned  him  to  be.  snspe-ctgd  of  nja— _ 
gic,  There  runs  n tradition  among  the  Eng- 
lish,” (Germans.*  and  Spaniards,)  that  this 
friar  made  a brazen  head.  .^Scdtjen  rejects 
this  as  a-  childish  fable  , and  observes,  .that 


*' With  these  the  manufacture  of  the  bra- 
zen head  is  given  to  Albertos  Magnus:  the 
Spafimrds  give  -it-  to-  a OToprish  magician,- 
front *vihuiu)-we  think,  the  tale  isf  derived;  ’ 

. -H>:  - -- 


no  historian  has  mentioned  it,  and  that  Bale, 
who  had  defamed  Boger  Bacon,  recanted, 
and  honourably  repaired  that  injury.” 

What  injury  it  could  do  to  a man  to 
be  reported  to  have  made  a speaking 
automaton  (a  thing  which  in  our  own 
times  syas  actually  executed  by  Jacques 
Drotz),v.e  are  yet  to  learn:  throw  that 
circumstance  out  of  his  history,  and  the 
ingenious  friar  still  passed  for  a con- 
juror ; which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
any  of  his  accusers.  In  fact,  he  was  a 
man  to  whom  both  literature  and  the 
arts  owed  such  improvements,  as,  if 
enumerated,  would  astonish. 

The  life  of  Cowley  (which,  in  this 
work,  may  bq  reckoned  among  the  mo- 
dern antiques ) is  well  known  : it  is  em- 
bellished with  a portrait  of  the  bard, 
when  a youth,  painted  by  Mary  Beale; 
but  we  think  inferior  to  that  engraved 
by  Faithorne,  now  before  us,  which 
exhibits  him  at  a more  advancetl  pe- 
riod of  life.  The  enamel  portrait  of 
Cowley,  by  Zink,  was  sold,  among  ma- 
ny other  of  his  pictures,  &c.  soon  after 
his  death,  IT 67,  at  his  house,  South 
Lambeth. 

The  next  article  is  the  portrait  of 
11  John  Evans,  the  ill-favoured  astro- 
loger of  Wales,"  who  seems,  by  the 
plate,,  to  have  deserved  that  appella- 
tion, for  a more  ill-favoured  counte- 
nance we  scarcely  ever  beheld.  Evans, 
it  appears,  was  one  of  those  professors 
of  astrology  and  the  black  art  who 
raised  large  contributions  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people,  and  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  master  of  William 
Lilly  : hut  we  think  the  editor  has  mis- 
taken Ins  Christian  name,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  General  Biographical 
Dictionary,  was  Arise,  and  not  John; 
except  we  may  suppose  that  this  quaint 
appellation  was,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  assumed  by  him,  “ for  the 
better  carrying  on  his  piots.”  His  pupil, 
Lilly,  does  not  give  a very  exalted 
character  of  him. 

“ He  was,”  says  he,  “ by  birth  a Welch- 
man, a master  of  arts,  and  in  sacred  orders  ; 
he  hud  formerly  had  a cure  of  souls  in  Staf- 
fordshire, but  now.  was  dome.,  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  Izindon,  .being,  hi  a matinejr,  en- 
forced to  by, -for  some  offences -very  scan- 
dalous, CAimnpted  by:  him  in  those  parts 
where  lie  lived,  lor  he  ga ye  judgment  upon 
things  lost,  the  only  siiame  of  astrology  : 
he  was  the  most’  saturnine  person"  mine 
eyes  ever  beheld,  either  before  I ’practised 
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or  since,  of  a middle  stature,  broad  forehead, 
beetle-browed,  thick  Shoulders,  flat-nosed, 
full  lips,  down  look,  black  curling  still'  hair, 
Splay-footed  ; to  give  him  his  right,  he  had 
Hie  most  peering  judgment  naturally  upon 
a figure  ot  theft,  and  many  ether  questions, 
that  I ever  met  withal:  yet  tor  money  he 
would  willingly  give  contrary  judgments, 
was  much  addicted  to  debauchery,  and  then 
very  abusive  and  quarrelsome,  seldom  tvith- 
oul'a  black  eye,  or  one  mischief  or  other.” 

Dr.  Simon  Forman,  the  next  por- 
trait, does  not  seem  much  better  fa- 
voured than  Evans  : he  was,  like  him, 
an  astrologer  and  magician  ; that  is  to 
say,  a notorious  impostor,  whose  prac- 
tice would  now  come  clearly  within  the 
purview  of  the  statute  17  Geo.  II.  The 
best  account  of  him  is  said  to  have  been 
given  in  t he  life  of  Lilly,  from  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  quote. 

Passing  over  several  pages  dedicated 
to  magicians,  witchcraft,  and  walking 
spirits  (to  which  we  could,  if  we  chose 
it,  make  large  additions),  we  come  lo 
the  portrait  of  Sir  Anthony  Weldon, 
the  author  of  a book  entitulcd,  “ The 
Court  and  Character  of  King  Janies. 
Lend.  J650,”  which  was  accounted  a 
most  notorious  libel,  especially  by  the 
loyalists  and  court  party  ot  that  time. 

“ lie  was,”  savs  a correspondent,  “ chiefe 
Clarke  of  the  Kitchen  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  Clarke  Comptroller  to  King  James, 
and  dyed  Clarke  of  the  gren-Clolh  on  the 
sii  of  November  in  the  year  1009;  bis  grand- 
father Edward  Weldon  served  King  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  was  master  of  the  liousliold 
to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  wlmine  likewise 
Thomas  Weldon  his  uncle  served,  and  was 
Cofferer  to  King  Edward  the  Sixth  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  ; Anthony  Weldon  his 
lather  likew  ise  served  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
dyed  Clarke  of  the  grencloth.” 

The  portrait  of  Sir  John  Oglander, 
Knt  which,  we  agree  with  Air.  J.  is 
the  production  of  a very  able  (though 
unknown)  artist,  follows  ; as  does  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Unton,  or  Umpton,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a hero  of  the  old 
school;  for  we  find  inserted  a challenge 
which  he  sent  to  I he  Duke  of  Guise, 
couched  in  language  loo  rude  even 
for  those  times;  to  which,  ot.  course, 
no  answer  was  returned. 

In  the  progress  of  the  work,  we  ob- 
serve the  portraits  of  Archbishop  C h i - 
chely ; Richard  Cromwell,  protector  ; 
and  Henry  Cromwell,  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland  during  the  usurpation  ot  his 
father. 

Sir  Richard  Whittington  has  been 


already  noticed  in  tlic  Vestiges;  but 
here  we  find  him  with  his  cut,  respect- 
ing which  the  following/  account  is 
given  : — 

“ The  annexed  portrait,  by  Elstracke,” 
says  the  editor,  “will  he  found  noticed  in 
Mr.  Granger’s  invaluable  work,  and  is  the 
only  one  extant.  lu  the  very  early  impres- 
sions, he  rests  his  hand  upon  a skull;  but 
tins  not  according  with  the  vulgar  tradition 
respecting  him,  the  publishers  were  obliged 
to  substitute  a c:  t,  as  tiie  public  did  not 
choose  to  buy  the  print  without  it. 

Three  plates  of  the  monumental  fi-; 
gurcsuftheancient  cross-legged  kuights 
in  the  Temple  church,  “ commonly, 
though  improperly,  called  Knights  Tem- 
plars,” follow. 

The  plate  of  the  beautiful  tomb  of 
Anastatia  Vcnetia,  Lady  Dig  by,  which 
stood  in  Christ  Church,  London,  and 
w as  destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  gives  us 
an  elegant  idea  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  following  account  of  this. lady  is 
given  by  Mr.  Granger:  — 

" Vehetia,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sit 
Edward  Stanley,  grandson  of  Edwjird,  Earl 
iif  Det by,  and  wife  to  Sir,  Kenelm  Digby. 
Her  beauty,  xvhit li  was  much  extolled,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  justice  dime  it  by  all  the 
world.  It  is  not  quile .so. clear  whether  equal 
justice  was  done  to  her  reputation,  which  is 
far  from  escaping  censure.  Tiie  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon mentions  Sir.  Kent  Infs  marriago  with 
a lady,  thoiigh  of  extraordinary  beauty,  of  as 
extraordinary  fame.,  Mr.  Skinner)  has  a 
small  portrait  of  her  by  Vandyke,  in  which 
she  is  represented  as  treading  on  E'>vy  and 
Malice,  and  .is  unhurt  by  the  serpent  that 
twines  round  her  arm.  ll.erej.he  historian 
and  poet  illustrate  each  oilier.  This  was 
for  a model  of  a large  portrait  of  her  at 
Windsor.’’ 

With  respect  to  this  lovely  lady,  per- 
haps her  husband,  Sir  Kenelm,  was  more 
engaged  in  the  cure  of  wounds  by  sym- 
pathy, than  in  the  promotion  of  passion 
by  the  same  means;  for  certain  it  is, 
that  the  wits  did  speak,  and  loudly  too, 
iu  reprobation  of  his  fair  helpmate. 

“ An  Account  of  some  of  the  Pictures, 
&c.  which  were  in  the  Palace  at  Whitehall  ; 
which  Palace  was  entirely  burnt  down, 
January  the  5th,  lo"98. 

1.  Queen  Elizabeth,  at'  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

2.  Henry,  Richard,  and  Edward,  Kings  of 
Englafid. 

3.  Rosamond. 

■i.  Lurreee,  a Grecian  bride,  in  her  nup- 
tial habit. 
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5.  Tin'  Genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 

land. 

6.  Edward  'lie  Sixth  ; representing  him  at 

first  sight  something  quite  deformed, 
till,  by  looking  through  a small  hole 
in  a cover  that  Was  put  over  it,  he 
appeared  in  his  true  proportion. 

V.  The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth. 

8.  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 

Catherine  of  Spain,  his  Wife. 

9.  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Florence,  and  l.is 

, Daughters. 

10.  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  when  he.camc  to 

England,  and  married  Mary. 

11.  Henry  the  Seventh. 

12.  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  Mother. 

13.  The  Siege  of  Malta. 

14.  Two  little  Silver  Cabinets  of  exquisite 

workmanship,  in  which  the  Queen 
kept  her  paper,  and  used  for  writing- 
, boxes. 

i3.  The  Queen’s  Bed,  ingeniously  composed 
of  woods  of  different  colours,  with 
quilts  of  silk,  velvet,  gold,  silver,  and 
embroidery. 

16.  The  little  Chest,  ornamented  all  over 

with  pearls,  in  which  the  queen  kept 
her  bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  other 
things  of  extraordinary  value. 

1 7.  Christ's  Passion,  in  painted  glass. 

18.  A small  Hermitage  half  hid  in  a rock, 

finely  carved  ill  wood. 

19.  A Variety  of  emblems  on  papdr,  cut  in 

the  shape  of  shells,  with  mottos  used 
by  tiife  nobility  at  tills  and  tourna- 
ments, and  which  Was  hung  up  there 
fob  i fhehioHd!. 

10.  A fiifece  Bf  Clock-work  ; an  rEthiop  rid- 
iHg  upon  a Rhinoceros,  with  four  al- 
tbnilaiits,  who  all  made  their  obedi- 
ence when  it  struck  the  hours.”* 

To  a plate  bf  antiquities  succeeds  a 
iferibs  of  Vifedk  of  Pembroke  Castle, 
Caiew  Castle,  thfe  Episcopal  Palace  at 
St.  David's;  Manhorbeer  Castle,  Pem- 
brokeshire (three  plates) ; tlie  Cathe- 
dra) anti  Totvn  of  Bangor,  in  the  ebunty 
of  Caernarvon  ; Pont-y-Pridd,  or  the 
New  Bridge;  Swansea  Castle;  the  (old) 
Welch  Bridge,  at  Shrewsbury-;  and  She 
Bfidge  at  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire.  All 
these  views,  except  that  of  Pont-y- 
Pridd,  are  from  the  drawings  of  Paul 
Sandby,  R.A.  A history  accompanies 
each  plate  ; bht  as  both  the  views  and 


* Since  we  have  quoted  parti  of  this  arti- 
cle, We  find  that  the  whole  which  is  intro- 
duced in  the  work  is  extracted  from  “ Lon- 
don and  its  Environs  described,”  vol.  vi. 
p.  312.  As  a matter  of  curiosity,  we 'have 
let  ours  .remain.;  hut  it  certainly  should  not 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Antiquarian  Re- 
poitory. 


histories  are  well  known,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  observe  upon  either. 

A view  of  Goodrich  Church,  Here- 
fordshire, we  find,  is  drawn  and  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Kennion, 

The  picturesque  beauties  of  few  places, 
have  excited  more  attention  than  those 
of  the  romantic  village  of  Goodrich, 
which 

“ Is  four  miles  below  Ross,  near  the  hanks 
of  the  Wye,  on  the  road  from  Ross  to  Mon- 
mouth. The  situation  is  retired,  and  uncom- 
monly pleasing,  on  a rising  ground,  and 
almost  surrounded  by  the  woods  and  rocky 
hills  of  that  meandering  river. 

“ Haifa  mile  from  the  church  stands  the 
venerable  ruins  ot  Goodrich  Castle;  and 
about  a mile  on  the  Giber  side  are  those 
striking”  (stupendous)  “ rocks,  called  Sv- 
mond’s  Gate,  which  are  reared  by  the  side 
of  the  Wve,  and  are  much  visited  by  the 
curious  traveller.” 

Three  views,  from  drawings  of  Mr. 
Sandby  (for  so  we  believe  the  two  last 
to  he,  though  his  name  is  notlo  them), 
follow.  The  first  is  of  Chepstow  Castle  ; 
the  second  and  third  of  Tinlern  Abbey. 
To  these  the  short  observation  which 
we  made  upon  tile  former  plates  will 
exactly  apply. 

No.  I.  of  a miscellaneous  plate  is  a 
fragment  of  the  monument  of  Strong-- 
bowe,  Earl  of  Pembroke  (we  think  part 
of  the  statue  of  the  earl  himself),  pre- 
served in  Tintern  Abbey,  Monmouth- 
shire. 

No.  If.  The  cradle  in  which  Henry 
V.  was  nursed  in  Monmouth  Casiie  ; 
and, 

No.  III.  The  Buckslone,  n^ar  New- 
land,  Gloucestershire  ; which  seems  to 
us  a curious  vestige  of  druidical  anti- 
quity. 

Passing  over  two  other  miscellaneous 
plates  of  antiquities,  and  one  of  Mal- 
vern Abbey,  the  delineation  of  which, 
as  far  as  we  can  remember,  seems  to 
us  extremely  accurate,  hut  yet,  w ith  the 
description,  comes  exactly  within  the 
scope  bf  our  former  observation  : leav- 
ing also  the  tomb  of  Jenkiu  Worral : 
the  byass  plate  in  Newland  church, 
Gloucestershire;  and  several  smaller 
matters  (among  which,  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  Cluer  Wall,  or  Clear  Well, 
is  no  more  a vestige  of  antiquity  than 
Portman-square),  we  arrive  at  a curi- 
ous article,  transcribed  from  some  ma- 
nuscript tracts ‘lately  in  the  possession  of 
Anstis,  garter  king  at  arms,  which  we 
shall  retranscribe. 
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The  simple  rustic  who  serves  his  sove- 
Jeigo  in  lime  ol'  need,  to  the  utmost  extent 
Of  his  ability,  is  as  deserving,  of  commenda- 
tion as  the  victorious  leader  ot  thousands, " 
Was  a saving  of  King  Charles  to  Richard 
Pendrell,  at  the  time  he  was  introduced 
to  his  majesty  after  the  Restoration.  * Friend 
Richard,”  rejoined  the  king,  “ 1 atn  glad  to 
see  thee  ; lliou  wert  my  preserver  and  con- 
ductor, the  bright  star  that  shewed  me  to  my 
iklhk-hem  ; lor  which  kinejness  l will  ett 
grave  thy  memory  on  the  tablet  of  a grateful 
heart.’  Then  turning  to  the  lords  about  him, 
the  king  said,  f My  lords,  I pray  yon  respect 
this  good  man,  lor  my  sake.”  After  this 
kind  treatment,  he  very  merrily  said,  ‘ Mas- 
ter Richard,  be  bold,  and  tell  these  lords 
what  passed  amongst  us  when  I quitted  the 
oak  at  Buscohel  to  reach  Pit-l.oasow. 

• Your  majesty  must  well  remember,"  re- 
plied Richard,"  “ that  night  when  brother 
Humphrey  brought  his  old  mill-horse  from 
White  Ladies,*  not  aeeoutred  with  kingly 
gear,  but  with  a pitiful  old  saddle  and  a 
worse  bridle;  notattended  wilhrnyal  guards,* 
but  with  half  a dozen  raw  and  undisciplined 
rustics,  who  had  little  else  but  good  will  to 
defend  your  majesty  with.  ’Twas  then  your 
majesty  mounted  : and  as  wc  journeyed  to- 
wards iMosely,  you  did  most  heartily  com- 
plain of  the  jade  you  rode,  and  said,  it  was 
the  dullest  creature  you  ever  met  with  : 
to  which  my  brother  Humphrey  replied, 

• My  liege,  can  you  blame  the  horse  to 
go  heavily,  when  lie  has  the  weight  ol  three 
kingdoms  upon  his  back ?’  at  which  your 
majesty  ^rew  somewhat  lighter,  and  com- 
mended brother  Humphrey's  wit.”  In  like 
manner  did  this  poor  peasant  entertain 
Charles  and  his  courtiers,  until  his  imyesty 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  him,  but  not  with- 
out settling  on  him  a sufficient  pension  lor 
life 4 on  which  he  lived,  within  the  vicinity  of,' 


* “ White  Ladies,  so  called  from  having 
been  a monastery  of  Cislerliun  nuns,  whose 
habit  was  of  tliat  colour.  This  house  is 
twenty-six  miles  from  Worcester,  and  hall 
a mile  from  lioscobel,  and  was,  for  many 
years,  a seat  ol  the  Giftards,  of  the  ancient 
and  loyal  family  of  Cbillington.  To  the  Gif- 
fords the  king  was  much  indebted  for  1ns 
safety,  when  sought  after  by  the  regicides. 

t “ The  king’s  attendants  were  William, 
John,  Richard,  Humphrey,  and  George  Peu- 
rjreJI,  and  Francis  Yates,  a servant  to  Mr. 
GilFard.” 

$ This  pension  was,  we  think,  a hundred 
pounds  pci*  annum  to  him  and  his  htiis.  A 
lineal  descendant,  as  we  have  been  informed, 
married,  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
a Mr.  John  Simmons,  an  eminent  artist,  but 
afterward  arespectablesiock  broker,  whom  we 
have  frequently  seen  at  the  Bank,  and  knew 
from  our  early  days.  He,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  enjoyed  this  pension  in  riglit  of  his 
wife. — Editor. 
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the  court,  until  the  8th  of  February,  1071 
'twenty  years  alter  the  fatal  battle  of  \\  or- 
c ester  j,  when  he  died  much  lamented  by  his 
majesty  ami  other  great  personages,  whom' 
he  had"  protected  Irom  savage  barbarity  and 
fanatical  persecution,  His  royal  master,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  faithful  man, 
out  of  his  princely  munificence,  caused  a lair 
monument  to  be  raised  over  hint  in  the; 
church-yard  of  Si.  Giles-in  thc-Ficlds,  near 
about  the  east  end  of  the  church;  on  which 
stone  is  engraven  as  follow  : — 

“ Here  lies  Richard  Pendrell,  preserver 
and  conductor  to  Ins  Majesty,  King  Charles 
the  Second,  after  his  escape  from  Worcester 
light,  in  the  ye  at  1(551.  Hied  February  8ih, 
1671. 

< IIulJ,  passenger!  here’s  shrouded  in  his 
hearse. 

Unparalleled  Pendrell,  thro’  the  universe  ; 

Like  when  the  eastern  star  from  heaven  gave 
light 

To  three  lysl  kings,  so  he,  in  such  dark  night. 

To  Britain’s  monarch,  loss’d  by  adverse  war, 
On  earth  appear’d  a second  eastern  Mar; 

A pole,  a stern,  on  her  rebellious  main 
A pilot  to  her  royal  sovereign. 

Aow  to  triumph  in  heaven’s  eternal  sphere, 
lie’s  hence  advanc’d  for  Ins  just  steerage 
here ; 

Whilst  Albion’s  chronicles  with  matchless 
fame 

Embalm  the  story  of  great  Pendrell’sname.” 

A curious  article  occurs  in  a subse- 
quent page,  in  an 

“ Extract  of  a Letter  from  Sir  Framcis. 
Kmii.i  ys  tu  Secretary  Ci.cil,  relative  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  soon  ojter  her  Arriv.it 
at  Caui.18I.ii. 

“ (From  the  original  in  the  Cotton  Library, 
Calig.  c.  i.) 

“ Sa  that  nowe  here  are  six  way  ting 

women,  qlthrte  none  of  repuracion  but  Mat- 
tress Mary  Ccatoli,  wlto  is  praised  by  tins 
Q to  be  "the  fynest  busker,  that  is  lo  say 
the  fynest  dresser  of  a womans  heade  aud 
lieare  that  is  to  he  seen  in  any  countrye, 
whereof  we  have  seen  dy vers  experiences, 
since  her  comyng  hither,  and  anionge  other 
pretie  devyces  yesterday  and  tins  day  she 
did  set  sotehe  a curled  bear;1  upon  the  Queen, 
that  it  was  said  to  be  a Pncia/he,  that  slioed  1 
very  delycately  and  every  other  day’  hitherto 
she* hath  a new  devyce  ol  Heade  dressy ng 
withoute  any  Coste,  and  yett  setteth  forlhe  a 
woman  gay  lye  well, 

“ Carlyll  S8tli  June  15(58  at  Myduight.” 

“ On  Buying  apt!  Selling  liie.Devil;” 
“ On  the  Derivation  ot  certain  popular 
Phrases;”  and,  “The.Coppieof  a Letter 
sent  from  the  great  Turck  lo  the  Queens 
Majestic  in  AUo  1590,”  are  curious  arti- 
cles. This  letter,  says  the  editor,  is 
(subscribed  on  the  i iackside') 


•<  To  the  moste  glorious  and  renowned 
Virgin,  the  moste  liappie.  of  all  women. 
Pm, ce  of  the  worthy  Followers  of  Christ, 
nio.'i  excellent  Quecne  of  the  famous  kmg- 
donte  of  England,  F.hzu  ; tiie  most  wise 
Go-iernour  ol  all  yc  Hilaires  of  the  people, 
and  family  of  ye  Nazarites  5t  moste  sweete 
fonnliime  of  honor  and  glorie,  a most  coni- 
foriabk  clowde  ol  raigue  ! !” 

Tlie  whole  letter  is  extremely  inte- 
resting, ns  it  displays  the  effect  of  the 
spirit  of  Elizabeth  upon  a power  which 
was  at  that  time  the  terror  of  Europe. 
Ill  fact,  she  might,  to  use  a vulgar 
phrase,  lie  said  to  “ have  the  grand 
Turk  under  her  thumb.” 

“ The  Mariner's  Compass  “ Tlte 
Life  of  Saynt  VVenefrede.  From  the 
go)  • n Legend  published  by  Wynkyn 
dt  Jforrh- , Jot 2;”  “On  the  Grave 
Florins  of  married  Persons  and,  “ On 
the  rude  Sports  of  People  of  high  Hank 
i v., rater  limes;'"  will  be  found  valu- 
able articles;  the  latter  peculiarly  so,  as 
from  it  we  learn,  that 

“ A striking  instance  of  these  rude  man- 
ner? o-rurs  m a very  curious  and  authentic 
manuscript,  a copy  of  which  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Thomas  Astir,  Esq.  F.Ii  S.  and  I'.S.A. 
cmitaniintr,  among  other  things,  the  private 
ejpet.c  - ot  King  Edward  the  Second,  where- 
in it  appears,  that  cross  and  pile,  or  loosing 
up  heads  or  talk  (as  it  is  now  called)  was  a 
rovoi  diversion;  that  the  king  travelled  in  a 
r>  or  it’d  barge  which  had  conveyed  faggots 
to  court,  and  was  not  only  highly  de- 
lighted with  tiie  coarse  humours  of  a buffoon 
dancing  on  a table,  and  another  lading  seve- 
ral times  from  Ins  horse,  but  also  deemed 
them  worthy  of  reward. 

“ All  these  facts  are  mentioned  in  the 
above-cited  record;  a translation  of  winch 
here  follows  the  original  is  written  in  the 
French  ot  that  time. 

Item  paid  to  the  king  himself  to  play  at 
CTOss  and  pile  by  the  hands  of  Richard  tic 
jUeteworili  the  receiver  of  the  Treasury  Id 
pence. 

“ Item  paid  there  to  Henry  the  king’s 
barber  for  money  which  he  lent  the  king 
to  play  ai  cross  and  pile  5s. 

“ Item  paid  there  to  Peres  Barnard  usher 
of  the  king’s  chamber  money  winch  he  lent 
to  the  king  and  which  he  lost  at  cross  and 
pile  to  Monsieur  Robert  Watte.wylle  eight 
shillings. 

“ Item paid  to  the  king  himself  to 

play  at  cross  and  pile  hy  Peres  Barnard  nvo 
shillings,  which  the  said  Peres  won  of  him. 
Item  paid  to  Sir  William  do  Kyngestun, 
lor  Cabbage  which  lie  brought  to  make  Po- 
lu6e  in  the  Boat.”  (Qu.  how  much 


••  Tuesday  ITth  day  t»f  October  at  Walton 
paid  at  Shene  to  .Tames  lloggesworth,  lie  ary' 
de  Anstrate,  Robert  Scalour,  Ilenry  May, 
Robvn  Sironball,  John  \\  arwyn  and  Henry 
Smallsponne,  tor  tlx*  wages  of  the  seven 
bargemen  working  in  the  Barge  or  Boat, 
and  Thomas  Atte  Lese  each  taking  3d.  per 
dav  from  Tuesday'  the  ISthday  ol  October  to 
Friday  the  18tli  day  ot  the  saute  month, 
reckoning  four  days  and  brin  ;in»  from  By- 
flete  anrl  Shene  15,40  laggots  in  a boat  tor 
fiiy  Lady  I.a  Dcspenser  residing  at  the  said 
Shene,  and  bringing  tiie  King  from  the  said 
Shene  hv  w ater  in  the  said  Scoot  or  Barge  to 
Cypponham  vijd. 

“ The  j till  day  of  March'paid  to.Tamesde 
Saint  Albans  tiie  Kings  painter  who  danced 
before  the  King  upon  a Table  and  made 
him  laugh  heartily  being  a gift  by  the  King  s 
own  hands,  in  aid  to  him  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren Is. 

“ Iteni  paid  at  the  lodge  at  Wolmer  when 
the  King  was  slag  hunting  there  to  Morris 
Ken.  of  the  Kitchen  because -he  rode  there 
before  the  King  and  often  fell  from  Ins  horse, 
at  which  the  King  laughed  exceedingly 
xxd.” 

The  other  articles  in  this  volume  are, 
“ Oliver  Cromwell's  Appointment  of 
Thomas  Symo.v  to  the  Office  of  (hief 
Engraver  mid  Medat-mnk.  r."  This 
tvas  a judicious  appointment  : Symon 
was  continued  in  the  office  of  chief 
engraver  to  his  majesty's  Mint  hy 
Charles  II.  Iliscrowns  ami  half-crowns 
of  that  monarch  are  beautiful  : indeed, 
until  ills  time  the  raedallic  art  had  ne- 
ver been  carried  to  such  perfection  in 
England. 

“ Of  the  Invention  of  Gtmptvsvder” 
a very  long  and  curious  account  is  in- 
troduced : comprehending  the  notice  of 
the  claim  of  Friar  Racon  (o  the  honour 
of  the  invention,  and  many  observations 
on  artillery,  the  Naptha,  Greek  tire„&c. 
From  this,  however  desirous  we  might 
he,  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  ex- 
tract. 

The  last  article  is  a tract.  Concern- 
ing the  Origin  of  Parishes,  Parochial 
Churches,  Chapels,  Fonts,  Sc.'  with  some 
ltemarks  upon  the  different  Construction 
of  Churches  in  England. 

We -have  very  few  observations  to 
add  to  those  which  we  have  made  in 
the  course  of  our  examination  of  this 
volume;  and  those  we  shall  reserve 
till  the  conclusion  of  our  review  of  the 
third,  which  we  shall  proceed  upon  iu 
our  next  number. 
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The  Adventures  of  Robert  Drury . 

The  Adventures  of  Hobrrt  Drury  during  given  of  him  in  the  Biographical  Die- 
jiflcen  l eans'  Captivity  on  the  Island  tiouarv  is  very  slight,  and  merely  taken 
of  Madagascar  : containing  a J)e-  from  the  work,  assuming,  without  in- 

scription  of  that  Island;  an  Account  quiry,  that  “ Robert  Drury  was  an 
of  Us  Produce , Manufactures,  and  English  seaman,  who',  in  1102,  was 
Commerce;  with  an  Account  of  the  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Madagas- 
M annas  and  Customs,  Wars,  licit-  car,  where  he  remained  fifteen  years, 
glon,  and  civil  Policy  of  the  Jnha-  and  that  after  his  return  to  England 
bitants  : to  which  is  added,  a Voca-  he  published  a very  exact  and  curious 
bulari/  of  the  Madagascar  Language,  account  of 'that  island;”  though  it  must 
written  by  himself,  und  note  carefully  be  observed,  that  a great  part  of  it 
revised  and  corrected  from  the  origi-  might  have  keen  compiled  from  the 
nal  Copy.  1 vol.  Hvo.  ISO".  works  of  antecedent  voyagers. 

lthoiigh  we  are,  in  general,  in  the  With  respect  to  the  narrative  before 


habit  of  paying  the  most  profound  re- 
spect to  titles,  and  even  to  title- 
pnges . it  is  not  so  with  a set  of  persons 
who,  whether  for  good  or  bad  purposes 
let  philosophers  determine,  have  been, 
and  still  are,  when  they  can  be  disco- 
vered, tolerated  in  every  metropolis. 
These  persons,  long  before  our  limes, 
have,  from  some  unlucky  contortion  of 
intellect,  obtained  the  appellation  of 
wits,  and  they,  we  are  sorry  to  say  it, 
are  not  given  to  treat  with  that  de- 
ference which  operates  upon  our  minds 
either  the  titles  of  men  or  t lie  titles  of 
books  : they  say  (what  will  they  not 
say  r)  that  the  two  and  fifty  titles  of 
theGrand  Seignior  are  hyperbolical,  and 
that  we  sometimes  see  tomes  of  mo- 
rality, the  titles  to  which  are  complete 
fables. 

Without  presuming  to  settle  this  im- 
portant point,  we  shall  proceed  to  ob- 
serve, that  if  a little  error  in  point  of 
correctness  is  ever  allowable,  it  may  be 
certainly  passed  over  in  the  title  ot 
a book  of  travels,  because  the  contents 
of  those  ingenious  w orks  have  been  fre- 
quently said  to  intimate  “ the  thing  that 
is  not ;"  though  we  recollect,  that  when 
an  Irish  bishopsaid  that  the  true  history 
of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  “ was  a 
parcel  of  improbable  lies,  and  he  did  not 
believe  a word  of  it,”  Swift  was  so  hurt 
at  the  scepticism  of  the  good  prelate, 
that  be  took  some  pains  to  defend  the 
traveller’s  veracity.  H obixson  Crusoe, 
who  was  said  to  have  pirated  his  adven- 
tures from  Andrew  Selkirk,  six  years 
before  the  voyage  of  the  latter  was 
published,  found  a friend  in  He  Foe ; 
and  therefore  we  have  no  doubt  but 
Robert  Drury  will  find  a defender 
in  his  editor  ; though  there  appears  to 
be  a little  error  in  his  title-page,  which 
seems  to  intimate  that  his  adventures 
were  originally  printed  in  1143,  when, 
in  fact,  “ Drury’s  adventures  were  first” 
puhlished-ia  11-29.  * The  accounL  that  is 


us,  although  the  period  at  which  it  was 
written  was  one  when,  if  our  readers 
will  allow  us  the  expression,  the  “ so- 
lemn humbug”  had  to  a great  degree 
obtained,  and  when  the  humour  of  the 
age  consisted  in  telling  “ a lie  witii  a 
grave  face.”  which  was  honoured  with 
the  appellation  of  a bite,  yet  (without 
the  certificate  of  Captain  Mackett, 
because  we  want  another  certificate  to 
assure  us  Lint  there  was  such  a person 
as  him),  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  Robert  Drury  really  existed,  and 
Ihut  these  adventures,  if  not  written 
by  him,  were  probably  compiled  iron 
his  relation,  particularly  as  he  states, 
that 

‘ I,  Robert  Drury,  w?.s  born  on  tl\c  C4tli 
of  July,  in  the  year  1687,  in  Crutched- friars, 
London,  where  my  father  then  lived  ; but 
soon  after  be  removed  to  the  Old  Jewry, 
near  Cheapside,  where  be  kept,  lor  seveiTtl 
years  alierwards,  that  noted  house  celled 
the  King’s  Head,  or  otherwise  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Beef-steak  House,  and  to 
which  there  was  all  this  time  a great  resort  of 
merchants,  and  oilier  geiutciiKin  of  the  best 
rank  and  charsctes-:” 

which  spems  to  us  a fact  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  publication,  might 
have  been  as  easily  and  as  correctly 
ascertained  as  a parish-settlement,  and,  if 
it  had  been  either  deemed  necessary  or 
thought  worth  while  to  make  the  in- 
quiry, would  have  leu  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  birth, parentage,  connexions, 
&c.  and  have  involved  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  life  of  Robert  Drury,  in 
a manner  that  would  have  established 
his  veracity  a hundred  times  more  firmly 
than  i he  certificate  to  which  we  have 
alluded- 

This  inquiry  was,  wc  understand,  en- 
deavoured latterly  to  he  instituted  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  (vol.  lx. 
p.  1190);  but  as  not  even  the  pro- 
duction of  the  register  of  St.  Olavc, 
Hart-street,  where  he  must  have  been 
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christened,  or  tlie  extracts  from  the 
parochial  assessments  of  St.  Olave  Jew- 
ry, where  liis  father's  house  (the  King’s 
Head)  must  have  been  entered,  fol- 
loved,  it  certainly  Leaves  a subject 
which  was  capable  of  the  clearest  elu- 
cidation, and  v.hich  the  editor  of  the 
present  publication  ought  to  have  elu 
ridated,  in  considerable  doubt : yet  we 
St. a ! not  sutler  that  doubt  to.  operate 
upon  our  minds  against  a volume  con- 
taining a series  of  adventures  which 
are  at  once  entertaining  and  highly  in- 
teres:ing{  but  shall  therefore,  after 
having,  in  these  points  of  view,  recom- 
mended it  to  our  readers,  conclude  this 
rot  tee  with  an  extract  from  the  preface, 
which  apologizes  for  a part  which,  we 
{ mk,  in  some  degree  wanted  an  apo- 
logy. 

“ It  is  probable,  that  the  account  here 
given  of  the  religion  of  the  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar may  by  some  be  thought  a mere 
iietion.  and  inserted  with  no  other  view  than 
to  advance  some  latitadinarian  principles: 
hut  so  widely  distant  is  tins  from  (lie  real 
ease,  that  the  most  to  be  suspected  part 
of  the  conversation  betwixt  Dean  Muvnan- 
gnek  and  Mr.  Drury  on  divine  topics  is  real 
fact,  as  here  related.;  and  the  dean's  ludi- 
crous reflections  on  Adam’s  rib,  God’s  con- 
verse with  mankind,  and  Ills  creation  of  the 
world  in  six  days,  and  resting  the  seventh, 
Lkc.diisitaking  tliese-things  for  Drury’s  childish 
notions,  and  saving  they  were  old  women’s 
stories,  were  delivered  ill  the  prince’s  own 
■words:  and  if  we  consider  the  then  circum- 
stances of  out  author  ; that  lie  was  hut  four- 
teen years  of  age  when  he  set  out  oil  this  un- 
fortunate voyage;  his  education  at  a gram- 
mar-school, and  in  the  principles  of  the 
established  church;  and  that  ever  since  Ins 
arrival  in  England,  and  settlement  in  London, 
he  has  been  firmly  attached  thereto,  even  to 
bigotry;  it  would  he  very  weak  and  absurd 
to  suppose  him  capable  or  inclined  to  ad- 
vance an  imaginary  conference  yvitli  the  dean 
upon  so  serious  a;  topic,  with  no  other  motive 
limn  to  favour  freetlimking,  or  natural  reli- 
gion, m opposiuo.il  to  that  which  was  re- 
vealed ; especially  since  they  arc  points 
about  vvlncli  Jie  scarce. ever  concerned  him- 
self.” 


2he  Comic  /Corks,  in  Prose  and  Poetry, 
of  C.  M.  iPootiward,  Author  of  Ec- 
centric E&cursians  in  England,  the 
Caricature  Magazine,  &jc.  1 vol. 
■»vo.  pp.  I3«. 

Tite  title  of  “ the  Comic  Works” 
pf  G.  M.  Woodward,  as  applied  ly  this 
small  volume,  seems  to  us  much  too 
ecuiprclieusiye,  because  we  understand 


that  the  author  has  written  and  deli- 
neated many  other  comic  works  of  far 
greater  bulk,  and,  consequently,  of  more 
importance  : therefore  we  should  appre- 
hend, that  “ Comic  sketches,”  or  “ Co- 
mic Effusions,”  &c.  would  have  suited 
better  with  the  contents  ; though  we 
must  observe,  that  these  are  not  all 
comic  : “ The  Father's  Tale,”  “ Jn- 
Jia’sTomb,”  and  “ The  Castle  of  Eras- 
mus,” have  a sombre  cast : the  first 
poem,  “ The  Hours  ; or,  the  Life  of 
Man,”  is  a serious  moral  piece,  and  cer- 
tainly, like  the  former,  does  not  accord 
with  the  title.  However,  if  a man  or  d 
book  have  intrinsic  merit,  it  does  not 
signify  a button  by  what  name  or  title 
either  is  denominated  or  addressed  : we 
shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  make  a very 
lew  observations  upon  the  interior  of 
this  little  edifice  (w  hich  seems,  like  some 
summer-houses  that  we  have  seen,  to 
have  been  formed  of  a variety  of  mate- 
rials, and  in  a variety  of  styles),  without 
washing  another  word  upon  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  pediment. 

A humourist  is  like  a man  dancing 
upon  a wire,  the  least  deviation  from 
the  balance  of  sense  oversets  him.  There 
is  a line  to  be  drawn  even  in  eccentri- 
city ; Fielding  and  Hogarth  founded 
their  humour  upon  the  broad  basis  of 
general  nature  : from  those  it  would, 
perhaps,  appear  invidious  to  mark  the 
literary  and  graphic  deviations  of  mo- 
dern times,  further  than  to  observe, 
that  burlesque  and  caricature  seem,  like 
t lie  convex  mirror,  to  exhibit  forms  and 
features  with  all  the  exaggeration  of 
distortion. 

In  the  w ork  before  us  there  are  several 
instances  of  real  humour,  arising,  as  we 
conceive,  from  the  articles  alluded  to, 
being  the  copies  of  real  character,  not 
indeed  from  the  life,  but,  by  a process 
the  author  well  knows,  traced  from  the 
prints  of  some  great  masters.  Of  the 
manner  of  Mr.  W.  we  -shall  give  a poe- 
tical and  a prose  specimen,  with  which 
w e shall  conclude  this  brief  notice; 

“ THE  MISER’S  SONG. 

“ Brother  misers,  attend,  while  I maxims  lay 
■down, 

That. shall. raise  you  progressive-to  stingy  re- 
nown : . 

Dr  in  cm  her  my  words,  and  be  .prudent  from 
thence y 

Leave  the  pounds  to  themselves,  but  take 
care  of  the,;) en.ee. 

A farthing  a-da.y  doos  a little  appear, 
i’etsltihaijS  lull  .-even  n makes,  iu  a year. 
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With  -sonje  money  ever,  which  candles  pro- 
duce, 

From  which  save  the  snuffings,  for  all  turns  to 
use. 

Should  chance  in  your  way  drop  a pin  in  the 
s'  reet. 

The  glittering  stranger  w ith  reverence  meet ; 
Stick  it  fa-t  in  your  sleeve ; tor  ’Us  tisclul  to 
know 

That  pins  sell  again  at  a farthing  a row.  . 

But  how  shall  my  ver§e  the  black  dust-heap 
display, 

Where  rags  and  old  remnants  arc  thrown 
ov’ry  day; 

T\ich  treasures  for  misers  by  careless!  y thrown. 
That  will  money  produce  in  each  alley  in 
. town. 

Let  mirth  and  true  merit  he  shunu’d  hy  our 
tribe  ; 

Extravagant  maxims  from  such  you’ll  imbibe. 
You  must  learn  liovv  to  save  what  your  la- 
bours produce. 

And  study  new  methods  to  put  it  to  use. 

And,  lastly,  should  poverty  knock  at  your 
door, 

Let  your  hearts  be  lock’d  up,  as  you  lock  up 
your  store ; 

Say  the  times  arc  so  hard,  y ou’re  unable  to 
live, 

And,  tho’  coffers  run  over,  have  nothing  to 
give.” 

«<  THE  SAILOR’S  JOURNAL. 

ii  Hove  out  of  Portsmouth  on  board  the 
Britannia  fly — a swift  sailer— :m  outside  birth 

rather  drowsy  the  first  watch  or  two — like 

to  have  slipped  off  the  stern — cast  anchor  at 
the  George — look  a fresh  quid  and  a supply 
of  grog — comforted  the  upper  works — spoke 
several  homeward- bound  frigates  on  the  road, 
ami  after  a tolerable  smooth  voyage,  entered 
the  port  ol  London  at  ten  minutes  past  five, 
post  meridian,  steered  to  Nan’s  lodgings, 
and  unshipped  my  cargo — Nan  admired  the 
shiners — s0  did  landlord — gave  them  a hand- 
ful a-piec< — emptied  a howl  of  the  right  sort 
with. landlord  to  live  health  of  Lord  Nelson— 
AM  three  set  sril  tor  the  play— got  a birth  in 
u cabin  on  the  larboard  side — wanted  to 
smoke  a pipe,  but  the  boatswain  would  not 
let  „u  — Win,  I believe,  called  the  play  Poll- 
zaro,  with  Hurlekin  Hamlet — but  d — n me  if 
I knew  stem  from  stern — remember  to  rig 
out  Nan  hke  the  fine  folks  in  the  cabin  right 
a-head — saw  Tom  Junk  aloft  in  the  corner  of 
the  upper  deck — hailed  him — the  signal  re- 
lumed— some  of  the  lubbers  in  the  cockpit 
began  to  laugh — tipp’d ’em  a little  forecastle 
lingo  ’till  they  sheered  off—  emptied  the  grog 
bottle— fell  last  asleep— dreamt  of  the  battle 
olf  Caniperdown — Mv  landlord  told  me  tbe 
play  was  over — glad  of  it — crowded  sail  for 
a hackney-coach — got  on  hoard — squally 
Juurop.  Mag.  f ’ol • L1II.  April , 1SQ3. 


vvea'hrr — rather  inclined  to  be  sea-sick — 
arrived  at  Nan’s  lodgings — gave  the  pilot  a. 
two  pound  note,  and  told  him  not  to  mind 
change — supped  w ith  Nan,  and  sw  ung  in  the 
same  1 -uiniork — united  over  my  rhino  in  ti.e. 
morning — great  deal  of  it  to  he  sure— But  I 
hope  w ith  the  help  of  a few  friends  to  spend 
every  shilling  of  it  in  a litilo  time  to  the  ho- 
nour and  glory  of  Old  England.” 

Stories  of  Chi  Daniel ; or.  Tales  of  I!  on- 
der  and  Delight. 

TiioiHirr  we  do  not  entirely  agree  with 
llie  author  in  an  unrestrained  indulgence 
ol'thal  love  oflhe  wonderful  so  natural 
to  children  of  all  ages  and  dispositions, 
we  do  in  the  opinion  that  this  passion 
ong.»t,  in  early  life,  to  -be  carefully 
turned  from  every  horrible  and  unnatu- 
ral object;  and  therefore  think  that  he 
has,  itt  this  series  of  little  tales,  accom- 
plished his  wish,  which  he  stales  to  be 
“ to  promote”  (in  infant  minds'  “ as 
much  as  possible  thal  love  of  literature 
which  procures  ihe  most  independent  of 
ah  employments,  and  the  most  durable  of 
all  pleasures." 


The  Constable's  Assistant : being  a Com- 
pendium of  the  Duties  and  Dowers  of 
Constables  and  other  Peace-officers . 
chief  y as  they  relate  to  the  npprehend- 
ing  of  Offenders , and  loping  informa- 
tions before  Magistrates.  Py  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  l ice.  Svo, 
pamphlet,  pp.  48.  180S.  price  Is. 

It  must  have  frequently  occurred  to 
every  maoistrate,  and  indeed  to  every 
person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  attending 
at  our  polics  offices,  that  upon  most 
occasions  a very  considerable  degree  ot 
ignorance  of  their  duty  prevails  among 
those  persons  who  are  appointed  to  exe- 
cute the  important  offices  of  constables 
and  headbornughs.  One  reason  for  this 
is  radical,  and  arises  from  the  nature  of 
their  constitution,  which  has  limited  the 
period  of  their  services  to  one  year. 
Whether  this  limitation  was  beneficial 
to  the  public,  or  otherwise,  at  the  time 
of  their  institution,  it  is  now  too  laLc  to 
inquire.  In  the  long  course  of  ages  that 
those  offices  have  existed,  and  by  the 
aggregation  of  customs  and  statutes,  the 
duties  of  a constable,  or  Iteadborough, 
have  become  so  multifarious,  that  we 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  lament, 
that  before  the  officers  appointed  had 
had  the  power  to  comprehend  one  half 
of  them,  the  year  of  their  appointment 
had  expired. 

It  is  true,  that  substitutes  are  allowed ; 
P e 
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and  in  every  parish  of  the  metropolis 
there  are  a number  of  persons  who  act 
from  year  to  year  ns  deputies : hut  to 
this,  not  only  because  it  renders  the, 
office  less  respectable,  but  for  many 
other  reasons  not  necessary  here  to 
stale,  we  have  strong  objections.  In 
the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  Saxon  law,, 
we  would  have  every  householder  act 
run  nivtsi'Lr;  and  we  Know  that  many 
more  would,  but  thatthey  aretearlulof 
not  being  able  to  execute  the  duty  ot 
constable,  or  hendborough,  with  that 
correctness  that  they  would  wish.  We. 
are,  therefore,  extremely  glad  to  see  so 
important  au  assistant  to,  and  so  useful 
a compendium  of  the  duties  and  powers, 
of  peace-officers  published.  W it  h respect 
to  the  correctness  of  its  execution,  it  is, 
perhaps,  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  has 
been  approved  by  our  learned  friend 
Mr.  Const,  and  that  much  assistance 
Iras  been  derived  from  Mr.  Coi.quhoux’s 
more  comprehensive  “ Treatise  of  the 
Office  and  Duties  of  a Constable:’’  and 
further,  that  Mr.  Moser  had  so  high  au 
opinion  of  its  utility,  thathcread  many 
parts  of  it  in  the  course  of  delivering 
his  charge  to  the  constables  and  head- 
boroughs  of  the  district  of  Shoreditch, 
very  soon  after  its  publication. 

Poems  upon  several  Subjects,  by  J\Irs. 
llijf.  Small  8vo. 

Tuom  the  local  nature  of  most  of 
these  poems,  it  would  not  appear  that 
they  had  been  written  with  a view  to 
publication  ; and  wc  find,  by  her  pre- 
face, that  “ they  are,  in  fact,  offered 
merely  to  give  an  opportunity  to  a ge- 
nerous public  of  aiding  the  exertions  of 
a mother , towards  educating  her  chil- 
dren, during  the  auxious.period  oftheir 
father's  absence.” 

In  aid  of  so  laudable  a design,  we  are 
glad  to  perceive  a pretty  numerous  list 
of  subscribers.  Of  the  merits  of  the  poe- 
try our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves, from  the  following  samples  : 

“An  APOLOGY  for  WRITING  POETRY. 
“ In  vain  against  the  muse’s  charms 
I’ve  tried  to  interpose  niv  will  ; 

She  stole  me  from  »ny  nurse’s  arms, 

And  holds  me  in  her  bondage  still. 

What  tho’  she  ne’er  my  humble  head 
Crown'd  with  the  laurel  or  the  Lay, 

Each  simple  flow ’ret  of  the,  mead 
She  twines  around  my  rustic  lay. 

The  briar  rose  wild,  the  primrose  pale. 

The  hair-bell,  and  the  vi’iet  blue; 

The  snowy  lily, of  the  vale. 

And.  woodbine  sweet,  she  gives  me  too. 


These  o’er  life’s  rugged  path  to  fling. 

Is  her  delight,  with  lavish  hand  ; 

While  Fancy,  ever  on  the  wing. 

Transferrins  them  with  Iter  magic  wand,. 

Love  is  the  briar-rose,  wild  and  sweet, . 

That  in  youth's  guy  and  vivid  morn, 
leather'd,  thoughtless  of  the  cheat, 

Nor  knew  the  fiow’r  conceal’d  a thorn. 

The  primrose  pale,  in  sober  vest, 

F it  emblem  seems  ot  prudence  rare  . 

Aw  hile  I wore  it  on  my  breast, 

But,  ah  I not  long  retain’d  it  there. 

The  hair-hell,  that  with  head  reclin’d 
Courts,  not  the  passing  stranger’s  care. 

Calls  modest  merit  to  my  mind, 

Sweet  as  this  flow’r  that  scents  the  air. 

The  hlygemM  with  morning  dew., 

That  seeks  its  spotless  Tor.m  to  hide, 

Thee,  Chastity,  presents  to  i lew, 

Woman’s  chief  charm: — her  noblest  pride. 

See  round  the  elm  the  woodbines  twine, 

And  deck  it  with  their  fragrant  charms: 

I am  the. elm,  the  woodbines  mine, 

Clasp’d  in  my  children’s  circling  arms. 

Vain  then  th’  attempt  to  break  my  chain. 

For  while  mv  breast  thus  warmly  glows. 
The  muse  will  o’er  my  reason  reign,  ' 

Nor  leave  me  till  my  life  shall  close.”' 

" INVOCATION  TO  THE  SHADE  OF 
THOMSON. 

“ Shade  of  my  favVite  hard!  oh,  that  my. 
in  a sc 

Could  catch  the  inspiration  of  thy  sons! 
Painted  hy  thee,  the  mtid  etherial  spring 
To  my  enraptin’d  mind  appears  more  fair; 
The  glowing  summer  brighter  beauty  wears; 
The  mellow  autumn  richer  tints  assumes; 

And  e’en  stern  winter  charms,  describ’d  by 
thee. 

Oh  ! come,  and  with  thy  tender  touching 
strain, 

Teach  me  to  sing;  alike  tome  the  theme,. 

Be  it  of  love  ; that,  with  a master’s  hand, 

T'liy  pen  has  pictur’d  in  thy  closing  spring : 

Or  soft  compassion  ; that  shall  call  i lie  tear. 
Offender  pity  from  the  glisl’ning  eye,  . 

At  recollection  of  Amelia’s  fate. 

Or  resignation  ; that  with  sainted  smile 
Awaits,  with  confidence,  the  sure  reward  ' 

Of  patient  virtue,  still ’ring  for  a time. 

Like  thy  Lavinia,  lovely,  young,  and  good. 
Or  if  not  these  will  lure  thee,  mudi-lov’d 
hard, 

Then  come,  array’d  in  horror’s  gloomy  garb, 
And  I will  meet  thee  still;— and  learn  of  thee 
To  freeze  the  spirits  with  a talc  like  thine. 

Of  him  who,  warm* ring  in  the  drifted  snow, 
Saw  death  at  hand,  yet  could  not  ’scape  hif. 
power ; 

And  frantic  with  the  thought  of  heme,  and 

life. 
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Description  of  the  Swards  presented  to  Cep-tain  Rogers. 


‘Coni  from  liis  grusp,  sunk  in  the  snow  en- 
tomb’d ; 

Nor  saw  wife,  children,  or  his  cottage,  more, 
lint  rather  let  me  choose  thy  winter  ; such 
As  thou  hast  heifer  drawn  it  at  its  close. 
When  ili y pure  mind,  amidst  the  tempests 
drear 

That  darken  life,  look’d,  and  beheld  thy  God 
Enthron’d  in  justice,  wisdom,  mercy,  love  : 
TV  unbounded  spring  which  thou  hast  there 
describ’d. 

Following  the  wmterofa  well-spent  life, 
Shall  rather  tempt  my  soul  to  rise  to  thee. 
And  praise  my  Maker  in  a hymn  like  thine, 
Titan  call  thee  back  to  scenes  of  guilt  and 
woe.*’  , 

« ON  THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR. 

« VVhen  Nelson  tell,  each  poet  tried  his 
lays, 

'Sadi  gave  to  valour  the  just  meed  of  praise  ; 
Hut  why  were  left  unsung  the  brave  who 
died. 

With  equal  courage  fighting  by  his  side  ? 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  ROGERS, 

WE  are  gratified  to  find  that 
our  biographical  sketch  of  this 
o-allant  officer,  in  our  last  number,  has 
afforded  satisfaction  to  our  correspond- 
ents; and  as  some  of  them  are  desirous 
of  having  a description  of  the.  devices  on 
the  two  superb  swords  which  were  pie- 
sented  to  him,  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  complying  with  their  request.  The 
first  sword  was  presented  to  Captain  Ro- 
gers, by  a society  of  gentlemen  at  Bir- 
mingham, called  “ the  Loyals,  and 
was  made  at  the  manufactory  of  .Messrs. 
Woltcy  and  Co.  of  that  town 

Description  of  the  Devices  on  the  first 
Sword. 

The  upper  locket  of  the  scabbard  is 
composed  of  ancient  arms,  among  w Inch 
are  conspicuous  a quiver  full  ol  arrows, 
the  fasces,  aud  a shield  ; emblematic  of 
the  strength , the  sajcty,  unit  the  union 
of  Burr, 'ns  ; in  the  midst  a.  dragon  (an 
. emblem  of  the  great  power  of  France, 
applied  to  evil  purposes)  is  writhing  as 
in  pain  ; the  tail  of  the  monster  forms  a 
ring  for  the  swivel  of  the  sword  belt. 

The  middle  locket  is  a naval  trophy, 
in  which  is  introduced  an  c.nchor  aud 
cable,  a piece  of  ordnance,  a rudder, 
the  trident,  British  colours,  pendants, 
boarding-pikes,  sabres,  &zc.  enriched 
with  paitrt  branches  and-  wreath*  ot  laii- 
rel  aud  oak  : in  the  centre  is  a shield, 
ujsunwhieh  is  engraved  the  inscription : 


Britannia's  t-ars  were  to  l lie  hero  due, 

Tne  nation  mourn’d  him,  and  I wept  for 
you  : 

Ye  all  hud  friends,  within  whose  little  sphere 
Each  was  a Nelson  to  his  country  dear. 

Oh  ! that  my  muse  could  hold  ye  up  to  fame, 
And  from  oblivion  snatch  each  gallant  name  ? 
But  why  that  wish  ? Within  some  faithful 
breast 

Each  name  is  treasur’d,  and  each  form  im- 
prest. 

What  tl.o’  your  bodies,  to  the  silent  deep 
Committed,  ’till  the  last  great  day  shall 
sleep  ; 

When  the  lad  trumpet  calls  the  dead  to  rise, 
And  countless  millions  till  the  vaulted  skies ; 
When  ranks,  distinctions,  shall  be  laid  aside, 
And  only  good  and  ill  mankind  divide, 
Justice  to  all  tli'  impartial  Judge  shall  give  ; 
The  bad  shall  fall,  the  just  lor  ever  live. 

Then  mav  his  crews  their  gallant  Nelson  join. 
Willi  him  partake  of  joys  immortal  and  di- 
vine.” 


WINDSOR  CASTLE  PACKET. 

“ To  Capt.  Wm.  ROGERS,  from  a 
few  Friends  in  Birmincham,  Admirers 
of  the  undaunted  Courage,  Perseverance, 
and  Skill,  displayed  by  him  in  the  Cap- 
ture of  the  Genii  French  Privateer.” 

The  chape  is  in  three  compartments ; 
the  point  is  composed  of  rich  ornamental 
foliage;  the  centre  is  a military  trophy, 
itt  which  is  introduced  a terrestrial  sphere, 
indicating  the  vast  theatre  upon  which, 
by  means  of  her  naval  superiority,  Eng- 
land is  enabled  to  carry  on  a war.  The 
top  is  a voting  eagle  grasping  the  ful- 
nu'ii,  and  looking  steadily  at  t he  sun- 
beams, with  the  motto,  “ clariora 

ASPECTANS.” 

Surrounding  the  scabbard  is  a border 
of  oak-leaves  and  acorns,  of  beautiful 
and  highly-finished  workmanship;  and 
at  the  back  of  it  is  a succinct  account-  of 
the  engagement  between  the  Windsor 
Castle  and  the  Genii. 

The  whole  of  the  embellishments  are 
embossed  in  higli  relief,  and  richly  giit. 
The  ground  is  blued  steel. 

The  guard  of  the  hilt  is  a rich  trophy 
of  arms,  with  flic  rose,  thistle,  and' 
shamrock  intertwined.  1 he  gripe  is 
ebony  inlaid  with  oak  leaves  and  acorns, 
as  on  The  edges  of  the  scabbard,  and 
on  the  pummel  is  seated  the  British 
lion. 

The  back  of  the  hilt  is  composed  of 
antique  ornaments.  The  whole  in  high 
relief,  aod  of  excellent  workmanship. 
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Description  of  the  Swords  presented  to  Captain  Rogers. 


The  designs  upon  (lie  biade  are  on 
each  side  in  succession,  as  described  be-- 
low  : 

OV  ONE  SIDE. 

An  English  man  of  war,  the  bulwark 
ami  pride  of  the  country. 
Britannia  viclrix,  sealed  upon  a throne, 
grasps  a spear  supporting  a cap  of 
liberty,  and  rests  her  right  baud  upon 
a shield,  whilst  Victory  hovering  in 
the  air,  crowns  her  with  laurel;  in 
the  back  ground  is  a lion  and  the 
prow  of  an  ancient  galley,  an  emblem 
of  her  naval  dominion. 

COURAGE. 

A naval  crown  surrounded  by  rays  of 
glory. 

Victory  placing  a w reath  upon  a shield, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Windsor 
Castle. 

on  the  other  snip. 

The  British  lion  elevating  the  national 
ensigns,  and  treading  under  foot  those 
of  the  enemy. 

Neptune,  roused  by  the  shouts  of  Vic- 
tory, appears  riding  upon  the  waves 
in  a chariot  drawn  by*  sea-horses, 
exulting  imthe  success  ol  his  fav  ourite. 

PRUDENCE. 

An  eagle  armed  with  thunder,  and  a ser- 
pent striving  in  v ain  to  wound  him, 
allegorical  of  the  vigour  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy,  and  the  inveterate  malice 
of  France. 

Fame  seated  on  a rock,  in  the  midst  of 
the  waves,  proclaiming  the  glorious 
actions  of  British  seamen. 

The  whole  enriched  with  naval  tro- 
phies and  appropriate  ornaments  ofgolel 
upon  a blue  ground. 

The  second  sword  was  presented  to 
Captain  Rogers  bv  Messrs.  Osborn  and 
Gunby,  of  Birmingham,  sword-cutlers 
to  his  Majesty  and  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, as  a mark  of  their  respect  for 
him ; and  their  attention  in  (his  in- 
stance is  highly  creditable  to  them. 

Description  of  the  Devices  on  the  second 
Sword. 

On  the  front  of  the  guard  is  a lion 
treading  upon,  and  sufficiently  master 
of,  a seven-headed  monster;  his  right 
paw  rests  upon  ti  e head  of  the  Cock 
(France).  This.  :s  allegorical  of  England 
contending  w ith  i rat.ee,  fpairi,  Holland, 
Bussia,  i russia,  Austria,  and  Denmark  ; 
and  though  it  cannot  he  said  that  they 
are.  conquered,  they  are  kept  .at  bay. 
The  lion  looking  at  vacancy  denotes 
9 ' 


that  he  is  prepared  to  meet  any  other 
power.  _ 

The  cable  w hich  surrounds  this  orna- 
ment, and  those  on  the  blade,  are  de- 
scriptive of  naval  trophies,  &c. 


Si.vcEOur  last  account,  the  subscribers 
to  file  fund  for  rewarding  Captain  Ro- 
gers and  the  crew  of  the  vf  incisor  Castle 
tor  their  gallant  defence  of  her  against  a 
very  superior  force,  which  they  after- 
wards captured,  met  at  Lloyd’s,  to  ap- 
portion  the  money  -collected  for  that 
purpose  ; when  the  same  was  divided  in 
the  shares  mentioned  in  the  proceedings 
of  that  meeting.  Wercgrettonoticethat 
the  subscription  foil  very  short  of  our 
expectation;  as  the  courage  displayed  in 
this  action  entitled  the  captain  and  (he 
crew  to  the  marked  attention  and  ap- 
probation of  tiie  public.  The  captain 
received  his  proportion  of  the  subscrip- 
tion with  becoming  modesty,  and  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
shewn  to  him  and  to  his  crew,  who,  he 
was  convinced,  would,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity occurred,  shew  their  sense  of 
the  obligations  conferred  on  them  by  a 
steady  and  persevering  conduct  in  ihe 
defence  of  their  king  and  country.  It  also 
appeared,  that  the  Patriotic  Fund' had 
voted  Captain  Rogers  a handsome  piece 
of  plate,  value  100  guineas : and  that 
the  merchants  of  Liverpool  had  pre- 
sented him  with  a silver  vase,  of  the 
value  of  601.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
observe,  that  the  postmasters-gcneral 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  for 
their  early  attention  to  the  services  of 
tliis  young  officer,  by  appointing  him 
to  the  command  of  a packet.  Such 
conduct  cannot  f ail  to  make  a strong 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  when 
they  see,  -s  in  tliis  case,  merit  meet  its 
due  reward  X\  c understand  that  the 
subscription  is  not  closed  ; and  w e hope 
the  country  w ill  feel  the  necessity  of  be- 
stowing furl  her  pecuniary  rewards  on 
tiiose  brave  men,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  in- 
cite others  to  follow  their  spirited  ex- 
ample. If  this  sentiment  was  more  fre- 
quently acted  upon,  we  should  not  have 
to  regret  the  capture  of  so  many  valu- 
able merchant  ships  without  any  exer- 
tion to  save  them.  It  should  always  he 
recollected,  that  if  seamen  are  killed  or 
wounded  in  Ihe  defence  of  private  ships, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  serving  again, 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  them,  . 
excepting  the  very  small  allowance  they 
ma  . | erliaps  receive  from  the  Merchants* 
Seamen’s  Office. 


Poetry. 
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We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  wiih- 
»ut  noticing  the  disinterested  conduct 
of  Mr.  James  Dixon,  who,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  Captain  Rogers, 
or  any  of  the  crew,  commenced  a sub- 
scription for  rewarding  them  for  their 
bravery  in  this  action,  and  v.hicli  has 
been  divided  amongst,  and  given  to  Cap- 
tain Rogers,  the  crew,  and  the  relations 
of  those  who  died,  in  the  following  pro- 
portions, viz. 

To  Captain  Rogers  -200 

the  Widow  of  Joseph  Heilman,  } 

killed,  401 . I 60 

her  two  Children,  JOl  each.,  j 
the  Widow  o'  ThotnasDungey, '! 

killed,  301 .'.J.  \ 40 

her  Child,  101 ..J 

the  \\  idow  ofhimon  Wills,  killed  20 
theWidow  of  ffm  Roberts,  killed  20 
Joseph  Morphew,  the  Master, 

wounded 35 

Thomas  Hatcher,  ditto 25 

Michael  Tregoning,  ditto  15 

John  Thomas,  ditto 25 


£■ 

To  John  Rogers,  ditto 15 

William  lloase,  ditto lo 

George  Trevillian,  ditto 10 

Samuel  Odgers,  ditto  10 

Henry  Julian,  Mate,  not  wounded  15 
Roger  Uazell,  Boatswain,  151.  j 

his  Wife,  101 J-  40 

his  three  Children,  15l J 

Robert  Jordan,  Gunner 15 

George  Thompson,  Cook 15 

Richard  Lawrence 15 

Thomas  Perkins io 

Edward  Martin  10 

Joshua  Smith J 

Joseph  Thomas  ..  vlOl.each..  30 
Thomas  Trudgeon  J 
Edward  Trash  . . J 
Thomas Ilayman  >Boys,10l  each, CO 
William  Cherry -J 

William  Hazelll8^*’  9 

James  Allport  j fel  each  _ * ,, 

' Samuel  Tonkin  - s 

^685 


POETRY. 


TO  THE  YOUNG. 

Integer  ritie.  sctlcrisqne  jmrns 
JK'fln  eget  Mauris  jaculis  neque  arc u. 

Kcc  vi actatis graeidd  sagittis 
Fusee  I’haretrd  : 

Sire  per  Series  iter  astunsus 
Sire  t -cturiis  per  inhospitulem 
Cuucasum : r el  qua;  locu  J.ibulosus 
Lumbit  Ih/d-spcs. 

Ho  it.  li!..  l.  ode  22. 

/ E follow’rs  of  (lie  world,  wfio  seek  for  joy 
In  .cay  enfeebling  pleasure’s  dow  ry 
plant  ; 

Yet  feel  bow  soonibe  soft  delusions  cloy. 
How  hidden  thorns  create  untbought-of 
pain  : 

Who  often  waver  in  the  mad  pursuit. 

And  oft  look  back,  half  wishing  to  recede  ; 
Ob  ! let  the  muse  advance  her  humble  suit ; 
Oil  I let  her  counsel  your  career  impede  ! 

’Jis  to  i he  youthful,  open,  gen’rous  mind, 
OVrborne.  by  fashion  or  example’s  sway. 
Her  accents  of  advice  shall  be  confin’d  : 

To  hearts  like  these  advice  may  find  a way. 
Sav.why  should  gliti’ring  pleasure’s  idle  shade 
Aitracttlie  ardolirs  of  your  noble  nund  r 
Which,  if  obtain’d,  its  fancied  beauties  lade. 
Rut  disappointment  in  its  loss  you  find. 
^1!  why  should  beauty ’s  sweet  deceitful  smile 
Tempt  you  lo  revel  ui  forbidden  ch  ums  ! 
The  guilty  maid  can  never  long  begufte, 

Noi  lull  the  soul's  reproaches  in  her  arm*. 


Ah  I wherefore  seek  you  in  the  mantling  flow 
Of  laughing  bowls  to  drown  the  voice  of 
care  ! 

Still  her  half-stifled  cries  shall  bid  you  know, 
Joy  flies  the  breast,  if  virtue’s  banish'd 
there. 

Ob,  stop  your  course  ! — reflect,  consider 
well 

If  it  will  bring)  you  to  thc\  good  -you  seek  ; 

Or  a-e  the  footsteps  winch  so  swift  you  tell 
Urg’d  by  desires  illicit  as  they  're  weak  ? 

If  iliufcv  on  find  them — asyou  loveyourp  ace. 
Turn  from  the  fruitless  chase,  to  wisdom 
turn  ; 

Let  fancy’s  soul  consuming  ardour  cease, 
And  let  thy  heart  for  nobler  objects  burn. 

Think  of  thy  soul’s  nobility,  and  change 
Thy  steps  to  virtue’s  fair  exalted  height  ; 

Let  science  lure  thee  1 nro’  her  paliis  to  ranee, 
l or  these  enlarge  the  mind,  and  yield  de- 
light. 

To  guide  thee  safely  thro'  each  worldly  snare. 
Call  in  divine  religion  to  thy  aid  ; 

She’ll  smooth  the  deep-contracted  brow  cf 
care. 

And  brighten  e’en  misfortune’s  gloomy 
shade ; 

She’ll  speak  sweet  peace  withinthe  wounded 
breast;  , 

She’ll  lift  thy  thought  above  this  earthly 
sod. 

To  look,  when  life  is  o’er,  for  lasting  rest 
In  the  eternal  mansions  of  tliy  God. 


Fortry. 


CM- 

‘ih us  if  thou  dost,  the  sweet  approving  voice 

Of  thine  own  breast  shall  constant  joy  be- 
stow; 

sE* * * §en  lioavhi  will  smile  upon  thy  virtuous 
choice. 

And  give  thee  to  foretaste  its  bliss  below. 

Islington,  March  2S,  18011.  THEODORE. 

TIIE  ADIEU  TO  WOODFORD. 

TlVitfot  ett  leaving  it,  in  Orti>f>e,’-,yJ  895. 

#"fcll  ! once  happy  village,  ho.v  blest  was  the 
(lay 

When  first  t Ivy  sweet  scenes  eas’d  my 
breast  of  alarms, 

'Viren  she*  whose  lov'd  presence  reviv’d  and 
look'd  gay;. 

And  gave  to  my  cottage  and  garden'their  ■ 
charms.  i ' 

But  row  site  is  gone  to  the  realms  of  the 
dead. 

And  all  my  fond  pleasures  are  vanish'd 
amain  : 

Adieu,  hapless  Woodford’!  thy  charms  are  all 
fled, 

Nor  e’er  can  return  to  delight  me  again. 

And  thou,  cruel  death'!  can  nought -stay  tliy 
hand  ? 

See  what  havoc  thy  dart  makes  each  day- 
arid  each  hour,t 

Can  nothing  thy  malice  appease  or  with- 
stand ? 

Must  all  m.y  dear  friends  be  torn  hence  by 
thy  power  ? 

?or  the y|  loo  are  gone,  whom  -friendship 
made  dear. 

Whose  converse  delighted,  or  banish’d 
each  pain  : 

Adieu,  hapless  Woodford!  receive  my  sad 
tear, 

I ne’er  can  return,  and  be  happy  again. 

And  what- can  I say-,  sir/  to  your  cruel  part. 

Who,  feeling  no  pity,  increas’d  all  our 
gi;ief, 

Who  stole  from  our  village  the  prjde  of  each 
ha-rt  i| 

To  vjt pm  y»«  look’d  up,  as  our  hope  and 
relief. 

?or  since  she  is  gone,  all  around  us  seem 
dead, 

!No  comfort  or  fropo  now  to  cheer  us  re- 
tiiaia. 

Adieu,  hapless  ‘endf  ord'l  thy  charms  are  all 
fled, 

Nor  e'er  can  return  to  delight  me  again. 


* Mrs.  Day. 

t Mr.  Grove,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rnilces,  Mrs. 
Jlillersdon,  Mr.  Matthew,  Mr.  Leggo,  Mr. 
I’oole,  Mrs.  Godfrey,  Mrs.  Rocklift’e,  Mr. 
Eggers,  and  many  others,  arc  all  dead  within 
a .short  time. 

J Mr.  and  Mrs.  Constable. 

§ Mr.  Cultuni,  son  oESir  IhomasC. 

H Miss  Eggers. 


And  ye,  hapless  few,  who  remain  on  the  spot. 

Who  knew  the  sweet  peace  that  once  glad- 
den’d iny  mind, 

Kow  chang’d  is  your  state  now ! how  wretched 
your  lot ! 

For  nought  hut  despair  has  fate  left  you 
behind. 

Adieu’!  lor  thy  scenes  bring  to  mind  the  lost 
dead, 

And  all  the  fond  friendships  that  once  had 
such  cliarnis. 

Adieu,  hapless  Woodford!  thy  comforts  are 
fled, 

Thou  ne’er  can  restore  my  lost  friends  to 
my  arms. 

T.  DAY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

. -sin,  ' London,  < April  7. 

The  gentlemen  who  are.  the  subjects  of  the 
following  poem  have  both  paid  the  great 
debt  which  nature  exacts  from  mortality. 
If  you  think  it  deserves  to  be  snatched 
from  the  wreck,  being  the  production  of 
' one  of  t lic-ni,  vou  will  honour  it  with  a 
place  m your  poetical  oho  ; which  will 
oblige 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 


‘CONVERSATION  ON  A GREY  HAIR. 

IFriften  in  Edinburgh,  bp  the  late  Edmund 
Li.cn Mi  ni-:,  Esq.  formerly  Member  for 
M’orcester ; and  addressed  bp  him  to  Mrs. 
•Bavlkv,  requiring  that  Lady's  Answer. 

“ "^/ErTIAT  rudeness,  Ilenry  !”  said  Be- 
linda’s brow, 

When  from  her  braid  he  pluck’d  a single 
hair. 

Take  it  again,’’  he  cried  ; “ *tis  white  as 
snow  : 

“ I wonder’d  how.thc  d — 1 it  got  there.” 

“ Evil  communication,  sir  ; of  you 

Doubtless  I caughtthat  venerable  stray.” 

“Of  me’!  by  Juno.!  that’s  a goo  I one  too — * 

’Twou'd  reach  from  here  to  Ja.au  Fernan- 
des’ Bay.” 

“ Prodigious  hair/’  said  Lechmcre,  “ o’er 
the  wave 

Throw  thy  translucent  streams  of  silvery 
light  ; 

Then  may  the  gallant  tar  the  tempest  brave. 
Bless  ihv  soil  ray,  and  hail  the  tuiLid 
night.” 

Belinda  now — she  throws  the  hair  on  high — 
“ J3e  pale,  ye  planets  ! mark  the  rising 
ray ! 

The  k air  of  Berenice  shall  quit  the  sky  ; 

And  this  shall  ’lume  the  space  to  mock  the 
day. 


* 


Major  Bay-ley  was  a crop. 


Pttetrzp, 


" Be  bid  ve  trows  of  dark  catila  brown. 
Despurt  no  longer — still  remain  uncurl'd — 
A. single  hair  chlfuses  light  around,  , 

And,  when  the  nioun  is  absent,  gilds  the 
world.” 

Twas  thus  she  spoke,  and  with  a smile  re- 
tir’d, 

TJic  laughing  bard  commemorates  the 
hour; 

But  were  a moral  to  tiie  lay  desir’d, 

Belindas  happu'rlancy  mocks  liispow’r. 

THE  l.lBV’s  ANSWER. 
Tooflatt’ring  bard,  th’  applausive  lav  forbear, 
When  roses  bloom,  the  with’lmg  violets 
die  ;*' 

And  the  pale  primrose,  gemm’d  with  morn- 
ing's tear. 

Still  folds  her  beauties  from  the  fervid  sky. 

Dow  then  may  I advenl’roHS  dart  abroad  ? 

The  proudest  flow’rot  of  my  brightest  day 
Would  faint  and  wither,  by  thy  pow’r.oVr- 
aw'd, 

And  fall  unnotic’d  from  the  drooping  spray. 

In  youth,  the  opening  hawthorn  buds  were 
mine, 

And  of  ns  daisies  too  I stripp’d  the  vale  ; 
An  infant  vot’fy  of  the  immortal  Aiiie, 

In  artless  phrase  I.told  my  artless  tale. 

I read  it  o’er — I read  thy  lavish  praise. 

But  merit  not  the  hale  that  praise  inspires;  ■ 
Tiie  envied  subject  of  thy  lavish  lays 

More  clr  rm’J  than. Halter'd  lrotu  the  scene 
retires. 

“ Of  me  the  moral  lay  !" — too  arduous  task — 
Around  thy  laurels  Jet  this  tendril  twine  ; 
Amid  the  sun  of  favour  still  to  bask. 

For  taste  and  fancy  guard  wbate’er  is -thine. 

To  liie,  when  life's  lov’d  lip  of  ruby  glow 
Shall  lose  that  vermeil,  sense-awakening 
hue,. 

And  pallid,, cold,  distent,  with  recent  woe, 
Shall  teach  the  slumb’riug  soul  to  live  anew. 

In  silence  eloquent- — and  time-blanrfn’d  hair. 
How  many  sportive  day  shave  pass'll  aw  a-v 
Yon  warn  me — and  awake  reflection's  tear — 
Oh,  may  my  belter  life  begin  to  day  ! 


OX  TIIE  MUSICAL  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
AT  BATH. 

“ ]VTOURNT  ! mourn  !”  cry  the  nymphs 
of  the  spring, 

“ Our  waters  no  longer  will  pass; 

The  syren  refuses  to  sing, 

And  each  connoisseur  brays  like  an  ass.'’ 


■•■Say,  luil'ring  rose,  where  hast  thou  been? 
Awake  thy  flush,  inflame  the  scene  ! 

Thee  all  our  creeping  violets  eye, 

Attd  kiss  thy  feet,  adore,  and  die. 

1)'  Israeli. 


005 

“ We  shall  all  feel  the  emvcl  or  sttme. 

Our  fair  will  no  more  ho  diitrctii* ; 

I doubt  whether  tsars  will  atone  1” 

Cries  the  leader,  in  accents  pathetic. 

That  shrill  C /.tala si  is  hoarse, 

We  learn  Irom  Ravzzini’s  indiction  ; 

A GENER  AL  WO C 11  N l .NO , of  course. 

Must  mark  our  scourg’d  city’s  affliction. 
Buth*  April  1,1110.1.  ‘ BL  ADU1>. 


LONICERY— HO.NT.Y-SUCKLE. 


by  j a vt se 'intact,  esu. 


T.TOW  Vwect  to  range  o'er  Flora’s  fragrant 

f.ed. 

And  taste  tiie  odours  that  around  are  spread  ; 
Ami  at  the  dawu  of  morn,  wln-u  zi  pli  vrs  play, 
filiale  the  perfume  of  luxuriant  May. 

See  bees  in  swarming  clusters  hither  fly. 

And  to 4 licir  work  with  fervent  ardour  ply  ; 
On  < v'ry  Aow’rthev  fix, .from  each  they  bring 
1 lie  precious  treasures  ol  the  hloominaspring. 
Here  nature  pours  her  lavish  sweets  around. 
And  I.on.ct  ra  scents  the 'garden  round. 
Attractive  shrub  ! that  boldly  mantles  high. 
In  end  ue  wreathes,  to  l.i-s  the  azure  sky, 
llenf  reign,  thro’  nature's  walk,  the  queen 
Of  ov'ry  fragrant  line  that  scents  the  green. 
E'er  round  the  oak  in  wanton  circles  grow. 
And  in  rfuuie  e'er  the  rich  parterre  below  ; 

Or  : rent  ..  :hv  sweetness  round  some  stalelv. 


dine, 

Some  gorgeous  palace,  cr  some  peasant's, 
ho  ne ; 

And,  ns  with  ov'ry  breeze,- 1 It v sweets  afonrtde 
D i If  use  ihtir  fragrance  o’er  the  scented) 
ground. 

May  e’er  loose  sweet*  in  fuse  a sofl'ning  bairn,. 
Sooth  cv'rv  care,  and  ev’-ry  passion- culm. 
Bigods,  March  3l,  lflOS" 


FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  GARC1JLASO-. 

"VTE  crystal  streams  tliat  thro’ the  valltes- 

-*■  glide ; 

Ye  trees,  reflected  on  the  ^l.uajK  tide  ; 

Ye  verdant,  cool,  seque^TT '.iTWWIewy  meads; 
Birds,  l hat  lament  aiu.i®he  t a tglerl  shades ; 
Ivy,  th>n,  climbing  to  the  topmost  bough, 

Dost  on  the  bosom  of  the  grove  repos.-p 
Erewlnle  I roam’d  as  ear  jle.ssly  as  thou, 

A stranger  to  my  present,  countless  woes. 
All  ! then — accompanied  by  sweet  Content, 
Amid  your  solitudes  I,. peaceful,  stray’d, 

Oi  t muttering  way  ward  lancies,  as  I- went 
With  cheerful  recollections  thro’  your 
shade . _ 

Now  doom’d,  alas  ! for  ever  to  lament 

That  flowers  ol  youthful  joy  sosoonshould 
fade  1 

Eecclcs.  Si 
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LINES, 

WRITTEN  IN  CHURCH-YARD. 

/"IFF  wand'rinz  o’er  ibis  sacred  grmjnd. 
With  pensive  stop  and  slow, 

From  its  dull  scenes  in v mind  I, as  found 
Unceasing  pleasure  time. 

Each  object  which  arrests  the  sight 
With  melancholy  gloom, 

Prepares  the  soul  to  think  aright 
Of  its  last  awful  doom. 

The  letter’d  stone  here  shews  the  date 
When  one  in  early  age, 

By  slow  disease,  or  cruel  fate. 

Left  life’s  deceitful  stage. 

And  here  it  tells,  with  solemn  truth. 

That,  eas’d  by  envied  Death, 

The  hoary  sage,  and  friend  of  youfh, 
Resign'd  with  joy  his  breath. 

Beneath  this  tenement  of  clay 
My  gentle  Anna  sleeps  • 

The  consort  of  my  infant  way 
The  tomb  relentless  keeps. 

I saw  the  subtle  poison  spread 
Throughout  her  lovely  frame  ; 

I saw  Consumption  rear  its  head. 

And  take  unerring  atm. 

But  she  is  gone  ! — my  dearest  friend. 

My  only  joy  is  flown  ; 

With  resignation  may  I bend 
Before  lb’  Almighty’s  throne  ! 

Thro’  chequer’d  life  may  her  just  way 
My  ev’ry  action  guide  ! 

That  when  I die,  the  world  may  say, 

Like  her  he  liv’d  and  died.  • J.  J.  C. 


EPITAPH 

o.v 

JOHN  BY  WATER, 

Who  wus  drowned  at  Highgute. 

HERE  lies  the  remains  of  Ins  relatives’ 
pride. 

By  water  by  name,  and  Bywater  he  died  ; 
Xhough"T?y water  be  tell,  yet  Bywater  he’ll 
rise, 

By  water  baptismal  attaining  the  skies. 

Beds  Marhs,  March  11,  1808.  L.  J. 

LINES, 

On  Mrs.  Mar y Ann  Titford.who  died  in  Child- 
bed, March  3,  1808. 

HARK,  the  knell  tolls  ! portentous  sounds, 
I tear  ! 

Haply  some  Mtend  grim-visag'd  death  has 
torn 

From  this  fair  earth,  from  each  connexion 
dear. 

And  loll  surviving  relatives  to  mourn. 


Too  true  tny  fears — (he  much-lov’d  Mary's 
dead — 

Ween  ev’ry  eye,  bemoan  her  fare  forlorn  ; 
Frenzied  with  pain,  her  sainted  spirit  tie  l. 
Soon  as  th’  unconscious  innocent  was  born. 

Alt.  hapless  babe  ! on  thee  no  mother  smiles, 
No  kiss  maternal  on  thy  bps  imprest  ; 

No  soothing  voice  to  soft  repose  beguiles; 
No  lood  nutritious  yields  totliee  her  breast. 

O’er  the  fierce  host,  led  on  hv  dire  disease. 
By  heaven  favour’d,  may  you  conqueror 
prove : 

Offspring  of  virtue  ! may  her  precepts  please. 
Incite  thy  heart  to  imitate  and  love. 

Wa  rtn  with  devotion,  free  from  bigot  spleen. 
Thy  mother  worshtpp’d  at  religion’s  shrine; 
To  her  hit’s  (lut  es  had  no  frowning  mien, 

Nor  forc’d  her  placid  bosom  to  repine. 

Fair  was  her  fragile  form,  unlit  to  brave  . 

This  changeful  climate,], kc.  a 'enderflow’r ; 
Mlitlc  soli  her  heart,  with  lib’ral  hand  she 

gave. 

And  brightness  spread  o’er  mis’ry’s  sha- 
dowy hour. 

Sweet  consolation  ! halm  to  sorrow  deep, 
Mary  entomb’d  was  virtue's  l’av'rite  child. 
Fond  virtuous  husband  cease,  alt  ! cease  to 
weep,  r 

And  yield  thy  soul  to  resignation  mild. 

Snatch’d  from  terrestrial  scenes  of  grief  and 
care, 

From  wasting  sorrow,  and  heart  tort’rirg 
pain, 

Midst  realms  celestial,  and  with  angels  fair 
She  Jives,  where  peace  and  rapture  cease- 
less reign. 

Solacing  thought  ! repress  your  inurni’rir.g 

siebs 

Bewailing  parents,  kindred,  friends  sincere  : 
Has  she  not  gain'd  the  bright,  th’unmortal 
prize, 

Bliss  ever  blooming  ihro’  th’  eternal  year  ? 
Port-street.  J.  S. 


ILLUSTRISSIME  via, 

Accipe  ignoti  tibi  po.  t;e  tuunusciila  ; erroribtis 
veniatn  consedas.  juvenisque,  qui  vix  sex- 
decetu  annos  vidit,  ignoscentia  relegas 
puemata.  Non  Heicule  poesens  nitore, 
non  divino  Horatii  aut  Ansteii  wstro,  mca 
carmina  exornantiir.  Ast"  llluri  Amicitias 
sanctum  et  vcnersjbile  Hitmen’’  me  quoqtte. 
tuas  landes  iniquo  tentare  carmine  jussit ; 
et  dum  ienneri  tuisqtic  laudtbus  extrema 
terrarum  lilera  resonant, 

" Et  meat  (si  quid  loqttar  audiendum) 

“ Vocis  accedel  bona  pars.’’ 


J.  D.  W. 


Pee  try. 
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AD  ILLUSTREM  J.  RIKG1UM, 

CHIP.UHOUM  CELEEEHRIMU.M. 

ODE. 

Munera  parva  tjuidtm,  at  magnum  testantur 
amor  art’.  - Vucil. 

.......  Tati  rot 

ratvaait, 

AvStnrouxi  (vopxiov 
Aoyor,  aXaia  vou, 

Ttxcir  fATinv  Ixo rot 
Fe  erroiv  atoX iv 
<f>iXeir  0vSj50  jj.ct\Xov 
Evipyirav  argaarioiv,  «- 

pSovtrtpOv  re  )'rP*’ 

aXX’  aivov  e( 1%  xopot 

Oil  $txa  0VVCtY%fAtY<&.. 

Pindar,  2d  Olympic. 

\ UDIN  ? Qui  sonitus  auribns  irrnunt  ? 

* *-  Qua:  voces,  miseruin  mist®  ululatibus, 

, Europ®  subiio  territicant  melu 

Gentes,  cordaque  permovcnt  ? 4 

Audin  i Jam  videor  cernere  fervidos 
Heroas,  gladiori  sanguine  sordidos 
btnngentes  ; — resonant  litora  martio 

Eletu,  terraque  contremit. — 8 

Rellatorum  alii  facta  furentimu 
Stridenti  crlcbrent  carmine,  sertaqne 
Nectcnt  tciuporibus  ;■ — non  cilliarag  graves 

ilartis  conveniunt  modi.  12 

“ Nymphat,  Nostcr  Amor,”  Pierides,  metu 
PcrcuJsa',  fugiunt.ct  trepide  pelinit, 

’Qucm  digni  decorent  laude,  et  lionpribus 

.Elernis  cumulent  Ivr®.  16 

Jam,  jam  perspiciunt  turbida  litora. 

Alii  et  voce  rogant  : “ Quis  bonus  aslitit 
Mcercnti  patri®  ? Quis  bourns  cmicat 

Humani  generis  pater  ? 20 

Quis  stans  intrepido  corde  calumnias, 
Atidacesque  minus  provocat  hoslmm  ? 

Cecil  et  munilico  percitus  ambitu, 

Au.fert  temgenis  mala  ? 24 

Illitts  dccorent  tempora  (loribus 
Eormosilque  hedera  Pimpleidum  chorus ; — 
Illius  citliar®  factaque  prasdlcent, 

JJumani  generis  patris  ! 28 

Non  dux,  terrificum  militia:  deems. 

Non  crisiatus  eques,  mrbave  bellicas  : — 
Riorum  comitat  palloia  Mors  viam. 

Dura  et  subsequitur  lames.  32 

Non  qui,  luxuriis  doctus  inanibus, 

Gonsullus  vacua:  slat  sapienti® 
liorum  vana  perit  gloria,  fiimaque 

Virtus  noiuina  rejicit.  3(5 

Sed  qui  deiptciens  munera  drvitnm, 
i'unestis  liominum  pra-bet  opem  malis; 

Yitara  pacidcis  excolit  ardbus, 

Gemis  vinclaque  sublevat. 

Vos  ergo,  celebres,  litoris  Anglici 
Splendor  ! Vos  medici,  tuque,  salutifer 
Ringi,  perpetua:  maeuia  gloria: 

Scandetis  pede  prospero.  44 

Turop.  Mag.  Vel.  LlII.  April,  1808. 


En  ! quali  radio  filius  prainet 
Sabrina; ! rutilum  laudibus  efferet 
Noroen  posteritas,  grataque  concinet 

Vaccina?  strenuum  patrem.  * . 48 

Nec,  Ringi,  meritae  percipient  ^ua 
J.audis  facta  minus  : vivet  in  omnia 
Clarum  smcla  decus,  nescia  termifei 
Stabit  l'amaque  debit  a,. 

Mnsarum  eximiis  lauribus  etnines 
Ciogendus,  propria  lueeque  splendidns  : 

Seu  pollente  inarm  pallida  febrium  - 

Pergas  agmina  pellere  ; — ■ . 5.$ 

Seu,  fulgore  raicans,  JEgida  proferas 
\ accin®  rutilam,  dextraque,  lanceam  ' 
Divinam  quatiens,  variol®  lugam 

Invisa:  pucris  dedit.  60' 

Augusta'  miseris  turba  parentium 
Complebant  ulnlans  m®nia  fletibus, 

Et  lu'gent,  Elegis  (heu  ! niniis  irritis  !) 

Matris- vuluere  gaudium  64 

Abreptum  subita,  et  virginis  ictibus 
Mactatain  facieni jam  geniitus  sonant • 

— Trust ra  ; — non  speciem  restituit  dolor, 

S®  rani  aut  Persephonen  placaL  68 
Tn,  Ringi,  studio  grranis  Apollink 
JVIatrum  perpeluis  corda  timoribns 
Soivis,  suppeditans  scutum  adamantinum, 

Cclcsli  auxilio  potens  72 

Dilecta:  soboli  presidium  dare  : — 

Nunc  crebrc  voliteut  ebria  sanguine 
Circum  variol*  spicula  : — provocat 

Pubes  incolumis  minas.  7g 

Iudefessus  iter  carpis  in  avias 
Mendacnm  latebras,  lsetus  et  eripi.x 
Discoi  d!  legumeu  nequili* ; genus 

Eiruia  suppliciis  manu  80 

Vecors  afliciens  : — coe-'a  cobors  furat 
lusana  rabie  spargat  anibbus- 
Coinmema  inijirobitas  nisi.bus : — aiuea 

Perstat,  te  duce,  veritas.  84 

Et  seu  magnanimus  conciitiens  comas 
Invictis  domitor  viribns  msilii 
Sylvaruin  trepidis  agminibus  feriim, 

Instant em  rainitans  necem,  88 

Et  crebro  lacerat  corpora  volnerc  ; 

Da  m,  terrore  citi,  cornpiunt  fugam, 

Et  spelcea  petunt  node  recondita, 

Syivasq-ue  hand  ponetrabiles  92 

Titanis  radio  : — Sic  rapido  pede 
Vacciinc  stobdis  irruis  ho^fibiis  ; 

Nee,  pergeiis  alacer,  prielia  deseris. 

Donee  vicl;a  jacet  cobors,  9» 

Invitdque  uradus  fetrahit;  irritam 
Exhalans  rabieis,  talsaque  compitis 
Mendacis  cerebri  progpnieni  ferens, 

Nativas  tenebras  petit.  100 

Sublimi  salio,  variolam  fugans. 

Jam  vaccina  sedet  ;•  teque  perenbibus 
Victorem  probiias  laudibus  accipit.v 

Nometi  grataque  prscdicat.  •"  ‘ 104' 

Nec  tantum  medicis  ^xreditus  artibus 
Sjplendes:  atnbo  tubs  munera  graebin^ 
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Fbasbus : — Fstoniam  scire  potentiam, 

Dextraru  viribus  instruens  ; — 108 

Et  palsare  mu  mis  duTcisonte  fides  1 
Aursfo  docnt  peetine  barbiti  ; 

Atquc  os  pfsecipuit  fundere  earmma, 

SaCro  numine  percttoirr.  112 

Quara  suavi  cithari  Pieris  Handefi 
Divinain  cecinit  gloriam,  honoribus 
Laetis  commemoraiis  noroen^et  emuia 

Fulgens  splendida  Batii.  116 

An3teics,  propriis  prrdita  gratiis 
Pui  splendet  sahbus  lucida  pagina, 

Vestns  ahxiliis'matrtbus  Anghcis 

Vaccina;  recimt  dccus.  120 

Et  nnnc  agricofrs  docta  Britannicis 
Keridit  Yirgild  Musa  Georgica  : 

Heus  ! tandem  propers,  neve  diutins 

Secreturo  teneas  opus.  124 

Matris  progeniem  donee  amor  fovet 
Eerventi  gremio ; donee  imagi^m 
Ipsius  gentler  diligit,  alroaqne 

MortaJes  pietas  regit  j — 128 

Exardens  Juvenum  durn  recolit  eoTiors 
Artes  ingemias  ; Musave  pectora 
Vatuin  lasts  movet;  diimqne  levamina 

JEg  rat  is  medici  ter  on  t : — 132 

Vestris  attribuet  Candida  veritas 
Laudem  promeritis  : nil  valet  hostinm 
Mendacum  rabies,  nii  malus  impetus  : — 

— — Rnpes  seqnora  provocat.  136 
O vobis  facitis  lentaque  perfiuat 
Annorum  series;  tenia  prarbeat 
.Eternus  genitor  gandia,  terminom 

Lajtumque  acripiet  dies.  140 

Januarii  12«io,  1807. 


vor.i. 

Versus 

13.  Nymph®,  Noster  Amor,  Piertdes,  Ac 
Sic  Yirgtlitjs : 

Nymph®,  Noster  Amor,  Agaitippides 
20.  Huroani  generis  pater. 

Cicero,  aliique,  qni  civitati  Romans  pro- 
fuerunt  urhis  patres  vocabatttur.  Jlte 
igitnr  qni  toti  hiuuano  generi  benefecerit 
hand  dubio.  Human!  generis  paterappel- 
lari  meretvjr, 

34.  Consult  ns  vacate  stilt  sapientise: 

Jvic  Iloratins ; 

Jnsamentis  dam  sapiential 
Consultus  erro.  C-.nsi. 

39.  Vitam  pscifjcis  ex  colit  artibus. 

Sic  snrwnus  Poetanvni  : 

Inventis  aut  qui  vitam  excoluereper  artesu 
/Eseis,  6. 

70.  Mat -rim  perpetnis  corda  tinmribas 
Sol  vis. 

Hacc  spectant  ad  Maronis  bncoiica  : 
Perpetua  solvent  fonnidine  terras. 

92.  Sylvasque  hand  penetral>iles,&c. 

Sic  Statius. 

10~.X’:coniam  scire  potentiam. 

Sic  Virgilitis  : 

Scire  pot  estates  herbarum  artemqne  mr~ 
dendi.  .-Eniis,  12. 
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DRURY-LANE,  March  3 L— A netv 
comedy,  called  “ The  World,” 
v/as  presented  for  the  first  time.  H is 
the  production  of  Mr.  Kenny,  and  the 
principal  characters  were  thus  repre- 
sented : — 

Cheviot  Mr.  Elliston. 

Echo  Mr.  Bannister. 

Withers  Mr.  Wbqughton. 

Index  Mr.  Math  ews. 

Subtle Mr.  We-wjtzer. 

Social Mr.  Purser. 

Loiter Mr.  De  Camp. 

Dauntless.... Mr,  Palmer, 

Author  . ........... .Mr,  Russ n-L. 

Margin  ... .Mr.  Maddocks. 

Lady  Bloomfield. . . . - Mrs.  Jordan. 

Mrs.  Barclay. Mrs.  Powell. 
Eleanor  Barclay- Miss  Boyce. 

Echo  is  a young  rnan  who  bits  been  long 
sept  out' of  the  world  by  the  partiality  of  his 


parents,  and-at  length  arrives  in  town  in  or- 
der to  commence  man  of  business,  and  pay 
lus  addresses  to  Lady  Bloomfield,  a young 
ami  fashionable  widow,  whose  father,  a rich 
merchant,  had  been  indebted  to  the  father  of 
Echo  lor  his  prosperity,  young  Echo,  with 
the  best  natural  disposition,  is  led  to  imitate 
every  blockhead,  and  tall  into  ever3'  ab- 
surdity, in  order  to  make  a figure,  and  keep 
well  with  the  world.  With  this  view  he  has 
been  induced  to  abandon  Eleanor  Barclay, 
an  amiable  girl,  of  a poor  family,  to  whom  he 
bad  been  attached  jn  the  country,  and  whom 
be  deserts  in  a state  of  adversity.  Cheviot 
is  a foundling,  a dependant  from  his  infancy 
on  a Mr.  Davenant,  a man  of  fortune,  m 
Northumberland,  who  has  placed  him,  to  be 
initiated  in  trade,  with  (subtle, a gambling  and 
speculating  merchant.  The  high  spirit  of 
Cheviot  revolts  from  the  practices  of  ids  pre- 
ceptor, and  he  therefore  leaves  him,  and 
becomes  author,  rather  than  resort  to  bis 
protector  for  further  assistance;  Davenant 
having  never  admitted  him  to  his  presence. 
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he  disdains  complaining  to.him,  or  to  conti- 
nue to  be  treated  as  a mere  objected  charity. 
He  is  discovered  m London  by  Withers, 
who  bad  been  bis  occasional  visitor  in  the 
country  ; ami  britig  taxed  by  him  with  the 
restlessness  of  bis  disposition,  enters  into 
a vindication  of  his  feelings,  in  which  be 
throws  some  reproach  on  the  parents  who 
thus  deserted  him  to  a state  of  dependence 
so  repugnant  to  Ins  fadings.  A variety  of 
incidents  occur,  in  which  Cheviot  engages 
the  affections  ill  lady  {'lor, infield,  and  disco- 
vers Airs.  Barclay  and  Sais'r,  ivlroin  Me  ho 
had  deserted,  prisoners  in  the  King's  Bench. 
Their  rivaiship,  as  admirers  of  Lad  y Bloom- 
field, bring  them  into  c mention  ; and  Che-, 
viot,  by  a strung  and  planned  attack  u|ron 
the  feelings  of  Echo,  rouses  him  to  assert  an 
independence  of  sentiment,  and  follow  the 
Laudable  impulse  of  his  heart;  in  conse- 
quence ot  winch,  he  shakes  off  his  unfeeling 
and  worthless cojupiusions  and  advisers,  and 
is  restorc-d  to  his  Eleanor.  Cheviot  is  ulti- 
mately discovered  lo  be  rheson  ol  Duvenant, 
w ho,  under  the  name  of  Withers,  had  visited 
him  as  a stranger,  and  who,  principally  to 
avoid  the  odium  of  the  w orld,  as  he  was  the 
oilspring  of  an  illicit  attachment,  had  never 
avowed  him  but  as  an  object  of  charity, 
Airs.  Barclay  is  found  to  be  his  mother,  who, 
•since  she  had  been  seduced  by  Daveuant, 
had  become  the  wife  of  another.  'Hie  par- 
ties all  meet,  arid  become  reconciled,  in  the 
bouse,  through  the  benevolent  mediation  of 
Lady  Bloomfield,. to  whom  Cheviot,  though 
his  prkie  and  poverty  had  before  induced 
him  studiously  to  conceal  his  passion,  is  now 
encouraged  to  avow  it;  and  the  offending 
parties  acknowledge  the  evils  of  sacrificing 
their  peace  of  wind,  and  the  honourable 
dictates  of  conscience,  to  the  opinion  of  a 
misjudging  world. — Some  other  characters, 
and  especially  that  cif  Index  (a  bustling  good- 
humoured  oki  bachelor,  who  knows  every 
thiug  and  every  body),  are  active  in  the 
business  of  the  piece. 

This  comedy,  if  it  do  not  aspire  to 
rank  among  the  classical  dramas  of  our 
language,  is  very  superior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  similar  attempts  iu  the  present 
limes;  it  is  pleasing  and  interesting.  The 
story  is,  in  some  parts,  rather  improba- 
ble ; but  the  piece  on  thewhoiecontains 
well-imagined  incidents,  admirable  sa- 
tire, and  true  feeling.  Sir.  Ellis  ton’s 
character  suited  him  well,  being  a mix- 
ture of  gayety  and  sentiment,  and  exhi- 
bited a portrait  that  more  than  once 
reminded  us  of  that  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Savage , as  depicted  by  Dr.  John- 
son. Dauntless  and  Loiter,  two  idle 
coxcombs,  modern  loungers,  were  well 
supported  by  Messrs.  Palmer  aDd  Be 
Camp.  Mr.  Bannister,  "whose  part  was 
of  various  and  doubtful  effect,  con- 


trived, by  the  perfect  chasteness  and 
yet  irresistible  humour  of  his  whole 
performance,  to  obtain  admiration  at 
once  for  the  author  and  the  actor. 
Mrs.  Jordan,  as  a Rue  lady,  is  somewhat 
out  of  her  peculiar  sphere  of  acting; 
yet  she  gained  great  applause.  Mis* 
Boyce  was  extremely  interesting  as 
Eleanor,  and  Mr.  Mathews,  as  Index, 
deserved  unqualified  praise. 

The  comedy  was  received  with  almost 
unprecedented  applause;  and  the  fol- 
lowing Epilogue,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  production  of  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis, 
received  a proportionate  share  of  ap- 
probation ; — 

EPILOGUE. 

SjMilien  b’i  l>lr.  Elliston. 

Tor  sceue  is  clos’d — and  now  a pause  ensues 
Before  your  verdict  saves  or  damns  the  muse; 
An  awtul  pause  ! for  which  of  you  can  hear 
That  verdict  given,  and  nor  turn  pale  with 
fear  ? 

When  from  you  roof  the  doth  of  green  shall 
fait, 

W hich  from  yonr  sight  divides  us.  surely  all 
Must  leel  their  brows  with  terror',  dews  im- 
pend'd, j.  . 

To  see  the  curtain  clos’d  upon  the  World  l 
\ es,  ladies,  yes,  my  ’blood  runs  cold  to  say, 
Perhaps,  sortie  few  short  moments  foil’d  awav. 
Perhaps  those  words,  those  dreadful  wprds 
may  rend 

Your  ears  and  ours — The  World  is  at  an  end  ! 
How  shad  I ward  its  fate  ? Oh,  deign  to  hear. 
Ye  lovely  nymphs  1 my  suit  with  fav’nng 
car; 

Far  from  your  grateful  breasts  be  censure 
hyri’d, 

Twould  shock  us  all  to  hear  you  damn  the 
World  ! 

The  World,  the  adoring  World,  which  joy*  to 
view 

Its  brightest  gems  and  sweetest  flow’rsin  rov. 
Y e thrifty  lathers,  who  would  gladly  shun 
Tne  clriad  expenses  of  a travelling  son, 

Alow  clear  your  brows,  and  be  your  puncs 
furl'd. 

Here  for  six  shillings  all  may  tee  the  World! 
And  you,  ye  dashing  darues  1 whose  ruling 
pass' tori 

Is  to  collect  at  routs, the  mob  of  fashion. 

And  see  all  London  in  your  chambers 
cram  m’d. 

Crash'd,  crowded,  squeez'd,  squash’d, jolt®!, 
jostled,  jamm’d. 

When  beau  to  belle,  and  belle  lo  beau  op- 
poses 

The  war  of  elbows,  and  die  shock  of  noses ; 
Where  none  can  tell  (so  close  their  union’s 
grown) 

Which  is  his  neighbour’s  nob,  or  #bich  his 
oivn ; 

Oh  ! if  a crowd’s  your  wish,  to  Drury-lane 
Drive — nightly  drive — nor  fear  to  drive’  !n 
ram 
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While  our  play  . lives:  behold  your  proper 
.sphere  ! - . 

For  rest  assur’d. you’ll  say,  the'  World  is  here. 
You  all,  no  doubt,  have  often  sougcl  to  view, 
In  Fancy  's  glass,  what  the  World  thinks  of 
you, ; 

But  now  <ve’ll  know,  from  Gallery,  Boxes, 

Fit, 

Not  what  it  thinks  of  you,  but  what  you, 
think  of  it. 

If  o’ef  y.6ur  bosoms  self-love  holds  it  sway. 
You’ll  surely  shew  some  mercy  to  this  play; 
^pressing  hiss  and  hoot,  and  cough  and 
, groan, 

lor  kfto*v,  this  drama’s  fate  involves  your 
own'. 

Then  while  applause  our  anxious  douhts 
dispels, 

Applaud,  ye  beaux  ! make  them  applaud, ye 
belles  ! 

IVrr  if  with  frowning  faces  now  we  sever, 

We  all  to-night  shall  leave  the  World for  ever ! 

Covent  Garden,  Jlarch  31.  A bur- 
lesque MeFo-drgma,  called,  “ Bonifa- 
cto  and  Bridgetina  ; or.  The  Knight 
of  the  Hermitage;  or.  The  IVindmill 
Turret ; or,  The  Spectra  of  the  A orth 
East  Gallery,"  was  performed  for  the 
first  tithe ; the  Dramatis  Persona:  being 
as  fpllp.w  : — 


Sir  Hildebrand  (the 

Tonight  of  the  .Her- 1 

’milage  

Bortifa  ctO  (his  Nephew) 
PoignVifdb  (Lieutenant 
, of  Banditti)  . . . .. . . 

Nicholas  (&  Rustic  af- 
gached  to  Sir  Hilde- 
brand   ' 

And  theBaronSacripan-' 
dos  (a  reputed  Wi- 1 
zard,  and  Captain  pf( 
Rinditti)  . .......  % 

First  Gliampion. . . . . . " 

Second  Champion  .... 

First  Young  Bdrtil'ace. . 
Second  Young  Ronifoce 


Mr.  Simmons. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 
Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Liston.  . 

Mr.  Farley. 

Mr-. Bologna, jun. 
Mr.  Grimaldi. 
Miss  M.  Bristow. 
Miss  Goodwin. 


Babet  (Mistress  of  Bo- 7 at  t 
nifacio) J Mrs.  Liston. 

Village  Lasses,  the... . . Misses  Adams. 

A coupe  conversation,  supposed  to  pass  in 
the  box-lobby  between  the  author,  box-book- 
keeper, an<^  one  of  the  aud,i<?(tce,  js  intrp-. 
duced  by  way  of  Frf.lude,  to  iuforijji  the 
public  what  species  of  farce  they  are  io  ex- 
pect. From  this-we.easily  anticipate  a tra- 
vesty, after  the  manner  of  Tom  Ttiiimb  the 
Great*  or  Clircfnonhgtonthologos. . 

The  piece' then  commences  with  a view  of 
a castle,  forest,  arid  hermitage,  where  Sir  Hil- 
debrand, in  monk  heroics,,  informs  his  confi- 


dant, Nicholas,  that  a sorcerer  has  robbed 
him  of  his  daughter,  his  nephew,  and  Ins 
castle — the  recovery  of  these,  and  the  subju- 
gation of  the  tyrant  wizard,  form  the  ground- 
work of  the  succeeding  scenes;  in  which  we 
are  presented  with  every  species  of  pa- 
geantry and  splendor  usually  exhibited  in 
pieces  of  a moresenoSs  nature  ; interspersed 
with  robbers,  enlivened  with  caves  and  spec- 
tres, and  finishing  with  a combat  and  confla- 
gration. 

This  is  professedly  an  attempt  to  cure 
the  present  taste  for  melo-dramas.  The 
idea  of  it  is  taken  from  the  French  of 
Mons.  Martainville,  who,  most  proba- 
bly, borrowed  it  from  our  Critic:  it  is 
in  some  parts  diverting  enough  ; hut  on 
the  whole  very  inferior  in  merit  to  those 
performances  of  a similar  kind  which  we 
have  mentioned.  Unless  very  well  exe- 
cuted, these  are  dangerous  experiments. 
This  farce  had  the  assistance  of  most  ex- 
pensive scenery  and  decoration  i and  yet 
if  the  selection  of  popular  airs  had  not 
pleaded  at  intervals  for  the  piece,  the 
impatience  of  the  audience  would,  we 
think,  have  overcome  their  love  of  show, 
tothetotaldiscomfitureofMr.  T.  Dibdin, 
the  avowed  author.  Much  disapproba- 
tion was  expressed  during  tile  second 
act ; and  its  run  since  lias  much  ex- 
ceeded our  expectation. 

Simmons,  Liston,  Blanchard,  Farley, 
and  Mrs.  Gibbs,  deserve  great  praisefor 
their  several  exertions. 

Covent  Garden,  April  21, — Shak- 
speare’s  comedy  of  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Heron  a wras  produced  at  this  theatre, 
after  lying  on  the  shelf  above  forty 
years.  This  play,  which  contains  beau- 
tiful imagery,  pointed  dialogue,  and 
chaste  humour,  was  also  loaded  (to  suit 
the  false  taste  of  the  times  in  wJiich  it 
was  first  brought  upon  the.  stage)  with  a 
multitude  of  disgusting  deformities, 
many  of  which  the  hand  of  Mr.  Kemble 
has  lopped  away.  Some  of  thelanguage 
of  the  origibal  comedy  is  ridiculously 
inflated ; much  of  the  colloquy  is  made 
up  of  the  vilest  puns ; and  the  wit  is 
here  and  there  tinctured  with  obscenity. 
Most  of  these  defects  in  the  new  edition 
have  been  expunged  ; but  some  how  or 
othey  the  audience  did  not  seem  al- 
together prepared  to  enjoy  the  treat 
that  was  set-  before  them,  though:  it 
extorted  much  applause  at  limes'. 

The  performance*  particularly  that  of 
the  principal  characters,  was,  through- 
out, admirable.  Kemble  portrayed 
the  generous  gnd  manly  Valentine  in  a 
masterly  style,  though  he  lacked  some- 
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thing  of  the  srtfoothness  of  the  courtly 
lover,  and  did  not  appear  in  perfect 
good  health.  Pope’s  Prole  us  was  eq  unity 
correct.  Miss  Norton  and  Miss  Smith 
were  extremely  animated  in  Silvia  and 
Julia  ; and  Liston,  M linden,  and  Plan- 
chard,  were  irresistibly  comic  in  lhurio, 
Ijimcc,  and  Speed.  This  plav  is  splen- 
didly got  up,  iu  regard  to  decorations 
and  scenery  ; but  we  arc  apprehensive 
that,  like  some  other  late  revivals,  it 
will  not  turn  out  greatly  productive  to 
the  treasury  of  the  theatre. 

Drdry-la.ve,  April  22.— After  the 
comedy  of  “ The  World”  a new  ballet 
of  action,  called  “ Caractacus,”  was 
presented  for  the  first  time.  The  over- 
ture, chorusses,  -&c.  by  Mr.  Dishop; 
the  action  of  the  ballet,  dances,  He. 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D’Egville. 

CHARACTERS. 

ANCIENT  I*  HI  IONS. 

Caractacus  (the  General)  Mr.  D’Fcvri-LT. 


C|«  Mr.  Rohkkt. 

H,.„ho Miss'C.  Bristow. 

j-htgar r Master  N'ont.iu 

Cadwal A Master  Wai  t \ck. 

Oswald Master  BiTistow. 

Mildred  ("the  High  Priest)  .Mr.  Coo  si. 

Madur  (the  Chief  Bard).  Mr.  Smith. 
F.ilielinde Airs.  Sharp. 

Isla Alias  Ga  v TOM. 

ROMANS. 

Caesar Mr.  Cuanfield. 

Claudius.. Air.  I’ishek. 

Drusus Mr-  Male. 

Marcus. ......  ........Air.  Laurent. 


Officers,  Druids,  Virgins,  &c. 

THE  STORY. 

PART  L 

Scene — The  sacred  grocesof  Mona,  bp  nioon- 
hVfct;  an  attar  placed  beneath  un  aged  oak, 
prepared  for  the  sacrifice. 

The  bards  appear,  and  by  their  songs  sum- 
mon their  brethren  to  attend  the  ceremony  ; 
they  assemble  from  the  various  caverns,  and 
begin  the  rites.  Isla  (a  virgin  intended  for 
tlie,sacri<icej  is  led  on  by  her  friend,  Etlie- 
Inide,  followed  by  a train  of  youths  and  vir- 
gins, lamenting  the  fate  of  their  lovely  com- 
panion. The  cereriiony  is  for  a while-  sus- 
pended by  the  arrival  of  Ulvvy,  the  lover 
of  Isla.  who  otters  himself  a willing  victim  to 
save  his  mistress.  Tins  is  rejected  by  the 
priests  ;■  Modred,  the  chief,  extends  his  arm 
to  strtkd  the  fotti‘1  blow  ;-  he  is  prevented  by 
Hertgo,  a Child, : the-  son  of  CiraCtactiS,  who  is 
chided  by  the  prtests  ; they  prepare  to  com- 
plete their  intentions,  "when  Caradtaeus  ap- 
pears ; he  expresses  indignation  at  their  la- 
iuttitaa  purpose i fortids  ttnv  proceeding. 


S-M 

nssiirine  them  the  gods  arc  not  gratified  by 
such  oblations;  that  fervent  prayers  alone 
arc  wanting  to  appease  the  Deity.  Dancing 
and  sports  succeed  : Ilengo  wrestles  with  and 
vanquishes  his  young  companions,  obtaining 
a horn  as  ihe  prize  of  conquest.  Marcus,  h 
Roman  officer,  is  brought  in  guarded  ; he 
threatens  Garactacus,  who  indignantly  re- 
gards his  menaces,  and  orders  him  to  be  con- 
fined. The  assembly  appear  terrified  at  the 
threats  of  the  Roman.  Caractacus.  endea- 
vouring to  dispel  their  alarm,  bids  them  con- 
fide in  him.  The  Britons,  assembled  in  arms, 
and  headed  by  Caractacus,  address  the  gods, 
and  swear  to  guard  the  freedom  of  their  na- 
tive land.  Ida  and  Elhelmde  enter;  the 
ltomans  conceal  themselves!  but  presently 
advance  and  seize  them,  and  are  bearing 
them  away,  when  Ilengo  appears,  and, suicid- 
ing bis  born,  they  are  surrounded  by  the 
lfritons,  who  bind  and  prepare  to  shoot  tjietu, 
which  Caractacus’  arrival  prevents;  flu. ex- 
presses scorn  at  their  conduct,  orders  them  Tv- 
be  released,  and  sutlers  them  to  depart. 
Caractacus  enters  in  de-pair  at  finding  him- 
soffitoserted.  Hvngo  appe.irs,and  encourages 
bis  lather.  The  grove  is  fired  ill  several 
places  by  the  Romans.  Uhvy  enters,  and 
intimates  the  only  chance  of  safety  is  iti 
dying  to  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain : they  are  surrounded  by  the  Ramans. 
Caractacus,  bearing  Ilengo  ori  his  bacl  , 
end  assisted  bv  lltwy,  fights  his  way  through 
the  Romans,  and  they  escape  amidst  the 
burning  grove. 

r a n t it. 

The  scene  represents  stupendous  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices, impassable  to  strangers . 

Marcus,  Drusus,  and  Claudius  enter  in 
search  of  Caractacus  and  Hcago,  which  has 
hitherto  been  in  vain  ; they  take  different 
paths  to  renew  their  task.  Caractacus  ap- 
pears with  Ilengo  on  the  summit  ot  the  cliff: 
the  boy  seems  faint,  and  expresses  a wish  for 
a draught  of  water  which'  Hows  from  a foui«- 
tain  beneath  ; Caractacus,  unloosing  his  gir- 
dle, makes  it  fast  round  ihe  body  of  Ilengo, 
and  lowers  him  down  towards  the  fountain  : 
while  the  boy  is  thus  suspended,  Claudius, 
who  has  been  in  ambush,  shoots  an  arrow, 
which  pierces  his  body:  he.  falls.  While 
Claudius  is  rejoicing  m the  success  of  his 
plan.  Caractacus,  Iliad  with  rage,  tears  away 
a huge  fragment  of  the.  rock,  and' hurling  if  at 
the  deceitful  Roman,  crushes  him  to  de:th. 
He  descends,  and  taking  Ins  wounded  child 
in  his  arms,  advances,  lamenting  over  him. 
Ilengo  expresses  great  anguish ; his  father 
encourages  him,  and  brings  water  from  the 
fountain  in  his  hands  to  refresh  him.  W hile 
thus  employed,  he  is  surrounded  by  Marcos, 
Drusus,  and  Roman  soldiers,  who  are"  urged 
by  their  leaders  to  seize  him  ; they  are  ter- 
ror-struck, and  desist.  Marcus,  more  daring, 
approaching  to  seize  him,  Caractacus  snatches 
him  up  and  throws  him  from  him. . liengo> 
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near  expiring,  implores  his  father  to  surren- 
der, then  dies  in  his  arms.  Caractacus,  in  a 
vate  of  stupor  over  the  body,  is  assured  by 
Drusus  no  dishonour  shall  await  him.  Having 
now  no  hope  remaining,  he  surrenders,  de- 
siring a grave  for  his  child.  The  Roman  sol- 
diers prepare  a litter  of  the  boughs  of  the  ouk  ; 
the  father  placing  him  on  it,  the  body  is 
borne  olF  by  the  soldiers,  Caractacus  la- 
menting over  it.  The  scene  changes  to  the 
sea-coast,  where  the  Roman  cullies  are  seen 
at  anchor.  By  the  treachery  of  Marcus, 
Caractacus  is  chained  and  taken  on  board, 
lamenting  the  loss  of  his  child,  and  the  de- 
parture from  his  native  land  ; the  vessels  are 
rowed  away  ; the  virgins  and  females  strain- 
ing their  weeping  eyes  for  a last  look  of  their 
departing  chief. 

part  rrr. 

Scent — “Rome  : Cusar  discovered  seated  on 
his  throne,  surrounded  hi/  his  guards  ; a 
procession  of  Roman  soldiers,  hearing  tro- 
phies and  spoils,  which  they  present  to  the 
emperor. 

Caractacus  is  at  length  brought  in  a pri- 
soner in  chains.  He  addresses  Caesar,  ac- 
cusing Marcus  as  the  principal  in  the  dis- 
grace he  suffers.  Ciesar,  ui  auger,  commands 
Marcus  to  be  confined  and  punished  : lie  is 


led  olf  by  guards.  Ctfisar  descends  from  his 
throne,  shewing  Caractacus  the  honour  due 
to  his  valour,  am!  commands  all  respect 
should  be  paid  him  : placing  him  on  an  ele- 
vated seat  by  hisside.  1 he  piece  concludes 
with  a chorus  of  the  Roman  priests  and  vir- 
gins. 

In  point  of  scenery,  decoration,  mu- 
sic, gesture,  and  attitude,  we  know  no- 
thing on  the  English  stage  to  exceed 
this  piece,  which  attracted  deep  atten- 
tion and  frequent  applause.  But  there 
is  too  much  uniformity  in  it;  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  passion  too  often 
recurs,  and  is  too  long  dwelt  upon  : 
hence  the  spectators  experience  a te- 
dium which  is  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  performance;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count solely,  we  believe,  strong  dis- 
approbation followed  the  re-announce- 
ment ol  the  piece,  which  was  riot  con- 
cluded till  a quarter  past  twelve.  If  the 
action  can  be  accelerated,  and  the  enter- 
tainment reduced  so  hs  not  to  exceed  an 
hour  and  half  in  the  performance,  we 
do. not  doubt  that  it  will  long  continue 
to  he  exceedingly  attractive.  The  dances, 
in  particular,  should  be  shortened. 
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MARCH  3. 

T QRD  DARNLEY  made  his  promised  mo- 
tion  for  a cehsure  on  ministers  lor  rheir 
attack  on  Copenhagen  ; and  was  followed  by 

Lord  Holland,  who  urged  the  arguments 
before  employed  in  the  discussion  of  tins 
question. 

Lord  Elliot  thought  ministers  deserving  of 
credit  instead  of  censure ; and  under  that 
impression,  and  further  with  a view  to  set 
the  subject  at  rest,  he  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  an  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  expressive  of  the  approbation  of 
their  lordships  of  the  zeal  and  promptitude 
manifested  by  ministers  in  the  service. 

Lord  Darnley’s  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  59,  including  proxies  ; the  ayes 
being  51  ; Noes,  110. 

Lord  Elliot’s  amendment  was  afterwards 
carried  by  a majority  of  63  ; the  ayes  being 
125 ; Noes,  57. 

4.  Forwarded  the  bills  on  the  table  in  their 
respective  stages. 

7.  Lord  Lauderdale  moved  for  copies  of 
communications  made  to  friendly  p overs  re- 
specting the  Orders  in  Council ; and  was 
fallowed  by  Lords  Auckland  and  Grey,  in 
imputing  to  ministers  negligence  and  itu- 
poliey  on  the  occasion. 


I.ord  Lauderdale  likewise  moved  for  some 
papers  in  reference  to  the  negociation  witli 
America. — In  each  case  his  motion  was  nega- 
tived without  a division. 

8.  Lord  F.rskioe  moved  a variety  of  reso- 
lutions to  shew  the  illegality  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  their  repugnance  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  their  flagrant  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the 
subject. 

Lord  Grenville  spoke  to  the  same  effect. 

Lords  Eldon  and  I lawkesbury  justified  the 
measure,  and  moved  the  previous  question, 
which  at  two  o'clock  was  earned  in  the  affir- 
mative, by  a majority  of  66,  including 
proxies  ; the  numbers  being  127  to  61. 

9.  The  bills  on  the  table  were  respectively- 
forwarded. 

10.  Lord  Hawkesbury  delivered  a message 
from  the  king  in  regard  to  the  treaty  with 
Sweden. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  a committee  on 
the  Offices  in  Reversion  bill  produced  a long 
debate ; but  the  question  bad  been  so  often 
discussed,  that  little  novel  matter  remained  to 
be  urged  on. the  subject. 

Lords  Arden,  Redesdale,  Carlisle,  and 
Motra  were-atlverse  to  the  bill. 

Lords  Holland,  JHarroivby,  Grey,  and 
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Hawkesbnry  were  disposed  to  entertain  it ; 
and  on  a division  there  were — For  it  81  ; 
against  it  84  ; agreeable,  therefore,  to  custom 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  it  was  carried  into  a 
committee. 

Lord  Hawkesbnry  then  moved  litat  the 
operation  of  the  hill  should  be  limited  to  the 
1st  of  June,  1810,  in  order  10  ascertain 
its  effects  before  it  came  permanent  ; and  Ins 
amendment  was  adopted  bv  a pi  ijority  of  58, 
the  Ayes  befhg  50 — Noes,  21. 

11.  The  royal  assent  was  given  to  all  the 
public  and  private  bills  that  h id  passed  the 
House. 

Lord  Moira’s  Debtor  and  C rediior  bill 
produced  a debate  of  some  length,  and  was 
lost  on  a division  for  the  second  reading; 
there  being  five  for  it.  and  nine  against  it. 

14.  Lord  Hawkesbnry  stated,  that  the 
object  of  tli c convention  with  Sweden  was, 
to  assist  that  monarch  in  the  defence  of  Ins 
kingdom,  and  not  to  entangle  him  in  mis- 
alliance that  should  prevent  linn  from  making 
peace  with  the  enemy,  if  any  opportunity 
occurred  of  his  obtaining  terms. 

Lord  Grenville  rejoiced  at  ibis  declaration, 
and  considered  the  proposed  subsidy,  under 
such  terms,  honourable  ro  the  country,  and  a 
proof  of  its  justice,  generosity,  and  goad\_ 
lailli. 

'file  House  unanimously  voted  the  address 
to  Ins  Majesty  iu  reply  to  bis  message  oh  this 
subject. 

Lord  Hardwiclte  justified  his  conduct  in 
the  removal  of  a Mr,  Gittard  from  a situation 
in  the  Irish  Customs,  tor  hclmvituir  tending 
to  promote  religious  dissensions  in  that  coun- 
try ; but  dil  not  press  any  motion  on  the 
occasion. 

15.  A debate  of  some  length  took  place 
on  a motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Reversion  Place  bill,  in  which  Lords  Redes- 
dtile,  Eldon,  and  Radnor  strenuously  opposed 
the  measure.  Lords  Grey,  and  Holland,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  supported  it  ; but,  on  a 
division,  it  was  lost  by  a majority  of  80 — the 
Ayes  being  69?  and  proxies  59 — Noes  26, 
proxies  22. 

16.  Some  objections  of  Lord  Grenville  to 
the  reception  of  the  Order  m Council  bill, 
oil  the  ground  that  it  was  in  opposition  to  a 
standing  order  of'  the  House,  which  resolved 
that  no  money-bill  be  passed  into  which  was 
introduced  matter  foreign  to,  or  differing 
from  the  purpose  of  such  bill,  induced  a long 
debate. 

Lord  Hawkesbnry  cited  several  instances 
of  exception  to  the  rule,  supposing  it  appli- 
cable to  the  present  bill,  which  he  contend- 
ed was  not  the  case,  ss  the  question  of 
revenue  grew  out  of  the  measure,  and  was 
identified  with  if. 

Lords  Melville,  Mu'grave,  and  Harrowby 
spoke  to  the  same  effect. 

Lords  Sidmouth,  Grenville,  Lauderdale, 
Drskiiie,  and  Holland  contended,  that  the 
bill  came  within  the  operation  of  the  order, 
nnd  instanced  a case  in  the  last  session, 


where  a bill  for  the  abolition  of  certain  offices 
ot  revenue  in  Ireland  was  thrown  out  of  that 
House  in  consequence  of  containing  a clause 
of  taxation. 

At  three  o’clock  the  House  divided. — Tor 
the  rejection  of  the  lull,  including  proxies, 
59  ; — against  it  129. — Majority  for  the  bill 
70. 

17.  Lord  Derby  presented  a petition 
from  a great  number  of  merchants  and  others, 
against  the  Order  in  Council  bill. 

Ministers  opposed  its  reception,  on  the 
US  count  ot  informality,  in  resuming  a petition 
against  a money  bill : and  a warm  debate 
ensued  ; after  which  the  petition  was  re- 
jected. 

Lord  Derby  then  presented  a petition  from 
the  same  persons,  praying  a revocation  of 
the  orders,  and  that  they  should  be  beard  bv 
counsel  against  them. — The  House  consented 
to  the  petition  being  laid  on  the  table,  but  re- 
fused to  hear  counsel  in  support  of  it. 

Lords  Grenville  and  Holland  presented 
similar  petitions  from  Loudon  and  Hull, 
which  experienced  the  like  reception. 

18.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  moved  to 
expunge  frjm  the  Mutiny  bill  the  clause 
winch  allowed  men  to  enlist  for  unlimited 
service — bis  arguments  were  supported  by- 
Lords  Grosver.or,  Darnley.  Sidmouth,  Hol- 
land, and  Moira ; and  opposed  by  Lords 
Melville,  Itoringdnn,  and  Westmorland,  and 
negatived  without  a division.  Tiie  report  of 
the  lull  was  afterwards  brought  up,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  a ilnrd  time  on  Saturday. 

19.  The  House  met  this  night,  agreeably 
to  adjournment,  to  proceed  in  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Mutiny  bill. 

Lord  Hawkesbnry  having  moved  the  read- 
ing of  the  order  of  the  day  for  this  purpose, 

Earl  Grey  said,  it  was  by  no  means  hi* 
intention,  alter  the  discussion  the  bill  bad  un- 
dergone last  night,  to  consume  their  lordships* 
time  in  recapitulating  arguments  which  had 
already  been  so  ahiy  handled.  Hs  only 
object  in  now  rising  was,  that  an  entry 
should  appear  on  the  Journals  of  the  House, 
expressive  of  bis  sentiments,  and  of  tire  sen- 
timents of  those  who  thought  with  him  on 
this  subject,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present 
bill.  'I'lie  system  introduced  within  the  last 
two  years  had  been  approved  of  by  a very 
great  majority  of  the  House,  and  the  expecta- 
tions then  entertained  of  it  had  been  fully 
justified  by  the  result.  He  conceived  the 
present  bill,  in  one  of  its  clauses,  to  goto  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  system,  and  that 
clause  therefore  had  his  most  decided  dis- 
approbation. His  lordship  concluded  by 
moving,  that  the  words  allowing  to  persona 
entering  into  the  army  the  option  of  enlisting 
for  an  “ unlimited, ’’ instead  of  a “limited” 
period  ot  service,  should  be  omitted.  On 
the  question  being  put,  that  these  words 
stand  part  of  the  bill,  it  was  carried  without 
a division.  The  bill  was  then  read  a third 
time  apd  passed. 
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rtr-ni'AHY  29. 

T ORD  CASTLEREAGIJ,  after  a speech 
in ‘which  he  enumerated  the;  public  ser- 
vices of  the  late  Lord  Lake,  mover]  that  a 
pension  of  2,000!.  per  annum  (to  commence 
•ora  the  battle  of  Delhi)  be  granted  to  the. 
present  Lord  Lake,  and  his  two  next  heirs  in 
succession. 

Mr.  Whitbread  objected  to  a grant  of  this 
nature  at  a period  of  such  public  embarrass- 
ment, and  particularly  to  the  proposed  ar- 
rears of  9,0001.  Jf  ministers  had  thought 
Jaird  Lake  deserving  of  such  remuneration, 
the  y w ere,  criminal  for  not  having  proposed  it 
during  Ins  life- time. 

It  was  slated  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  that 
Lord  Lake  brought  from  India  no  more  than 
•10,0001.  and  that  the  wholeTortunc  he  was 
enabled  to  leave  hisdaugbters  did  not  exceed 
1,5001.  each. 

Air.  W.  Smith  stated,  however,  that  he 
brought  110,0001.  from  India,  although  ihe 
property  of  which  he  died  possessed  did  not 
exceed  40,0001.  with  an  estate  of  8001.  a- 
year. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  thought,  that  some  of  the 
places  or  sinecures  which  ministers  always 
pretended  were  necessary  to  enable  the 
crown  to  reward  eminent  services,  should  he 
hestowe.l  upon  the  present  occasion,  without 
adding  to  the  burthens  of  the  people. 

After  h debate  of  great  length,  in  which 
Air.  W.  Dundas,  Lord  Eolkstone,  Lord  G. 
Cavendish,  Messrs.  Banks,  Lytlleton,  and 
Tierney,  disapproved  the  proposition  ; and 
General  Tarleton,  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, Sir  J.PuIteney,  and  others,  advocated 
it,  the  House  divided — Ayes,  210;  Noes, 
26. 

Air.  Whitbread,  after  a comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  their  late 
uegociations  with  Russia  and  Austria,  moved 
— 1st,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
that  the  conditions  stipulated  by  Ins  ma- 
jesty’s ministers  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
mediation  otfered  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
were  inexpedient  and  impolitic.  £dly,  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  con- 
duct of  his  majesty’s  ministers,  on  the  subject 
of  the  mediation  offered  by  tbe  Emperor 
of  Austria,  was  unwise  and  impolitic,  and 
not  .calculated  to  ascertain  bow  far  the  resto- 
xatiqp  of  the  blessings  of  peace  might  or 
might  not  have  been  attainable  through  the 
means  of  such  mediation.  3dly,  That  this 
House  feels  it  incumbent  upon  itself  to  de- 
clare, that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  war  which  ought  to 
preclude  his  majesty  from  embracing  any 
fair  opportunity  of  acceding  to,  or  com- 
mencing a negotiation  with  the  enemy,  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  for  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  on  terms  of  justice  and  honour. 

Air.  Ponsonby  concuried  in  tbe  Erst  two 
resolutions,  but  disapproved  of  tbe  third  j 


for,  although  anxiously  desirous  of  the  rc- 
stoiatimi  of  peace,  he  thought  that  if  mi- 
nisters were  forced  into  negociation  by  the 
Home,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
obtain  a secure  or  honourable  peace  ; and 
that  the  measure  would  tend  to  protract 
the  war,  unless  we  were  to  accept  such  ternA 
as  the  enemy  might  dietale- 

Mr.  Wilberforce  disapproved  of  the  an- 
swer returned  to  Austria,  and  yet  disap- 
proved the  motions,  lie  thought  greater 
preparations  should  be  made  for  internal 
defence;  and  professed  himself  an  advocate 
for  peace  whenever  it  could  be  obtained  with 
safety. 

Lord  Milton  supported  the  fir^t  two  reso- 
lutions ; and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  J.  Smith 
approved  of  all  of  them. 

Air.  Canning  justified  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernment in  their  answers  to  the  Rns-ian 
and  Austrian  courts,  lie  observed,  ilia!  two 
years  since  the  Austrian  ports  were  shut 
against  the  British  flag;  and  although' mi- 
nisters did  not  retaliate,  believing  such  con- 
duct to  have  been  imposed  on  the  cabinet  of 
Venna  by  the  influence  of  France;  yet  the 
diet  could  not  have  weight  when  we.  were 
called  upon  to  surrender  our  interests  to  the 
mediation  of  a power,  which  was  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  do  us  justice.  He 
added,  that  ministers  were  determined  not  to 
negotiate,  unless  upon  a footing  calculated 
to  secure  a successful  issue.  When  France 
was  prepared  to  enter  into  negociations  on 
an  equitable  basis,  ministers  would  cheerfully 
and  1 airly  Heat  ; but  lieronteiided,  that  anv 
injudicious  and  hasty  overture  could  have  no 
oilier  effect  than  to  aggravate  and  perpetu- 
ate the  pressure  of  war. 

On  a division  on  the  first  resolution,  there 
were — Ayes,  70;  Noes,  £10.  On  the  gri. 
Ayes,  87 ; Noes,  £}j.  And  oil  the  fkl. 
Ayes,  58;  Noes,  g17.  On  the  last  ques- 
tion, Air.  Ponsonby,  Lor  I Alilton,  Air.  Wind- 
ham, and  several  other  tut  tubers  of  opposi- 
tion, divided  with  ministers. 

AL-.  ucn  1.  The  House  agreed  to  the  re- 
solutions on  the  army  estimates  ; and  the 
Secretary  at  War  observed, .that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  some  systematic  mode  of 
defence  provided,  not  less  m the  event  of 
peace  than  of  war. 

2.  The  committee  on  the  Yarmouth  Elec- 
tion Petition  declared  the  sitting  members  to 
have  been  duly  elected. 

Ou  the  report  of  the  committee  to  whom 
the  pe’itlqn  for  erecting  a bridge  over  the 
Thames,  near  Somerset-house,  was  referred, 
a bill  was  ordered. 

Various  papers  respecting  Sir  H.  Popham, 
&c.  w ere  presented. 

3.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  aban- 
doned the  Salt  Duty  bill, 

A debate  of  some  length  took  place  as  to 
the  propriety  of  re-appointing  a Mr.  Giftard 
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to  a situation  in  the  Irish  customs  ; lie  having 
been  dismissed  from  thence  by  a former 
government,  for  conduct  which  was  con- 
sidered as  tending  to  strengthen  the  religions 
animosities  unhappily  prevailing  in  that  coun- 
try. Ministers  justified  the  appointment ; 
and  on  a division  they  had  a majority  of  46. 

A variety  of  papers  descriptive  of  I he  con- 
dition of  Sir  R.  Strachan's  squadron  were 
ordered,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Calerafl,  who 
declared  that  such  had  been  the  neglect  oflhe 
Admiralty  in  its  supply  of  provisions,  that  it 
had  not  been  able  to  pursue  the  Rochefort 
squadron — -the  ships  being  nearly  destitute  of 
spirits,  reduced  to  half  allowance,  and  with- 
out bread  or  water  sufficient  lor  fifteen 
days. 

Mr.  W.  Pole  stated,  that  on  the  18th  Ja- 
nuary, live  days  before  the  enemy  sailed, 
Sir  R.  Strachan’s  fleet  had  bread  for  ten 
weeks,  and  water  for  site  weeks  and  five 
days;  and  that  two  vessels  with  every  spe- 
cies of  supply  was  ready  to  sail  from  Ply- 
mouth to  join  Inin  on  the  tMst,  and  were  pre- 
vented only  by  contrary  winds. 

Lord  H.  Petty  moved  for  any  communica- 
tions bclween  ministers  and  Sweden,  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  respecting  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil ; alleging,  that  unices  those  powers  im- 
posed on  neutral  commerce  the  same  duties 
that  we  did,  Gotteuburgli,  Sicily,  &c.  would 
become  the  depots  for  American  produce,  to 
the  exclusion  of  tins  country. 

Mr.  Perceval  mentioned  the  receipt  of  ge- 
neral assurances  of  co-operation  in  the  mea- 
sure from  Sweden;  and  added,  that  were 
it  otherwise,  sins  could  not  experience  the 
apprehended  preference  ; as,  although  she 
might  import,  she  could  nut  export  while 
we  blockaded  all  t he  coasts  of  the  continent. 
On  a division,  there  were — Ayes,  71;  Noes, 
130:  majority  for  ministers,  59. 

General  Gascoigne  moved  for  leave  to  lay 
on  the  table  a petition  from  some  hundreds 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Liver- 
pool, complaining  of  the  effect  of  tin*  Order 
m Council  bill,  and  praying  its  repeal. 

Messrs.  Punsonby,  Tierney,  and  Sheridan, 
urged  the  propriety  of  receiving  the  peti- 
tion; Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Castlereagh, Gene- 
ral 'J'arleton.  &c.  objected  to  it,  on  the 
ground  of  informality;  and  after  r do  latte 
which  lasted  till  half  past  two  in  the  morning, 
rhe  House  divided — For  receiving  it,  80  ; a- 
gainst  it, 128  : majority  for  ministers,  48. 

4.  Mr.  Tierney  presented  the  Liverpool 
petition  in  an  amended  form  ; 'but  it  was  still 
object  d -to,  as  'being  informal,  and 'rejected 
on  a division  of  lll'to-57. 

Mr.  At  lam  made  a niauontfor censure  on 
Mr.  Canning,  for  having  made  quotirtionsj>-um 
Official  documents  on  a late  occasion  ; de- 
claring, that  •such  conduct  whs  subversive  Of 
the  coiWtifUTnmiil  practice  of-parliament,  de- 
structive-oi‘  the -principles  of ‘fair  debate,  anti 
jttjurious  tt/the  public  welfare. 

Lump,  Hag.  To!,  "LTTI.  April,  T8T)3, 
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Mr.  Canning  vindicated  Itis  conduct  j 
which  was  also  justified  bv  Mr.  Perceval, 
Lord  Castlercugh,  and  Mr.  S.  Roitrne. 

Mr.  Wind  ham  and  Mr.  -Whitbread  sup- 
ported the  motion,  which  was,  however,  lost 
on  a division  ; there  being  for  passing  to  the 
other  orders  ol  (he  day,  163  lo  67;  majority 
for  ministers,  101. 

7.  The  chairman  of  the  GTt*r.pound  com- 
mittee declared  the  election  of  the  Hon. 
M.  Cochrane  void. 

The  chairman  of  lire  Newcastle-tinder- 
Litte  committee  reported  thatthe  silttiig  mem- 
bers were  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Parnell  presented  a petition  from 
4,000  freeholders  in  the  Queen’s  County 
(Ireland),  amongst  whom  were  several  cler- 
gymen, praying  an  alteration  of  the  tithe- 
laws.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  tabic. 

Mr.  Ifuskisson,  oil  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  for  allowing  the  commissioners  for 
compensating  American  Loyalists  to  vest  the 
balances  in  their  hands  in  Exchequer  bills, 
observed,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  claims 
two  years  mure  would  probably  elapse  before 
they  could  be  all  adjusted. 

Mr.  Horner,  after  some  conversation,  hj 
which  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  othera 
took  a part,  consented  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion regarding  ship  licenses  for  a few  days, 
to  allow  time  for  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

» On  the  morion  of  Sir  F.  Burdetl,  a return 
of  the  appropriation  of  the  droits  of  Admi- 
ralty was  ordered. 

8.  Sir  C.  Pole  applied  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a bill  for  the  further  Regulation  of  Green 
wiclt  Hospital,  and  for  'confining  to  naval 
men  t lie  various  appointments  connected  with 
that  establishment.  It  was,  on  tltc  other 
hand,  contended,  that  'tire  revenues  /of  the 
institution  amounted  to  160,0031.  per  an- 
num, and  that  the  nature  of  the  office  .ctf 
auditor  of  those  accounts  required  a per- 
son conversant  in  law  : the  offices  of  ■orrgtm- 
ist,  surveyors,  &e.  were  also  except ions  :to 
the  rule  -recommended  ly  ;the  Aiuonur«bl« 
baronet.  On  a 'division,  -leave  was  retimed, 
the  numbers  being-Ay os, 552;  N'oas,  f>8. 

The  House  in  a commutee-on-tbc' Mutiny* 
bill,  I-Ord  Castlereagh  ■submiitod  a claitsu 
l'ur  allowing  recruits  to  enlist  for  imltmitcfl 
service,  leaving  to  litem,  however,  ^tili  flie 
power  of  enlisting  for  a term  of  yestra.  33a 
Observed,  that  of  the  tlOlsQOOnepiilin'smtjire- 
seiit  in  the  service,  70,000  were  cngagatlnitr 
a limited  period  ; and  -itetsirtnrgfy  urged  *tl:e 
probable  injury  ol  a prumumi  ;yiujl"lii:d:sytB- 
tem  m tegtrrd  to-oirr  colonies. 

Mt.  Windham  considered  rite  .propoaei 
clause  us  i:t  opposition  :u>  -tiie  late mrtsaigo- 
ment  in  regard  to  recruiting,  .end  cakaultnjsjl, 
in  the  -most  insidious -Hudxiltntik-SlinoimKuiitrr. 
to  do  a wiry  thrtt  sytem-whrch  <ltd  >sto  *tuu.dh 
honour  to  the  late  administration.  Jff  <bn 
pronostuon  Should  'be  iJinertiimetl  -tf.  a, 6,  ,it 
should  form  ft  svp.at-iite-bii!. 

11  n 
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The  Secretary  of  War  was  of  opinion  that 
the  present  ini'  isure  would  not  intcrtere  with 
the  late  regulations. 

On  a division,  there  wen— Ayes  169 — 
Noes  100 — Majority  for  the  clause  69. — 
Alter  a conversation  of  some  length,  the 
report  was  ordered  to  he  received  oe.  Friday. 

9.  The  House,  in  a cone ft  tee  of  supply, 
so  ed  141,0001.  fur  the  relict  of  American 
love  lists.  540,0001.  for  the  reh-i  ot  Aliens, 
4,6961.  for  p'mtlug  the  Lllis  and  voles  of 
Parliament, tun!  12,0001.  for  die  Piibl:c-Oiti  ee 
Bow-street. 

In  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
resolutions  were  adopted  respecting  the  fund- 
in'; ol  lour  millions  Exchequer  h.dls. 

Lo  •<>  Foilislone  moved  the  oruer  of  the 
day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate 
i pon  he  Oude  charge  against  the  Marquis 
Av  i-lleslex , and  in  a speech  of  considerable 
length  contended,  that  the  marquis  had 
violated  the  stipulations  of  a treaty  with  the 
Nabob,  to  whom  he  also  acted  cruelly  and 
unjust  I \ . 

Air.  \V.  Keene  thought  an  absolute  and 
despotic  govi riiiieuit  necessary  in  Bengal, 
from  the  policy  and  temper  of  the  native 
powers. 

Sir  ,T.  Anstruther,  in  a general  review  of 
i he  affairs  of  India,  justified  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  marquis,  and  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  motion,  expressive  of  approbation  of 
the  zealwhh  which  lie  had  prosecuted  mea- 
sures for  the  prosperity  of  that  couimy. 

Major  Allen  spoke  to  the  same  effect. 

Air.  C.  Grant  considered  the  marquis’s 
conduct  us  unjust,  violent,  and  uncalled  tor 
by  circumstances. 

‘ Air,  Wallis  declared  that  the  situation  of 
Oude  was  such  as  rendered  the  measures 
adopted  on  the  occasion  necessary,  not  only 
to  the  interest  and  safety  of  the  country,  but 
the  very  existence  of  Mie  inhabitants  of  that 
province. 

Air.  Lushington  contended,  that  Lord 
Wellesley,  m the  gratification  ot  his  own  am- 
bitious views,  aiiroguicd  the  solemn  provi- 
sions of  ratified  treaties,  and  committed,  by 
his  disregard  of  the  recorded  injunctions 
of  Parliament,  the  good  faith  of  the  British 
eharaeteTyand  the  security  of  our  possessions 
in  India. 

Air.  Banks,  thought- the  charges  ought  to 
be  referred  to  the.  proper  tribunal,  the-  India 
judicature.  . 

Air.  W.  Smith  moved  that  the  debate 
should  be  -adjourned;  which,  after  a snort 
conversation  between  Air.  Perceval,  Lord, 
Foliistoive,  and  Air.  Smith,  was  agreed  lo, 
and  the  subject  appointed  to  be  resumed  on 
Tuesday. 

10.  Air.  Canning  presented  a message 
from  his  Majesty  on  the  subject  oi  the  treaty 
with  Sweden. 

Petitions  were  presented  from  numerous 
merchants  and  others  in  London  and  Liver-, 
pool,  against  the  Orders  in  Council;  and  it 


was  agreed  that  counsel  should  he  heard  in 
support  of  these  petitions..  A debate,  how  - 
ever, arose  ns  to  the  tune  of  hearing  ; Messrs. 
Whitbread,  Sheridan,  and  others  contending 
that  it  should  precede  the  passing  of  the  bill 
against  the  operation  of  which  the  petitioners 
complained,  while  ministers  maintained  that 
a lax  bill  could  not  be  postponed  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  hearing  petitions  against  it,  ami  that 
the  petitions  were  not  against  the  bill,  but 
against  the  orders  on  which  it  was  grounded. 

It  was  at  length  decided,  on  a division 
of  99  against  66,  that  counsel  sliuuld  be 
heard  on  the  Thursday  following. 

Air.  XV.  Smith  then  moved,  that  the  third 
reading  oi  the  Order  in  Council  bill  should  be 
postponed  till  .Monday  se’nmght,  in  order 
that  the  Iloasc,  previous  to  this  decision 
on  the  subject,  should  recc  ivo  all  the  evidence 
on  the  question  that  counsel  could  furnish  ; 
bur  tins  pioposition  was  negatived  by  422  to 
59. 

Sir  VY.  Scott  and  Air.  Stevens,  in  sp  eebes 
of  great  length  and  abililv,  supported  the 
bill. 

Dr.  Lawrence  and  Air.  Ponsonby  opposed 
it;  and  after  five  divisions  oil  motions  ta 
adjourn  the  debate,  it  w as,  at  half  past  live  in 
the  morning,  adjourned  till  Friday. 

11.  A select  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Last  India 
Company. 

The  adjourned  delude  on  the  Orders  in 
Council  bill  was  resumed,  and  occupied  the 
House  till  half-past  six  in  the  morning-;  when 
a division  took  place,  Ayes  166,  Noes  611 — 
majority  for  the  bill  100. 

14.  The  Malmesbury -committee  decided 
in  favour  of  the  silting  members. 

On  the  3d  reading  of  the  Mutiny  bill.  Sir 
F.  Btirdett  proposed  a clause  lor  preventing 
officers  being  dismissed  from  the  army  by  any 
other  means  than  the  sentence  of  a court- 
martial.  lie  forcibly  urged  the  justice  and  ex- 
pediency of  giving  to  military  men  the  same 
protection  for  their  property  and  character 
that  was  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  tile  sub- 
ject. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  General  Fitzpatrick, 
and  Colonel  Duckett  opposed  it,  as  unneces- 
sary, no  abuses  under  the  existing  svstetn 
having  been  established  ; they  thought  the 
discipline  of  the  army  required  that  a summa- 
ry and  awful  power  should  be  vested  in  the 
head  of  it.  •- 

Air.  Perceval  thought  that  even  the  exist- 
ence of  abuse"  could  not  warrant  any  curtail- 
ment of  the  r.oyal  prerogative;  but  that  the 
House  should  call  on  these  whose  duty  it  was 
to  advise  Ins  Majesty,,  to  answer  for  their 
conduct.  ,• 

The  clause  was  withdrawn;  when  Mr.  Cal- 
craft  moved  lo  omit  the  clause  in  the  bill  by 
which  the  o|  tion  of  entering  for  limited  or 
Unlimited  service  was  allowed  tu.the  recruit, 

A debate, of  some  length  ensued,  in  u hick. 

Air.  Bathurst,  Sir  G.  Warrenuer,  Colonels  F. 
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V.'ood  And  S1npley»  Mr.  Lyttleton,  Lord  G.  opposed  it;  and,  on  a division,  it  was  negn- 
CavciKlish,  Sir  R.  Milbanke,  and  Mr.  Wind-  lived;  the  numbers  for  the  bill,  as  it  stood 
ham  supported  the  motion;  the  Secretary  of  being  18o — against  it  1 10. 

War,  Colonel  Wood,  and  Lord  Casllereagh 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM 

•SATURDAY,  MARCH  5. 

Copy  of  a Letter  transmitted  by  Vice-  Admiral 
Douglas. 

His  Majesty's  Ship  Sappho,  Fhimhro * 
Head,  S.  W.  7 leagues,  March  2. 

SIR, 

T HAVE  the  pleasing  information  to  com- 
municate  to  you  the  capture  of  the  Danish 
armed  brig  Admiral  Yawl,  J Jorgensen,  com- 
mander, mounting  twelve  1 8-pouuder  earro* 
t Cades  on  the  loner  deck,  and  sixteen  6-poun- 
der guns  on  the  main-deck,  with  83  men,  vic- 
tualled and  stored  for  five  months. — Whilst 
reaching  to  tie*  eastward  from  off  Scarborough 
this  morning,  1 discovered  the  Admiral  Yawl 
steering  a course  that  seemed  to  have  no  other 
for  its  object  titan  to  cut  oil' several  vessels  to 
leeward  of  her,  and  as  she  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a man  of  war,  I steered  to  intercept 
]ier:  at  half  past  12.  I made  the  signal  Xo. 
275,  when  she  hoisted  an  English  ensign:  at 
half  past  one,  being  close  up  with  her,  1 or- 
dered a shot  to  he  lired  over  her,  to  which 
Mas  returned  a Ivroadstde  with  round  and 
grape,  after  the  Danish  colours  were  hoisted; 
I immediately  bore  down,  ar.d  brought  her 
to  close  action,  which  was  obstinately  sustain- 
ed for  half  an  hour,  when  she  struck  to  his 
Majesty’s  sloop  under  my  command.  I am 
too  sensible  of  the  able  assistance  of  in y first- 
lieuteiiaiit,  Air.  dills,  together  with  my  other 
officers  and  men,  to  omit  acquainting  you 
therewith.  Am  sorry  to  add  that  Mr.  Yrew- 
fell,  my  pilot,  had  his  leg  severely  fractured 
in  the  action,  and  one 'other  man  was  wound- 
ed. On  hoard  the  enemy,  the  second  olficer 
■aud  one  man  were  killed. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  (i,  Langford,  Commander. 
lice- Admiral  Billy  Douglas. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  8. 

'S  ..  

[This  Gazette  contains  a letter  from  .Captain 
Spear,  of  the  Nimrod,  transmitted  Jiy  Sir  A. 
Cochrane,  stating  his  having  captured,,  to  the 
eastward  of  Jlarbadocs,  the  French  priyatrer 
la  Xouvelie  JEuferprise,  of  one  long  12  and  4 
carronades,  with  55  men.- — As  also  a letter 
from  Captain  Fisher,  ol  the  Racehorse,  to  Sir 
J.  .Sau.marez,  acquainting  liim  -with  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Admiral  Gantjfeasme  French  lug- 
ger privateer,  ■effopr  guas  and  aien,  two 
day  s from  Gre«vt/c.]  • - -r 
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TUESDAY,  FEB.  13. 

Copy  of  a Letter  transmitted  by  Vice-Admirai 
Russel. 

His  Majesty's  hired  Cutter  Princess 
Augusta,  1 ar mouth  Roads,  Mar.  if. 

Sift,  ■ .; 

I have  t he  honour  to  inform  yon,  that  whilst 
cruising,  pursuant  to  your  orders,  the  Tetcel 
then  bearing  9.  40.  K.distant  40  miles,!  fell 
in  with,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  and  gave 
chase  to  a Frenc  h cutter  privateer,  which  af- 
ter a chase  ol  24  hours,  I drove  on  shore  at 
Katwiek ; it  then  blowing  too  fresh  for  tire 
boats  to  attack  her,  and  |>erceivmg  her  crew 
unrigging  of  her,  [ stood  asehrse  in  as  possi. 
blc,  :i 1 1 ci  attacked  her  from  the  cutter,,  which 
sue  returned;  hut  on  the  evening  of  Lhc  8th, 
the  weather  moderating,  1 sent  my  boats  in, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  effectually  destroying 
Iter,  under  a heavy  fire  of  uitnlcpiry  from  the 
shore.  She  proved  to  he.  from  the  informalioa 
of  the  fishermen,  the  ,Dunkerquois  of  Dun- 
kirk, mounting  four  U-puuriders,  aud 45  men; 
formerly  his  Majesty's  revenue  cutter  Nimble, 
of  Deal.  / , 

I have  the  honourto  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  A.  M‘Ci'h;och. 

Ts  T.  M.  Russel , F.sq.  I ice-.Ldminal 
, of  the  Blue,  arc.  Vannouth.-  . 

ADMIR  ALTY-OFFtCE,  MARCH  21.  ..  , 

It  having  been  represented  to  the  Lords  • 
Cmmoisjpuiteni  of  die  Admiralty,  that  certain 
persons  in  oration!  the  poit. of  London  ruSstii 
the  habit  of  exlai ling  money  lttuu  fitteiggfcrs, 
under  the  plea  of  obtaining  for  them  pl'uti  e- 
tions  from  the  board  stf  Admiralty,  to  securtf- 
theiu  lrpui  b.entg  iiMpr-ssed  mtp.  Ins  Aiajesrv’s' 
service,  from  which  they  are  freed  and  ex- 
empted by  Act  ol  Parliament ; in  order  to 
put  a Stop  to  a practice  so  injurious  to 
. foreigners,  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  all 
‘.Admiralty  prutecnuivv-,securing  foreigners 
Scorn  being,  iinpre.r-cd*  into  his  Majesty’s 
service,  will  in  future  be  issued  tc  mem  rfer- 
Suiui-Jiy , and  tree  of  'd  1 es-perise,  on  ap^Tica*  ' 
lion  to  Captaiti  IticbbeR,  - the  Regulating' 
OlSeer,  jms  liowen-hill,  wild  has-reccived  thee 
Jorcfelnps’ dfrect,iaii  to.Rns  efleet; 

• - . W.  W.Pole.  f 


; SATURDAY,  MAltCft  25. 

This  Gazette  contains  a de-spateh-Ftrans- 
tnilted  by  'JLord  Gardner,  from  -Captaia 
Maitland,  of.  his  Majesty’s-sbipi  Emerald, 
dated  off  Vivero,  on  the  coitVEUfSpAin,  March 
1 4,.  Jby  wJiieh  ir. -appears- that  thty-.feisr.s^- 
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SO*,  - 

when,  on  her  return  to  Ferrol,  discovered  a 
Targe  French  schooner  at  anchor  in  Vivcro 
Bov.  Though  late  m the  evemne.  Captain 
*1.  ins.antly  determined  to  carry  her  by  a 
Coup-tit-mn in,  and  standing  in  for  the  anchor 
age,  which  was  defended  by  Uvo  torts,  one  of 
which  had  eight  24-pounders,  tiie  other  five 
of  the  same  metal,  he  despatched  some  of 
his  boats,  manned  and  armed,  under  the 
-Command  of  Mr.  Bertram,  the  first  lr  uienant, 
with  orders  to  storm  flier  largest  battery,  and 
secure th  ■ schooner,  .vhile  the  Emerald  stood 
up  liio  bay  to  silence  the  other  t the  third 
lieutenant, Mr. Smith,  was  detached  with  the 
freinajmdcf  of  the  boats,  to  land  and  attack 
this  battery  in  the  rear;  he  was  Opposed  by 
& Uri'ge  party  ot  Spanish  soldiers,  most  of 
whom  ltd f , together  with  their  officer,  from 
the  fapidity  of  our  seamen’s  fire;  and  the 
ship  at-  ihe  sanie  time  silenced  the  battery. 
Mr.  Bertram,  having  spiked  the  guns  ot'  the 
largest  tort,  proceeded  to  the  schooner,  which 
had  run  on  the  rocks,  and  deserted  by  the 
crew  ; he  was  also  attacked  by  a large  party 
of  the  enemy,  who  was  soon  obliged  to 
fly,  leaving  many  dead  bvliind  them;  he  then 
used  every  endeavour  to  get  the  vessel  off, 
but  a large  body  of  infantry  colltctingon  the 
beai  h.  opened  such  a galling  fire,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sol  the  schooner  on  fire,  w hen  at 
one  A.  M.  she  blew  up,  The  enemy,  having 
relumed  to  the  smallest  battery,  re-opened 
tlreir  file,  which  they  continued  for  two 
hours,  till  the  ship  was  out  of  range.  The 
schooner  w as  a French  enr-wftte,  ot  8 guns 
and  70  men,  from  the  isle  of  France,  with 
dcspsticnts,  and  was  called  i’Apropos. 

On  the  return  of  the  boats,  Hie  Emerald 
weighed. and  stood  out  ot  the  I 4 * with  i.ght 
airs,  and  at  day-light  they  ..iseov- red  tight 
gun  boats  pttllmg-frotn  the  westward,  bflt  on 
their  coming  within  the  range  of  grape,  the 
Dnaefidd  opened  such  a heavy  fire  on  them, 
th*t  they  polled  into  Veres  bay.  after  having 
kept  up.  a smart  action  t)r  akwit  halt  .,-tV  hour, 
and  lb*  total  want  of  wm-l  prevent c I the 
Emerald  from  pursuing  them.  Captain  Al. 
speak*  nvfbe  high  at  tsmia  of  all  live  tinkers 


and  men,  whose  perseverance  under  tin 
arduous  contest,  in  which  they  were  at  their 
guns  for  18  hours,  could  only  lie  equalled  by 
the  spirit  with  which  they  rushed  on  to  the 
attack  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
in  opposition  to  a much  superior  to  ce. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  Emerald  had 
hint- killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 

Kilted.  J.  Lyons,  boatswain's  mate;  W. 
Johnson,  yeoman  of  the  sheets  ; J.  Davis,  (2) 
captain’s  cockswain  ; I.IIursf.  ship's  corporal ; 

F.  Weatheral,  seanvui  ; T.  Brown,  seaman  ; 

G.  Yowel,  serjeant  of  mafmes  ; J.  Dawson, 
privato  ot  marines;  J.  G.  Porter,  private  of 
marines. 

Wuunded.  LientenantC.  Bertram, severe- 
ly; Lieutenant  G.  Meek,  of  the  marines, 
slightly  j Li;  uienant  J.  Husband,  of  ditto, 
slightly  ; Mr.  M.  Aliidndge,  master  s- mate* 
slightly  ; M.  Giceson,  quarter-master,  dan- 
gerously ; W.  ltiley,  seaman,  ditto  ; G. 
M’AI lister,  seaman,  severely ; \V.  Moore, 

seaman,  (Into  ; J.  Wesr,  eaptain’s-steward, 
ditto;  J.  Lloyd,  private  ot  marines,  ditto; 
J.  llaylis,  seaman,  slightly  ; J.  Connor,  sea- 
man, ditto  ; 11.  Caulfield,  private  of  marines, 
ditto;  J.  Dale,  private  oi  marines,  ditto; 
W.  Marintr,  private  of  marines,  ditto;  J, 
Pettiper,  bov,  do. 

[This  Gazette  also  contains  the  following 
naval  captures. — By  Captain  i’  J.  Douglas, 
of  the  Rein-Deer  sloop,  the  French  schooner 
Experiment,  two  guns  and  40  men.  By  the 
Graeieuse  and  Glpsey  schooners,  the  Spanish 
privateer  Juliana.  By  the  brig  Elk,,  the 
Spanish  letter  ol  marque  Posta  de  Caraccas, 
with  24,000  dollars.  By  the  Ilem-D  er,  the 
Ffcncli  privaieer  Lyonnaise,  and  one  oilier 
run  on  shore  and  destroyed.  By  the  cutter 
andjolly-ho.it  iif  the  Cnnfiance,  Captain  Yeo, 
while  watching  the  motions  ol  the  Russian 
squadron,,  la  Cannonier,  French  gun-vessel, 
mounting. one  24  pounder,  and  two  brass  six- 
pounders,  witli  100  stands  of  arms  and 
50  men,  witliunt  any  loss  on  our  side.  The 
enemy  had  three  killed,  and  nine  badly 
wounded, J 
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FT?  Oft, an  »eroarp'Ot.tbe  l»te  REw>4j,wrfoj» 

L.  iii  firaiJG  st*  page 

A duel  took  pbcett  in  .tt*  neighbourhood 
<fF  Petersbirtjtfcb  b«t.weei»  Count  Chfepto-, 
witsch  aod  DobYwa  Ar$e»jew»  respecting  a 
}ady‘>  of  'whoni  they  were  both  enamoured. 
These  neaiiovefs  h*d  Jang  Juried  in  habits  of 
friendship  at*d.jr«eh  had  oli*r*d  bis  addresses 
to  th* : -fatly ■ *ntana«rn  to  the  other.— She 
prefirHevl  the  count,  fcjjt  he.’bn  Wing-apprised 
of  hi*  UnefuPs  pretensions,  waved  tit*  ad- 
y*S$9($C  of  ife?  prefc«5as-c,  and  very 


tically  proposed  to  decide  their  claims  by 
single  Combat.  A meeting  "was  the  conse- 
quence, and  on  the  first  fire.  Col.  Von  Arsen- 
jew  was  shot  through  the  heart. 

A lady  in  Virginia,  of  t he  name  of  Owen, 
was  some  time  since  bitten  by  a spider;  the 
most  viulent  pain  resulted  from  lhe-wound, 
flying  with  rapid  and  irregular  alternation 
throughout  every  (uirt  of  her  frame.  She 
was  cured  by  copious  depletion,  64  ounces  of 
blood  having  been  taken  from  her  in  the 
course  of  20  hours. — Another  lady,  of  the- 
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turtle  oFBrown,  in  the  same  (neighbourhood, 
was  bitten  by  the  same  species  ol'  insect,  and 
submitted  to  the  same  treat  mail  with  like 
elFecl ; 61  ounces  ot'  blood  were  taken  from 
her  in  9 hours — fifty  of  them  urithin  3 hours. 
The  pain  sbe  sustained  from  the  bite,  she  re- 


soa 

presented  as  greater  than  any  she  had  exne- 
nence'd  in  the  period  of  pariurition.  From 
these  cases,  it  is  presumed  that  copious 
bleeding,  with  corresponding  medicines, 
would  be  beneficial  in  the  painful  fever  con- 
sequent on  the  bite  of  a snake,  Cce. 
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March  31. 

ATa  court  of  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  London,  tin  the  motion  of 
Air.  Wailhman,  petitions  were  ordered  to 
be  presented  to  both  bouses  of  Parliament, 
expressing  the  regret  of  the  court  at  the  fate 
of  the  bill  lor  preventing  the  granting  ofUlfices 
in  Reversion  ; and  earnestly  entreating  the 
attention  of  Parliament  h>  that,  and  other 
measures  ot  reform  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture.-—-The  motion  was  carried  unanimously 
in  a very  crowded  court 

In  the  case  of  Lord  Aughrim’s  lunacy, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  has  pronounced  judg- 
ment, allowing  Lady  Auglirim  to  retain  the 
custody  of  her  husband  ; in  the  mean  time 
every  access  both  for  his  friends,  and  tor 
medical  men  being  allowed,  and  additional 
allidavits  lo  supply  a chasm  in  the  evidence 
being  to  be  filed  with  his  lordship,  against 
the  first  day  after  the  recess. 

The  trial  of  .Mr.  Alcock,  and  of"  Mr.  De- 
renev , h s second,  came  on  at  Wexford  on  l lie 
23d  March,  on  an  indictment  charging  the 
former  with  the  wilful  murder  of  .Mr.  Col- 
dough,  and  the  latter  with  aiding  and  as- 
sisting, The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
stated  the  circumstances  ot  the  duel,  which 
are  already  known,  and  that  Air.  Alcock 
wore  spectacles  on  the  occasion,  which  he 
deebned  taking  oil',  although  Mr.  C.  who  was 
also  very  near  sighted,  wore  none.-* — On  the 
part  of  the  prisoners  it  was  stated  by  Lord 
Valent ta,  that  he  was  deputed  by  Mr.Alcock's 
committee  to  carry  a message  to  Mr.  C.  (in 
which  Mr.  A.  acquiesce!)  stating  that  theycon- 
sidered  Mr.  Alcock  as  the  representative  of 
a party,  and  not  as  acting  for  himself;  that 
they'  wished,  tlierefore,  that  the  business 
should  be  postponed  until  after  the  election, 
and  i I an v loss  of  character  resulted  to  -Mr. 
A.  from  withdrawing  the  challenge,  that  they 
would  take  it  on  themselves.  The  answer 
given  to  his  lordship  by  Mr.  C.’s  friends  was 
that  since  Mr.  Alcock  had  committed  himself 
so  far,  he  must  meet  Mr.  Colclough  in  halt  an 
hour.  Another  witness  deposed  to  an  otler 
of  accommodation  having  been  made  by  Mr. 
Alcock’s  friends,  which  was  refused  ; and  a 
third  stated,  that  the  effect  of  the  glasses, 
worn  by  Mr.  A.  on  the  detective  eye  was, 
that  the  object  was  made  clearer,  but  not 
more  defined,  and  that  it  was  diminished  in 
size  and  light.  He  did  not  think  the  hitting 
a distant  object  was  thereby  rendered  more 
secure.  Mr.  Baron  Smith  summed  up  the 
evidence,  the  jury  retired,  and,  mahout  three 
minutes,  returned  a verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

Wffi.  Hammond,  Esq,  of  the  city  of  Cork, 


was  tried  at  Ennis,  before  Mr.  Justice  Mavne. 
and  a special  jury,  for  the  ivillu!  murder  ot 
William  Foley,  Esq.  in  a duel  at  Su-nule- 
bridge,  the  23d  Jail.  last.  Several  ■witnesses 
were  examined  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  ; 
the  prisoner  called  no  witnesses  : and  altera 
very  impressive  charge  from  the  judge,  the 
jury  retired,  and  returned  about  seven  o'clock 
at  night, with  a verdict  of  Man-slaughter.  Next 
flay  the  learned  judge  pronounced  thefoi-. 
lowing  sentence  on  the  prisoner  “ That  he 
he  confined  twelve  months  in  the  county 
gaol,  and  he  burned  in  the  hand.*’ 

Ann  in  5.  This  evening,  as  Air.  Shutter  and 
his  son  and  daughter  were  returning  to  their 
home  at  Easteue,  Middlesex,  they  were  do» 
tamed  m Piccadilly  by  u stoppage  of  vehicles, 
and  on  lire  son,  who  is  nine  years  of  age. 
putting  bis  bead  out  of  the  coach  window 
from  curiosity,  it  was  caught  hy  a stage  coach 
passing  swiftly  by.  and  jammed  wilh  sucli  vio- 
lence, i hut  the  appearance  was  truly  shocking, 
16.  A coroner’s  inquest  sat  on  the  hod  v of 
James  Paul!,  Esq.  late  candidate  for  West- 
minster, at  Ins  house  in  Charles  street,  Sr. 
James’s  square.  It  appeared  in  evidence, 
that  the  deceased  had,  from  disappointments 
in  his  mercantile  transactions,  become  uneasy- 
in  Ins  mind,  and  lor  some  weeks  past  dis- 
covered strong  indications  of  a derangement ; 
frequently  incoherent  in  his  conversation  ; 
remarking,  that,41  when  he  died,  which  would 
be  soon,  lie  trusted  I hat  his  body  would  be 
Conveyed  back  to  the  East  Indies,  and  blown 
up.’’  llis  wounds  had,  fora  long  time,  given 
bun  great  pant,  particularly  the  one  he  re- 
ceived m a dud,  during  his  residence  in 
India,  which  laticly  deprived  linn  of  the  use 
of  his  right  arm.  The  one  he  received  in  his 
dispute  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett  lie  neglected 
very  much,  on  account  of  paying  Irs  addres- 
ses to  a young  lady  of  respectability  and  tor- 
tune.  All  these  tilings  pi  eyed  on  Ins  mind  ta 
such  a degree,  that,  on  Friday  afternoon, 
about  five  o’clock,  lie  went  lip  to  Ins  bed- 
room, and  took  tioiu  a box  a surgical  instru- 
ment, and  pricked  Ins  right  arm  in  llifee 
places}  but  the  blood  not  flowing  so  rapidly 
us  be  expected,  lie  took  an  old.  razor  from  thu 
dressmg-lablc  drawer,  and  cut  the  jugular 
vein  just  below  the  left  ear.  One  of  bis  fe- 
male servants,  in  an  adjoining  room,  heard 
him  groaning,  and  when  she  entered,  she 
found  him  standing  over  the  wash-hand  ba- 
sin. She  inslantiy  alarmed  the  rest  of  the 
servants,  who  immediately  procured  medical 
aid,  but  it  was  too  late,  lor  he  soon  hre  i.ihed 
his  last.  The  jury,  without  hesitation,  ‘.rough; 
in  a verdict — huianity. 
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CAtJTtoSf  to  the  T’i'Bi  ic. — John  Smith 
and  1 Vill’cm  Bussell,  two  dustmen,  employed 
itt  r 'moving  •.inn!  oust  trom  i he  cellar  of 
Mr.  Aspkh n k,  bookseller,  on  Cornliiil,  were 
tSken  before  'hr  Lotto  M,\  vort.on  Tuesday, 
(lie.  'id'll  ins' . charged  oil  the  oath  of  Cart- 
wright, the  oflirer,  with  stealing  two  bundles 
of  unbound  barks. 

It  appi  ared  \.\  evidence,  that  Air.  As- 
p>ttNF.  kept  tl'.it  part  o!  Ins  unbound  stock, 
more  immediately  wanted,  in  recesses  ap- 

J minted  (or  the  purpose,  in  his  cellar  ; and 
laving  bit  !v  nnssed  A considerable  quantity, 
In  the  tun  1111 1 of  above  1001.  his  suspicions  fell 
Vli  the  prisoners.  He  accordingly  employed 


Cartwright  to  watch  tbera,  who  detected 
them  in  the  art. — Books  to  the  amount  of 
501.  were  found  on  their  persons,  concealed 
in  their  baskets.  They  were,  of  course,  fully 
committed  for  trial. 

Among  the  books  first  stolen  were  nine  co- 
pies of  “Scott's  Marhiox  six  “ Bis- 
sett’s  7.i/fe  of  Burke  j”  " Lki.and’s  Demos- 
thenes , one  hundred  and  seventeen  “ I co- 
nomif  of  Human  Lite eighty  “ Robinson 
Crit$ie  f'  and  eight  v “Ovid's  Metamorjiho- 
scsS’  and  amongst  those  they  were  detected 
with  three  copies  of  “ Odily  on  Commerce," 
quarto  ; •*  The  Asiatic  AnMlttl  Register  ;'  and 
twenty-two  “ Cicero's  Letters,’'  bee.  &c. 


BIRTHS. 


*jj  BIB  Countess  bf  Jersey*  of  a son  and 
*“■  heir. 

A i J ler'manston,  Scotland,  the  Right  Hun. 
Lady  Sinclair,  of  a soil. 

Airs,  Webber,  wife  of  Robert  Webber, 
Esq.  of  Spautsb-place,  Alaucbester-sqiiaie, 
•f  a soil. 


At  Midgetey,  near  Halifax,  the  wife  of 
Joint  Garnet,  weaver,  of  lour  living  girls. 
One  of  the  .children  died  soon  after  the  birth; 
the  other  tlifee  are  likely  to  live,  and  have 
been  baptised. 

At  S'auutnn  Cleveland,  the  Right  Hon, 
Lady  C.  Baillie,  ofn  son. 


MARIU  AGES. 


T Meihurv,  the  sent  of  the  Bar)  of  tl'clies- 
ter,  the  Right  lion.  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
to  Lady  Louisa  Strange  ways,  sister  to  the 
Lari  ot  Hcli'-ster. 

In  Bedfordshire,  Chevalier  Desjardins  to 
Miss  Betsy  Warner,  with  a fortune  ol  10,0001. 
It  is  a remarkable  circumstances  (hat  Miss 
\V.  was  courted  at  different  turns  by  a phy- 
feician,  a divine,  and  a limb  ol  the  law,  but 
gave  a positive  refusal  to  those  learned  gen- 
tlemen, uid  preferred  an  bumble  emigrant. 


MONTHLY 

IT  ATiiLV,  at  Bath,  at  an  ad  vatic  d age, 

J the  Ret.  R.  Smith  M.  A.  many  years 
rector  of  Oaksey,  and  vicar  of  Nether -havens 
Vv  ills 

At  F.asington,  Benjamin  I’ve,  LL  J).  Lec- 
tor of  the  above  place,  and  archdeacon  of 
Durham,  aged  02. 

At  Bridgerule,  the  Rev.  J.  Kingdon,  M. 
A.  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  many  year's  an  active  magistrate 
for  the  counties  of  Devon  anri  Cornwall. 

Lady  Morgan;  wifeol  Sn  C.  .Morgan,  Bart. 
M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Alenmoutlh 

Suddenly,  at  Kensington,  aged  03,  J. 
llulley,  Esq.  late  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  for- 
merly writing- master  to  their  Royul  High- 
nesses the  Prince  of  M ales,  Duke  of  Yorks 

At  Corsliani  House,  Wilts,  aged  02,  Ann 
Christian  Methuen,  second  daughter  ol  Paul 
Cobb  Methuen,  Esq. 

At  Bitnnpton,  Air.  Louis  Bologna,  of  Co- 
Ycnt  Garden  Theatre. 

Aged  74,  Lieutenant  Gen.  Joseph  Walton, 
• J the  Roy  ai  Artillery  . 


II.  J.  Shepherd)  Esq,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  to 
the  Right  Hon,  Lady  Alary  Primrose, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

At  Brigham,  Cumberland,  MSrv  Robinson 
(alius  Hatfield),  the  famous  Butlermere 
beauty,  to  Air.  K.  Harrison,  ofTodcrofls. 

Air.  John  Redding,  of  Mitcham  aged  Cl, 
to  AIiss  Ann  Cnlvorwell,  aged  lb  ! 

At  Askc,  Yorkshire,  tlu-  Rev.  M m.  Whar- 
ton, to  the  Hon.  Miss  Dtmdas,  daughter  of 
l.ord  Danilas. 


OBITUARY. 

In  Welbeck-sfrcvf,  Airs.  Southhy,  widow 
of  M . II.  Soutlibv,  Esq. 

Mr.  .T.  Golden  Griggs,  farmer  in  Belcliamp 
Olten,  E-sex. 

At  Gooduestone,  Kent,  Airs.  C.  Stocks, 
aged  101,  having  been  born  January  25, 
1703  ; at  the  age  of  119,  her  family  kept  her 
birth-day,  when  she  was  very  jovial,  and 
satlg  several  songs. 

Aged  100,  Airs.  Trick er  Karl,  ofStonham. 

At  Castle  Waller,  Limerick,  Bridget  Be- 
han, aged  1 10. 

At  ail  advanced  age.  Alts.  Bishop,  relict 
of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Bishop,  distiller  of  Maid- 
stone. 

Mrs.  Walford,  wife  of  IV.  AValford,  Esq. 
sen.  altorney-al-law,and  one  of  his  Majesty  ’s 
justices  of  the  peace  for  Banbury. 

In  Welbvck -street.  Airs,  Southwell,  widow 
■of  W.  .Southwell,  esq,  ®f  Brampton,  Glou- 
cestershire, and  daughter  of  II.  Pye,  Esq. 
■of  Farm-gdnn,  Berks. 

At  Iter  house  in  Newimm-strecf,  T\Irs. 
Winston*  wife  of  one  a'f  the  proprietors  of  the 
. Little  Theatre  in  the  Hay  Market. 
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At  Whitby,  Mrs.  Bosnian.  Her  husband 
having  been  long  ill,  and  his  dissolution 
hourly  expected,  she  had  begun  to  make  pre- 
parations for  that  event ; when  she  was  her- 
self suddenly  arrested  by  the  baud  oi  death, 
and  expired  after  a few  hours  illness,  Her 
husband  died  on  the  day  she  was  buried. 

At  Ins  house,  St.  .Mary,  Now  inglon, 
Surrey,  S.  Tomkins,  Esq. 

At  Lower  Tooting,  J.  Strachan,  Esq.  one  of 
the  Elder  Brethren  ot  the  Triii.lv- house. 

At  Abergavenny  ill  Wales,  Sir  C.  Mitcliel), 
late  commander  in  the  lion.  Easl-Indut  com- 
pany's service. 

In  the  Dock-yard,  Chatham,  W.  Pluck- 
nett.  Esq.  assistant  and  timber-master, 

At  Bath,  Major  Hooper,  of  the  4111  or 
Queen's  regiment  of  Dragoons, 

C.  Cox,  Esq.  senior  alderman  of  Harwich. 

At  Ins  house,  ill  Dean’s-yard,  \\  estminster, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Siunh,  one  of  the  prebends 
of  Westminster,  and  many  years  master  ot' 
Westminster  sclibol ; the  great  tenor  bell  of 
the  Abbey  was  tolled  for  an  hour  as  soon  as 
his  demise  was  made  known. 

At  Shute-housc,  in  Devonshire,  in  the 
gOtli  year  of  her  age,  Sophia- Anne,  the  wife 
of  S.r  William  Pole,  Burt. 

At  Burnley,  Mr.  John  Radclilfe,  aged  81; 
what  is  very  remarkable.  Ins  great-gramila-. 
tiier,  grandfather,  father,  uncle,  and  hunseli, 
died  in  the  8-t'h  year  ot  their  ages  : he  was 
father  to  18  children,  grandfather  to  (riband 
great-grandfather  to  ‘JO.  Total  93. 

At  Berwick,  ,f.  Clusliohn.ont-pcii.MOiirr  of 
Chelsea-llosp.tal,  aged  ?4;  who,  notwith- 
standing he  lived  auparentiy  m the  must  mi- 
serable manner,  leh  behind  linn  upwards  of 
500  guineas  in  go|d,  secreted  in  various  parts 
ot  Ins  house. 

E.  Philips,  Esq.of Great Jaines-strcet, Bed- 
ford-row,  aged  74  ; he  was  horn,  and  resided 
ail  his  life,  in  the  same  street. 

At  Colchester,  Capt.  J.  Wallis,  Royal 
navy,  and  of  the  Sea-iencibles  ot  the  eastern 
district. 

At  Twickenham,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Parker, 
eldest  sister  of  the  late  Lord  Boringdon,  aunt 
to  the  present  lord,  and  the  H"on.  -Mrs.  (Jeorgc 
Vilhers,  and  niece  to  the  late  Earl  Poulelt, 

Al  Cheltenham,  atier  a very  short  indtspo- 
jiton.  Col.  T'urhes.hue  of  Rivers-slreet,  Bath. 

Mrs.  Stevens  of  .Market  Overtoil,  Rutland, 
She  was  as  well  as  usual,  engaged  in  her 
household  affairs  when  she  dropped  down, 
and  expired  without  uttering  a word. 

At  Barton  upon  Humber,  Lincoln,  IMr. 
John  Hall,  farmer  and  grazier.  He  was  pur- 
suing Ins  avocation  m pt  rfect  health,  and  in 
the  act  of  following  the  sheep  in  Ins  ground, 
when  he  jell, nod  expired  tnsimujy. 

At  Doncaster,  aged  tin,  Mr.  VV . Lambert, 
He  had  formerly  carried  on  liii  business  of 
a wbeel-wright,  and  having  acquired  an  in, 
dependent  property,  T’otned  several  years 
ago.  Tor  some  tune  past , under  an  impres- 
sion that  he  BiighUjvs  ly  want,  he  became  so 


penurious  as  to  deny  himself  the  common 
necessaries  of  I f , and  would  not  allow  any 
one  to  reside  in  the  house  with  him.  He 
latlerly  subsisted  chiefly  on  lisli,  winch  iio 
was  accusipined  to  purchase  and  to  cook 
hunseli,  in  small  pieces,  as  he  wauled  it,  Ire- 
queutly  keeping  it  till  the  smell  became 
quite  offensive  to  the.  neighbourhood  ; ami 
water  was  Ins  constant  beverage.-  He  lived 
ill  the  most  lilthy  situation,  the  advice,  of  re- 
latives to  a more  orderly  state,  availing  no- 
thing; and  lie  must  have  long  ago  been  en- 
tirely lost  had  it  not  been  tor  i lie  civil  atten- 
tion of  a neighbour,  whose  care  over  hun  will 
not,  we  hope,  pass  unrewarded  by  those  who 
succeed  to  his  property,  lie  was  a constant 
attendant  at  church,  and  almost  crawled 
there  for  the  la-t  time  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
His  face  and  hands  were  black  wills  dirt,  and 
to  any  one  sitting  near  hint  lie  was  quite  a 
nuisance.  Ills  wretched  career  terminated 
the  following  afternoon,  when  he  was  loot'd 
dead  in  Ins  chair. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  ColFee-housc,  Sje 
N'-.irborough  D'-Vcih,  Bart,  of  Knoltoi),  uv 
Kent,  an. I Colonel  of  the  East  Kent  militia, 

At  Ston.diQuse,  near  Plymouth,  in  the  JtitU 
year  ot  her  age,  Isabella,  fifth  (inugliter  of 
the  late  Bonnet  Laitgtou,  Esq,  of  Lamtlqu, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln;  and  of  Mary, 
Countess  Dowager  ql'  Rothes ; after  a lou^ 
and  painful  illness. 

At  Caversliel.l,  Joseph  Bullock,  Esq,  for- 
merly representative  m Parliament  lor  Ayles- 
bury. 

At  Wexford,  Lady  Anne  Iloare,  aunt  of 
the  Earl  ofCourtown. 

At  Huminertmulh,  in  iiis  83th  year,  John 
Rice,  Esq.  a character  miserable  and  pe- 
nurious, .Mr.  Rice  was  burn  ui  Westminster  ; 
and  having  received  a musical  education, 
lie  resolved  lo  try  Ins  fortune  in  America, 
He  sailed  lor  New  York,  where  he  settled, 
and  got  an  appointment  as  organist,  In  tiffs 
situation,  denying  himself  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  he  accumulated  a considerable 
sum  of  money,  anil  returned  to  England, 
II. s habit  w as  that  of  the  most  indigent  beg- 
gar; audio  deplorably  miserable  were  lus 
garb  and  appearance,  that  he  was  turned  out 
of  two  lodgings  that  lie  took.  Al  length  Ijp 
obtained  a mom  at  a glazier's  shop,  newF 
Marsham-strci  t,  where  he  was  taken  .11.  i{« 

requested  that  he  might  be  decently  clothed, 
and  conveyed  to  -Mr.  Boyce,  al1  II  a miner- 
simtli,  whose  father,  he  sqid,  was  Ins  iiioM 
intimate  acquaintance,  He  was  accordingly 
taken  to  the  house  ot  Mr.  Boyce,  where  lie 
survived  only  a few  days.  Alter  Ins  death, 
his  wnl  was  opened  ; ov  which  it  appeared 
that  he  bequeathed  80,0001-  tq  Mr.  Boyce, 
anti  10,0001.  lo  the  Bishop  of  New- Vink, 
lie  is  said  to  have  died  wo; ill  40,0001. 

In  Newcast. e-street,  Ttrand,  Mr.  Thom  a} 
liny  ley,  better  known  m hit . Mary's  parish, 
Strand,  as  Little  Tommy  me  Pot  Boy.  Hs 
was  m his  34th  y ear,  and  had  been  forty 
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sears  a pot  hoy.  The  last  twenty  were 
spent  at  the  Fountain  public  house,  in  New. 
castle-street,  v here  he  died,  after  a week’s  ill- 
ness : diirniL'  which  time  he  made  a will,  be- 
queathin'! *1001  (the  savings  of  turty  years’ 
servitude)  to  a sister,  whom  lie  had  not  seen 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life;  and 
who,  on  hem-:  informed  of  the  bequest,  said, 
**  she  did  i ot  want  it,  but  he  ought  to  have 
hail  more  ltionev.”  He  was  a most  faillilul 
and  trusty  servant. 

At  thaflcslniry,  greatly  respected,  the  well 
known  Hobby  Levy.  His  honesty  and  punc- 
tuality in  the  execution  of  commissions  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  his  speed  and  great 
strength,  probably  were  not  to  be  equalled. 
He  was  net  er  known  to  sat  a price  on  Ins  joor- 
ures;  but  left  it  entirely  to  the  generosity 
of  his  employers;  with  whatever  was  given 
him,  lie  was  always  contented,  and  w as  never 
known  to  he  intoxicated.  As  lie  lead  no  re- 
lations, those  who  knew  him  may  be  glad 
to  hear  that  he  was  properly  taken  care  of 
in  Ins  Short  illness. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Sir  Henry  Grey, 
Halt.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  the  late 
Karl  Grey,  and  uncle  to  the  present,  and  was 
never  married.  By  bis  death  Eari  Grey  be- 
eorres  possessed  of  estates  to  the  value  of 
Utiur  H7.0OOJ.  per  annum,  besides  a fortune 
lor  each  of  bis  younger  children.  He  has 
jaJso  left  large  legacies  to  each  of  his  Lord- 
ship's brothers  and  sisters;  and  ha*  made  all 
his  old  servants  comfortable  lor  the  remain- 
der of  t fir  ir  lives 

At  Mrs.  Mofogo’s  house,  Cumden-p'ace. 
in  the  ;>gd  year  of  his  age,  O'Doiioghue  ol 
the  Glnni*,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  the  im- 
mediate descendant  of  the  illustrious  families 
ol  O’Donoghue  and  M'Carthy  More,  whose 
name's  aid  yet  held  in  reverence  m the 
county  winch  once  they  had  governed  with 
renal  power.  11  is  remains  arc  deposited  in 
the  fa’milv  mausoleum  ol  M'Cait'  y More,  at 
ri;e  Abbey  of  Mucrussf  on  the  Lake  ot  K i! - 
lartiey  ; and  the  melancholy  procession  was 
attended  l.v  a concourse  of  many  thousand 
persons  o!  all  ranks. 

At  Asiigrovc.  county  of  Limerick,  Henry 
Upton.  I >q  act'd  100. 

At  Kpworth,  Leicestershire,  aged  68,  the 
Rev.  J.  Gibson.  L itis  worthy  pastor  had  held 
the  curacy  ol  Epwin'ln  do  years. 

. The  ltev.  a Leighton,  -io  years  curate  of 
But  ley,  near  Leeds. 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Hoffman,  rector  of  St  really, 
Berks,  and  formerly  fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford. 

At  a very  advanced  age,  tin  Rev,  S.  Jack- 
son,  rector  of  Tarporley,  Cheshire. 

At  Billerica y,  Essex, -the  Rev.  Mr.  Potter. 

A i Croyuon,  aged  87,  the  llev.  J.  Gnlliths, 
M.  A.  upwards  ol  50  years  rector  of  Chip- 
StS'iil,  Surrey, 

Iii  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  F.  Huddleston, 
J.'.'q.  ofSawsum-lt.ill,  Cambridgeshire. 

Mrs.  Davies,  wife  of  the  Rev.  D.  W. 
Davies,  vicar  of  Cranbvook,  Kent,  . 


At  Wickham,  aged  77,  R.  Maidman,  Esq. 
many  years  magistrate  for  Hampshire. 

At  Northampton,  Mrs.  Drought,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  Langhum,  of 
Colli  sbrook,  in  that  county,  and  niece  of  the 
late  Sir  J.  Eangbatn,  Bart. 

’J’.  Gould.  Ksq.  one  of  the  benchers,  and 
late  treasurer  of  the  Middle-temple,  and  the 
only  surviving  brother  of  the  late  Judge 
Gould. 

At  Windsor,  Mr.  W.  Quelch,  sen.  many 
years  master  ot  the  Free  school,  in  Windsor. 

At  Ilowletts.in  Kent,  acted  75 , Lady  Yates, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Jus' ice  Yates,  and  of 
Dr.  Thomas,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

At  Heslington,  near  York,  in  bis  6Sth  year, 
Thomas  Hartley,  Esq.  an  alderman  of  that 
corporation.  He  served  the  office  of  lord 
mayor  of  York,  in  1789  and  1803. 

in  Stanhope-street,  aged  93,  Lady  Aston, 
mother  of  Sir  Willoughby  Aston,  Bart. 

Peter  Rainier,  Esq.  admiral  of  the  blue. 
He  was  made  a post-captain,  October  29, 
3778;  rear-admiral,  June  1,  1795;  vice-ad- 
miral, February  I t,  1799,  and  admiral  of  the 
blue,  November  9,  1805.  Admiral  Rainier 
was  cuinmandcr-in-cliit  f in  the  East-indies 
for  several  years,  where  he  amassed  a vast 
property,  and  returned  from  thence  about 
two  years  since.  At  the  last  general  election, 
lie  »a<  returned  to  parliament  for  Sandwich, 
bis  native  place.  A canvass  lias  commenced 
for  that  borough. 

At  Newnham,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Mathews, 
attorney.  Her  death  was  occasioned  by  tier 
clothes  taking  tire  the  preceding  day  ; and 
although  every  assistance  was  immediately' 
given  be  several  of  the  family,  who  heard  her 
cries,  site  w as  so  dreadfully  burnt  as  to  sur- 
vive the  accident  only  24  hours.  Mr.  Ma- 
thews, and  one  of  his  clerks,  who  ran  to  the 
spot  nu  the  tirst  alarm,  were  much  burnt  in 
endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but 
are  in  a fair  w ay  of  recovery. 

At  Clifton,  of  a mortification  in  his  foot,  C. 
Wolseley,  Esq.  admiral  of  the  red,  aged  67  ; 
he  was  tiie  only  surviving  brother  of  Sir  W. 
Wolselcv , Bart,  of  Staffordshire. 

At  Bath,  of  the  dropsy,  Sir  Nigel  Bower- 
Gresley,  Bart,  of  Drakelow-park,  Derby- 
shire. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  70,  Sir  J, 
Pennyman,  Bart.  Ormsby-hall,  Yorkshire. 

Mrs.  Motet,  ot  Lawrence  Pountney-Iane. 

Walter  W elch,  Esq.  of  Arle,  Gloucester- 
shire, in  consequence  of  a fall  from  his 
horse. 

At  Kirkudhright,  W.  Lenox,  late  provost 
ci  that  borough,  aged  84. 

At  Middleton,  aged  508,  the  relict  of 
Captain  Joseph  Savage. 

Mrs.  Snow,  of  Stamford,  aged  56.  She 
spent  the  evening  cheerfully,  at  the  house-of 
a Friend , and  had  just  returned  home,  taken 
oil'  her  pelisse,  and  sat  down,  when  she  ex- 
pired without  uttering  a word. 

At  Halifax,  of  a pleurisy,  Wiilianj  Alex- 
ai.tier,  M.  D, 
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At  Cormanthorpe,  near  York,  Stephen 
Foster,  Km|.  a captain  iu  the  royal  navy.  He 
was  at  the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  in  1704! 

At  Liverpool,  Mr.  Alexander  Gou.  printer. 
At  York,  in  his  80th  year,  Mr.  B.  Lund, 
printer;  upwards  of  60  years  in  the  Couraut 
office. 

At  Cashel!,  Janies  Wentworth  Macsergb, 
Esq.  many  years  major  of  the  32d  regiment 
of  foot. 

At  Dublin,  Francis  Blake,  E<q.  of  Baharra. 
At  F.  Unburgli,  John  Shaw,  aged  103. 

At  Fro.mc,  aged  92,  Mrs.  Singer. 

Aged  87.  John  Richards,  Esq.  mayor  of 
Axbr:;lge,  Somersetshire. 

At  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  the  wife  of 
Francis  Towne,  Esq 

At  Kingshind,  in  her  71th  year,  Sirs. 
Brooke,  formerly  of  Little  East  Cheap. 

At  Cuckhngton,  Mr.  Skinner.  He  was 
buried  in  a coffin  made  from  an  elm-tree  that 
he  had  marked  for  the  purpose  but  the  mom- 
my preceding  his  death,  when  lie  was  to  all 
appearance  in  i erfect  health. 

Dec.  29,  1807.  At  Worcester,  J.  F.  Boiler 
Hippisley  Coxc,  youngest  son  ol  James  Boi- 
ler, Esq.  and  nephew  to  the  late  Henry  IIip- 
pisley  Coxe,  Esq.  of  Stone  Easton,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  and  M.  P.  for  that 
county. 

March  8, 1808.  At  Danby,  near  Middle- 
ham,  the  scat  of  S.  T.  Scroope,  Esq.  William 
M’ Arthur,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  who 
retained  his  faculties  to  (he  her.  He  was 
gardener  to  the  late  ar.d  present  Mr.  Scroope 
61  years.  What  is  remarkable,  tlree  other 
servants  of  the  same  family  have  died  within 
the  last  21  years,  of  the  following  ages,  viz. 
Margaret Rcnnel, aged  85 ; Mary  Chappelow, 
aged  97;  and  Joseph  Hudson,  aged  79;  and 
all  after  a servitude  of  more  than  forty  years. 
Mary  Chappelow  lived  in  the  family  upwards 
of  50  years. 

11.  Aged  89,  Lady  Gordon,  relict  of  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  of  Gurdonstown. 

12.  At  Glasgow,  Donald  Campbell,  Esq. 
of  Sonachan. 

16.  At  Ripley,  in  Surrey,  in  the  66th  year 
of  her  age,  Mrs.  Tanner,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Tanner. 

18.  At  Highbury-grove,  Mrs.  Hollings- 
worth, sen.  in  the  90th  year  ol  tier  age,  and 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties. 

Near  Cullybackey,  Ireland,  Martha  Han- 
na, aged  126  years.  She  was  born  near  Dun- 
gannon ; remembered  to  have  heard  the  shots 
fired  in  an  engagement  that  took  place  there 
in  the  year  1 690  ; and  that  she  carried  the 
victuals  to  the  masons  aild  carpenters  who 
built  Cullybackey  meeting-house,  in  1727, 
she  being  then  45  years  of  age.  She  was 
married  when  an  old  maid  ; never  had  chil- 
dren, and  enjoyed  a constant  stale  of  good 
health  until  a few  days  before  her  death.  She 
was  a little  woman,  measuring  four  feet  seven 
inches.. 

Envoy.  Mag.  I'ol.  LIII.  Jyril,  1808- 


20.  At  Blynnill,  Staffordshire,  In  the  86th 
year  of  his  age,  John  Brothertor.,  labourer,  a 
native  of  the  same  parish.  During  eighteen 
years  of  Ins  youth,  he  served  his  country  in 
the  grenadier  company  of  the  37th  regiment, 
and  fought  with  that  corps  in  the  battle  of 
Minden.  Boldness  and  intrepidity  strongly- 
marked  the  countenance  of  Brotherton ; there 
w as  some'hing  noble  in  his  whole  appearance. 
An  anecdote  illustrative  of  i he  care  of  Divihe 
Providence  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  this 
account.  Immediately  on  Ids  leaving  his  na- 
tive cottage  to  enter  the  armv,  Brotherton 
took  with  him  a small  Bible,  determined  to 
make  it  the  constant  companion p'f bis  marches. 
Previous  to  an  engagement,  he  put  the  book 
upon  Ins  breast  betweeu  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat, a practice  to  which  he  once  owed  the 
preservation  of  Ins  life.  In  an  action  fought 
in  ( erniany,  while  the  37ih  regiment  was  en- 
gaged in  close  quarters  with  the  enemy,  he 
received  a thrust  from  a bayonet  directed 
against  his  breast  : the  point  of  the  weapon, 
alter  piercing  his  belt  and  coat,  passed  through 
the  cover  of  the  Bible,  and  perforated  52  of 
the  leaves.  This  hook  now  remains  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  his  brothers. 

21.  The  Right  Honourable  Jane  Countess 
Dowager  of  Dundonald,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  86  years. 

24  At  Plymouth,  Richard  Harrison,  Esq. 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  resident  agent  for 
transports  at  that  port. 

At  Kensington,  Alexander  Baxter,  Esq. 
late  consul  general  from  the  court  of  Russia. 

25  In  the  84lli  year  of  her  age,  Mr*.  Col- 
lins, relict  of  Benjamin  Coffins,  Esq.  and  mo- 
ther o ifi  C.  Coffins,  Esq.  of  Salisbury?  the 
latter  of  whom  she  survived  cx actfy  eight 
weeks.  Her  long  life  had  been  passed  in  the 
strict  discharge  ol  every  relative  duty,  in  the 
habitual  practice  of  every  social  and  domestic 
virtue. 

Ill  her  83tb  year,  at  Cbiswick,  Mrs.  Mary 

Jiewis. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  iu  consequence  of  a 
neglected  cold,  Lieut.  Gen.  Jolm  Campbell, 
of  the  royal  marines.  Re  entered  the  service 
iu  the  year  17^5,  and  fairly  took  the  tours  of 
duty  iu  the  various  ranks  that  ht  passed 
through,  until  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  corps,  in  1803,  and  retired,  on  Iris  own  so- 
licitation, in  September,  1&06.  He  possessed 
a manly  and  independent  mind,  and  a sound 
jkdgmeht : although  not  quick  in  hi$  cbncefj- 
uens,  lie  was  evet  clear  and  discriminating  oil 
reflection,  and  always  detected  and  refuted 
fallacy,  however  speciously  disguised.  Zeal- 
ously attached  to  his  corps,  neither  personal 
exertion  nor  powerful  representation  wtre 
ever  omitted,  where  ahy  point  was  to  be 
carried  likely  to'  bench-:  the  service.;  as  he 
unremittingly  sought,  by  all  honourable 
means,  to  promote  the  interests  both  oi  its 
individual  members,  and  tlie  corps  at  largt; 
kind  and  benevolent  to  all,  and,  in  proportion 
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to  his  means,  beneficent  to  many,  he  will  bo 
lamented  by  numbers,  and  most  feelingly  re- 
gretted by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

28.  In  Leonard-street,  Finsbury,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Pratt,  aged  70. 

Itl  the  bloom  of  life,  William  Probart,  Esq. 
of  Norwich,  after  a very  short  illness. 

29.  At  Bush-lit!!,  Edmonton,  in  the  91st 
year  of  his  age,  Robert  Kelhain,  Esq,  the 
oldest  member  of  the  two  societies  of  Liti- 
coln’s-Inn  and  Staple-Inn. 

At  Crouch-end,  Mr.  Wyld,  of  Laurence- 
Pountney  Lane. 

30.  At  Stockwell,  in  his  39th  year,  Sir. 
Charles  Ilingeston,  late  of  Walbrook,  after 
an  illness  of  many  years. 

At  Fort  Pitt,  near  Chatham,  in  the  . thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  James  Wilkie,  Esq. 
late  surgeon  of  the  royal  Flintshire  militia. 

31.  At  Turnham-gieen,  in  her  64th  year, 
Mrs.  Greenwood,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Green- 
wood, auctioneer. 

Burnt  to  death,  by  her  dress  catching  fire, 
at  Melton-house, Norfolk,  aged  18,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  Bart.  She  sur- 
vived the  accident  but  24  hours. 

At  Taunton,  where  his  regiment  was 
quartered,  of  an  inflammation  on  his  lungs, 
Richard  Aubrey,  Esq.  brother  to  Sir  John 
Aubrey,  Bart,  and  colonel  of  the  royal  Gla- 
morgan militia. 

At  Morpeth,  in  his  89th  year,  R.  Roddam, 
Esq.  of  Roddam,  in  Northumberland,  senior 
admiral  of  the  red. 

April  1.  At  Edgware,  in  his  7Sd  year, 
the  Rev,  John  Deveil,  vicar  of  Aldenham, 
Herts,  minister  of  Edgware,  and  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex. 

At  Leeds,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and 
in  the  35th  of  his  ministry,  the  Rev.  W.Wood, 
F.  L.  S.  and  minister  of  Mill-hill  chapel,  in 
that  town.  From  the  effects  of  a long  and  se- 
vere illness  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  re- 
covered ; and  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his 
death  had  preached  twice,  with  a degree  of 
strength  and  animation  that  astonished  even 
those  who  had  known  him  in  an  earlier  period 
of  his  life.  On  the  following  afternoon  he  was 
unexpectedly  seized  with  a complaint  which 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
friends,  and,  after  four  days,  terminated  in 
his  death.  To  his  congregation  the  loss  is  irre- 
parable ; by  them  his  forcible  and  pathetic 
. persuasives  to  piety  and  virtue  can  nevet  be 
forgotten.  He  was  not  only  their  pastor,  but 
their  friend  ; and  as  long  as  genuine  piety, 
cheerful  virtue,  transcendant  talents,  unaf- 
•fected  modesty,  and  liberality  of  sentiment, 
are  of  value,  his  memory  will  be  revered  by 
all  who  had  the  happiness  to  know  him. 

fi.  Suddenly,  ’Mr.  Ledger,  messenger  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent- 
garden.  He  had  attended  as  usual  in  the 
morning  at  the  treasury,  of  the  theatre,  where 
he  was  taken  ill ; but,  on  being  brought  into 
the  open  air,  he  felt  so  much  recovered,  that 
he  went  to  Mr.  Harris’s  banker  to  lodge  the 


money  of  the  theatre,  as  usual.  Mr.  Waddv, 
w ho  had  accompanied  Mr.  Ledger  in  a hacit- 
ney-coach  to  the  'banker’s,  conceiving  him 
quite  well,  left  him  there.  Mr.  Ledger  had 
eoncluded  his  business,  and  had  only  pro- 
ceeded .i  few  steps  from  the  door,  when  he 
fell  down  in  a fit,  and  was  conveyed  home, 
where  he  lingered  until  nineo’clock  atnieht, 
w hen  he  expired.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  St.  Paul’s  church-yard,  Covent-garden, 
near  the  tomb  of  Edwin.  The  body  was  con- 
veyed in  a hearse,  accompanied ‘by  thirteen 
mourning  coaches,  from  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  Leicester-square,  to  the  place,  of 
interment.  Ilis  age,  as  marked  on  the  coffin, 
was  58  ; but  this  was  probably  a mistake,  he 
having  been  48  years  in  the  service  of  the 
theatre,  it  is  supposed  he  must  have  been 
older.  The  first  two  coaches  were  filled  wicA 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  as  chief  mourners  ; 
and  the  other  coaches  with  a number  of  the 
performers  of  both  theatres,  and  other  persons 
who  were  anxious  to  pay  this  last  tribute,  of 
respect  lo  the  memory  of  a very  worthy  mail. 

The  following  are  (lie  names  of  some  of  the 
gcnllcmcn  who  were  in  the  coaches,  viz. 

Messrs.  Barlow,  Hughes,  two  Brandons, 
Cooke,  Shields,  Jewell,  Incledon,  Munden, 
Quick,  Emery,  Murray,  Taylor,  Blanchard, 
F’arley,  Glassington,  Simmons,  Claremont, 
Davenport,  Creswell,  Field,  Powell,  Palmer, 
Wewitzer,  Mafhews,  AVhitmore,  Goostree, 
Strahan,  Wills,  Treby,  Holligun,  Dick,  King, 
Lee,  Menage,  Jefferies,  Shottes,  Goodwin. 

Samuel  Gaskin,  an  old  man,  who  travelled 
the  country,  selling  garters,  pins,  needles, 
tin-ware,  and  other  things.  He  had  asked 
permission  to  sleep  on  the  straw,  in  a barn  at 
Isfield  ; saying,  he  had  just  eaten  a hearty 
meal,  over  a fire  he  made  by  the  river  side  • 
but  that  he  was  tired,  and  wanted  to  go  t0 
sleep.  Permission  being  granted,  he  retired 
to  the  barn  ; and,  on  being  called  to,  some 
time  after,  by  a labourer,  who  occupies  a 
contiguous  collage,  answered,  he  was  very 
warm,  and  quite  comfortable.  On  the  follow'- 
ing  morning  he  was,  however,  found  to  be 
very  ill,  and  died  about  noon.  The  poor  old 
man  was  well  known  to  several  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  very  fond  of  reading  ; as 
appeared  by  the  little  library  that  was  found 
in  his  basket,  among  his  articles  of  merchan- 
dize,, consisting  of  the  following  books,  viz. 
The  Holy  Bible  ; The  ATeia  Testament ; A Com- 
mon Prayer,  oLf  an  excellent  impression,  and  in 
good  preservation ; A Companion  for  the  Aged, 
who  are  disabled  from  attending  the  Public 
Service  of  God,  and  An  Essay  on  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament. 

Airs.  Bernard,  of  Southampton. 

3.  At  Highbury-place,  Islington,  Nathan 
Basevi,  Esq.  late  of  Billiter-square. 

At  Brighton,  R.  Henderson,  Esq.  late  phy- 
sician to  the  forces. 

In  Wiropole-street,  the  wife  of  John  Pen- 
ton,  Esq.  late  AI.  P.  for  Winchester.  She  was 
sister  to  the  late  Countess  of  Digby. 
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In  Margaret-slrcet,  in  his  89ih  year,  Rene 
Br-iand,  Esq. 

4.  Mr.  Lambert,  an  eminent  stock-broker, 
by  shooting  himself  with  a pistol,  lie  rode  to 
town  that  morning  from  his  villa,  about  14 
miles  distant.  When  he  reached  his  house  in 
Gornhill,  he  read  a letter  put  into  his  hands 
by  his  servant,  which  seemed  to  affect  him 
much.  Shortly  afterwards  he  complained  of 
fatigue  and  indisposition,  and  said  he  would 
retire  to  his  bed-room.  He  did  so,  and  was 
found  there,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  dead, 
with  the  pistol  lying  by  him.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  pistol  was  fired  about  11  o’clock,  but 
no  report  was  heard  by  the  servants.  Mr.  L. 
it  appears,  was  under  considerable  enibarras- 
ments,  which  were  unknown  even  to  his 
partner  or  family,  but  which  had  occasioned 
a depression  of  spirits  that  led  to  the  unhappy 
catastrophe.  Mr.  L.  left  behind  him  a letter, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  exculpate  Mr. 
Cotton,  his  partner,  from  any  blame  which 
might  be  imputed  to  him. 

Mr.  G.  Alcock,  surgeon,  who  lately  de- 
livered lectures  oil  anatomy  and  physiology, 
at  the  Lyceum,  in  the  Strand. 

5.  Mr.  Michael  Macormick,  a respectable 
farrier,  ofWitchatn,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Re- 
luming home  from  Newmarket,  accompanied 
by  a friend,  lie  met  with  a carriage  belonging 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Soham,  near  the 
bridge,  at  Ely.  Mr.  M.  riding  at  a great  rate, 
and  being  mounted  upon  a young  horse,  the 
animal  endeavoured  to  cross  the  road  ; in 
doing  which,  notwithstanding  every  -effort  of 
the  coachman,  who  pulled  up  immediately, 
he  came  iu  contact  with  the  pole  of  the  car- 
riage, which  struck. Mr.  M.  on  the  right  side, 
<iud  broke  two  of  his  nhs,  He  expired  iu  a 
few  minutes,  leaving  a distressed  widow,  with 
eight  small  children,  and  a frantic  father,  to 
l.'imcnt  his  untimely  end  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher 
w ere  in  their  carriage  at  the  time  the  accident 
happened,  and  humanely  rendered  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power  to  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferer. 

At  York,  aged  54,  Mr.  Edward  Benning- 
ton, one  of  the  lay  choristers  of  that  cathedral, 
and  the  oldest  member  of  the  church,  having 
been  admitted  as  a singing-boy  at  ten  years 
of  age. 

6.  At  Langold,  it*  Yorkshire,  Henry  Gaily 
Knight,  Esq. 

At  Hackney.  Mr.  J.E.  Brockbank,  chrono- 
meter-maker, Cowpcr’s-court,  Cornhill. 

11.  At  his  seat,  at  Roehaiuptou,  Benjamin 
Goldsnrd,  Esq.  one  of  the  principals  of  the 
respectable  firm  of  that  name. 

The  newspapers  stated,  that  this  very 
worthy  and  respected  gentleman  died  in  con- 
sequence of  a sudden  attack  of  the  gout  in 
his  stomach.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  his  death  was  not  occasioned  by  any 
such  complaint;  but  do  not  wish  to  publish 
the  circumstances  which  have  come  to  our 
ktjoyvledge.  The  much  lamented  event  was, 
we  believe,  chiefly  the  result  of  feeiuigs  of  a 


domestic  nature  ; but  not  at  all  connected  with 
his  pecuniary  affairs,  which  we  understand 
are,  as  they  have  always  been  considered, 
in  a most  flourishing  state.-  Mr.  Goldsmid 
has  left  a widow,  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
1 lie  family  of  Goldsmid  has  been  well  known 
to  the  commercial  world  for  a great'  number 
of  years.  Oil  the  death  of  their  father,  two 
of  the  brothers,  Benjamin,  and  Abrabam, 
commenced  business  as  bill-brokers.  Their 
industry  and  great  integrity  soon  procured 
them  the  notice  of  most  of  the  hankers  and 
merchants  in  the  city’,  with  wlfom  they 
transacted  business  with  the  strictest  integrity 
and  honour.  Before  they  had  been  long 
engaged  in  this  business,  an  uncle  died  in 
Holland,  and  by  bis  will  they  came  into 
possession  of  a handsome  fortune.  With  this 
property  they  continued  their  mercantile 
transactions,  all  of  which  proved  most  suc- 
cessful, and  in  a few  years  became  men  of 
considerable  opulence.  Benjamin,  on  his 
return  from  a tour  to  the  continent,  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Solomon  Prager,  an 
eminent  East  India  merchant,  of  Clapton, 
with  whom  lie  received  a dowry,  not  more, 
indeed,  .than  suitable  to  his  station  in  life. 
His  eldest  son,  being  a.  gentleman  of  un- 
common merit  and  enlightened  mind,  bids 
fair  to  tread  the  same  path  of  distinguished 
honour  and  justice  which  his  father,  and  his 
uncle  Abraham,  have  always  pursued ; a 
stronger  confirmation  of  which  fact  cannot 
be  given,  than  iu  the  repeated  and  unquali- 
fied approbation  of  their  conduct  in  their 
transactions  with  government,  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Finance,  as  well  as  by  the  leading 
members  of  both  parties  in  Parliament.  As 
a private  character,  tew  persons  were  more 
estimable.  He  was  an  affectionate  husband, 
a tender  and  indulgent  father,  a sincere  and 
unvarying  friend  to  those  attached  to  him,, 
a generous  host,  and  a kind  master ; benevo- 
lent even  to  excess,  not  merely  in  bis  sub- 
scriptions to  almost  every  public  fund  and 
institution,  but  equally  disposed  to  attend  to 
tfie  calls  .of  private  solicitation  for  objects 
worthy  of  relief. 

W.  Platel,  kjsq.  of  Peterborough,  ajed  7j, 

C.  II  Rigaii'd,'Esq.  of  Southampton-row. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mr.  John  Halhon,  of  the 
theatre  rovai. 

12.  While  reading  by  his  wife,  in  the 
parlour,  of  an  apoplectic  lit.  Win  Duncan, 
Esq.  of  Brunswick-square,  one  ot  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Globe  Insurance. 

At  \\  bailey,  near  Fu>  ,e,  Farmer  William 
Truman,  who  had  nearly  completed  Ins  104th 
year.  He  used  to  relate  particularly  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  weeding  corn  at  the  time  of 
tfle  total  eclipse  in  1715,  when  the  darkness 
obliged  him  and  his  companions  to  leave  the 
.field. 

At  Dcdworth  Green,  near  Barnsley,  W{D. 
Garhck,  Esq. 

13.  At  Moira  House,  Dublin,  Elizabeth 
Coi.htess  Dowager  of  Moira,  and  Baroness 
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HtiOgefford.  in  her-  own  right,  being  heiress  to 
hw  brother,  th*  late  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
Her  ladyship  wasm  her  76th  year.  At  the 
age  </l  5(0,  she  became  the  third  wife  of  the 
late  Lax)  of  Moira,  and  mother  to  his  two 
daughters,  the- late  Countess  of  Motintcashel 
and  Lady  Catherine  Henry.  The  Countess 
had  a, numerous  family,  of  whom  now  survive, 
Ai|»>  Countess  of  Aylesbury  ; Francis,  Earl 
of  Moira;  Joipj  Theophilus  ; Selina,  Countess 
of  Granard  ; and  Lady  Charlotte  Rawdon. 
'Jflie  barony  of  Hungerford  (an  Engltsn 
peerage)  with  a considerable  property,  de- 
volves on  her  son,  the  present  Earl.  Her 
lady  ship  was  oua  of  the  most  amiable  and 
accomplished  women  of  her  age  ; and 
by-the  superiority  of  her  endowments,  and 
the  suavity  of  her  manners,  drew,  to  ihe  close 
of  a revered  life,  all  that  was  great  and  good 
around  her. — Ireland  will  lour  mourn,  in  her 
loss,  that  of  a benefaotress,  and  an  ornament 
not  easily  to  be  replaced. — The  following 
tribute  to  her  memory-appeared  ip  the  Dub- 
lin. Correspondent  fit' lha  14fh  : 

“ After  a life  spent  in  the  active  exertion 
of  .every  kind  and -generous  quality,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  that  justly  venerated  and 
beloved  character,  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Mo  in  a,  at  six  o’clock  yesterday,  departed 
this  life  for 

“ Another  and  a better  world,” 

To  write,  her  virtues,  and  to  panegyrise  her 
character,  require  no  common  eulogist;  but 
they  shah  be  remembered  hereafter;  time 
cannot  injure  them:  shey  shall  bloom  to  pos- 
terity in  fhe  affections  of  those  innumerable 
friends  she  has,  left  behind,  and  ill  the  re- 
spectful admiration  which  her  bright  example 
lias  excited  m an  admiring  world  !’’ 

The  late  Counter  Dowager,  by  the  death 
of, her  brother,  Francis,  Earl  ot  Hunting- 
don, without  issue,  succeded  to  the  eight 
ancient  baronies  of  Hungerford,  Hast*»gs,» 
Botreaux,  Molins,  Moets,  PownaJlj  New- 
march,  and  Du  Homat. 

15.  In  the  15th  ynear  of  her  age,  Caroline, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowen, 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  St.  Alban’s. 
Th«s  young  lady  possessed  uncommon  abili- 
ties, and  had  been  instructed  for  seven-years, 
at  her  own  desire,  in  ever)'  branch  of  classi- 
cal learning;  in  which,  independently  of 
female  accomplishments,  she  had  made  such 
proficiency,  that,  at  the  early  age  of  Ifn 
years,  she  read,  in  the  Greek  language, 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  6te. 
and  in  the  Lalin,  Horace,  Livy,  Cicero,  Ac. 
&c.  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  by  her -aim able 
and  candid  disposition,  her  naod"est  ai  d 
obliging  department,  she  acquired  the  love  of 
all  who  knew  her,  without  ,a  single  excep- 
tion. Tins  most  interesting  girl  was  bom  on 
a Christmas- day,  and  died  on  a Good  Friday; 
a remarkable  coincidence!  It  is  not  right, 
that  such  a character,  blending  the  estimable 
7 ; 


and  amiable  qualities  in  such  an  eminent 
degree,  should  descend  to  the  grave  undis- 
tinguished. 

At  his  house  in  Charles-street,  St  Janics’s- 
sqnare,  James  Pauli,  Esq.  late  candidate  for 
Westminster.  From  the  derangement  of  his 
pecuniary  concerns,  and  the  wound  he  re- 
ceived in  a duel  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
which  never  healed,  lie  became  so  depressed 
in  mind  and  body  as  to  cut  Ins  throat  on  the 
evening  above  mentioned,  and  soon  after 
expired.  The  Coroner’s  Jury  have  attri- 
buted the  fatal  deed  to  Lunacy. 

Id.  In  Manchester-street,  La  Baronne 
Montalainbert. 

18.  Doctor  Huet,  of  Gower-street,  Bed- 
ford-square,  after  a long  and  severe  illness. 

19.  Mrs.  Gascldin,  the  wife  of  Lewis 
Gaschlui,  Esq.  of  Woolwich.  A few  hours 
illness,  the  consequence  of  two  apopletic  fits, 
terminated  her  existence:  but  although  her 
death  may  be  deemed  sudden,  her  exemplary 
lile  had  through  the  long  course  of  it  been 
t lie  best  preparation  for  tins  awful  transition. 
Site  expired  without  a sigh  or  groan,  Her 
disconsolate  husband,  family,  and  friends, 
while  they  feelingly  lament  her  loss,  will 
ever  retain  the  remembrance  of  her  virtues. 

Samuel  Sneyd,  Esq.  of  Arlington-street. 

20.  After  a short  illness,  at  her  house 
in  Edsvard-street,  Penman-square,  in  the 
possession  of  the  full  exercise  of  her  facul- 
ties, at  the  advanced  age  of  84  years,  the 
Dowager  Lady  Frankland,  widow  ot  rtie  late 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  Bart,  and 
mother  of  the  present  SirThomas  Frankland, 
Bart,  ot  Thirklcbv  Park,  in  the  county  of 
York. 

20.  In  the  42d  year  of  his  age,  Benjamin 
Burton,  Esq.  ot  W.ileor,  Lincolnshire.  - Some 
months  ago  Mr.  Burton  tractured  Ins  skull  by 
a fall  (hum  bis  horse  whilst  hunting.  He  liau, 
however,  nearly  recovered  from  a most  paitj- 
ful  illness,  the  consequence  of  the  aQciueiit ; 
when,  venturing  too  ardently  in  pursuit  of 
his  favourite  amusement,  lie  brought  on  a 
brain  fever,  winch  terminated  his  life  in  a few 
days. 

23i  At  Islington,  Mr.  Thorntli wait,  of 
Batmiuster-row. 

After  a tedious  anrl  painful  illness,  Mr. 
George  Herbert,  merchant  and  banker  of 
Biggleswade.  Possessing,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  those  qualities  winch  characterise  the 
man  of  honour  and  business,  such  as,  in- 
tegrity, punctuality,  and  industry,  the  libe- 
rality ot- his  dealings  secured  him  an  extensive 
trade,  and  enabled  him  to  bequeath  to  his 
relatives  a good  fortune,  the  fruit  of  his  meri- 
torious exertions ; and  he  has  left-  to  his 
successors  in  particular,  and  the  mercantile 
world  at  large,  a laudable  lesson  to  imitate. 

22,  At  his  house,  near  Deau’s-yard, 
Westminster,  Mr.  Thomas  Hull,  comedian,' 
ot  Covent-garden  theatre.  He  was  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  so  long  a. 
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member  of  the  theatrical  community,  that  he 
had  become  the  father  ot  inc  stage.  He  was 
originally  in  the  medical  profession,  and 
among  those  who  knew  him  long  was  gene- 
rally styled  Dr.  Hull.  He  was  a good  scho- 
lar, and  possessed  literary  talents,  which  he 
frequently  exercised,  many  years  ago,  with 
credit  to  Ins  character.  His  compositions 
were-invariably  intended  to  promote  the  inte- 
rests of.virlue,  and  excite  the  benevolent 
affections.  But  what  must  for  ever  render 
his  name  dear  to  the  friends  of  humanity, 
aud  particularly  the  theatrical  world,  he  was 
the  founder  of  that  institution  which  provides 
subsistence  for  decayed  actors  and  actresses, 
when  they  are  no  longer  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  their  protession.  If  this  institution 
had  been  properly  supported  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  theatres,  and  the  principal  perform- 
ers, it  would  hav.e  been  lunch  more  prosper- 
ous than  it  has  been,  and  wduld,  of  course, 
have  afforded  a more  coniform  >le  support  for 
those  who  are  not  in  general  much  disposed 
to  provide  tor  the  decline  of  life,  who  often 
delight  the  public,  but  of  whom  the  public 
think  little  when  the  power  of  delighting  is 
at  an  end.  To  the  honour  of  the  immortal 
Garrick,  w hose  character  was  often  slandered 
by  the  imputation  of  avarice,  though  he  was 
always  ready  to  assist  distress,  that  great 
actor  constantly  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  theatrical  fund,  till  he  found  it  necessary 
to-  retire  wholly  from  the  stage.  Mr.  Hull 
wrote  a tragedy  upon  the  subject  of  “ Fair 
Rosamond,’'  whose  story  will  always  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  annals  of  this  country.  If 
there  were  no  touches  of  sublime  poPSy  in 
this  work,  it  was  marked  with  good  sense  and 
natural  feeling  ; the  characters  were  judici- 
ously contrasted,  and  the  fable  was  proper!  v 
conducted.  Mr.  Hull  dedicated  the  play  to 
the  memory  ol  Shenstone,  the  poet,  of  whose 
friendship  he  was  reasonably  proud,  and  of 
whom  he  had  an  original  portrait,  which  he 
held  in  great  veneration.  Mr.  Hull  lost  a 
very  amiable  wife  a few  years  ago,  who  Imd 
former! v been  his  pupil.  Their  affection  for 
each  other  never  suffered  any  abatement 
through  a long  intercourse,  and  their  atten- 
tion to  each  oilier  was  the  evident  result  of 
respect  and  esteem,  as  well  as  ol  regard  and 
duty.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  fairly  said, 
that  while  he  was  highly  respectable  in  the 
theatrical  calling,  no  man  ever  acted  his  part 
upon  the  stage  of  life  with  more  uiiitorin 
propriety,  or  left  tiiat  state  with  more  appro- 
bation from  those  who  had  witnessed  his 
conduct,  and  knew  the  merits  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  principals  of  the  theatrical  fund, 
we  understand,  have,  much  to  their  honour, 
requested  permission  to  be  at  tiie  expence  of 
his  funeral;  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  he  at- 
tended by  most  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  winch  he  did  so  much  credit,  and 
rendered  so  much  service. 


DEATHS  ABROAD. 

At  Merael,  of  a fever.  Sir  George  Rum- 
bold,  Bart. 

On  his  passage  from  Malta  to  Gibraltar, 
Aaron  Moyle,  Esq.  late  of  Porchester, 

At  Messina,  in  Sicily,  Captain  William 
Shadwell,  oft  lie  81st  regiment,  fourth  son  of 
Launcelet  Shadwell,  Esq.  Upper  Gower- 
street. 

The  cardinal  patriarch  of  Portugal,  Don 
Jos.  Francisco  de  MendoyS,  aged  87. 

At  Cape  Ci  ot  Castle,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  John  Swanzy;  Esq  governor  of  James 
Fort,  Accra. 

In  Jamaica,  of  the  yellow  fever,  Spencer 
George  Tow'iishcnd,  Esq.  receiver  of  fees 
and  paymaster  of  contingencies  in  the  navy- 
olliee. 

At  Antigua,  the  Baron  de  Kutzleben,  cap- 
tain in  ihc  96lh  regiment. 

At  Nassau,  New  Providence,  aged  38, 
the  Mon.  Thomas  Forbes. 

At  Beauregard,  in  the  island  of  Gurnsey, 
Peter  Dobree,  F » |.  aged  36  : he  was  tb© 
oldest  member  of  ike  Society  for  promotiug- 
Cbristian  knowledge,  having  been  a sub- 
scriber to  that  institution  upwards  ot  60- 
years. 

At  Dacca,  in  the  East  Indies,  Lieutenant 
Edward  Henry  Mainwarmg,  of  the  J.l  regi- 
ment of  native  infantry,  eldest  son-of  Row- 
land Mainwaring,  Esq.  of  Northampton. 
While  out  at  exeiVse,  he  complained  of  a 
sudden  attack  in  tho  head,  and  in  a few 
-minutes  he  was  dead,  in  consequence  of  the 
rupture  of  a blood-vessel  in  his  brain. 

At  Fort  Augusta,  Jamaica,  Major  George- 
Crawford,  of  tile  gd  West  Lidia  regiment,1 
second  so  l of  James  Crawford,  Esq:  of 
Auburn,- Ireland;  was  formerly  major  of  the- 
Sod  regiment  of  infantry,  in  the  East  Indies; 
commanded  by  the  late  Lord  Cornwallis;, 
went  out  captain  of  the  38d  regiment,  and-' 
sailed  in  the  lleet  under  the  late  Sir  Ralph- 
.■Vbercromby  : was  at  the  taking  of  the  Dutch’ 
fleet  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  Lord 
Kerlli  and  Sir  Jamos  Craig;  sailed  will  the 
expedition  for  the  capture  of  Manilla ; 
marched  wuh  the  army,  under  General 
Harris,  some  hundred  nines,  to  the  srbge  and 
storm  of  Seriiigapatam,  ike. 

From  tub  American  Papers.  At 
Beaulort  (South- Carolina),  on  the- ereniny 
of  the  14th  ult.  Mr.  Arthur  Smith;  and  the 
next  morning  Mr.  L'homas  Huston.  On  the" 
morning  ot  the  14th; 'these  young  men  arose  in- 
all  the  vigour  ol  health — i: . a lew  hours  both 
were  bleeding  on  the  field  ol  honour! — -A 
challenge  had  been  given  and  accepted — 
a duel  was  fought,  and  both  were  mortally 
wounded. — Such,  honour,  are  tliy  triumphs!- 
— Oh,  ye  votaries  ol  Moloch  ! rememiief  that 
the  day  will  assuredly  come,  when  ye  shall 
know  whether  ye  are  to  irame  your  actions 
by. the  laws  of  honour,  or  the  laws  oj  God  ! 
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THE  BRAZILS. 

( Continued from  our  lait.) 

Rip  lias  lately  undergone  considetable  improvements  : in  many  parts  the  houses  are  built  of 
hewn  stone;  the  streets  are  straight  and  well  paved,  and  similar  artisans  reside  m the  same 
street.  An  aqueduct,  of  considerable  length,  brought  over  valhes,  by  a double  row  of  arches 
placed  one  above  the  other,  supplies  the  fountains  to  regulate  its  distribution  ; and  a sufficient 
quantity  of  it  is  thence  conveyed  to  the  quay,  through  canvass  hoses,  for  the  use  of  the  shipJ 
ping.  The  opulence  and  commercial  importance  of  the  place  cannot  be  more  fully  ascer- 
tained than  by  its  shops,  pmgazines,  and  markets,  all  of  which  abound  with  every  species  of 
British  manufacture ; and  the  appearance  of  individuals  indicates  ease  and  comfort.  The 
city  lias  several  public  walks;  and  buildings',  both  private  and  public,  are  increasing.  There 
are  many  principal  eddices  built  of  granite,  with  which  material  was  constructed  a spacious 
quay,  upon  tire  beach  opposite  the  palace.  The  town  is  insalubrious,  from  local  circum- 
stances, and  the  decisive  influence  of  climate.  It  is  situated  upon  a plain,  and,  except  from 
the  harbour,  surrounded  with  hills,  covered  with  thick  forest  trees.  The  air,  thus  confined, 
is  rendered  humid  mornings  and  evenings.  From  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  stagnant  water 
in  marshes  near  the  town,  arise  putrid  and  intermittent  fevers;  and  the  elephantiasis  is  not 
uncommon.  There  are  three  convents  for  men,  and  two  for  women,  none  of  them  remarkable 
lor  religious  austerity.  The  ceremonies  of  religion,  however,  are  strictly  observed  ; and  an 
addition  has  been  made  to  them,  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  launching  of  sky-rockets,  when- 
ever any  solemnities  arc  performing  in  churches  at  Rio. 

All  classes  of  society  have  an  insuperable  attachment  to  gayety  and  pleasure.  The  lower 
order  appears ahro-jd  m cloaks;  those  of  the  middling  and  higher  ranks,  always  with  swords. 
The  ladies  wear  their  hair  hanging  down  in  tresses,  tied  with  ribands,  and  adorned  with 
flowers,  their  heads  uncovered.  They  have  in  general  fine  dark  eyes  and  very  animated 
countenances,  and  are  loud  of  music:  their  favourite  instruments  are  the  harpsichord  and 
guitar.  Some  of  them  shew  instances  of  extreme  levity  ; and  some  of  the  men  are  accused 
of  unnatural  practices.  Plays,  operas,  and  masquerades,  are  the  innocent  amusements  ol  both 
sexes.  A public  garden,  at  one  extremity  of  the  town,  by  the  seaside,  is  tiie  favourite 
attraction  ; where,  after  their  evening  promenade,  they  frequently  partake  of  banquets,  ren- 
dered more  zestlul  by  the  accompaniment  of  music,  and  ihe  display  of  artificial  tire-works. 
Tliis  garden  is  laid  out  with  much  taste  m grass-plots,  shrubberies,  and  parterres,  interspersed 
with  shady  trees,  and  arched  alcoves,  decorated  with  flowers,  jasmines,  and  fragrant  plants. 
Towards  the  middle  is  a.  fountain  of  artificial  rock-work,  ornamented  with  sculptural  ugures 
of  two  alligators,  spouting  water  into  a marble  reservoir,  in  which  aquatic  birds,  done  in 
bronze,  are  sportively  represented.  There  is  also  a terrace  of  granite  on  that  side  of  the  gar- 
den next  the  sea,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  budt  two  neat  summer-houses.  The  ceil- 
ings are  ornamented  with  various  designs  ; the  cornices  exhibit  a different  species  offish  and 
b.rds  ; and  upon  the  walls  are  eight  painting's,  emblematic  of  the  principal  productions  which 
raised  the  country  to  its  opulence,  among  w hich  are  views  of  the  diamond  and  gold  mines, 
and  the  manner  of  working  them.  Contiguous  to  the  sia-s'iore,  and  near  the  town,  is  another 
garden,  curious  for  a small  manufacture  of  cochineal.  The  conversion  of  the  insects  into 
cochineal  is  a simple  process : they  are  put  into  a flat  earthen  dish,  and  placed  alive,  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  and  par-roasted  very  slowly,  till  the  down  upon  them  disappears,  and  the  aque- 
ous juice  of  the  animal  is  entirely  evaporated.  During  this  process,  they  are  to  lie  con- 
stantly stirred  about  with  a tin  ladle,  to  prevent  absolute  torrefaction,  w inch  would  reduce 
the  insect  to  ashes,  and  thereby  destroy  the  colour.  Within  the  harbour,  and  opposite  to  the 
town,  is  another  species  of  manufacture,  for  converting  the  blubber  of  whales- into  oil,  for 
which  an  exclusive  privilege  was.  given  to  a company,  on  paying  0110-filth  ol  its  profits  to 
government. 

(Tv  he  continued  in  our  next.) 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  safe  arrival  of  a very  valuable  fleet  of  Indiamen, 
viz.  The  Devaynes,  Adderly ; Marchioness  of  Exeter;  Dover  Castle,  Richardson  ; l.ord 
Melville,  Lenox ; Tottenham,  Jones;  Baring,  Carnige ; Admiral  Gardner,  Easljicld;  Union, 
M'lntnsh  ; United  Kingdom,  lMsterre ; all  from  Bengal  and  Madras,  under  convoy  of  lire 
Diadem  man  of  war,  Rear  Admiral  Sterling,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  particulars 
ol  their  cargoes  shall  be  given  in  our  next.  In  spite  of  ali  Buonapai  te's  restrictions  on  our 
commerce,  w e have  lately  arrived  from  Oporto  six  vessels  laden  with  w me,  &c.  and  we  hourly 
expect  seven  more  from  the  same  port,  whose  cargoes  may  he  averaged  at  ‘J00  pipes  per 
ship,  which,  in  all,  will  bring  into  the  market  an  additional  supply  ol  fidOO  to  2300  pipes  of. 
port  wine.  We  do  not,  however,  expect  those  wines  to  he  ot  as  good  a quality  as  our  former 
importations,  being  the  produced  the  latest  vintage,  and  consequently  requiring  a year  or 
two  to  bring  them  about  in  this  country. 
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Agio  on  the  Bank  ot*  Holland,  51  percent. 

PRESENT  PRICES 

OF 

Canal,  Dock,  Fire  Office,  and  Water  F orks  Shares , Sc.  Sc. 

2 1st  .Sprit,  1808. 

London  Dock  Slock 110  per  cent. 

Past  India  ditto . 120 

West  India  ditlo 1-17  per  cent. 

Commercial  Dock  Shares ..126  ditlo 

Grand  Junction  Canal  . . . 921.  per  share.  ■ 

Grand  Surrey  Canal 601. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  1 1 per  cent,  premium. 

Globa  Fire  and  Life  ditto ill  percent. 

Albion  ditto  ditto 3 per  cent,  premium. 

Hope  ditto  ditto 20s.  per  share  premium, 

Ilock  Life  Assurance. .5s.  to  7s.  per  share  premium. 

F.ast  London  Water  Works 5.51.  to  601.  per  share  premium. 

West  Middlesex  d.lto  18  guineas  per  share  premium. 

South  London  ditto  .561.  to  601.  per  share  premium. 

Golden  Lane  Brewery 751.  per  share. 

Weston-slreef,  or  Southwark  Dilto  201.  per  share. 

London  Institution  85  guineas  per  share. 

Commercial  Road 116  per  share. 

Eagle  Insurance  5s.  per  share  premium. 

LEU  IS  W OLFE  and  Co.  Canal  and  Dock  Brokers, 
No.  1,  Shorter’s-court,  Throginorton-street. 


VARIATIONS  OF  BAROMETER,  THERMOMETER,  &c. 

By  THOMAS'  BLUNT,  No.  22,  Cokmiill, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker  to  his  Majesty, 

At  Nine  o’Clock,  A.  M. 
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* Much  snow  this  day, 

A.  GOLD,  PRiNTEK,  SHO£-tiN'E. 
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EDWARD  F.  T.  FORTUNE,  Stock-Broker  and  General  Agent,  No.  13,  Cornhiix. 
N.B.  In  the  3 per  Cent.  Consols  the  highest  and  lowest  Price  of  each  Day  is  given;  in  the  other  Stocks,  the  highest  only. 
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FOR  JAMES  ASPEIINE , 

At  the  BIBLE,  CROWN,  and  CONSTITUTION, 

NO.  32,  COKNHILL. 

Personspho  reside  abroad,  and  who  a 'sh  to  be  supplied' with  this  Work  evert/  Month  a’ nub 
iished,  way  have  ic  sent  to  them,  FHFE  OF  POSTAGE?  to  New  York,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and 
every  Pent  a)  the  West  Indies,  at  I wo  Guineas  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Thornhill,  of  the 
General  Post  Office , ut  No.2t,  She r home -lane  ; to  Hamburgh,  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  or  aim  Part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  at  Two  Guineas  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Bisiioc,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  at 
No.  22,  Sherborne-lane  ; to  any  Purl  of  Ireland,  at  One  Guinea  and  a Half  per  Annum , by 
ilr.  Smith,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  at  X 0.  3,  Sherborne-lane  ; and  to  the- Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  or  any  1 art  of  the  Last  ladies,  at  7 hirtu  Shillings  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  (ju  v,  at  the  East 
India  House. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  TO  COTl "RESPONDENTS,  Ac. 

WEarcmore  inclined,  from  its  truth  than  its  novelty,  to  admire  the  observation 
of  Serious,  that  “ things  far  sought  and  dear  bought  arc  the  ti t test  for  ladies;”" 
by  illicit,  of  course,  he  must  mean  British  ladies,  because  there  are  no  other 
that  deserve  embellishment  more,  or  require  it  less.  Thus  far,  then,  we  go  hand 
in  hand  with  our  friend  Serious;  and  are  still  further  obliged  to  him  lor  the  in- 
formation, that  there  is  in  operation  among  onr  lovely  countrywomen  a tacit 
resolution  to  encourage  the  siik  manufactory  to  the  utmost  ot  their  power 
through  the  whole  of  the  ensuing,  summer  ; as  they  have  discovered,  that  the 
beautiful  articles  manufactured  in  Spital-.it  elds  add  dignity  to  grace,  and  blend 
elegance  with  modesty;  but  we  must  differ  from  our  said  friend  in  his  inference, 
that  the  difficulty  of  procurii  g si  k has  increased  the  desire  to  wear  it  ; because  we 
know  that  silk  ft  for  all  the  purposes  of  manufacturing  the  most  picturesque  dra- 
pery may  he  procured  from  Bengal,  and  that  our  fair  compatriots  will,  in  their 
Oriental  robes,  have  the  double  pleasure  of  at  once  encouraging  the  eastern  com- 
merce and  domestic  manufactures  of  their  native  country. 

******** 

“ The  Monkev  that  has  seen  tup.  Worib”  has  humour;  hut  as  his  subject  in- 
volves matters  so  serious  in  their  nature  as  the  contemplation  ol  the  present  state 
of  our  comic  dram  , it  demands  consideration  , 

The  Fishwoman’s  letter  to  the  Composer  of  Caractacus,'  upon  u the  art  of 
gutting,”  is  inadmissible. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  ,4.  C.  for  his  intention  to  favour  us  with  his  produc- 
tions ; but  cannot  depart  from  a rule  that  we  have  established  with  respect  to 
pieces  that  run  in  a scries ; a rule  of  which  he  wilt  in  one  moment  see  the  conve- 
nience, nay,  the  necessity.  His  paper  is  Set t with  Mr.  Asperne. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  Crito’s  letter  vyas  addressed,  declares  that  he  likes  no 
part  of  it  hut  the  motto : and  even  that  he  disclaims,  as  applied  to  himself. 

We  are  much  afraid,  after  what  Arbuthaot  and  others  have  written  respecting 
Nicholas  Frog  and  John  Bull,  that  the  subject  (if  there  were  no  other  objec- 
tion) wouid  be  considered  as  too  trite  by  our  readers. 

The  idea  of  Amicus,  though  good  m itself,  is  at  present  impracticable,  for  a 
reason  which  we  cmtld  privatehj  explain  to  him. 

The  Melange,  No.  VJI.  and  Espositos,  in  our  next. 

The  ode  entitled  Vicissitude  lias  been  already  published. 

"We  have  received  several  other  articles,  which  we  shall  either  ihsert  or  acknow- 
ledge in  our  next.  — 

Errata.-*— P.  76,  rol,  3,  lines  12  and  13,  fnr  Ikddeh,  read  Bcddek, — Pane  219,  stanza  7,, 
tins?  S',  for  Ls,  read  te  j line  4,  for  la,  read  tu, — P.  *245,  col.  1,  line  3 from  I lie  bottom,  lor 
" a latent,”  read  “ >io  latent.” — Last  line  but  two  of  the  same  article,  for  “ bat  not  before,  ’ 
read  “ bat  before.'* 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THOMAS  GOODALL,  ESQ. 

COMMANDANT  OF  THE  1IAYTIAN  FLOTILLA. 

[with  a portrait.] 


For  Rri tons,  chief. 

It  was  reserv'd,  with  star-duvcted  prow. 

To  Have  the  middle  deep,  and  drive  assur'd 
To  dislanl  nations  through  the  (mihlrss  main  ; 

To  smo,  unquell’d,  amid  the  l.islmm  wave  ; ^ 

To  Ja ii h at  danger — 

'idle  heart  of  courage  and  lire  hand  <>t  toil. 

Thomson's  Liberty. 


AMOXG  those  bold  and  ardent  spi- 
rits whose  valour  and  enterprise  do 
the  highest  honour  to  British  seaman- 
ship, we  do  not.  hesitate  to  rank  the 
hero  of  the  following  memoirs;  and  we 
can  only  regret,  that  our  materials  should 
be,  iu  many  parts,  so  disproportionate  as 
they  are  to  ttie  wish  that  we  have  to  do 
justice  to  our  subject. 

Mr.  Goooali.  was  born  at  Bristol  in 
the  year  17  67,  and  received  a classical 
education  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas; 
being  designed  by  his  father  for  the 
profession  ot  the  law. 

in  his  thirteenth  year,  as  we  have 
been  told,  he  was,  ou  some  account, 
ordered  to  remain,  during  a vacation, 
at  school  $ and  whether  it  was  the 
elFect  of  a sudden  tit  of  caprice,  or  the 
result  of  previous  deliberation,  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  say;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  he  took  his  departure,  unknown  to 
any  person,  and  went  to  sea  in  a letter 
of  marque  hound  to  the  W est  Indies. 

In  this  siiip,  ami,  as  it  were,  in  his  very 
infancy,  h is  career  o-f  adventure  com- 
menced ; for  on  the  passage  she  en- 
gaged and  beat  off  a large  French 
corvette,  and  was  afterwards  wreck  id 
off  the  island  of  St.  Kitt’s,  iu  the  me- 
uaoruble  hurricane  of  1730. 

At  this  early  period,  and  in  a distant 
country,  he  found,  iu  the  person  of  Mr, 
C ja.vAon  (now,  we  believe,  resident  at 


Bristol),  a friend  who  had  long  known 
his  father,  and  who  kindly  took  charge 
of  the  youth,  till  an  uncleat  Montserrat, 
Mr.  Symons,  the  present  venerable  pre- 
sident and  collector,  sent  lor  him. 

It  was  now  that  he  resolved  to  em- 
bark in  more  honourable  and  active 
service,  by  entering  his  majesty’s  navy 
ns  midshipman  in  the  Tritun  frigate; 
in  which  ship  he  remained  in  the  West 
Indies  during  the  active  command  of 
Admiral  Rodney,  and  served  on  board 
her  in  the  glorious  engagement  with 
Count  do  Grasse,  on  the  lAh  of  April, 
i 7 iyi. 

After  the  termination  of  the  war, 
young  Goodall,  like  many  others  want- 
ing interest,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
■merchant-service.  As,  however,  his  de- 
sire of  general  knowledge  increased  with 
his  growth,  he  resolved  to  prefer  such 
ships  as  should  be  bound  to  countries 
which  he  had  not  seen,  or  that  had  not 
been  accurately  described.  He  accord- 
ingly soon  found  a vessel  bound  for 
Turkey.  In  the  voyage  nothing  worthy 
ofAmtice  occurred.  He  afterwards  tra- 
versed various  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  a Classical  education  had  taught 
him  to  respect,  and  encouraged  him  to 
visit;  and,  ou  his  return,  entered  on 
board  another  ship  bound  to  China. 

It  was,  iv.e  heheve,  about  the  year 
17^7  that  he  saw,  al  the  Rath  theatre. 
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Miss  Stanton,  a young  actress  of  great 
mer  . , and  in  whose  favour  he  soon 
felt  aifinterest,  which  by  degrees  ripened 
an  ardent  passion.  '!'he  difficulty, 
ho  er,  of  gaining  an  introduction  to 
the  lady  was  not,  in  his  mind,  easily  to 
he  overcome,  hut  Love,  as  the  saying 
is,  will  find  or  make  a way  ; and  a 
thought  occurred  to  him,  1 h a t by  en- 
tering the  ranks  as  a dramatic  writer, 
he  might  introduce  himSelf.  Accord- 
ingly, after  dedicating  about  a month 
to  his  new  profession,  he  had  completed 
a comedy  in  two  acts,  which  he  called 
“ The  Counterplot .”  With  thishe  waited 
on  the  lady,  requesting  her  to  favour 
hiifi  with  her  opinion  of  its  merits; 
and  making  her  an  offer  of  it  fin  case  it 
was  honoured  with  her  approbation) 
for  her  next  benefit.*  As  we  are  not 
writing  a novel,  we  shall  pass  over  t.he 
usual  routine  of  courtship,  and  content 
ourselves  with  saying;  that  in  about 
twelve  months  Miss  rtanton  bestowed 
her  hand  in  marriage,  and  became  Mrs. 
Goodail. 

Notlong  after  this,  the  Spanish  arma- 
ment taking  place,  in  consequence  of 
the  dispute  about  Nootka  Sound,  Mr. 
Goodail  served  on  board  the  A emesis. 
Captain  (now  Sir  Alexander)  Bali,  as 
acting  lieutenant.  That  business,  how- 
ever, having  been  amicably  arranged 
between  the  two  governments.  Captain 
Ball  was,  bv  the  interest  of  Lord  Hood, 
.appointed  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  yacht, 
then  commanded  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker. 
"A  life  of  inactivity,  like  Ibis,  being. very 
unsuitable  to  the  ardent  spirit  of  our 
hero,  he  obtained  the  command  of  a 
merchant-ship  in  the  West  India  trade; 
but  while  on  his  voyage  out,  the  war 
with  France  commenced;  and  on  his 
passage  home,  ignorant  of  this  circum- 
stance, he  was  captured  by  a large 
French  privateer,  and  carried  inio  l’Gri- 
ent. 

By  a peculiar  kind  of  sympathy,  which 
cannot  well  he  accounted  for,  he'v.as 
fortunate  enough  !o  obtain  the  confi- 
dence of  his  cay  tor,  who,  by  the  tty  e, 
was  a loyalist,  and  who  resolved  that 
he  should  neither  he  the  victim  of  llohe 
spierre,  tor  endure  the  severities  of 
a gaol.  During  the  lew  days  that  he 
remained  at  l’Or  ciil,  Captain  Goodail 
learned  that  two  Cnglish  officers,  who 
had  been  taken  on  their  passage  from 
Gibraltar,  had  been  closely  confined  in 
a prison  w ithin  ihe  arsenal.  With  true 
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brotherly  affection,  and  a patriotic 
energy  whicli  was  only  increased  by  the 
danger  of  the  undertaking,  he,  at  once, 
determined  to  visit  these  gentlemen, 
though  evidently  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
After  much  contrivance,  and  with  great 
difficulty,  he  accomplished  his  benevo- 
lent purpose;  he  entered  their  dun- 
geon, and,  after  some  interesting  con- 
versation, left  them,  charged  with  let- 
ters to  their  families  find  friends.  At 
this  very  moment,  the  arsenal  was  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire;  and  it  was  with 
infinite  hazard  that  he  got  out;  for 
the  artillery  was  playing  on  the  store- 
houses, and  the  whole  ofVhe  troops 
were  employed  at  the  gates.  His  friend; 
however,  did  not  desert  him  ; but,  de- 
termined that  he  should  risk  no  more 
such  hair-breadth  escapes,  he  soon  after 
put  him  on  board  a utchman  that  had 
been  carrying  ship-timber  to  l’Orienf, 
and  by  whose  means  Captain  Goodail 
readied  his  native  land. 

The  information  which  he  was  enabled 
to  afford  our  government  being  consi-i 
dcred  as  very  serviceable,  he  was  *»!- 
most  immediately  appointed  to  the  })ia- 
devi, Captain  Sutherland,  add  w as  to  pro- 
ceed in  her  to  Gibraltar,  there  to  join 
bis  majesty’s  ship  Victory , bearing  the 
flag  of  Lord  Hood,  commander  in  chief 
on  the  Mediterranean  station.  We  find 
Captain  Goodail,  however,  not  long 
after  this,  in  the  command  of  a letter 
of  marline ; in  which  he  continued  (ill 
the  peace  of  '802  ; during  which  time 
he  is  generally' said  to  have  made  more 
voyages,  fought  more  actions,  and  cap- 
luted  more  prizes,  than  ever  before  were 
effected  in  the  same  time  by  any  private 
ship.  ‘ 

When  the  war  recommenced,  Captain 
Goodail  lifted  out,  I n-  a1  few  days,  a 
small  privateer,  •of -ten  guns  and  forty 
men,  curlled  the  Catherine  and  Mary, 
in  which  he  took  some  valuable  prizes. 
On  the  25! h of  July,  ISO.",  lie  fell  in 
with  I. a Caroline,  french  privateer,  of 
double  his  force,  and  engaged  with  her 
in  two ‘several  actions,  in  the  first, 
whicli.  lasted  twenty-five  minutes,  he 
beat,  off  the  French  vessel,  and  captured 
tv  o West  lidiamcn,  her  prizes;  but  off 
the  action  being  renewal)  to  cover  the 
prizes,  Captain  Goodail,  to  his  great 
mortification,  wasj  compelled  to  strike 
Lis  fla  g/or  u'trnl  of  t hat ; on 'which  the 
French  captain  look  . possession  of  his 
vessel,  anti  also  of.  the  two  prizes.  Our 
hero  and  his  brave  crew  were  extremely 
well  treated  cm  board  the  Freud)  prG 
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vateer,  from  which  they  were  landed  at 
rOrient  on  the  5th  of  August. 

The  commissary  here  behaved  to  them 
in  the  most  inhuman  manner  : immedi- 
ately after  having  been  landed,  thev 
were  marched  toward  Rennes,  with  43 
other  Englishmen.  They  were  six 
■days  on  the  route;  during  two  of  which 
they  had  no  allowance  of  provisions 
whatever  j and  on  the  other  days  had 
only  bread  and  water,  the  former  sour,, 
and  very  scantily  supplied. 

On  their  arrival  at  Jlemies,  they  were 
all  p^'t  into  tiie  common  gaol,  where 
they  remained  for  four  days  without 
any  other  allowance  than  bread  and 
water,  although  the  common  felons  in 
th  e same  prison  were  supplied  with  beef 
and  soup.  Being  now  ordered  toward 
the  frontiers,  they  commenced  their 
march  on  the  Htn  of  August ; and  a' 
very  spirited  remonstrance  from  Captain 
Goodall  to'Ciencral  Lahorde,  the  com- 
mander of  the  d strict,  procured  them 
hn  allowance  of  seven  sous  per  day  for 
each  mail,  and  one  pound  and  a half  of 
bread,  tiff  their  arrival,  on  the  31st  of 
August,  at  Melun,  near  Paris,  where 
they  were  again  imprisoned,  and  the 
seven  sons  were  reduced  to  three  and 
a hall  per  day  : they  were  also  extreme- 
ly distressed  for  shoes;  but  only  twenty 
pair  were  given  among  the  whole 
number. 

On  the  small  pittance  that  we  have 
mentioned  they  existed  (we  cannot  call 
it  living;  in  prison*  and  likewise  on  their 
next  march,  which  took  place  a few 
days  afterwards.  On  the  13th  of  Fep- 
tember  they  arrived  at  Espinal ; where 
they  found  about  250  of  their  country- 
men ; among  whom  was  the  gallant 
Captain  Brenton,  of  the  Miner  re  fri- 
gate, taken  at  Cherbourg.  The  seamen 
were  lodged  in  prison  on  a nominal 
allowance  of  one  pound  and  a half  of 
bread  and  three  sous  per  dav  ; but  the 
latter  were  paid  to  the  captain  of  the 
prison,  or  the  commissary,  who  indeed 
gave  the’ men  black  and  sour  bread, 
frequently  deficient  in  weight  ; but,  in- 
stead of  the  three  sous,  they  were 
served  with  four  ounces  of  beef  made 
into  soup  by  French  cooks,  which,  when 
dressed,  did  not  exceed  two  ounces ; and 
they  had  nothing  but  straw  to  lie  on. 
go  bad,  yet  so  scanty,  indeed,  was  the 
allowance  of  food,  that  Captain  Good- 
ali,  in  an  affidavit  which  he  had  after- 
wards occasion  to  make,  declared,  that 
be  “ verily  believed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  assistance  afforded  by  Capt.  Brenton 
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and  bis  officers,  many  of  the  men  would 
have  been  starved.”  Those  benevolent 
gentlemen  allowed,  out  of  their  own 
private  purses,  a regular  stipend  per 
week  to  the  crew  of  the  Minetvc , to 
supply  the  wants  of  natiire;  and  Captain 
Goodall  did  the  same  by  the  crew  of  his 
privateer,  lie  remained  at  -’spinal  f;  ora 
the  13th  of  September  until  the  end  of 
that  month,  without  being  ableto  obtain 
from  the  French  government  a sous  of 
subsistence-money  for  himself.  Cot - 
peivingit,  therefore, no  breach  of  faith  to 
quit  a place  wnere  lie  must  inevitalilyliave 
starved  had  he  not  fortunately  received 
some  remittances  from  England,  be 
proposed  a plan  of  escape  to  Mr. 
Henry  Janies  ra liner,  lately  4 th  oflficeron 
board  iiis  privateer,  and  who  consented 
to  be  the  partner  of  his  fate.  Being  as 
well  prepared  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  they  made  up  their  minds  to 
set  off  the  ne\t  day,  being  the  1st  of 
October,*  having  fust  taken  care  to 
provide  thems-iv  es  with  a French  guide. 
The  time  appointed  for  t lie  rendezvous 
was  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
guide  took  them  thro’  bye-ways  during 
the  day  time,  and  at  night  pursued  the 
main  road  till  sun-rise:  when  they  found 
themselves  at  a distance  of  35  mites 
from  Espinal,  and  on  the  Mountain  des 
Vosges,  which  is  surrounded  by  a beau- 
tiful forest.  Here  they  took  up  their 
abode  for  the  day.  Not  having  dared 
to  purchase  any  provisions  on  the  road, 
the  only  refreshment  they  took  through- 
out the  day  was  a draught  of  water. 
At  night  they  ventured  out  again,  and 
sent  t heir  guide  in  quest  of  refresh- 
ments, which  made  them  prosecute 
their  journey  in  better  spirits.  They 
passed  through  several  towns  and  vil- 
lages without  meeting  the  least  inter- 
ruption. Early  on  the  morning  of  tiie 
third,  they  arrived  on  the  borders  of  fhe- 
1?  hinc,  within  a short  distance  of  Basle. 
Here  the  guide  executed  his  last  kind 
office  for  them,  which  was  to  .shew 
them  the  most  convenient  part  to  swim 
across.  The  place  he  fixed  on  appeared 
extremely  narrow,  and  the  adventurers 


* It  may  he  proper  to  stale,  that  oil 
Captain  Cloodnll’s  return  to  England,  il  was 
deflated  by  the  public,  what  constituted  the 
word  parole,  or  perhaps,  in  plainer  terms, 
what  obligation  a prisoner's  parole  imposed 
on  the  enemy  in  vvlms-  power  lie  was  : and 
it  was,  by  the  best  authorities,  determined, 
lhal  the  parole  of  a prisoner  in  an  en-  ray’s 
coufttry  obliged  that  enemy  to  allow  lum 
Liberty  and  subsisto tee. 
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expected  to  find  tbs  passage  much  less 
difficult  than  what  their  imagination 
had  first  painted  it.  In  this,  however, 
they  were  deceived  ; for  on  gaining  the 
land  on  the  opposite  side,  they  found 
themselves  on  an  island,  and  that  they 
had  to  cross  another  channel,  the  cur- 
rent of  which  was  much  stronger  than 
the  one  they  had  passed  already. 
Before  they  undertook  this  new  danger, 
lliey  judged  it  necessary  to  strip  ofF 
ibeir  clothes,  which  they  did  not  think 
necessary  in  the  first,  instance.  Having 
gained  the  opposite  shore  vith  much 
fatigue,  they  again  fouud  themselves 
surrounded  with  difficulties : a strong 
current  was  still  before  them.  Almost 
borne  down  with  fatigue  and  fear,  they 
espied  a bo3t  coming  from  the  German 
side  of  the  Rhine  to  the  little  island  on 
which  they  were.  In  the  boat,  for- 
tunately, were  two  milk-maids,  who 
were  coming  to  perform  their  morning 
office-  For  a trifle.  Captain  Goodall 
and  his  friend  obtained  a passage  to 
shore,  which  placed  them  safe  on  the 
German  territory.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  they  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Estein,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  their 
departure,  ate  a hearty  meal.  Their 
fears  were  now  at  an  end ; but  they 
had  a long  tract  of  country  before  them. 
It  was  their  intention  to  make  for 
Husum  ; but,  to  answer  a particular 
purpose,  they  were  obliged  to  make 
a circuitous  route.  They  went  by 
Schwaben,  Durlach,  Ansptuh,  Barcuth, 
Dresden,  Leuchau,  aud  Berlin.  At  the 
last-mentioned  place  Captain  Goodall 
obtained  a passport  from  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  received  him  with  marked  atten- 
tion.* Captain  Goodall  and  his  friend 
left  Berlin  on  the  I5ih  of  October, 
on  their  way  to  Husum,  which  they 
reached  on  the  1 9th.  They  embarked 
on  hoard  the  Lark  pack  et  for  England; 
and  arrived  safe  at  Harwich  on  the 
30th. 

When  Captain  Goodall  reached  Lon- 
don, an  application  was  made  to  the 
Patriotic  Fund  at  Lloyd’s,  for  some 
relief  to  the  families  of  those  who  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  (lie  actions  with 
La  Caroline,  to  recapture  the  two  West 
Jndiamen  her  prizes;  but.  the  applica- 
tion failed  ; as  it  was  decided,  that  their 
ease  did  not  come  under  the  description 


* To  Mr.  Jackson,  Captain  Goodall  deli- 
vered a memorial,  to  lie  forwarded  to  the 
British  Admiralty,  on  the  subject  of  the 
prisoners  at  Espinal. 


of  suffering  in  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try.* The  Government,  however,  at 
that  time,  thought  more  liberally  of 
Captain  Goodall's  professional  exertions ; 
and  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  issue  a 
warrant  under  his  royal  sign  manual, 
granting  him  2-1,0001.  being  two-th  rds 
of  the  proceeds  of  a Dutch  East  India- 
raan  which  hehad  captured.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  gracious  mark  of  his  sove- 
reign’s approbation  was  communicated 
to  him,  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Sargent, 
then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Trea- 
sury ; in  which  it  was  stated,  that  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
were  satisfied  of  his  highly -meritorious 
conduct  in  his  general  services  a tes- 
timonial, perhaps,  even  still  more  gra- 
tifying to  this  intrepid  oiiicer  than  the 
grant  itself;  for  fame,  arid  not  fortune, 
had  alw  ays  had  the  pre-eminence  in  the 
direction  of  his  conduct. 

When  the  Spanish  war  broke  out. 
Captain  Goodall  again  put  to  sea,  and 
made  prize  of  one  of  Lhe  Vera  Cruz 
ships  w ith  dollars  ; but  having  just  had 
sight  of  an  enemy’s  squadron,  he  proved 
his  preference  of  his  country’s  good  to 
his  own  interest,  by  breaking  up  the 
cruise,  and  proceeding  to  Madeira ; 
there  to  give  an  account  of  the  course 
that  the  enemy  was  steering,  for  the  in- 
formation of  his  majesty’s  ships,  and 
of  the  trade  touching  there. 

About  the  year  ISOS,  we  remember 
seeing  Captain  Goodall  transacting  bu- 
siness, as  a broker,  at  Lloyd's;  but  we 
believe  he  did  not  long  continue  that 
pursuit.  The  sea  was  his  proper  sphere 
of  action  ; and  his  majesty’s  order  in 
council  permitting  a trade  to  St.  Do- 
mingo under  certain  regulations,  he 
proceeded  thither,  in  the  J oung  Roscius ; 
ami  in  a short  time  astrong  attachment 
an  I friendship  was  cemented  between 
him  aud  the  President  Christophe,  who 
purchased  Captain  Goodall's  ship,  and 
at  the  same  time  appointed  him  com- 
mandant of  the  Haytian  fleet,  and  his 
first  oflieer,  Mr.  John  M'Cul'.och,  with 
him.  The  latter  soon  after  lost  his 
life  in  an  expedition  against  a fort  under 
the  sway  of  Petion,  at  Jean  Rabcl : 
the  fort,  however,  w as  taken,  and  great 
honours  have  been  paid  by  Christophe 


* It  yvould  seem  as  if  the  committee  had 
afterwards  altered  its  notion  ot  the  defence  of 
the  country ; for  the  sufferers  in  the  India 
fleet,  which  defended  itsell  aaainst  Liuout  ib 
the  China  seas,  were  remunerated. 
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to  the  memory  of  Mr.  M‘CuIfoch.* 
The  ' circumstances  of  Mr.  Goodall’s 
connexion  with  this  Chief  have  been  be- 
fore the  public;  and  the  affair  certainly 
does  appear  to' have  been  honourable 
to  all  parties.!  Mr.  Goodall's  exertions 
have  been  incessantly  directed  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  Christophe,  the 
president  of  IT  ay  ti ; on  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  an  intimate  local  know- 
ledge could  afford,  that  such  conduct 
was  decidedly  for  the  good  of  Great 
Britain.  To  mention  the  charities  in 
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this  country  to  which  Christophe  has 
(probably  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Goodall)  so  liberally  contri- 
buted, might  seem  trifling  when  we 
are  talking  of  the  country  : we  may, 
however,  mention  two  instances,  among 
many,  of  his  anxiety  to  render  service 
to  Great  Britain.  Orders  have  long 
since  been  issued  by  the  president  to 
his  little  flotilla,  in  case  they  should 
meet  any  British  ship  at  sea  in  distress, 
either  from  the  enemy,  or  whatever 
other  cause,  to  render  it  the  most 


■*  The  following  is  a copy  ot  a Letter  winch  the  President  wrote  on  the  occasion  to  Mr. 

Goodall  : — 

“ LIBERIE  F.T  IXDEPEXOAXCE. 

“ -'lit  Palais  tie  Milat,  1c  (I  Fr  crier , 1807,  Can  quatre  dc  l'ind‘pcndan$e. 

“ HEXRY  CHRISTO PI1F, 

“ Pitsident  ei  Gcntralissime  des  Posers  de  Terre  et  de  Mer  de  L'F.tat  d’ Haiti, 


Monsieur  (e  Cnpihtine  Goodii  ail. 

'*  En  pr6>ertte  vons  sera  remise,  raon  clier  Capilnine,  par  M.  Pochard  Decile,  le 
secretaire  de  i Ymirnl  .M'Culloch.  \ oils  appreudrpz  ainsi  que  mol,  la  perte  que  nous 
avons  fade  du.  brave  Ainirnl  Al'Culloeh  ; il  efhporte  an  jtomlie.in  mes  regrets.  £!e  digne 
offioier  c-st  mort  an  champ  d-honneur.  Sa  nieqmire  sera  chere  aux  fnnrili  HaVtien.  Lea 
bicu's  & les  inaux,  moil  cltcr  Cap. tame,  sont  motes  dans  cone  vie.  II  faliait  (pie  j'apprenoe 
en  mran'  temps  Sc  la  destruction  des  corsaifes  des  rebcilcs  6c  la  perte  d’uu  hoinmc  que 
j’allcctionnais  deja  beaucoup  par  son  coarago  cc  ses  talents. 


“ Je  vous  salae  d’Amiti6, 


t Mr.  Goodall's  able  and  satisfactory  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  this  business  -nav  l>c 
seen  in  The  General  Evening  Rost,  of  April  ‘2.>,  and  May  14,  1803  ; and  some  ol'  the  most 
respectable  underwriters  at  Lloyd’s,  who  we  may  presume  tobe  well  able  to  judge  of  the 
nature  aud  consequences  of  it,  presented  him  with  a sword  of  the  value  of  200  guineas. 
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effective  relief  in  their  power,  without 
any  consideration  of  salvage  or  grn- 
tuity  whatsoever.  On  the  patriotic 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Gomiall,  he  tins  also 
ordered  a most  extensive  cultivation  of 
hemp,  for  the  supply  of  (treat  Britain  ; 
which,  on  a trial,  has  been  proved  to 
be  only  inferior  as  seven  toeighllo  that 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  im- 
port from  Russia. 

The  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
Mr.  Goodull  has  defended  the  cause 
of  Christophe  (which,  before  he  pub- 
lished the  statement  that  we  have 
above  alluded  to,  had  perhaps  an  equi- 
vocal character  in  the  public  eye)  serves 
most  clearly  to  prove  the  honour  and 
independence  of  his  character,  as  well  as 
his  spirit,  skill,  and  experience  ; and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  properly  appretiated 
by  the  president,  should  he  ever  return 
to  Hayti. 

Whether  at  sea  or  on  land,  the  subject 
of  this  Memoir  patriotically  devotes  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  national  service. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  volunteers  in 
the  Loyal  London  Cavalry  ; and  most 
sincerely  do  we  wish,  that  this  valuable 
officer  may  long,  very  long,  enjoy  health 
to  continue  actively  engaged- in  the 
cause  of  his  king  and  country.  J. 

PRIVATE  THEATRICALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

STR, 

TT  is  surprising,  that  you  have  not 
A noticed  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of 
this  metropolis,  and  the  source  of  half 
the  improprieties  we  daily  hear  of. 
among  the  younger  branches  of  society  : 

I allude. to  the  private  theatres  scattered 
through  every  part  of  ibis-town. 

It  was  said  in  a newspaper,  sometime 
since,  that  it  was  “ surely  more  com- 
mendable in  young  men  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  theatrical  exhibitions,  than  in 
driuking  at  ale-houses.” 

Were  these  exhibitions  the  only  ob- 
ject that  these  worthies  have  in  attend- 
ing such  places,  no  one  could  dispute  the 
propriety  of  their  thus  amusing  them- 
selves ; but  I have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  females  who  attend,  in- 
stead of  going  there  for  instruction, 
go  there  for  the  purpose  of  decoying 
unwary  young  men,  and  who,  ill  conse- 
quence, have  sometimes  performed  the 
character  of  George  Barnwell  before 
a greater  number  of  spectators  than 
they  are  usually  honoured  with  ia  their 
exhibitions. 


I can  assure  you,  sir,  that,  so  far  from 
being  a preventive  of,  they  are  a . 
courngemcnt  to  debauchery.  At  t i *e 
theatres  liquors  are  sold  as  at  a common 
public-house,  though  at  a much  more 
extravagant  rate;  and  1 will  take  upon 
myself  to  say,  that’  they  have  not  yet 
troubled  the  magistrates  for  licenses. 

These  theatres  are  frequented  princi- 
pally by  apprentices,  and  the  inferior 
clerks  of  aitornies  and  bankers.  Now, 
sir,  I should  like  much  to  know  where 
these  gentlemen  find  either  money  or 
time  to  spend  in  so  Idle  and  unprofitable 
a maimer:  even  admitting  (which  can- 
not he  the  case)  that  they  do  their  mas- 
ters justice,  so  far  as  to  attend  in  their 
shops  and  offices  during  the  proper 
hours,  still  let  it  be  asked  bow  they 
employ  that  time?  In  conning  parts 
from  the  drama  which  they  cannot 
comprehend. 

These  haunts  are  a scandal  to  a go- 
vernment which,  by  not  destroying, 
patronises  them.  They  are  the  sink 
of  almost  every  iniquity  -which  inge- 
nuity can  contrive,  or  villany  execute: 

If,  sir,  you  think  these  observations 
worth  insertion,  under  the  head  of  Pri- 
vate Theatricals,  it  may  probably  have 
a good  effect. 

1 am,  sir,  with  respect, 

A our  very  obedient  servant, 

L B. 

SCAPULA. 

rirmE  origin  of  his  Greek  Lexicon  is 
A not  generally  known.  It  may  be 
adduced  as  a proof  that  good  sometimes 
proceeds  from  evil.  lie  was  employed 
by  Henry  Stephens  in  correcting  the 
press  while  the  celebrated  Thesaurus 
Linguae  Grrrca:  ( Treasure  of  the  Greek 
Tongue)  was  printing.  Scapula,  who 
was  a man  of  learning,  judged  that  an 
abridgment  of  that  great  work  would 
have  an  extensive  sale.  He  privately 
extracted  from  every  slffiet  what  was 
the  most  useful  part,  and  within  the 
capacity  of  common  students.  By  this 
dishonest  measure,  iie  produced  a work 
which  in  a great  measure  defeated  the 
end,  and  ruined  the  hopes  of  Stephens, 
whose  great  dictionary,  in  four  volumes 
folio,  was  within  the  reach  of  few  scho- 
lars. Reduced  -to  poverty  by  this  dis* 
appointment,  poor  Stephens  often  said, 
that  his  Treasure  bad  ruined  him. 
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NOURMAHAL, 

EMPRESS  OF  HINDUSTAN. 

A Melo  Drama. 

IN  TWO  ACTS. 

WITH  SONGS,  DANCES,  &C. 

BY  JOSEPH  MOSER,  ESQ. 

When  a battle  or  a triumph  is  going  on  at 
Drury-Iane,  they  mats  such  a noise,  that 
either  may.  be  heard  ail  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood.— Addison. 

PROLOGUE. 

Tty  the  Author. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  *****. 

*'  Is  there  a weaver  here  from  Spilnl  fields  ?’’ 
To  his  award  our  treriibling  bard  appeals, 
Entreating,  while  he  doth  his  piece  unfold. 
You’ll  not  compare  it  with  the  works  of  old. 

Of  all  those  weaver*  who  their  art  display’d, 
Shakspf. are  rank’d  first,  as  master  of  Ins 
trade  : 

lie  tried  all  branches,  every’  fabric  wove,  ) 
The  maiden’s  blush,  the  plumage  of  the  dove,  > 
Black,  green,  and  white,  the  livery  of  love, ) 
And  yellow  tints  that  mark'd  the  Mour  be- 
tray'd, 

lie  dy’d  in  colours  which  will  never  fade. 

In  Jonson's  well  wove  pieces  may  be  seen 
’The  tight  close  texture  of  an  arniozeen. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ne’er  let  vict"! 
escape. 

Their  fabrics  were,  like  lawyers’ gowns,  da-  \ 
cape ; C 

Tlio’  more  than » once  they  manufactur’d 
crape.  J 

While  Massinger  was  seldom  at  a loss 
To  give  his  well  wrought  silks  both  strength 
and  gloss. 

Chamelion  DrTyden’s  works  look  every  hue. 
The  rainbow’s  varied  tints,  the  zenith’s  blue  : 
Sdme  pieces  strangely  warp’d,  some  shot  with 
fable: 

This  mixture  aptlv  answers  white  and  sable, 
And  shews  his  fickle  shuttle  oft  inclin’d 
To  imitate  the  panther  or  the  kind. 

The  other  wits  uf  Charles,  whoever  traces, 
Will  find  their  works  display  points,  tags, 
fringe,  laces  ; 

Among  their  slattern  tnnses  they’ll  discover 
Parts  which  the  ladies  once  agreed  to  cover. 
The  period  c-arae  when  better  goods  were 
made, 

A period  happy  for  our  weaving  trade  ; 

When  Galhcsilk^and  fashions  were  restrain’d, 
And  Ann,  and  taste,  and  wit,  and  judgment 
reign’d. 

Then  Congreve,  to  increase  the  nation’s  joy. 
Compos’d  some  pieces  terse  as  Pudnasoy : 

His  wit  and  humour  came  so  very  pat  in, 
They  gloss’d  the  whole,  which  shone  like  folds 
of  satin. 

The  bard  whose  shuttle  mov’d  soft,  solemn, 
slow. 

Wove  the  smooth  texture  of  the  velvetJFtowE. 
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While  Otway's  web.s,  the  tragic  muse  adorn- 
ing. 

Produc'd  thro’  a!!  the  town  a general 
mourning. 

Quick  Swa dwell  sometimes  urg’d  the  trade 
to  damn 

His  bobbins,  tangled  like  Italian  tram. 

The  gay  Farquhar,  with  many  comic  lashes, 
Wove  toffc  tu  to  make  his  comrades  sashes. 

Va  Nun  ur,  who  lov’d  in  foreign  lands  to  roam. 
Improv'd  tiie  patterns  of  the  Gallic  loom  : 

He  deck’d  his  work  with  many  a gem  and 
carc’net. 

And  scatter’d  spangle*  o’er  a ground  of  snrsnet . 
Cibber  pick'd  up  his  threads  from  Persia,~i 
Greece,' 

Rome,  Paris,  London,  from  his  neighbour’s  l 
■ fleece,  ; 

And  wove  them'  in  each  parfy-colonr’d  ' 
piece.  J 

While  Addison,  who  hated  glare  and  show. 
Was  clad  inJ’.Nui  tsu  silk  from  lop  to  toe. 
Such  were  our  anreslors.  Our  weaving  bards. 
Who  heie  present  their  taw  Irv  pattern  cards. 
Display  a fabric  neither  smooth  nor  rough, 

A motley  mixture,  silk  and  wretched  staff; 
Along  their  rotten,  linsey-wolsey  lines 
No  humour  gleams,  no  thought  resplendent 
shine-  ; , ' 

Unroll  tiieir  pieces:  what  the  workmen  mean 
We.  can’t  discern;  crape,  gauze,  or  bomba - 
zeen  ; 

A cobweb  texture  runs  thro’  cv’ry  lot,  V 
We  here  and  there  observe  a flower  or  spot.f 
And  frequent  mark  their  beauties  with  a r1 
blot.  ' ) 

The  author  of  to-night,  for  his  diversion, 

Has  erst  wove  many  a piece  of  flimsy  Per- 
sian. 

But,  in  these  times  of  general  combustion, 

As  silk  cannot  be  had,  he  gives  you  fustian. 

Dramatis  Persona;. 

G ehanouire,  Emperor  of  Hindoslan. 
Kou r am  (Cha  Jchan),  heir  pparent. 
Poro,  the  Commander  of  the  Troops. 
Jeiral,  a Hajuh. 

Aboul,  T 

Moultan,  s Attendant  Omrahs. 

Zeid,  J 

EZI 1 Friends  to  Kotiram. 
Byram,  J 

Foro,  ") 

Hermon,  [.  Boslangen 
Seri.m,  J 

A Chorus  of  Youths. 

Officers  of  State,  Guards,  Slaves, Sc.  Sc. 
Nourmahal,  Empress  of  Hindostan. 
Daria,  Sister  to  (Jehunguirc. 


Alida,  "1 

tA,  > Fen 


Cora,  \ Female  Slaves. 
Lyra,  J 
Chorus  of  Virgins. 

Attendants,  Sec-, 
Scene — Agra. 
U u 
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Jet  I.  Scene  F. 

A hall  in  the  pnlncc  of  GF.WANfioinK, 
splendidly  decorated  in  the  most  fi- 
nished sti/le  of  Indian  architecture, 
exhibiting  a double^  colonnade  of  por- 
phyry columns,  leading  to  folding 
doors  which  appear  in  the  fat:  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  and  the  roof 
are  decorated  with  dragons,  serpents, 
grotesque  figures,  and  ornaments : 
curtains  of  crimson  and  gold  hang  in 
drapery  festoons  over  the  doois,  the 
sides  of  which,  and  the  wings,  exhibit 
rows  of  sphynxes  upon  tow  pedestals. 

Enter  Jeipal,  speaking  to  Abdul. 
Jeipal, 

CROWN’D  with  the  meed  of  conquest 
is  he  eome  ? 

Abdul.  It  seems  not  so,  my  lord; 
no  sounds  triumphant 
Proclaim  his  near  approach. 

Jeipal.  Yet  sure  Arabia’s  standard 
waves  before  him, 

While  captive  heroes  track  his  chariot 
wheels. 

And  beauteous  virgins  grace  the  martial 
ranks. 

Abdul.  These  signs  of  conquest  mark 
not  Poro's  entrance. 

With  conscious  steps  he  slums  the  gen’ral 
gaze : 

No  captives  range  along  the  crowded 
streets  r 

No  ostentatious  banners  are  display’d. 
Triumphant  shouts,  he  says,  and  joyful 
notes. 

Insult  the  memory  of  fallen  thousands. 
Jeipal.  ’Tis  strange  : perhaps’tisjust ; 
the  din  of  war 

Has  hush’d  the  cadence  of  the  rural  pipe. 
And  frighted  pease  and  plenty  from  the 
land : 

Therefore,  he  thinks,  even  conquest  is  a 
scourge. 

Abdul.  So  it  surely  is. 

Where  armies  wither  as  thegiant  treads  : 
But  see,  my  lord,  the  modest  hero  comes. 

[ Exit  Abdul. 
Enter  Ponn. 

Jeipal  [embracing  him).  I see,  indeed, 
the  friend  from  whom  1 parted  : 
No  marks  of  conquest  yet  distinguish 
Poro ; 

No  laurel  crown,  as  yet,  adorns  his  brow. 

Poru.  Shame  on  me  if  it  did  ! 

The  meanest  soldier  of  our  valiant  files. 
Who  bar’ll  his  bosom  to  Arabian  spears, 
Observes  a laurel  crown  as  much  as ! . 
Jeipal.  Granted  : hut  still  distinction 
marks  the  general. 

*)• 


Poro.  Distinguish’d  virtue  ought  to 
mark  the  prince 

Jeipal.  Then  why  refuse  that  entry 
triumphant 
Our  emperor  decreed  ? 

Poro.  1 wish  for  privacy : thepubiicear 
Shall  ne'er  he  sated  with  the  name  of 
Poro  : 

If  I must  triumph,  let  i!  be  in  love  ; 

If  I can  taste  applause,  the  ueclar’il 
speech 

Must  flow' spontaneous  from  the  lips  of 
Daria. 

Jeipal.  To  plead  your  passion  you've 
an  able  advocate. 

Poro.  In  whom  ? 

Jeipal.  The  blazing  comet,  whose 
eccentric  course 

Either  denotes  the  second  renovation 
Of  Nlogul  splendor  ; of  Hindostan’s 
glory ; 

Or  else  her  sudden  fart. 

Poro . Y our  accents  point  flic  empress^ 

Jeipal.  The  empress  L true,  she  is  in- 
deed an  empress  ! 

Light  of  the  court!  the  orient  blazing 
star ! 

The  lovely  Nourmalial  ! 

Poro . With  sway  imperial,  then,  she 
rules  Gehanguire  ? 

Jeipal.  The  easy  monarch,  sunk  in 
luxury, 

Dissolv’d  in  sloth,  to  her  resigns  the  reins 
Which  curb  the  fiery  coursers  of  the  east. 
That  waft  imperial  mandates  thro’  the 
land, 

And  turn  the  grand  machine  of  govern- 
ment. 

Pore.  Her  towering  mind. 

Form’d  to  direct,  controul,  and  conquer 
fate, 

Is  amply  suited  to  the  splendid  sphere 
In  which  she  moves.  Such  is  the  force 
of  genius  ! 

But  do  the  rajahs  brook  that  Ib'rim’s 
daughter 

JeiprJ.  Who  dare  contend  with  lovely 
Xourinaha!  ? 

Iler  spirit  soars  above  their  grovelling 
passions. 

Let  them  hut  scowl,  dislike ; at  once 
she’s  rous’d  ; 

Her  piercing  eyes  pervade  their  latent 
thoughts ; 

She  drags  them  into  day,  and  then  dissects 
Atonee  their  motives:  whiletheirfeigned 
complaints 

She  gives  to  mingle  with  the  passing  gale* 

Poro.  To  see  this  radiant  wonder  of 
her  sex, 

And  pay  my  duty  to  my  royal  master, 

I here  attend. 
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Enter  Abdul. 

Abdul.  Tlie  empress,  my  lords,  has 
ta’en  her  seat, 

[ Music  : Jf.ipal  and  Poiio  retire  to 
the  side:  the  folding  doors  open, 
and  discover  Nourmaual  settled 
upon  a magnificent  throne  : Daria 
oil  her  right  hand;  a number  of 
ladies  standing  on  the  steps  : J eita  l 
advances,  und  making  three  pro- 
found obeisances,  presents  Poro. 
Jcipal.  Words  on  a theme  like  this 
were  idly  wasted. 

Allow,  illustrious  \ ourmahal, your  slave 
Tiie  pleasing  task  to  introduce  the  hero 
Who  tore  Arabia’s  standard  from  the 
grasp 

Of  valiant  Mahinut. 

ourmahal.  The  man  who  rescued 
Delhi  at  a time 

When  savage  force  possessed  her  battle- 
ments. 

And  to  her  palace  track’d  its  way  thro’ 
blood. 

Poro.  1 (lid,  I hope,  my  duty. 
Daria.  Sure  it  was  more  ! 

Duty  in  war  is  merely  passive,  cold; 
Enthusiasm  marks  the  hero’s  flame: 

He  nobly  dares:  his  sword  commands 
success. 

And  calls  reluctant  fortune  to  his  aid. 

A ourmahal."  The  lovely  lips  of  Daria 
breathe  my  accents : 

My  ardent  spirit  blazes  in  her  breast : 

1 catch  her  words,  w hich  mark  the  worth 
of  Poro. 

We  both  remember  when  the  furious 
Arab 

Pursued  ourselves. 

Poro.  Hut  fled  before  the  Ganzavi- 
diun  swmrd, 

W hich  Nounna!ia!,with  energy  her  ow  n. 
Display’d  aloft,  and  dar’d  him  to  ap- 
proach. 

Neunnahal.  He  rather  fled  before 
the  swords  of  those 

Who  fill’d  the  city  with  their  valiant 
troops. 

It  was  our  care  to  urge  our  chiefs  to 
battle : 

Yours  to  direct  their  forces 
Daria.  The  force  that  has  secur’d 
Charmazia  s rate, 

jV ourmahal.  And  cEown’d  the  con- 
queror with  eternal  glory. 

Then  wherefore  wave  the  long  expected 

triumph? 

Para.  No  ostentation  yet  I hope  has 
mark’d 

The  conduct  of  your  slave. 

Saurmuhal.  Sink  nor  toojowr : 

The  world  in  some  degree  esteems  j mua 


As  he  esteems  himself.  The  meed  of 
triumph 

I hold,  in  ail  success,  the  conqueror’s 
due ; 

Therefore  I here  command  vou  to  ac- 
cept it.  - ’ - 

Daria  will  grace  it  ere  she  gives  her  hand 
To  valiant  Poro.  May  proud  Agra’ss  oice 
Reverberate  to  the  skies  her  loud  ap- 
plause. 

Let  mirth  and  joyful  accents  loud  pro- 
claim 

The  emperor’s  plaudits,  and  the  con- 
queror’s fame. 

[flourish  of  martial  music:  the 
folding  doors  doss  : Exeunt. 

Scene  II. 

The  grand  terrace  on  the  battlements  of 
. igra  ; a picturesque  vit  w of  a moun- 
tainous country  in  the  back  ground, 
and  the  castle  in  the  front. 

Enter  Zeid  and  Moultax. 

Zeid.  Well,  it  will,  however,  give  the 
people  of  this  city  the  most  exquisite 
satisfaction  to  hear  that  our  lovely 
empress  has  commanded  the  triumph, 
which  they  say,  and  1 say,  is  as  na- 
turally the  consequence  of  a victory  as 
a mourning  is  of  a defeat : therefore: I 
wonder  that  Poro,  who  is  as  valiant  as 

he  is  high 

•Moultan. . High  t 

Zeid.  Aye,  high  in  rank  I mean,  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  should 
scein  so  reluctant  to  accept  of  it.  O 
Mithral  if  a triumph  had  been  decreed 
to  me. 

Moultan.  It  would  have  burlesqued 
the  whole  solemnity. 

Zeid.  May  be  so  i 1 might  have  looked 
but  small  upon  au  elephant  and  in  a 
castle:  yet  mca  have  triumphed  upon 
slight  occasions,  nud  in  strange  vehicles. 

Moultan.  So  they  have;  and  women 
qlso. 

Zeid.  Plight  : as,  for  instance,  the 
lovely  XourmahaL 
Aloullan.  if  you  mean  to  declaim 
upon  her,  take  care  how  you  handle 
that  spirited  and  interesting  subject. 

Zeid.  Never  fear!  are  not  you  my 
friend  ? Spirited  and  interesting  indeed  1 
she  has  completely  triumphed  over  Ge- 
haaguire.  Hut  how,? 

Moultan.  Aye,  how  indeed? 

Zeid.  By  her  beauty  and  her  talents. 
Moultan.  Her  beauty  and  her  talents ! 
Zeid.  Yes : the  first  made  the  empe- 
ror her  slave,  and  the  second  secured 
her  doniinatiou. 
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Moultav.  How  did  these  operate  on 
the  mind  of  Gehanguire  ? 

Zeid.  Listen,  and  i will  inform  yon. 
Yon  know  her  rise? 

Moulton.  How  should  I,  when  I was 
upon  my  mission  to  Lahore? 

Zeid.  True!  very  soon  after  you 
set  out,  the.  lovely  Nourmahal,  then 
hardly  fifteen,  presented  a petition  to 
him  on  the  behalf  of  her  father,  ibri- 
bim. 

Moulton.  Who  had,  I knew,  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  nabob  of 
the  province  where  he  resided- 

Zeid.  Ho  had,  and  was  condemned  to 
suffer  death.  Fergina,  the  mother  of 
Nourmahal,  had  knelt  in  vain  ; but 
•when  her  charming  daughter  threw  back 
her  veil,  the  heart  of  the  susceptible 
GehangVdre  was  smote  in  an  instant. 
He  caught  the  lovely  suppliant  in  his 
arms,  e'.d  she  became  the  ransom  for 
her  father. 

Moulton.  This  was  fortunate. 

Zeid.  For  her,  certainly  ! She  had 
conquered  by  her  beauty ; but  to  pre- 
serve a conquest  of  such  importance 
required  the  exertion  of  her  talents. 

Moultav.  lu  what  manner? 

Ztid.  I am  going  to  inform  you. 
Superior  in  understanding  to  most  wo- 
men, indeed  to  most  men  of  whom  I 
have  ever  heard,  she  soon  developed  the 
mazes  of  the  mind  of  Gchar.gurre,  she 
soon  discerned  that  a voluptuous  course 
of  life  iiad  produced  an  unconquerable 
indolence  of  disposition,  and  that  luxury 
had  rendered  obtuse,  talents  w hich  w ould 
otherwise  have  been  both  keen  and  bril- 
liant. She  soon  discovered  that  his  fic- 
kleness of  temper  arose  from  satiety  of 
enjoyment;  she  therefore  accommo- 
dated her  taste  to  his  humour.  By  her 
inventive  genius  she  varied  his  pleasures. 
Jlis  feasts  under  her  direction  assumed  a 
new  character,  the  added  the  allure- 
ments of  sound  to  those  of  sense.  The 
most  exquisite  nieces  of  music  were  of 
her  composition  ; the  most  poignant  vi- 
o uds  were  prepared  according  to  her  di- 
rection. file  mingled  historical  know- 
ledge and  classical  arrangement  with 
the  delights  of  the  table, 

Jdouhan.  .And  so  blended  mental  with 
corporeal  gratification. 

Zeid.  Certainly  : but  this  was  not  all. 

, 'I ou’ tan.-  Not  all  ! 

Zeid  ho  : as  s-  e had  seized  on  the 
passions  of  the  monarch,  so  site  diur- 
naiiy  varied  his  amusements.  One  day 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase  were  to  be 
pursued:  a shining  troop  of  courtiers 


were  collected,  at  the  head  of  whom, 
mounted  upon  an  Arabian  courser  of 
the  purest  white,  appeared  the  elegant. 
Nourmahal,  attired  in  a caftan  am!  man- 
tle of  vivid  green  Fersian  silk  : she  wore 
a diadem  of  pearjs  and  rubies,  sur- 
mounted by  a brilliant  star,  from  which 
a plume  ofwhite  ostrich  feathers  floated 
in  the  breeze,  while  her  beautiful  black 
tresses  wandered  over  her  neck  and  bo- 
som in  luxuriant  variety. 

Mom! tan.  Picturesque  and  pretty  ! 

Zeid.  In  tile  evening,  upon  the  stage 
of  a splendid  theatre  which  rose  under 
her  direction,  in  a dress  of  piuk  satin 
covered  with  a silver  net,  that  exactly 
fitted  her  exquisite  form,  she  leil  the  jo- 
cund band  which  formed  the  ballet. 
The  tiara  had  now  given  place  to  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  over  which  the 
plumes  of  the  peacock  undulated  with 
the  zephyrs  tiiat  her  gestic  evolutions 
excited. 

Moultav.  This  wras,  in  my  opinion, 
still  more  fascinating, 

Zeid.  Other  days  were  dedicated  to 
aquatic  amusements.  On  the  immense 
lake  in  the  garden  of  the  palace  w as 
launched  a superb  vessel  : beautiful 
children,  attired  as  Cupids,  hung  upon 
the  silken  shrouds ; and,  while  the  at- 
tendants appeared  as  water  nymphs, 
she  assumed  the  voluptuous  character 
of  Cleopatra.  The  succeeding  night 
she  took  tlie  semblance  of  Venus,  and 
visited  the  cavern  of  Vulcan,  while  over 
the  terrific  darkness  of  the  place,  at  her 
approach,  prevailed  an  artificial  day; 
the  forges  seemed  in  operation,  the 
Cyclops  at  work,  and  the  grove  and 
mountain  were  illuminated  by  radiant 
exhibitions  of  artificial  fire-works. 

Moulton.  What  was  the  end  of  ajl 
this  taste  and  magnificence? 

Zeid.  The  attainment  of  the  w ish  of 
Nourmahal.  Amidst  such  a variety  of 
amusements,  the  attention  of  Gehan- 
guirc  was  continually  attracted  to  her, 
the  principal  figure  in  every  luxurious 
group.  He  lived  hut  in  iier  sight ; and 
his  passions  kept  perpetually  afloat  in 
the  pursuit  or  enjoy  moot  of  some  object 
of  dissipation,  he  not  only  publicly  mar- 
ried her,  but  left  to  her  execution  the 
most  important  concerns  of  his  extensive 
dominions : therefore  you  now  behold 
the  lovely  Nourmahal  not  only  the  em- 
press but  the  prime  minister  of  Hindus- 
tan. 

Moultim.  I am  not  fond  of  female 
politicians. 

yd* id.  Nor  I ; yet  such  is  the 
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towering  genius  of  the  empress,  that 
she  seems  to  have  been  born  to  com- 
mand. Her  mandates  are  executed  with 
u zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  gives  the 
wings  of  efficacy  to  the  dictates  of  wis- 
dom. The  ardour  with  which  the  peo- 
ple obey  appears  to  be  the  emanation 
of  love,  indeed  of  adoration. 

Moulton.  Yet  sure,  at  times,  there 
also  appears  a cloud  upon  the  brow  ot 
this  general  idol. 

ZeiJ.  There  does  indeed  ; which  may 
well  be  accounted  for,  if  we  consider 
that 

Iler  powers  of  mind  support  Hindostan's 
throne, 

And  cares  imperial  rest  on  her  alone. 

[Exeunt  Zeid  and  Moult  an. 
Scene  III. 

An  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Agra , 
splendidly  furnished,  and  decorated 
with  vases  of  the  most  beautiful 
Jlnwers,  small  fountains  playing,  In- 
dian figures,  t)C.  Over  part  of  the 
windows  the  exterior  vines  seem  to 
hung  in  festoons,  and  through  them 
appears  the  long  vista  of  the  garden. 
Noi)RMAn.Hfl«i/  Daria  are  discovered 
silting  on  magnificent  sofas;  attendant 
Indies  waiting  at  a distance.  N or  rm  a- 
iial  rises.  Music.  She  conics  for- 
ward, and  sings. 

While  shelter’d  by  the  spreading  palm, 

.1  struck  to  Doric  strains  my  lute, 

With  spirits  blithe,  and  bosom  calm, 

• 'Or sung  responsive  to  the  flute, 

•Where,  from  the  spoils  of  conquer'd  foes, 

JS1  v father’s  humble  mansion  rose. 

*'  Where,  from  the  spoils,  &c. 
jS’pjy  fv’ry  minute  spreads  alarm  j 
My. bosom  is  no  longer  calm ; 

. Joy>  ifre  fled  while  terrors  glow 
Thrb’Mays  of  sorrow,  nights  of  woe, 

J spurn  ambition’s  splendid  lot, 

And  envy  e’en  the  peasant’s  cot. 

I spurn  ambition’s, 

Daria.  Yet  sure,  if,  as  the  sages  have 
agreed, 

The  wish  of  womankind  is  power  su- 
preme, 

In  the  enjoyment  of  that  boundless  wish 
You  triumph  o’er  the  rivals  of  your  sex: 
As  much  as  iu  your  charms. 

Nourmahal.  Alas,  my  Daria  ! sister  of 
my  heart. 

Daria.  What  can  you  more  desire  ? 
You  share  the  crown 
Of  this  extensive  empire  with  my  bro- 
tlier. 

flay,  more,  you  dictate  to  him  India’s 
Ians, 


Nourmahal.  I share  the  crown,  ’lis 
true;  but  frail  the  tenure 

Bv  which  ! hold thesceptre  of  Hindostan ; 

A toy;  the  wedding  gilt  of  Gehauguire, 

To  be  revok'd  at  pleasure. 

Daria.  Still  as  the  monarch  lives  but 
in  vour  smiles. 

Nourmahal.  But,  as  my  lover  ceases 
to  exist. 

The  moment  that  my  smiles  withdraw 
their  force. 

When  age,  or  sickness,  pale  these  florid 
lips. 

Or  dim  the  sparkling  radiance  of  these 
eyes, 

My  power  for  ever  ceases. 

Daria.  Yet  as  the  mental  force  sur- 
vives the  shock 

Of  corporeal  ills,  that  sure  will  ever 
charm. 

Nourmahal.  Yo,  lovely  Daria!  flatter 
not  your  friend ; 

The  mind  of  Nourmahal  without  her 
person, 

Will  cease  to  fix  the  heart  of  Gehanguire. 

Daria.  Impossible! 

N ourmahal.  Well,  say  it  did  not. 

One  moment  may  destroy  my  air-built 
hope ; 

My  power  exists  but  in  the  monarch's 
life, 

And  that,  alas ! an  instant  may  deter- 
mine ; 

Then  fierce  in  arms  approach  contend- 
ing chiefs. 

Young  Kouram,  too 

Daria.  Ah!  there  your  fears  arc  just: . 

Yet  Kouram’s  wise  and  good. 

Nourmahal.  But  are  his  friends  so? 

Arm’d  with  his  force,  they’ll  aim  it  at 
my  life. 

And  then,  most  probably,  destroy  their 
patron. 

Daria.  This,  indeed,  I fear. 

[ I'r  limpets. 

Enter  Jeipal. 

Jeipal.  To  grace  the  solemn  show 
with  beauty's  splendor. 

Most  gracious  empress,  sublime  Gehan- 
guirc 

Bequests  his  sister’s  and  your  royal  pre- 
sence. 

Nourmahal.  Distant  we  will  attend, 
and  humbly  pay 

Our  ardent  duty  to  our  sovereign  lord. 

Daria,  vour  arm  ! Oh!  be  this  day  pro- 
pitious, 

And  fix  my  empire,  or  secure  my  peace. 

[Music.'  Exeunt  Nourmahal  leaning 
upon  Daria,  and  led  by  Jeipal; 
her  train  borne  by  her  ladies ; fol- 
lowed by  female  slaves,  eunuchs,  <$  c. 
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Frcjic  IV. 

J magnificent  colonnade  in  the  front  of 
the  palace  of  Agra  : the flat  scene  dis- 
plays the  exterior  view  of  the  palace-, 
a throne  and  gallery  are  erected : 
Gehanguire  is  seated  on  the  throne, 
with  Nourmahal  on  his  right  han't, 
Daria  on  his  left.  The  Grand  Vizier 
and  officers  of  stale.  Rajahs,  Omrahs, 
ire.  are  ranged  in  the  galleries.  Jei- 
pai,  Abdul,  Mouutan,  Zeid,  Yezid, 
IfiYRAM,  and  others,  appear  in  front, 
and  on  the  sides  a multitude  of  people. 
Flourish  of  trumpets  and  other  mar- 
tial music. 

Enter  a Chorus  of  Youths  and  Virgins 
preceding  the  procession. 

Song  and  Chorus. 

FIRST  VI  rc  i v . 

Thro’  India  once  guv  LinC-hus  rode 
In  Ins  triumphal  car ; 

The  people  hail’d  the  jovial  god, 

Preferring  wine  to  war. 

CHORUS. 

From  their  riotous  tr.dn, 

O’er  mountains  and  plain, 

His  vot’ries  hatushM  deep-thinking  : 

They  rambled  aW  day  ; 

At  nistht,  brilliant  and  gay. 

They  finish’d  their  frolics  with  drinking. 

SECOND  VIRGIN. 

Fierce  Alexander’s  conquering  sword 
Compell’ci  the  nations  round 
To  own  him  as  their  sov’reign  lord, 

Whom  general  conquest  crown'd, 

chorus. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 

Thro’  eliwate.ro  changes, 

He  ravag’d  to  Caucasus’  Mount : 

Set  cities  in  flames, 

Captur’d  virgins  and  dames, 

And  triumph’d  at  Bacchus’s  fount. 

third  virgin. 

Orgies  cease  ! for  ever  cease  ! 
bon  of  Philip  rest  in  peace  ! 

Temp’ rate  may  our  banners  wave 
O’er  our  youthful  hero's  head  ; 

Hence  be  banish’d  terror,  dread, 

Poro  conquer’d  but  to  save. 

CHORUS. 

Then  Bacchus  resign 
The  frolics  of  wine  : 

Young  A tumor.,  thy  conquests  were  madness. 
Our  hero  defends 
Laws,  families,  friends, 

C own  his  triumph  with  symbjls  of  glno- 
n ess. 


THE  TRIUMPHANT  PROCESSION. 

Black  slaves  appear  leading  elephants 
in  their  warli/ce  trappings,  surrounded 
by  trumpets,  Indian  drums,  cymbals , and 
atabals,  performed  on  by  musicians  in 
splendid  and  picturesque  Moorish , In- 
dian, and  Arabian  habits.  Succeeded  by 
dromedaries  and  camels  laden  with  spoils. 
A number  of  slaves  bearing  trophies, 
colours,  beautiful  vases,  and  sculptured 
figures.  Officers  with  the  banners  of  the 
different  regiments.  Chariots  containing 
female  captives.  Musicians.  Arabian 
horses  equipped  for  war.  Male  captives 
in  chains.  The  Arabian  standard,  borne 
by  O/nrahs.  Poro  seated  in  a triumphal 
car,  surrounded  by  youths  and  virgins 
singing ; the  car  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold,  and  drown  by  eight  horses  in  mag- 
nificent trappings.  Th<  Rajahs  and 
Omruhs  of  the  different  divisions  of  the 
army.  Guards  and  heralds,  with  mar- 
tial music,  close  the  procession. 

[Ordnance  fires : shouts  and 
acclamations. 

Gehangnire.  This  day  let  grief  be 
banish’d  from  our  realm  ; 

Let  ail  the  warlike  bands  partake  our 
bounty, 

And  the  whole  people  join  in  geueral  joy. 
Jeipal,  proceed  to  set  the  prisoners  free. 
And  shower  donations  on  the  poor  and 
needy. 

Jeipal.  A pleasing  task,  most  gra- 
cious sovereign ! 

Your  orders  shall  be  instantly  obey’d. 

Jeipal. 

Gehanguire.  You,  lovely  Uaria,  must 
reward  the  hero  : 

And  see,  he  comes  in  time  to  claim 
a prize 

That  monarebs  might  contend  for. 
Enter  Poro,  who  approaches  the  throne 
and  kneels  ; Gehanguire  raises  him. 

Gehanguire.  Already  have  I given 
my  private  thanks ; 

This  triumph  speaks  my  public  appro- 
bation 

Of  Poros  martial  deeds,  which,  borne 
by  fame. 

Fill  the  vast  vessel  of  our  orient  world. 
Foro.  The  deeds  of  Poro  were  a sol- 
dier’s duty ; 

Their  best  reward,  his  monarch’s  appro- 
bation, 

Which,  like  thesun  in  ils  meridian  blaze, 
Diffuses  radiance  on  the  meanest  objects. 
Gehanguir  . Yet  more  conspicuous 
favours  must  attend 
The  man  the  emperor  loves,  and  means 
to  honour. 


Nourmahal,  Empress  of  TJindostan. 


m. 


Approach,  my  lovely  sister,  give  your 
1)  and  ; 

The  hand  of  beauty  is  the  conqueror’s 
ineed. 

Poro.  Thus  kneeling  I receive  the 
glorious  gift. 

-Daria.  ’Tis  freely  given,  as  it  was 
hardly  earn'd : 

Merit  like  yours  deserves  reward  supe- 
rior. 

Poro.  That  is  not,  Daria,  to  be  found 
on  earth. 

Nourmahal.  The  bliss  that’s  found  on 
earth,  like  summer  clouds. 

Fleets  ’fore  the  breathing  of  the  western 


rale : 


Therefore  let  Nourmahal  arrest  its  pro- 


gress. 

And  to  ner  monarchhumbly  urge  a suit. 

Gelianguire.  What  would  nay  empress, 
sharer  of  the  throne 
And  domination  of  the  rich  Hindustan  ? 
What  can  you  ask,  your  husband  will 
refuse? 

Kpurmahal  (kneeling).  Nothing  I 
hope  : yet  hope’s  a futile  dream. 
That  mocks  the  senses  with  delusive 
forms. 

Your  love  has  oft  anticipated  hope. 

And  spurr’d  the  lagging  steeds  of  for- 
tune’s car. 

Til!  on  this  eminence  sublimely  seated, 

1 seem  the  blazing  meteor  of  the  world. 

Gelianguire  ( raising  her  ).  W hat  more 
cau  you  desire? 

Nourmahal.  My  lord,  it  has  been  said, 
and  truly  said. 

That  in  all  ranks  my  sex’s  ardent  wish 
Is  power  unbounded,  uncoi.lroul  d com- 
mand, 

And  domination  stretching  o’er  their 
sphere. 

This  wish  1 feel : tho’  born  in  humble 
life, 

My  heart  has  beat  responsive  to  the  tales 
Of  Asian  splendor  which  my  father  told. 
Oft  have  1 envied  the  extensive  sway 
Of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  queens, 
While  my  excursive  fancy  oft  has  urg’d 
The  pleasure  that  attends  despotic  rule. 

And  softly  whisper’d  thisecstaticthought: 
Oh  ! could  your  Nourmahal  reign  un- 
controul’d 

But  for  one  day ; could  I hut  taste  the 
sweet 

Of  absolute  dominion  circumscrib’d 
Within  one  revolution  of  the  earth. 
Which  as  it  turns,  struck  by  the  solar 
beams, 

Diffuses  heat  and  radiance  thro’  the 
sphere  ; 

Could  I effect  but  this,  I should  be  happy. 


Gehanguire.  Alas!  what  have  you 
ask’d  ? 

Nourmahal.  That  which  my  emperor, 
Hindustan’s  lord. 

Will  scarce  refuse  to  his  devoted  slave. 

Think  but  how  short  iny  domination’s 
space. 

One  fleeting  day : such  as  is  often 

w as ted, 

Dissolv’d  in  luxury,  or  s ink  in  sloth  : 

Oft  have  you  said  you  would  deny  me 
nothing. 

Gelianguire.  Nor  will  I now  ! How- 
e'er ihe  world  mightjudge 

Of  this  indulgence  plac’d  in  other  hands. 

In  yours  1 think  it  safe.  I have  observ'd 

lu  all  your  counsel  talents  form’d  for 
empire. 

Therefore,  I think,  even  for  a longer 
space 

Hindustan's  sceptre  might  be  safely 
plac'd 

In  your's  : but  this  you  ask  not. 

Nourmahal.  1 do  not,  my  dread  lord. 

Let  me  but  reign  for  four  and  twenty 
hours. 

And  when  their  course  is  finish’d.  I'll 
resign 

Your  weighty  sceptre  to  your  abler 
grasp. 

Gelianguire.  Then  be  it  so. 

To  niv  lov’d  empress  I yield  iny  seat. 

Deceive  my  sceptre  and  my  grat  illations. 

May  your  short  reign  be  prosperous  and 
happy, 

Beth  to  yourself  and  people  ! 

[Gf.iiaxgcire  seals  Nourmaiiat.  in 
his  place,  presents  the  sceptre , and 
makes  a lose  obeisance. 

Now  to  my  subjects  be  it  loud  proclaim’d. 

Illustrious  Nourmahal  gives  India  laws. 

[ flourish  of  trumpets. 
[ The  people  shout.  Long  live  ilia *- 
trionsSov  a via  ual,  our  Empress! 

[flourish  of  trumpets. 
[ Shouts  and  arc!  am  at  ions  from  the 
people,  Lang  live  Illustrious^  on  it? 
mahal,  our  Empress ! 

[Martial  music. 
[Si/wpho ny  of  softer  strains  on  the 
other  side. 

[ Thegoulr.  :s  end  virgins  advance. and 
range  or.  the  sides  of  Ike  throne . 

Seng . 

FIRST  VIRGIN'. 

Ye  light-fonled  hours,  who  dance  rcund  the 
tar 

OfCreeshna  ascending  the  sky. 

Beheld  yourselves  avail'd  by  one  brighter 
star. 

And  teas;*  thro’  the  zenith  to  fly. 
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c no  res. 

Time  your  flcetinsi  nymphs  recall 
to  grace  the  court  of  ^ourmahal. 

, 'l  ime  your  lleeting,  dtc. 

SECOND  VIRGIN. 

Let  the  pinions  of  Saturn  be  loaded  with  lead. 
And  sable-rob’d  .spirits  no  longer  appear ; 
May  the  day  of  her  reign  be  wit'll  glory  o’er- 
spread, 

And  twenty-four  hours  extend  tp  a year. 
ciiorcs. 

Gnomes  of  darkness,  vanish  all 
Before  the  day  of  Nourmahal. 

Gnomes  of  darkness,  &c. 

A DANCE. 

[The  scene  closes . 

EH’tl  OF  TIIE  FIRST  ACT. 

(7'o  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


The  Worthies  of  Winandermere. 

’’EkTATIONS,  provinces,  and.  counties 
J.,^1  have  proudly  boasted  the  births 
of  men  eminent  for  arms,  arts,  or 
sciences  : in  the  same  country  learning;, 
wit,  and  parts  have  appeared  more  in 
cne  age  than  another  : different  coun- 
tries had  the  honour  of  Milton,  Virgil, 
and  Homer;  the  lake  of  Geneva  boasts 
of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire;  but  in  these 
latter  davs  more  men  of  letters,  genius, 
and  of  learned  professions,  have  been 
born  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  famous 
lake  Winaudermerc,  in  England,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  of  the 
like  extent,  and  within  the  same  space 
of  time,  that  we  know  or  have  read  of. 
Bor  instance 

TEE  LATE 

"Rev.  T.aun.  Addison,  dean  of  T, itch- 
field,  father  of  the  celebrated  and  highly 
eminent  Joseph  Addison,  Esij. 

Rev.  John  Ambrose,  sen.  fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  a great 
benefactor  there,  and  at  Grassinear, 
Lowick,  and  Ul version. 

Dr.  Anthony  Askew,  the  great  Gre- 
cian, of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  of  £t.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  Lon- 
don. 

Kcv.  Dr.  John.  Berwick,  of  Ft.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  London. 

Dr.  Peter  Barwick,  his  brother,  phy- 
sician to  King  Charles  II. 

Rev.  John  RraUhwaiic,  sen.  fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  eminent 
for  piety,  learning,  anu  virtue. 


Allan  Bellingham,  king’s  counsel,  and 
a bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Loud  > . 

Kcv.  Dr.  Christopher  Bainbridge, 
master  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
who  married  at  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
had  nineteen  children  by  his  wife. 

Knlph  de  Ketham,  a witness  to  the 
foundation  charter  of  Cockersand  Ab- 
bey, and  whose  descendant.  Fir  Thomas 
de  Botham,  was  in  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field. 

Richard  Burn,  LL.D.  author  of  Jus- 
tices and  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

Fir  Thomas  Cams,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  a famous  judge,  in  1560,  of 
the  King’s  Bench. 

Ephraim  Chambers,  F.R.S.  original 
author  of  the  Cyclopaedia. 

Rev.  Rich.  Crakanthorpe,  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  a learned  writer,  chap- 
lain to  Lord  Evers  on  his  embassy  lo  the 
emperor. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Christophcrson,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  afterwards 
fellow,  and  tken  master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  bishop  of  Chichester. 

Peter  Collinson,  ancestor  of  Peter, 
who,  in  17v8,  was  F.R.S.  an  ingenious 
botanist,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  Sir  HansSloane,  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Dawson, lord  bishop 
of  Clonfert,  in  Ireland. 

Lionel  Ducket,  fellow  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  a great  bene-, 
factor. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fell,  who  founded  IheFore- 
ncss-felj  fellowship  at  St.  John’s  College 
•Cambridge. 

Kev.  Dr.  Sir  John  Fleming,  bart. 
lord  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Rev.  V.  iliiam  Heming,  archdeacon  of 
Carlisle. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Fothergiil,  master 
»of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  Fothergiil,  principal 
ofSt.  Edmund’s  Hail,  Oxford. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Fothergiil,  provost 
of  Queen's  Coliege,  Oxford.  * 

Dr.  John  Fothergiil,  a quakcr,  and 
eminent  physician  in  London. 

Dr.  Thomas  Garnet,  natural  philoso- 
pher, &c. 

Kev.  Dr.  Edmund  Gibson,  lord  bishop 
of  London. 

Rev.  Bernard  G ilpin,  of  Queen's,  and 
also  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; a great 
character  and  famous  preacher  in  the 
persecuting  times  of  Queen  Mary. 

Rev.  William  Gilpin,  of  Bold  re,  v'ho 
• wrote  the  Life  of  Bernard,  and  pub- 
lished many  other  valuable  things. 
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Richard  TTogarlh,  father  of  the  inge- 
nious and  inimitable  artist,  William  Ho- 

Joan  Hudleston,  an  eminent  catholic 
father,  the  steady  friend  ofKing  Charles 
II.  and  died  in  5 <04,  aged  96. 

Sir  Richard  Hutton,  a judge  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Rfcv.  Ur.  Law,  lord  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
one  e f whose  sons  was  mitred  during  his 
father's  episcopacy  ; and  another  son,  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  is  now  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  England. 

Rev  Ur.  Roger  Leyburn,  master  of 
Pembroke  Hall.  Cambiidge,  and  lord 
bishop  of  Carlisle. 

John  Lcyburn,  a bishop  of  Ihe  church 
of  Home. 

Moore,  bead  preceptor  ofthe 

Rugby  seminary,  ancestor  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Moore,  lord  bishop  of  Ely, 
whose  valuable  library  was  bought  by 
King  George  I.  and  presented  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge. 

Giles  Moore,  Esi|.  who  by  genius  and 
application,  without  an  university  edu- 
cation, was  profoundly  learned  in  Gre- 
cian and  Homan  literature,  and  critically 
skilled  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

Rev.  Adam  Pcnnyngton,  who  first 
endowed  the  free  school  at  Kendal,  and 
whose  son,  Adam  Pcnnyngton,  of  Bos- 
ton, iu  Lincolnshire,  Esq.  by  his  will, of 
SOtli  March,  1585, directed  dir ges,torchcs, 
and  prayers,  by  the  Gray  Friars  of  Bos- 
ton, for  the  souls  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
and  of  his  father’s  mother. 

Sir  John  Preston,  a judge  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Rev.  Ur.  Preston,  lord  bishop  of  Kil- 
lala  and  Ferns. 

Christopher  Phillipson,  a barrister, 
and  a major  in  the  army. 

Robert  Phillipson,  a bencher  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 

Rev.  Dr.  Postleth waite,  master  of 
Trinity  Coilcge,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Dr.  Barnnby  Potter,  provost  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  lord  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  afterwards  arch  bishop  of 

Sir  William  Rawlinson,  from  Granth- 
waite,  one  of  the  lords  commissioners 
tor  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land, the  first  time  it  was  put  in  com- 
mission i his  monument  is  at  Hendon,  in 
Middlesex,  and  finely  executed. 

Daniel  Rawlinson,  from  Grayscale, 
citizen  and  vintner  of  London,  father  of 
Sir  Thomas,  who  was  lord  mayor  in 
1706,  and  grandfather  of  Thomas,  men- 
tioned in  No.  15S  of  the  Tatlcr,  and  of 
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the  learned  and  curious  antiquary.  Dr- 
Richard  Rawlinson. 

Robert  Rawlinson,  of  Graysdale,  an- 
cestor of  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  who 
was  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1754, 
and  of  Sir  Walter,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A. 
who  died  in  March,  1805. 

Robert  Rawlinson,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
chief  justice  of  Chaster,  &c.  the  father 
of  Curwen,  and  grandfather  of  Christo- 
pher, both  of  celebrated  memory. 

Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Redman,  who,  in 
1468,  was  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ; in  1471, 
was  abbot  ofShap?  in  1495,  was  bishop 
of  Exeter;  and  in  1501  was  translated 
to  Ely,  where  he  died  4th  August,  1505. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys.  lord  arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  translated  part  of 
Die  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew, 
prosecuted  and  convicted  Sir  Robert 
Stapleton  for  an  extraordinary  insult  at 
Doncaster,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
noble  family  who  now  bear  his  name: 
his  monument  is  at  Southwell. 

Dr.  Thomas  Savage,  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  master  of  the  Rolls,  lord 
chancellor,  bishop  of  Durham,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  ambassador  to  Rome, 
and  cardinal  St.  Praxides. 

Dr.  Thomas  Shaw,  principal  of  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  regius  professor 
of  Greek,  and  known  to  the  world  by 
his  travels  iu  Barbary  and  the  Levant, 
&Tc.  &c. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Seed,  an  able  orthodox 
divine,  and  an  amiable  man,  whose 
writings  were  much  esteemed. 

Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd,  professor  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy  at  Cambridge, 
and  canon  of  Windsor. 

Row  land  Stephenson,  an  eminent  and 
wealthy  hanker  of  Lombard-street. 

Rev.  John  Smith,  lamed  for  his  his- 
torical works  of  the  venerable  Bede. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  and  lord  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Taylor,  noted  for  his 
Hebrew- English  Concordance. 

Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  who  compiled  (a 
modern  work)  the  best  book  of  Loga- 
rithms ever  published. 

Thomas  Tick  ell,  Esq.  an  ingenious 
author  and  poet,  and  contemporary 
with  Addison,  Steele,  &e. 

John,  the  great-grandfather  of  tbe 
famous  American  general,  George 
Washington,  was  born  and  resided  about 
three  miles  from  this  lake,  on  the  east- 
ern bank. 

R ev.  Dr.  John  Waugh , of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  lord  bishop  ofCarlisIe. 
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Sir  John  Wilson,  a judge  of  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas. 

Gardner,  Crankc,  and  Ilomney, three 
ingenious  artists. 

Many  of  those  before  named  were  the 
progenitors  of  great,  respectable,  and 
flourishing  families  now  in  being. 

THE  PRESENT 

Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Watson,  lordbishop 
of  Llandaflf. 

Dr.  Sir  Isaac  Pennington,  regius  pro- 
fessor of  phy  sic  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, amt  fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  in  London. 

Sir  Alan  Chambre,  a judge  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Dr.  Ainslic,  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  in  London. 

Daniel  Braithwaite,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 
&c.  of  the  ar.cient  family  of  Ambleside. 

Adam  Walker,  the  philosophical  lec- 
turer in  London. 

The  Rev.  Reginald  Brathwaite,  for- 
merly fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, now  minister  of  Hawkshead, 
and  one  of  his  majesty’s  justices  of  the 
peace  and  quorum. 

Messrs.  Ainslie,  Hall,  Bell,  Harrison, 
and  Hudson,  of  great  promise  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and  at  the  bar. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  great  naval  hero,  Lord  Nel- 
son, Duke  of  Bronte,  resided  on  the 
western  side  of  this  Mere. 

Katharine,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Parr,  and  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  was  born 
at  Kendal,  near  the  Mere. 

Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  was 
born  not  far  distant ; and  her  memory 
is  much  respected  in  all  the  county  of 
Westmorland,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of 
this  delightful  lake. 

Anecdotes  relative  to  the  Civil  His- 
tory, Religion,  Laws,  Learning, 

Arts,  Commerce,  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Dresses,  Cj  c.  of  the  People 
, of  Britain. 

From  the  Arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.D. 

449,  to  the  Landing  of  William, 

Luke  of  Normandy,  A.D.  10&C.) 

( iVo<  commonly,  or  hut  partially , noticed 
by  general  Historians.) 

( Continued  from  page  212.) 

— “ To  know 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 

Is  the  prime  wisdom.”  Milton. 

fViltenagemol,  Courts  of  Justice,  Laves, 
Sf c.  fyc. 

MANY  of  the  wisest  and  wannest 
assertors'  of  equal  government 
have  been  fond  of  looking  back,  to  the 
T 


Witlenagemot  for  the  origin  ofl  lie  Eng- 
lish consthution ; and,  without  the  war- 
rant of  history  or  tradition,  have  consi- 
dered the  rise  of  our  liberties  under  the 
Normans'  as  only  the  restoration  of  im- 
munities subverted  by  the  conquest. 
This  opinion,  however,  lias  been  propa- 
gated by  its  authors,  neither  from  a de- 
cided conviction  on  the  one  hand,  nor  ai 
blind  admiration  of  antiquity  on  the- 
other : a very  generous  but  mistaken 
motive  has  often  rendered  it  popular 
and  energetic;  it  has  been  opposed,  in 
time  of  public  danger,  to  the  arguments 
of  those  enemies  to  their  country,  and 
indeed  to  ail  mankind,  who  have  brand- 
ed the  sacred  privileges  wrested  by  our 
patriot  ancestors  from  the  first  Norman 
princes,  as  the  fruits  of  successful  rebel- 
lion. 

But  although  the  principle  is  to  be 
applauded,  the  error  cannot,  and,  in  this- 
enlightened  age,  happily  need  not  he 
defended  : the  rights  of  mankind  can 
never  be  made  to  depend  on  the  times 
of  their  being  vindicated  with  success; 
they  are  sacred  and  immutable — they 
are  the  gift  of  heaven ; and  whether 
appropriated  for  the  first  time  to-day, 
or  enjoyed  beyond  the  reach  of  annals, 
the  title  to  them  i*  equally  incontro- 
vertible. One  individual  may  forfeit  his 
property  to  another  from  supineness, 
and  usurpation  may  strengthen  into 
right  by  prescription  ; but  human  privi- 
leges in  the  gross  eanqot  be  so  snatched 
away;  there  is  no  statute  of  limitation 
to  bur  the  claims  of  nature.  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  from  a patriot  zeal,  involve- 
ourselves  in  the  faiut  evidence  of  pro- 
bability, but  be  contented  to  trace  our 
political  constitution  from  a source 
within  the  reach  of  moral  demonstra- 
tion. There  is  more  honour  in  having 
freed  ourselves  from  tyranny,  than  in 
always  having  been  free. 

All  the  accounts  we  have,  from  Cae- 
sar’s time,  of  the  ancient  state  of  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  other  northern  countries, 
and  of  thecolonies  deriving  from  thence, 
to  settle  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
agree  in  representing  the  condition  of 
the  common  people  as  little  better  than 
in  a state, of  servitude.  They  were  ail, 
more  or  leSs,  dependent  upon  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  who  alone  consulted  of 
state  affairs,  of  making  laws,  and  esta- 
blishing other  regulations  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  their  several  countries. 
The  genius  of  all  these  nations  led  them 
to  war  ; it  was  the  chief  business  of  the 
gentry,  whilst  the  common  people  v.  iu* 
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•Jived  upon  their  lands  were  employed  in 
matters  of husbandry.  Many  ages  passed 
before  they  came  to  have  any  notion  of 
commerce  with  foreign  countries,}  what 
little  buying  orselling  there  was  amongst 
them  being  rarely  extended  beyond  the 
necessaries  of  lite,  and  the  trade  in  that 
respect  being  much  of  the  same  nature, 
though  unequal  in  degree,  to  what  is  ge- 
nerally carried  on  now  in  little  markets 
in  the  country. 

Alfred  the  Great,  indeed,  encouraged 
,commerce  abroad,  and  several  of  his 
successors  followed  the  example  ; rescu- 
ing it  from  the  disgrace  and  ignominy 
under  which  it  before  suffered,  and  ex- 
citing the  industry  of  such  as  engaged 
therein,  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of 
the'  law  (which  the  servile  condition  of 
all  that  lived  on  the  demesnes,  or  lands  of 
the  nobility,  holding  their  all  under  the 
.will  and  pleasure,  hindered  them  from 
enjoying  in  many  cases,  particularly  in 
the  disposal  of  their  effects).,  and  by  al- 
lowing their  children  to  inherit  their  ac- 
quired fortunes. 

‘ This  was  the  substance  of  the  charter 
"ranted  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  as 
appears  by  William  the  Conqueror’s 
.confirmation  thereof;  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  that  some  other 
places  were  favoured  with  the  like  in- 
dulgence. But  there  were  no  corpora- 
tions in  those  days— the  cities  and  burghs 
jbeing  only  places  where  abundance  ot 
houses  lay  contiguous  to  one  another, 
forming  a kind  of  street,  and  having, 
perhaps,  open  places  for  markets  - like 
what  are,  at  present,  called  market 
towns;  and  it  appears  evidently  from 
Doomsday  Book,  that  they  were  all  of 
them  the  demesnes  either  of  the  crown 
or  church,  or  of  some  of  the  chief  nobi- 
lity. Those  belonging  to  the  crown  were 
governed  by  the  king's  reeve,  orbaihflr 
and  the  inhabitants  paid  rent  for  the 
.houses  of  their  abode,  customs,  tolls, 
and  other  duties,  beside  the  service  of  a 
.certain  number  ot  ships,  or  a .sum  of 
money  in  lieu  thereof,  which  they  were 
.obliged  to  furnish  in  military  expeditions. 

Dr.  Brady  has  taken  the  pains  to  col- 
lect all  the  accounts  given  in  the  old 
chronicles  of  the  Great  Council,  or  par- 
liaments of  this  nation  in  the  Saxon 
ftimes,  and  hath  shewn  very  clearly,  that 
the  common  people,  or  inhabitants  of 
burghs,  never  had  deputies  in  any  ot 
them,  nor  were  they  in  that  proper 
.condition  of  freedom  to  be  capable  of 
choosing  representatives  to  sit  in  such 
an  assembly. 


Sir  Ilcilry  -pel. nan,  after  carefully 
examining  into  the  ciy  stituticu  of  an 
hundred  parliaments  held  from  the  ?vor- 
man  conquest  to  the  49th  ot  Henry  III, 
pronounces.  “ that  the  boroughs  never 
were  represented  by  any  and  Sir  W il- 
Jiam  Dugdale,  wilh  ali  other  judicious 
and  unprejudiced  writers,  versed  in  the 
laws,  antiquities,  and  spirit  of  thosfl 
times,  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion. 

The  expressions  employed  by  ali  the 
ancient  historians,  in  mentioning  the 
fJ'iUenagemot,  likowise  confirm  this  opi- 
nion. The  members  are  almost  always 
called  the  Privcipes,  Salrapce,  Gpti- 
mates,  Magnates,  Pracere*  : terms 

which,  in  themselves,  suppose  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  to  exclude  the  commons. 
The  boroughs  'also,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  from  the  miserable  state  of 
commerce,  were  so  small  and  poo- , and 
the  inhabitants  lived  in  such  dependence 
on  the  great  men,  that  it  seems  no  way 
probable  that  they  would  be  admitted  as 
a part  of  the  national  councils. 

But  though  we  must  exclude  the  bur- 
gesses or  commons  from  the  axon  fVil- 
tenagemot,  there  is  some  reason  for  sup- 
posing, that  this  assembly  consisted  of 
other  members,  beside  the  prelates, 
abbots,  aldermen,  and  the  judges  or 
privy  council : for  as  all  these  (except- 
ing some  of  (he  ecclesiastics)  were  an- 
ciently appointed  by  the  king,  had  there 
been  no  other  legislative  authority,  the 
royal  power  had  been  in  a great  measure 
despotic,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  all 
the  historians,  and  to  the  practice  of  all 
the  northern  nations.  VVq  may,  there- 
fore, con-dude,  that  (he  more  consider- 
able proprietors  of  lands  were,  without 
any  election,  constituent  members  of 
this  national  assembly  ; and  there  is  rea- 
son to  think,  that  (orty  hyrles,  or  about 
four  or  five  thousand  acres, was  the  estate 
requisite  for  entitling  the  possessor  to 
this  honourable  privilege. 

There  is  a passage  from  an  ancient 
author,*  from  which  it  appears,  that  a 
person  of  very  noble  birth,  even  one 
allied  to  the  crown,  was  not  esteemed. a 
•princeps  (the  term  usually  applied  by 
ancient  historians  when  the  fV ittenage- 
mot  is  mentioned),  till  he  had  acquired  a 
fortune  of  that  extent'.  Nor  need  we 
imagine  that  the  public  council  would 
become  disorderly  or  confused  by  ad- 


* Hist.  Eliensisi  eh.  56,  40.  This  passage 
is  remarked  by  Dugdale  (Prelate  to  his 
Baron-,  vol.  i.)  aad  lie  draws  the  same  infer- 
ence from  it. 
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mitting so  great  a multitude,  Thelanded 
property  of  England  was,  probably,  in 
few  hands  during  the  Saxon  times,  at 
least  during  the  latter  part  of  that  pe- 
riod ; and  as  men  had  small  ambition  of 
attending  those  public  councils,  there 
■was  no  danger  of  the  assembly’s  her 
coming  too  numerous  for  the  despatch 
of  the  little  business  which  was  brought 
before  them. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that,  whatever 
■we  may  determine  concerning  the  con- 
stituent members  of  the  Wittcnagemof, 
in  whom  the  legislature  resided,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  government,  in  the  pe- 
riod preceding  the  Norman  conquest, 
was  become  extremely  aristocrat ical. 
How  it  afterwards  came  to  assume  any 
thing  like  the  form  of  our  present  House 
of  Commons,  we  must  reserve  for  its 
proper  place,  in  a future  number  of  this 
work.* 

At  this  great  meeting  of  the  Witte- 
nagemot,  the  king  proposed  the  matter 
to  be  debated  upon;  a custom  derived 
from  the  ancient  Germans, and  no  doubt 
had  a great  influence  upon  those  assem- 
blies, the  slated  time  of  their  meeting 
(particularly  after  the  conversion  oftiie 
Anglo-Saxons  tochristianity)  were  at  the 
three  great  festivals,  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Whitsuntide.  On  these  festivals  the 


* there  is  a traditional  anecdote  told  rela- 
tive to  this  ancient  assembly  (the  Wittenage- 
anot),  w hich,  though  we  do  not  vouch  for  its 
authority,  is  of  too  curious  a nature  to  be 
omitted  in  this  place. 

As  this  great  meeting  was  of  the  utmost  na- 
tional consequence,  the  -punctuality  m attend- 
ing >t  was  deemed  indispensable,  insomuch 
that  it  was  customary  amongst  our  earliest 
ancestors  to  sacrifice  without  mern/  the  person 
who  appeared  the  last  atler  the  appointed 
hour.  This  was  done  as  a terror  to  the 
tardy,  and  a warning  to  obey  the  summons. 
This  seventy, however,  was  at  length  softened 
into  a dc (amatory  punishment;  which  was, 
in  the  taee  of  the  assembly  to  carry  .a  ilog, 
and  kiss  his  posteriors.  This  shame  was  held 
little  inferior  to  deatli  itself;  and  from  hence 
the  lollowing  low  expression  is  still  in  use— 

“ Lag  last-~Iiiss  the  dog’s  a " 

Thence  the  Dutch  term  of  contumely, 
hound’s  foot,  allusively  to  having  been  the 
footstool  to  a dog.  Thence  the  Erendiword 
honte,  to  express  shame.  Thence  the  Italian 
word  Vergognufpercagna  ),  carrying  the  dog. 
Hits  custom  of  currying  the  dog  was  princi- 
pally iiifiicted  on  traitors,  whose  crimes  were 
pot  absolutely  capital,  and  existed  in  Ger- 
many till  very  lately.  There  arc  traces  of 
this  custom  to  this  day  in  Poland. — Anon. 


Anglo-Saxon  kings  lived  in  great  state, 
wore  their  crowns,  and  were  surrounded 
by  all  the  great  men  of  (heir  kingdoms, 
who  were  sumptuously  entertained  by 
them,  and  with  whom  they  consulted 
. about  the  most  important  affairs  of 
church  and  slate.  But  when  any  tjbin«- 
which  was  to  be  done  required  the 
united  wisdom  and  authority  of  the 
whole  kingdom ; such  as  war  or  peace, 
imposing  new  taxes,  &c.  a more  numer- 
ous and  solemn  meeting  was  called,  to 
which  all  who  iiad  a right  to  be  present 
were  summoned. 

The  members  of  the  tVittenagemot , 
too,  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  such  as 
the  liberty  and  safety,  of  their  persons 
going  to,  attending,  and  returning  from 
those  assemblies  ; but  such  as  were  no- 
torious thieves  were  not  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  those  laws.  This  epithet  may 
appear  a little  odd,  as  applied  to  men  of 
tlieir  condition  in  life  ; but  it  was  a ne- 
cessary exception  in  those  tinier  tomany 
who,  by  tlieir  rank  and  wealth,  were 
entitled  to  be  members  of  this  supreme 
conned  of  the  nation,  but  who  at  thp 
same  time  were  notorious  thieves  and 
robbers:*  and  one  of  the  best  of  our 
A ng^d-Saxon  kings  lost  his  life  in  ex- 
cluding one  of  those  characters,  who 
had  the  presumption  to  place  himself, 
in  spite  ot  the  attendants,  at  the  royal 
table.f  ' J 

Courts  of  Justice,  Laws,  fyc. 

The  Saxon  laws  were  difficult  cither 
to  trace  or  enumerate  during  the  hep- 
tarchy, on  account  of  their  multiplicity ; 
which  will  always  happen  when  a king- 
dom is  cantoned  out  into  provincial 
establishments,  and  not  under  one  com- 
mon dispensation,  though  undpr  the  same 
sovereign  power;  but  how  much  more 
must  it  happen,  when  seven  unconnected 
states  are  to  form  tlieir  qwn  constitu- 
tion and  superstructure  of  government, 
though  they  all  began  to  build  upon  the 
same  or  similar  foundations. 

But  when  the  West  Sqxons  had  swal- 
lowed up  ail  the  rest,  and  King  Alfred 
succeeded  to  the  monarchy  of  England, 
whereof  his  grandfather  Egbert  was  the 
founder,  his  mighty  genius  prompted 
him  to  undertake  a most  great  and 
necessary  work,  which  he  is  said  to 


I he  word  swindler  was  not  in  use.  at  that 
time  ; otherwise,  there  is  no  doubt,  our  vir- 
tuous ancestors  would  have  excluded  them 
likewise. 

t W.  Malmesbury,  J,  ii.  c.  7, 
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have  executed  in  as  masterly  a man- 
ner— no  less  than  to  new  mode!  tiie 
constitution  ; to  rebuild  it  on  a plan 
that  should  endure  for  ages;  and,  out 
of  its  old,  discordant  materials,  to  form 
one  uniform  and  connected  whole.  This 
he  effected  by  reducing  the  whole  king- 
dom under  one  regular  and  gradual  sub- 
ordination of  government,  wherein  each 
man  was  answerable  to  his  immediate 
superior  for  his  own  conduct  and  that 
of  his  nearest  neighbour  : for  to  him 
we  owe  that  masterpiece  of  judicial 
policy,  the  subdivision  of  England  into 
tithings  and  hundreds,  if  not  into  coun- 
ties ; all  under  the  influence  and  admi- 
nistration of  one  supreme  magistrate, 
the  king,  in  whom,  as  in  a general 
reservoir,  all  the  executive  authority 
of  the  law  was  lodged,  and  from  whom 
justice  was  dispersed  to  every  part  of 
the  nation  by  distinct,  yet  communi- 
cating, duels  and  channels  ; which  wise 
institution  has  been  preserved  for  near 
a thousand  years  unchanged,  from  Al- 
fred’s to  the  present  time.* 

Magistrates. 

The  lowest  magistrate  amongst  the 
Anglo-Saxons  was  the  borsholder , or 
lit  king-man-,  whose  authority  extended 
O'er  one  free  burgh,  tithing,  or  decen- 
nary, consisting  of  ten  families.  Every 
freeman  who  would  enjoy  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  and  not  be  treated  as  a va- 
gabond, was  under  a necessity  of  being 
admitted  a member  of  the  tithing  where 
he  and  his  family  resided  ; and  in  order 
to  obtain  this  admission,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  maintain  a good  reputation. 
Each  borsholder  (derived  from  the  Saxon 
word  bar,  a surety,  and  aider , a head,  or 
chief)  had  authority  to  call  together  the 
members  of  this  tithing,  and  settle  all 
Controversies;  and  if  the  parties  were 
not  willing'  to  submit  to  bis  sentence, 
they  had  appeal  to  the  next  superior 
court,  or  court  of  the  hundred. 

In  these  courts,  the  members  were  in 
a great  degree  pledged  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  their  neighbours,  and  bound 
fo  bring  any  criminal  to  justice,  if  in 
their  power;  and  they  became  equally  . 
serviceable  to  the  stale  as  to  tne  neigh- 
bourhood. Hencethey  frequently  fought 
?u  one  band  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  eat 
at  one  table  in  the  day  of  peace.  They 
contributed  to  repair  one  auqther’s  losses, 
misfortunes,  &c.  &c.  they  assisted  at 


* Blackstone  on  the  Base  and  Progress  jf 
the  Laws  of  England. 


funerals,  marriages,  festivals,  &c.  and 
if  one  of  the  tithing  behaved  ill,  he  was 
expelled  the  society;  by  which  he  sus- 
tained a total  loss  of  character,  and  was 
considered  as  an  outlaw  and  a vagabond. 
In  short,  it  was  by  this  excellent  regula- 
tion,progressively  improved, that, accord, 
iog  to  Inguljthus,  such  profound  security 
was  established  all  over  the  land,  “ that 
if  a traveller  left,  or  lost,  ever  so  great 
a sum  of  money  in  the  open  fields  or 
highways,  he  was  sure  of  finding  it  the 
next  morning,  or  a month  afterwards, 
totally  untouched,” 

The  people  had  an  appeal  to  the 
court  of  hundred,  where  the  decisions 
were  determined  by  the  votes  of  all  the 
members. 

The  government  of  towns  was  com- 
mitted to  a town  grieve , and,  in  sea 
ports,  to  a port  grieve  ; and  each  of 
these  had  the  same  authority  in  histowu 
or  city  as  the  hundredary  had  iu  his 
hundred. 

The  next  magistrate  above  the  hun- 
dredary was  called  the  trilhing-man,  or 
lalhgrieve,  who  presided  over  adivisioa 
of  a county  which  contained,  three,  four, 
or  more  hundreds.  Beside  this  court 
being  a revisor  of  all  the  other  courts, 
the  sales  of  estates,  last  wills  and  testa- 
ments, and  other  important  transactions, 
were  published  and  confirmed. 

The  next  magistrate  above  (be  tr>tk- 
ing-mari  was  the  alderman,  or  earl,  who 
xv as  a little  king  within  his  own  territo- 
ries, and  assumed  the  titles  of  sub-king, 
or  prince,  in  subscribing  charters  and 
other  deeds:*  and  when  lie  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  military  forces  of  his 
shire  in  times  of  war,  he  was  called 
a duke,  or  herstogen , which  signifies  a 
general,  or  commander  of  an  army.t 
This  office  was  so  far  from  being  here- 
ditary in  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  as  for  life,  but  only  during  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  Saxon  go- 
vernment, the  earls  were  most  com- 
monly, though  not  always,  succeeded 
by  their  sons  in  their  earldoms.  But 
this  seems  to  have  been  more  owing  to 
the  increasing  power  of  the  aristocracy, 
than  to  any  formal  change  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  Danish  invasion  and  conquest, 
which  introduced  new  foreign  customs, 
was  a severe  blow  to  this  noble  fabric  ; 


* Seltlen's  Titles  ol  Honour. 
•J-  Annul.  Saxoiv  p.^9. 
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iat  a plan  so  excellently  concerted  could 
never  be  long  thrown  aside:  so  that 
upon  the  expulsion  of  those  intruders, 
the  English  returned  to  their  ancient 
law;  retaining,  however,  some  few  of 
the  customs  of  their  late  visitants,  which 
were  under  the  name  of  Dane  luge; 
ai  the  code  compiled  by  Alfred  was 
called  the  Went  Saxon  /age;  and  the 
local  constitutions  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Mercia,  which  obtained  in  tiie 
counties  nearest  to  Wales,  and  probably 
abounded  with  many  British  customs, 
were  called  the  Mercian  ’mgr  : and  these 
three  laws  were,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  in  use  in  different 
counties  of  the  realm;  the  provincial 
policy  of  counties,  and  their  subdivi- 
sions, having  never  been  altered  or  dis- 
continued through  all  the  shocks  and 
mutations  of  government  from  the  time 
of  its  first  institution  -;  though  the  laws 
and  customs  therein  used  have  often 
suffered  considerable  changes.* 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable,  there- 
fore, of  the  Saxon  laws,  we  may  recapi- 
tulate them  under  the  following  heads : — • 

First,  The  Wittenagemot , as  has  been 
already  described. 

Second,  The  election  of  their  magis- 
trates by  the  people;  originally  even 
that  of  their  kings,  till  dear-bought 
experience  evinced  the  convenience  and 
necessity  of  establishing  an  hereditary 
succession  to  the  crown. 

Third,  The  descent  of  the  crown, 
when  once  a royal  family  was  esta- 
blished, upon  nearly  the  same  here- 
ditary principles  upon  which  it  has  ever 
since  continued  ; only  that,  perhaps,  in 
case  of  minority,  the  next  of  kin  of  lull 
age  would  ascend  the  throne,  as  king, 
and  not  as  protector  - though  after  his 
death,  the  crown  immediately  reverted 
•back  to  the  heir. 

fourth.  The  paucity  of  capital  pu- 
nishments for  the  first  offence.;  even 
the  most  notorious  offenders  being  al- 
lowed to  commute  it  for  a fine  or  were- 
gitd,  or,  in  default  of  payment,  perpe- 
tual bondage:  to  which  our  benefit  of 
.clergy  has  in  some  measure  succeeded. 

Fifth,  The  prevalence  of  certain  cus- 
toms, ashcriots  and  military  services  in 
.proportion  to  every  man's  land,  which 
much  resembled  the  feudal  constitu- 
tion; but  yet  were  exempt  from  all  its 
rigorous  hardships:  and  which  my  well 
enough  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing 
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them  to  be  brought  from  the  continent 
by  the  first  Saxon  invaders,  in  the  pri- 
mitive moderation  and  simplicity  of  the 
feudal  law',  before  it  got  into  the  hands 
of  the  Norman  jurists,  who  extracted 
the  most  slavish  doctrines  and  oppressive 
consequences  out  of  what  was  originally 
intended  as  a law  of  liberty.  , 

Sixth,  That  their  estates  were  liable 
■to  forfeiture  for  treason  ; but  that  the 
doctrine  of  escheats,  and  corruption  of 
blood  for  felony,  or  any  other  cause, 
was  utterly  unknown  amongst  them. 

Seventh,  The  descent,  of  their  lands 
was  to  all  the  males  equally,  without 
any  right  of  primogeniture;  a custom 
which  obtained  amongst  the  Britons, 
was  agreeable  to  the  Reman  law,  ami 
continued  among  the  haxoiis  till  the 
Norman  conquest — th.ou.gh  really  incon- 
venient, and  more  especially  destructive 
of  ancient  families,  who  are  in  mo- 
narchies necessary  to  he  -supported,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a nobility,  or  interme- 
diate slate  between  the  prince  and  tlse 
common  people. 

Eighth,  The  courts  of  justice  con- 
sisted principally  of  the  county  courts.; 
and  in  cases  of  weight  and  nicety,  the 
king’s  courts,  held  before  himself  in 
person  at  the  time  of  his  parliaments, 
which  were  usually  lioldcn  in  different 
places,  according  as  he  kept  ‘lie  three 
great  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsuntide. 

Ninth , Trials  by  jury;  for  whether 
or  no  these  juries  consisted  of  twelve 
men,  or  were  hound  to  a strict  unani- 
mity, yet  the  general  constitution  of  this 
admirable  criterion  of  truth,  and  most 
important  guardian  both  of  public  and 
private  liberty,  we  owe  to  our  Saxou 
ancestors.* 

Pena!  Laics,  Sc. 

The  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  penal 
laws  being  more  to  repair  the  injury 
than  to  punish  crimes,  the  vices  of  theft, 
robbery,  calumny,  maiming,  and  even 
murder,  were  compensated  by  fines; 
and  even  for  murder,  by  paying  the 
murdered’*  were,  or  the  price  which  his 
life  was  valued  at  according  to  law. 
There  were,  however,  some  exceptions 
where  they  punished  with  death. 

The  English  laws  at  this  period  in- 
flicted heavy  penalties  upon  those  who 
were  guilty  of  any  attempts  against  the 
virtue  and  honour  of  file  fair  sex.  The 
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Compensation  for  a rape  committed  on 
a nun  was  as  high  as  for  murder,  beside 
the  deprivation  ot'  Christian  burials  but 
if  committed  oil  a person  under  age, 
subjected  the  criminal  to  p certain  muti- 
lation, which  euectually  |irc vented  (tie 
repetition  of  the  crime.  .The  laws  were 
likewise  uncommonly  severe  agn  list 
adulteresses.  iiy  an  ordinance  of  iving 
Canute,  an  k :1  u i teres. besi.i:-  being  de- 
clared infamous  for  life,  and  fnrteilit^w 
all  her  goods,  v,as  condemned  to  have 
her  nose  and  lips  cut  oft.  that  she  might 
no  longer  be  an  object  ot  criminal  de- 
sires. 

Penalties  were  also  indicted  by  the 
Jl&fjlo- Savon  laws  against  idolatry,  sor- 
cery, witchfcraft,  perjury,  forgery,  com- 
ing, and  high  treason  against  the  whole 
people  ; but  these  penalties  were  for  the 
most  part  pecuniary,  except  coiners  of 
base  money,  and  these  were  condemned 
to  lose  their  right  hands;  and  traitors 
against  a whole  nation  were  put  to 
death,  because  no  compensation  could 
be  made  to  a whole  people  for  so  great 
an  injury.* 

Ordeals. 

Amongst  a people  who  had  so  strong 
a tincture  of  superstition  as  the  Saxons, 
we  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  intro- 
duction of  two  modes  of  trial,  which, 
though  the  lights  of  reason  and  Christi- 
anity must  reprobate  as  cruel  and  inde- 
cisive, yet  suited  the  dispositions  and 
creeds  of  those  people.  The  first  was, 
the  trial  by  ordeal ; by  which,  when  any 
person  was  judicially  accused  ot  any 
crime  which  he  denied,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  bring  forward  a number  of 
compurgators,  to  swear  that  they  be- 
lieved he  was  not  guilty  of  that  crime. 
Those  compurgators  were  to  be  persons 
of  unblemished  characters,  near  neigh- 
bours or  relations  of  the  accused,  and 
sometimes  consisted  of  lorty  or  fifty, 
never  less  than  twelve.  The  difficulty 
of  getting  these  compurgators  made 
many  rather  appeal  to  heaven  tor  their 
innocence,  and  therefore  undergo  the 
ordeals , which  consisted  of  the  six  fol- 
lowing : — The  judicial  combat — the  or- 
deal of  the  cross — the  ordeal  of  the  cors- 
ned— the  ordeal  of  cold  water— the  or- 
deal of  hot  wat^r— and  the  ordeal  of  hot 
iron 

The  judicial  combat  is  well  known. 

The  ordeal  of  the  cross  was,  that  two 
stakes,  exactly  alike,  were  to  be  placed 


o-n  the  altar,  wrapped  up  in  a quantity 
of  wool,  when,  after  solemn  prayers  be- 
ing offered  up  to  God,  to  know  whether 
the  prisoner  was  innocent  or  guilty,  the 
priest  took  up  one  of  tire  sticks,  which 
was  regularly  uncovered;  when  if  it 
happened  to  be  the  stick  marked  with 
t.he  cross,  the  prisoner  was  declared  in- 
nocent ; if  nut,  guilty. 

The  ordeal  of  the  corsned,  or  conse- 
crate 1 bread,  was  performed  in  this 
manner: — A piece  of  barley  bread  and 
cheese  were  laid  upon  the  alttir,  upon 
which  ihe  priest  pronounced  certain 
conjurations,  “ that  God  would  send 
his  angel  Gabriel  down  to  stop  his 
throat,  i f lie  was  guilty. These  prayers 
being  ended,  the  prisoner  began  to  eat 
the  bread  and  cheese;  if  he  swallowed 
freely,  lie  was  declared  innocent ; but  if 
it  stuck  in  his  throat  (which  we  may 
presume  seldom  happened),  he  was  pro- 
nounced guil'y. 

The  ordeal  of  cokl  water  was — after 
certain  religious  ceremonies,  to  tie  tire 
prisoner  neck  and  heels,  and  throw  him 
into  a pool  of  water:  it  be  floated  (which 
was  hardly  to  be  imagined),  it  was  eou- 
stiaied  as  a sign  of  his  being  rejected  by 
Providence;  but  if  he  sunk  so  deep  a* 
to  bring  the  knot  on  tiie  rope  under  the 
water,  lie  was  instantly  pulled  out,  be- 
fore he  could  receive  any  material  inju- 
ry, and  pronounced  innocent. 

The  hot  nutter  and  ordeal  of  hot  iron 
seem  to  be  much  more  hazardous  than 
the  others:  but  when  we  consider  that 
the  accused  person  wascommittcd  wholly 
to  the  care  of  the  priest,  who  was  to 
perform  Ihe  ceremony  three  days  before 
the  trial  (in  which  he  had  time  enough 
to  bargain  for  his  deliverance),  and  that 
on  the  day  of  trial  no  person  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  church,  but  tiie 
priest  and  the  accused,  whilst  the  iron 
was  heated  ; and  during  the  operation 
no  more  than  twelve  of  the  accused  and 
accusers  were  admitted,  and  those  ranged 
at  a respectful  distance  on  the  side  of 
the  church  ; there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  there  was  much  juggle  in  this 
business  ; particularly  as  we  meet  with 
no  example  of  any  champion  of  the 
church  having  received  the  least  injury 
from  this  touch  ; but  when  any  one  was 
foot-hardy  enough  to  appeal  to  this,  or 
hot  water,  with  a view  to  deprive  the 
church  of  any  of  her  possessions,  he 
never  failed  to  burn  his  lingers.* 

Thus  we  see,  though  we  have  reason 
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to  plume  ourselves  oil  many  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  which  to  this  day 
form  the  basis  of  our  freedom  and  com- 
mon law,  there  were  others,  particu- 
larly amongst  the  penal  laws,  which 
were  founded  upon  wrong  principles, 
and  led  to  wrong  decisions. 

Orig'n  of  hui cyers. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  Saxon 
}a\vs,  it  will  he  necessary  to  state,  that 
after  they  had  been  begun  to  be  com- 
mitted to  writing  (which  was  long  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment), it  became  necessary  that  some 
persons  should  read  and  study  them 
with  particular  attention,  in  order  to 
understand  their  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing. This  gave  rise  to  lawyers  by  pro- 
fession, who,  in  the  language  of  Eng- 
land in  those  times,  were  called  lift'd 
Forum , or  Lah-men ; and  in  Latin  Hhe- 
tores*  or  Causidici . Some  of  these,  after 
having  gone  through  au  examination 
relative  to  their  knowledge  of  the  (aw, 
were  appointed  assessors  to  the  aider- 
men,  shire-grieves,  or  hundredafics. ; 
whilst  others  of  them  acted  as  advocates 
and  pleaders  at  the  bar.* 

. (To  1>e  continued.) 

AvrenoTr.  of  Henry  Fielding, 

FIELDING  being,  one  day,  in  Andrew 
Millar’s  shop,  the  bookseller,  in 
conversation  with  some  others,  he  was 
observing,  that  though  he  allowed 
Scotchmen  a.  good  deal  of  acumen  and 
learning,  they  had  iittle  or  no  humour, 
and  were  beside  very  credulous.  This 
being  denied  by  one  of  the  party.  Field- 
ing betted  him  a guinea  he  would  tell 
Andrew  Millar  (who  had  just  at  that 
time  stepped  into  the  back  parlour) 
a story  that  no  man  would  believe  but 
himself.  The  wager  being  accepted, 
and  Millar  returned  to  his  shop.  Field- 
ing very  gravely  asked  his  advice  about 
setting  up  a coach.  Millar,  who  knew 
his  circumstances,  at  once  exclaimed 
against  the  extravagance  and  folly  of  it. 
“ Nay,  but,”  said  Fielding,  “you don’t 
know  how  I intend  to  manage.  This 
coach  shall  he  ready  at  my  office-door 
every  morning  at  a certain  hour,  to 
carry  the  people  who  are  brought  be- 
fore me  as  a police  magistrate  to  their 
several  destinations.  Now,  as  I have, 
upon  an  average,  five  thousand  people 
brought  before  me  in  a year,  take  the 
calculation  only  at  two  shillings  a-liead, 
that  will  produce  5001.  a-year;  which 
will  give  me  the  convenience  and  eclat 
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of  a coach,  and  put  8001.  a-jear  in  my 
pocket.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  scheme  ?” 

Mill;  if  seemed  astonished  for  a while  ; 
at  last,  breaking  out  into  a passion,  he 
exclaimed,  it  was  !he  silliest,  maddest 
scheme  he  ever  heard  of;  that  he  not 
only  would  expose  himself  to  the  w orld, 
but  would  likewise  run  the  risk  of 
catching  all  kinds  of  those  disorders 
which  rogues  and  vagabonds  were  sub- 
ject to.”— “ Well,  Andrew,”  replied 
Fielding,  “ I shall  consider  of  what  you 
say; — in  the  mean  time”  (looking  at 
the  gentleman  whom  he  had  betted  with 
very  significantly  ),  “ please  to  hand  me 
over  a guinea,  which  I believe  you  will 
acknowledge  i have  won.” — The  other 
admitted  the  wager  won,  gave  Fielding 
his  guinea,  and  they  ail  enjoyed  the 
laugh  at  Millar’s  expense. 

Extr  aordtna ry  Instance  of  Intrepi- 
dity in  a young  naval  Officer. 

AMONG  the  young  officers  who  as- 
sembled a few  days  ago  at  the 
Navy  Office,  to  pass  their  examination 
for  lieutenants,  a Mr.  William  Pearse 
presented  himself  for  that  purpose.  His 
certificates,  from  his  late  commanding 
officers  atlracted-every  one's  attention; 
as  it  appeared  by  them,  that  heliad,  more 
than  twenty  times,  risked  his  life  to  save 
those  of  his  fellow-creatures,  by  leaping 
overboard  after  those  who  had  fallen 
into  the  sea  in  gales  of  wind,  and  when 
the  ship  was  going  at  a great  rate  ; and 
that  he  had  had  the  singular  good  for- 
tune, lfy  these  means,  of  saving  the 
lives  of  a dozen  seamen. 

The  crew  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Fou- 
droyant  had  generously  presented  him 
with  a handsome  sword,  on  which  his 
fortunate  exertions  in  preserving  the 
lives  of  three  of  their  shipmates  are  ex- 
pressly engraven. 

Mr.  Pearse  went  through  his  exami- 
nation before  Sir  R.  Barlow,  &c.  wilh 
much  credit  to  himself,  and  with  ihe 
praises  and  approbation  of  every  oue 
then  present. 

On  the  day  following  he  was  pre- 
sented to  ihe  Admiralty,  and,  through 
the  medium  of  a short  memorial  and  his 
sword,  his  character  was  made  known 
to  Lord  Mulgrave.  His  lordship  was  so 
pleased  with  the  extraordinary  intrepi- 
dity and  zeal  of  the  young  man  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  that  he  immediately 
presented  him  with  a lieutenant’s  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Pearse  is  a native  of  Cornwall, 
and  not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  a_e. 
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Origin'  and  Progress  of  Comedy. 

COMEDY,  or  the  song  of  the  village, 
as  its  name  imports,  originated,  like 
tragedy,  in  the  festivity  of  the  vintage, 
when  the  peasants  chanted  the  praise  of 
Bacchus.  The  jolly  god  would  not  al- 
ways continue  to  be  the  theme  of  these 
pieces,  the  extension  of  which  admitted, 
as  may  easily  he  conceived,  the  sportive 
and  extravagant  sallies  of  an  imagina- 
tion heated  by  wine,  and  predisposed, 
from  the  occasion,  for  every  species  of 
frolic  and  wantonness.  The  Athenian 
genius  was  naturally  addicted  to  raillery 
and  invective  ; and  the  satire  of  these 
village  effusions  may  be  supposed  to  be 
as  coarse  as  they  were  keen,  without 
the  restraint  of  delicacy  or  decorum. 
Women  whose  faces  were  disguised  w ith 
lees  of  wine,  and  men  habited,  like 
satyrs,  in  hairy  vestments,  joined  in  a 
dance,  and  sang  in  chorus,  or  alter- 
nately, the  extemporaneous  or  preme- 
ditated effusions  which  were  suggested 
by  the  festivity  of  the  occasion.  V>  hen 
dialogue  and  repartee  were  employed, 
something  in  the  form  of  a masque 
would  he  exhibited,  and  the  tendency 
to  a regular  drama  would  now  be  ne- 
cessary and  natural.  The  rural  poet, 
ambitious  of  fame,  had  now  recourse 
to  the  city;  and  we  are  informed,  that 
Lusarion,  a native  of  Icarius,  was  the 
first  who  exhibited  a comedy  at  Athens 
on  a moveable  stage.  The  songs  and 
dances  of  the  Sileui  and  Tityri  were  not 
as  yet  wholly  discarded;  but  they  were 
now  episodical,  and  only  occasionally  in- 
troduced. Written  comedy  had  not  yet 
made  its  appcaraucc,  w hose  first  author 
w as  Epichartnus,  the  Sicilian  ; and  from 
him  it  received  the  incipient  polish  of 
refinement,  which  he  was  qualified  to 
bestow,  from  his  residence  in  the  elegant 
court  of  Syracuse,  whither  the  muses  and 
urbanity  had  agreed  to  resort.  Subse- 
quent to  tragedy  in  appearance,  at  least 
in  cultivation,  comedy  assumed  three 
forms  at  Athens,  each  of  which  was  the 
result  of  peculiarity  of  genius  in  the 
poet,  and  of  constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment. In  acity  so  licentious  as  Athens, 
nothing  was  sacred  ; the  magistrates, 
the  administration,  and  even  the  gods 
themselves  were  not  exempted  from  the 
asperity  of  comic  invective,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  people,  if  the  dialogue 
had  a sufficient  sprinkling  of  the  attic 
salt,  and  the  plot  that  extent  of  amuse- 
ment which  was  expected  by  the  audi- 
ence. Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and  Aristo- 
phanes, the  chief  authors  of  the  ancient 
Europ.  Mag.  Vol.  LIII.  May,  1303. 


comedy,  knew  this  privilege  very  well, 
and  carried  it  so  far  as  to  represent  real 
transactions,  with  thenames,  habits,  and 
likeness  of  tiie  persons  painted  on  the 
mask,  whose  foibles  were  exhibited  to 
the  broad  laughter  of  public  ridicule. 
Aristophanes,  in  particular,  assumed  a 
censorial  power,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  direction  of  public  measures,  the 
reformation  of  the  public,  and  political 
strictures  for  the  information  of  the 
people.  Cratinus  and  Eupolis  received 
the  plaudits  of  the  audience  for  point- 
ing, with  peculiar  keenness,  the  shafts 
of  their  ridicule  against  the  nobility  and 
magistrates  of  the  state.  Their  ob- 
scenity and  abuse  exceeded  even  the 
licentiousness  of  Aristophanes,  //ev.  as 
the  favourite  poet  of  the  Athenians, 
although  not  a native  of  Athens.  The 
charms  of  his  conversation,  which  was 
distinguished  for  wit  and  vivacity,  fasci- 
nated thepolitercircles.  Socrates,  whom, 
in  his  Xepbelai,  he  had  the  baseness  to 
ridicule,  wasdelightedw  ith  hiscompany ; 
and  l lie  divine  Plato,  as  he  has  been 
called,  was  drawn  to  it  by  a magnetism 
of  irresistible  attraction.  He  seems  to 
have  exercised  a controul  over  the 
Athenians,  superior  even  to  that  of 
Demosthenes;  and  they  conferred  upon 
him  the  substantial  meed  of  Plulus, 
as  well  as  the  laurel  of  Apollo.  Mo- 
narch* invited  him  to  their  court;  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  government  and  the  miscon- 
duct of  genera  Is  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  by  affording  just  materials  for  cen- 
sure, gave  to  the  keenness  of  this  poet's 
satire  a poignancy, -and  to  his  political 
inlluence  a propriety,  to  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  entitled. 
The  unanimous  opiuiono!  antiquity  has 
assigned  to  his  pieces  an  attic  salt  and 
spirit  with  which  the  Roman  language 
could  not  be  impregnated ; and  his  style 
lios  been  pronounced,  by  the  ancient 
critics,  to  afford  a standard  of  purity 
and  elegance  worthy  of  successive  imi- 
tation. His  dictiou  has,  doubtless,  a 
colloquial  ease  and  urbanity  which  even 
now  are  distinguishable  ; and  the  versa- 
tility of  his  genius,  either  for  sublime 
description,  or  for  conveying,  with  keen- 
ness and  force,  the  ridicule  attached  to 
peculiar  habits  of  life  and  character, 
is  also  conspicuous;  but  time,  which 
moulders  monuments  of  adamant  to 
dust,  has  flowed  the  subtle  salt  and 
spirit  of  Athenian  raillery  to  evaporate; 
and  if  the  residuum  be  not  absolutely 
a caput  morluum,  it  has  an  insipidity 
Y v 
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to  modern  tas’.c  vervditfercnl  from  that 
poignancy  which  was  felt  by  Athenian 
palates ; and  such  was  the  zest,  thal 
1.1  ey  have  been  more  than  grateful,  by 
I le  exuberance  and  force  of  their  inces- 
sant commendation.  If  we  moderns  are 
not  able  to  join  in  this  panegyric,  and 
object  to  its  propriety  the  low  buffoon- 
ery and 'gross  indecency  which  disgrace 
the  works  of  this  poet,  we  are  told  that, 
like  our  Shakspearo,  he  stooped,  in  order 
to  please  an  unrefined  and  illiberal  au- 
dience, whose  suffrage,  and  not  immor- 
tality, he  was  solicitous  to  obtain.  He 
had  then  to  choose  between  the  expedi- 
ency of  gratifying  the  grossness  of  such 
a taste,  or,  by  the  exhibition  of.superior 
excellence,  o!  being  discarded  from  I lie 
stage  with  the  marks  of  a virulent  and 
public  disgrace.  I shall  only  add,  that 
one  of  the  fathers  was  so  charmed  with 
the  elegance  of  this  poet,  that  he  had 
his  works  constantly  under. his  pillow  ; 
and  Madame  Dacier  was  so  struck  with 
Jiis  beauties,  that  repeated  perusal  dis- 
covered new'  charms,  still  more  poig- 
nant than  those  of  anterior  impression. 

When  I.ysmder  changed  I lie  form  of 
government,!)}  committing  the  adminis- 
tration to  thirty  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, lie  formed  a now  era  in  the  history 
of  comedy.  The  people  had  now  no 
share  in  t he  government,  and  the  con- 
duct of  their  rulers  w as  no  longer  to  be 
openly  attacked  by  the  censure  of  the 
comic  muse.  Characters  of  celebrity 
were  now  exhibited  under  feigned 
names  ; and  i Ft  lie  poet’s  salire  v,  as  now 
more  couched  and  indirect,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  more  refined  and  keen,  and- 
derived  a zest  from  the  new  restraint 
under  which  «it  was  laid.  This  formed 
tiie  middle  comedy/,  of  which  some  spe- 
cimens are  afforded  us  in  the  pieces  of 
Aristophanes,  who  more  properly  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  comedy 

When  Greece  submitted  to  the  domi- 
nation of  Alexander,  this  species  of com- 
position experienced  a restraint  which 
new  lpodelled  its  constitution,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  new  comedy,  whose  aim  was, 
without  personal  or  political  allusion, 
to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to 
catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rose, 
and  to  exhibit  a faithful  and  diversified 
picture  of  private  life.  In  this  walk 
Philemon  and  Aleuandcr wpre  eminently 
conspicuous;  of  whom  the  latter,  for 
elegance  and  delicacy,  has  attained  a 
distinction  which,  by  the  unanimous 
suffrage  of  antiquity,*  has  never  been 
equalled.  Transcendent  must  that  ex- 


cellence have  been,  of  which  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  Terence  reflected  but  a 
faint  and  imperfect  image. 


IT  SAY. S 


HISTORICAL,  LITERARY,  AXD  MURAL. 

J\  of  XXI.. 

F.spofui  fere  one  philosophomm  •judicia,  sed 
detirantium  somuij.  Cir. 

T FpMIIi  infidelity  of  men  who  have  de- 
Ji  voted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
nature  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sci- 
ences. whose  minds  arc  enlightened  b.\ 
knowledge,,  ami  whose  judgments  are 
matured  by  experience,  has  afforded  to 
the  adversaries  of  Christianity  a power- 
ful and  plausible  argument,  it  was  em- 
ployed in  tiie  early  ages,  to  brand  the 
votaries  of  the  religion  with  a sligir.a  c.fi 
general  ignorance,  and  to  impute  a ra- 
tional faith  to  t he  effects  of  credulity  ; 
and.  was  propagated  even  at  atimewhen 
Boethius,  the  minister  of  a great  king, 
was  at  the  head  of  an  illustrious  crowd 
who  w ere  !i\ ing  monuments  of  its  falsi!  v 
— a man  who  had  studied  in  I lie  Lyceum 
and  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy,  and 
who  was- profoundly  skilled  in- mathema- 
tical know  ledge,,  w hich  he  hack  acquired 
under  the  ablest  masters.  If  may  also 
be  observed,,  that,  in  modern  times, 
Newton,  Locke,.  liaconrand  many  others 
who  were  pre-eminent  in  the  studies 
which  they  professed,  have  attached 
themselves  to  Christianity.  But  11  it  lie 
true  that  they  produce  infidelity,  those 
who  have  attained  in  them  the  highest 
state  of  proficiency,  who  are  remark- 
able for  their  penetrating  and  original 
genius,  the  strength  of  their  minds,  and 
the  solidit  v of  their  acquirements,  should 
certainly  be  the  most  conspicuous  exam- 
ples. We  have  just  selected  a few  whose 
superiority  will  ever  remain  undisputed, 
and  could  adduce  many  others,  both  of 
philosophers  and  mathematicians,  which 
prove  that  tiie  case  is  otherwise,  and 
therefore  invalidate  the.  reckoning  of 
those  who  impute  infidelity  to  the  stu- 
dies that  habituate  the  mind  to  demon- 
strative evidence.  Hut  the  fact  does 
exist  to  a certain  extent;  for  it  is  too 
frequently  confirmed  by  biographical 
experience.  In  mathematicians  it  may 
be  said  to  result  from  the  state  of  the 
mind.  It  is  a general  observation  of 
the  mathematical  sciences,  and  indeed 
any  of  those  which  require  laborious 
and  patient  investigation,  in  which  con- 
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viction  ran  only  be  arrived  at  through  a 
long  chain  of  connected  reasoning,  that 
they  absorb  the  attention,  and  involve 
the  mind  in  intense  and  incessant  think- 
ing. Religion  then  is  neglected,  and  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  inferior  moment, 
and  often  where  no  time  is  devoted  to 
its  examination,  it  is  treated  with  actual 
contempt.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful. 
Whatever  contradicts  iliac  experience 
'bv  which  we  establish  our  ideas  of 
things,  will  naturally  produce  incredu- 
lity, till  we  eventually  discover  the  ra- 
tional basis  upou  which  it  is  supported, 
as  we  shall  presently  shew  to  be  the  case 
with  Christianity. 

In  philosophers,  infidelity  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  that  considera- 
tion to  which  religion  is  entitled.  Like 
the  French  school,  they  perhaps  too 
hastily  connect  it  with  the  ridiculous 
observances  and  absurd  doctrines  with 
which  the  Romish  church  abounds,  and 
which  deserve  lo  be  exploded  us  •ini- 
mical to  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Of  this  truth  there  arc  many  instances 
on  record  of  men  eminent  in  the  world, 
-who,  without  the  liberality  to  examine 
the  scriptures,  have  decried  religion  as 
an  idle  chimera,  which  is  only  calculated 
lo  delude  the  ignorant  and  the  credu- 
lous, bul  who,  in  some  moment  of  im- 
partial inquiry  or  accidental  discovery, 
have  acknowledged  its  immortal  beau- 
ties, and  become  ils  devoted  and  ablest 
advocates.  The  sceptical  philosophers 
arc,  however,  deficient  in  specious  ar- 
gument: they  contend,  tliai.it  is  founded 
upon  a principle  which  contradicts  the 
(cnor  of  immemorial  observation;  and 
(hat  it  insists  upon  events  which  derange 
the  order  of  mature  as  displayed  in  every 
object  ol  its  comprehensive  sphere ; and 
that  that  order  being  perfect,  and  the 
work  of  God,  whatever  depends  upon 
on  infringement  of  it  must  lie  errone- 
ous and  visionary.  But  this  obvious 
and  apparently  irresistible  reasoning  is 
rendered  nugatory  by  two  Important 
positions. 

First,  That  the  order  of  nature  is  not 
necessarily  inv ariable ; and  therefore  the 
doctrine  which  asserts  a violation  of 
that  order  is  not  -necessarily  false. 

Secondly,  That  the  will  of  God,  which 
ordained  all  tilings,  can  suspend  the 
laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed, 
provided  that  the  object  of  that  express 
intervention  he  sufficiently  momentous. 
Now  the  redemption  of  man  is  of  in- 
finite importance.  The  fairest  and  the 
most  stupendous  monuments  which  his 


power  and  his  wisdom  have  created,  and 
which  can  only  be  contained  in  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  dwindle  into  insigni- 
ficance when  compared  with  this  act  of 
his  merev.  It  restored  man,  the  pride 
of  the  creation,  to  the  sure  prospect  of 
happiness,  who  was  before  doomed  to 
misery  of  an  indefinite  duration  ; and 
therefore  it  not  only  is  an  object  of 
sufficient  moment  to  justify  the  suspen- 
sion of  Nature’s  laws,  but  even  their 
total  abrogation. 

Christianity,  then,  can  be  defended 
upon  those  rational  principles  which 
even  a philosopher,  though  he  mav 
treat  them  with  contempt,  cannot  suc- 
cessfully combat,  or  justly  condemn; 
and  therefore  we  shall  ever  impute  phi- 
losophic incredulity  to  the  influence  of 
opinions  hastily  imbibed,  aud  of  judg- 
ments lightly  and  injudiciously  formed. 
Substantial  argument  has  long  been 
wanting  to  support  the  declining  cause 
— sophistry  has  exhausted  its  arts,  and 
declamation  contributed  its  feeble  ef- 
forts— and  we  believe  that  for  the  same 
cause  an  ingenious  writer  suggested  ri- 
dicule as  an  d/’cctual  succcdaneum  for 
reason,  and  an  infallible  test  of  truth. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  studies  <;!  the  several  branches 
of  natural  knowledge,  and  of  those  sci- 
ences which  consist  in  demonstrative 
reasoning,  and  which  embrace  all  the 
relations  of  cause  aud  effect,  have  no!, 
in  themselves,  any  tendency  to  diminish 
the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
That  those  who  have  pursued  them , and 
professed  infidelity,  have  not  been  in- 
riuenccd  by  the  deliberate  conviction  of 
ils  want  of  reason  and  demonstration, 
hut  by  independent  and  natural  causes. 
The  opinion  against  which  our  obser- 
vations are  directed  we  are  more  de- 
sirous of  counteracting,  as  it  is  inimical 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment: it  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced the  Emperor  Justinian  to  suppress 
the  schools  of  Athens;  and  it  is  still 
cherished  by  many  zealous  Christians, 
who  are  content  to  retain  their  early 
notions!*  without  inquiry  and  without 
improvement.  W.  G. 

Ecclesiastical  Establisuuexx  of 
Sfaj.v. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Mag  a zinc. 
sin, 

rSTAHF.  following  1 believe  to  be  an 

A authentic  state  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Spain,  as  it  stood  in  the  year  167  0. 
It  is  not,  I presume,  the  less  interesting 
for  its  antiquity;  on  the  contrary,  1 
conceive  it  to  he  the  more  important  to 
be  known,  as  every  recent  event  indi- 
cates an  awful  and  speedy  change  of 
circumstances  in  all  the  details  of  that 
once  formidable  and  powerful  monarchy. 
If  this  is  approved  of,  1 shall' transmit 
to  you,  from  the  same  source,  a state 
of  tiie  nobility, with  theirseveral  ranks, 
titles,  family  names,  &c.  as  existing  at 
the  period  above  mentioned. 


Archbishopricks  and  Bishopriclcs  in  the 
Nomination  of  his  Most  Calholick  Ma- 
jesty, since  Pope  Adrian  /'I.  yielded 
his  /light  of  appointing. 

In  the  tv.o  Castiles,  the  archbishop- 
rick  of  Toledo,  whose  possessor  is  Pri- 
mate of  Spain,  Great  Chancellor  of  Cas- 
tile, and  Counsellor  of  State.  He  speaks 
in  the  council,  and  to  the  states,  imme- 
diately after  the  king,  and  is  usually 
consulted  on  all  state  affairs.  Ilis  in- 
come is  350,000  crowns  per  annum,  and 
that  of  his  clergy  is  400,000  ditto. 

'fhe  Archbishop  of  Braga,  in  Portu- 
gal, who  is  spiritual  and  temporal  lord 
of  the  city,  and  who  for  a mark  of  his 
authority  carries  hiscrozier  in  his  hand, 
and  lus  sword  by  his  side,  pretends  to 
the  primacy  of  all  Spain,  and  disputes  it 
with  the  archbishoprick  of  Toledo,  be- 
cause this  primacy  was  heretofore  held 
at  Seville,  afterwards  translated  to  To- 
ledo in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Moors;  and  that  Toledo  having 
fallen  into  their  hands,  it  was  transferred 
to  Braga  ; so  that  top  archbishop  long 
possessed  this  dignity  : but  after  the 
Spaniards  had  retaken  Toledo, the  Arch- 
bishop of  Braga  refused  to  restore  the 
primacy  : and  tills  dispute  not  being  as 
yet  adjusted,  they  both  assume  the 
title. 

The  archbishoprick  of  Seville  is  worth 

350.000  ducats  ; and  its  chapter  above 

100.000  ditto.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  this  cathedral.  Amongst  other 
remarkable  things,  there  is  a tower 
built  of  brick,  above  00  feet  high, 
and  200  feet  in  the  square ; above  which 
there  is  raised  another  tower,  so  con- 
trived that  a man  on  horseback  may 
ride  within  up  to  the  summit : the  out- 
sid  • is  all  painted  and  gut. 

The  archbishoprick  of  St.  James  de 
Comp. *stelia  is  worth  nearly  60,000  du- 
cats, and  Us  chapter  100,000  ditto,  per 
annum. 


The  archbishoprick  of  Grenada  is 
valued  at  40,000  ducats. 

That  of  Burgos,  nearly  the  same. 
The  archbishoprick  of  Saragossa, 

50,000  ditto. 

Ditto  of  Av ilia , '20,000  ditto. 

Ditto  of  Valentia,  40,000  ditto. 


Bishopriclcs.  1 

Ducats. 

Cordova 

. ..40.000 

Cuensa 

. . .50,000 

Siguensa 

..  .40,000 

Segovia  

...25,000 

Calaharro 

...20,000 

Salamanca 

Placentia 

...50,000 

Palancia 

...25,000 

Jacca 

Malaga 

. . -40,000 

Osina 

. . .22,000 

Zamora 

Cotia 

..  .20,000 

Ciudad  Rodrigo 

..  .10,000 

Canary  Islands 

. ..12,000 

W° 

...  8,000 

Mondonedo  . . 

. . . 10,000 

Oviedo 

. . .20,000 

Leon 

. . .22,000 

Pampeluna 

...28,000 

Cales  ( qu . Cadiz  ?) 

...12,000 

Orensa 

. . .10,000 

Onguela 

. . -i  0,000 

Almcria 

. . . 5,000 

Guadix 

.. -90,000 

Tuy 

. ...  4,000 

Badajoz 

..  .18,000 

Valladolid . . . . 

..  .15,000 

lluesca 

. ..12,000 

Toragona 

14,000 

Baibastro 

...  7,000 

Albervacin 

..  . 6,000 

Tervc! 

. ..12,000 

Jaca  (qu.  another?)  

...  6,000 

The  cathedral  of  Cordova  is  a noble 
structure,  built  by  Abderhaman,  who 
ruled  over  all  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and 
to  whom  it  served  as  a mosque  in 
the  year  787,  but  converted  into  a 
church  by  the  Christians  on  the  city 
being  taken  by  them  in  1236.  This 
church  lias  24  great  gates,  inlaid  with 
ornaments  of  steel  ; in  length  it  is  600 
feet,  and  50  in  breadth  ; it  is  perfectly 
well  proportioned,  and  supported  by850 
pillars  of  one  foot  and  a halt’ in  diameter, 
the  most  of  which  are  of  jasper,  and  the 
rest  of  black  marble.  The  ceiling  too 
is  pdmirably  well  painted,  indicative  of 
the  magnificent  taste  of  the  Moors. 

The  cathedral  of  Leon  is  still  more 
considerable;  and  it  is  a common  say- 
ing in  Spain,  that  the  church  of  Leon  is 
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the  finest:  the  church  of  Toledo,  the 
richest;  I hat  of  Seville,  the  greatest; 
and  of  Salamanca,  the  strongest. 

The  cathedral  of  Malaga  is  also  a 
justly  proportioned  and  noble  building': 
the  desk  in  the  choir  cost  103,000 
crowns,  and  every  thing  else  is  mag- 
nificent in  proportion. 

A rchbishqpricks  and  Bishopricks  in  the 
Gift  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

In  the  Principalities  of  Catalonia. 

Archhishoprick  of  Tarragona. 

Archhishoprick  of  Barcelona. 

liishoprickof  Leriila,  Urgel,  Gironne, 
Vique,  Salsona,  Torlosa,  Elm. 

In  Italy. 

The  archhishoprick*  of  Brindes  'qu. 
Brindiri  ?),  I.inciano,  Malera,  Otraute, 
Rodi,  Salcrna,  Trani,  Tarante. 

The  bishopricks  of  Ariano,  Acerra, 
Aquila,  Costal,  Caslelmure. 

In  Naples. 

The  bishopricks  of  Gaeta,  Gallipoli, 
Gniovenazzo,  Mesula,  Monopoii,  Ptiz- 
zoli,  Potenza,  Trivcnto,  Tropea,  Du- 
gento. 

In  Sicily. 

The  archbishopricks  of  Palermo  and 
Monteral. 

The  bishopricks  of  Girgento,  Mazara, 
Messina,  Parei,  C'cphalu,  Catania,  Zara- 
goza, Malta. 

At  Milan. 

The  archbishop; ick  of  Milan,  and  the 
bishoprick  of  Vivegano. 

Majorca. 

The  bishoprick  of  Majorca. 

In  Sardinia. 

The  archhishoprick  of  Cagliari,  Oris- 
tan,  Sacer. 

The  bishopricks  of  Algacrales,  Boza, 
Anipurias. 

In  Africa. 

The  bishopricks  of  Tangier  and  Ceuta. 

In  the  Indies. 

The  archhishoprick  of  Goa. 

The  bishopricks  of  Madeira  (on  the 
wav),  Angola.  Cape 'Verde,  St.  Thomas, 
Cochin,  Maluva,  Maliopor,  Macao. 

Bv  the  death  or  resignation  ofany  of 
the  possessors  of  the  above  mentioned 
sees,  no  emolument  accrues  to  the  pope. 
The  abbies  and  other  dignities  in  the 
gift  of  the  king  are  almost  innumerable. 

We  shall  now  mention  six  arch- 
hlshopricks,  and  Spanish  America,  Peru, 
the  Isles,  &c. 


The  archhishoprick  of  Los  Reyes,  the 
capital  of  Peru,  is  valued  aL  near  30,000 


crowns  per  annum. 

The  bishopricks  of  Crowns. 

Areqnipa 16*000 

Truxillo  14,000 

St.  Francisco  do  Quito 13.000 

The  great  Town  of  Curco 24,000 

Sf.  John  of  Victory 8,000 

Panama 6,000 

Chili 5,000 

Our  Lady  of  Chili 40,000 

The  archhishoprick  of 
Bagota,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gre- 
nada   14,000 

Popaya 5,000 

Carlhagcna 6,000 

St.  Maria 18,000 


The  archhishoprick  of  Plat?},  in  the 
province  of  Los  Charchas,  is  worth 

60.000  crowns  per  annum  ; the  arch- 
deacon, 5,000 ; the  master  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  choir,  the  chanter,  and 
treasurer,  each  4,000;  six  canons,  each 
3,000 ; six  otherdignitaries,  valued  each 

1,800  crowns. 

The  Archbishop  of  Plata  has  suffra- 
gans, the  Bishops  of  Pay,  'Pucuman, 
Santa  Cruz  lie  la  Sierra,  Paraguay  do 
Btionos  Ayres,  Del  Rio  dela  Plata. 

The  archhishoprick  of  St.  James,  in 
the  province  of  Tucuman,  is  worth 

6.000  crowns;  the  bishoprick  of  St. 
Laurence  de  las  Barancas,  12,000  ditto. 

The  bishopricks  of  Paraguay,  1 6,000  ; 
of  La  Santo  Trinite,  15,000. 

The  archhishoprick  of  Mexico,  erect- 
ed in  154",  is  valued  at  20,000  reales. 

The  bishoprick  of  Los  Angelos,  50,000 
reales. 


The  !>:  sho  pricks  of  C row  ns. 

Valadolid,  of  the  province  of  Me- 

clioacan  11,000 

Anteqnera 7 ,000 

Guadnlaxarn,  province  of  New 

Gallicia 7.000 

Durango 4,000 

Merida,  capital  of  the  province  of 

Yucatan 8,000 

Gantiago,  in  theprovince  ofGua- 

timala 8,000 

Santiago  Leon 3,000 

Chiapa. 5,000 

The  Archbishop  of  St.  Domingo  is 
primate  of  the  Indies;  his  income,  3,000 
crowns. 

The  archbishopricks  of  Reales. 

St.  Juan  de  Porto  Rico 50,000 

The  Isles  of  Cuba 8,000 

St.  Anna  de  Coro 8,000 

Camayagua,  captital  of  Honduras  3,000 
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The  archbishop  rick  metropolitan  of 
Manilla,  capital  of  the  Phillippme  Isles, 
.1,000  crowns  ; which  the  king  is  obliged 
to  pay  him  by  boil  granted  in  1395.  Hu 
has  three  suffragans;  one  in  the  Isle  of 
Cebu  (f/.y.  Cuba?),  one  in  Luyou,  and 
one  in  Coraoriua. 

I am  sensible  of  some  inaccuracies  in. 
the  above,  but  for  which  I do  not  hold 
myself  accountable.  If  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents conversant  in  ancient  or 
modem  Spanish  ecclesiastical  affairs  will 
suggest,  correct,  or  improve  this  ab- 
stract, it  vviil  much  oblige  many,  parti- 
cularly FOSTHFMUS. 


To  Ike  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine, 

SIR, 

Tf  N your  Magazine  for  January  last, 
il  your  correspondent  G.  was  desirous 
of  being  furnished  with  a Table  of  the 
Planetary  System  ; and  as  no  answer  to 
such  request  has  appeared  in  any  subse- 
quent number  of  your  publication,  I 
now  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting 
you  an  extract  from  Imison’s  Elements 
of  Science  and  Art,  which,  I believe, 
contains  the  necessary  information  on 
the  above  subject. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Bristol,  April  12 th , 1803.  VV.  C. 
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Apparent 
mean  Dia- 
meters, as 
^een  from 
the  Ear tli 

Mean 
Diame- 
ters in 
English 
miles- 

j Mean  Dis- 
tances from 
thCSwn  in 
round  Nos. 
of  Miles. 

Diurnal  Ro- 
tations, »>r 
rouftd  their 
own  Axes. 

Time  of  re- 
volving round 
the  Sun. 

Inclination 
of  the  Orbits 
to  the 
Ecliptic. 

Inclination 
of  the  Axes 
totlieOrbits. 

Hie  Sun  

m.  sec. 
32  l b 

883,2-1 6 

d.  h.  in.  s 
25  14  8 

d.  h.  m. 

deg.  m.  sec, 

deg.  m.  sec. 
82  44  0 

Mercury 

10 

3,224 

37,000/100 

unknown 

S3  2.3  Ifi 

7 0 n 

unknown 

\ onus . t 

5, 

7,8(37 

6b, 000,000 

0 23  21 

224  16  40 

3 23  35 

unknown 

■I  he  Barth 

0-5,000,000 

1 

365  6 9 

66  32  0 

■ The  Moon  . . 

31  8 

2,180 

93,000,000 

29  17  44  3 



5 0 3 

88  17  0 

Mars 

•27 

4,I8« 

141,000,000 

0 21  39  22 

686  23  30 I 

l 51  0 

50  22  0 

- Crres  t’erdinaiidea 

1 

160 

2 0,000,000 

unknown 

unknown 

10  37  56 

unknown 

Pallas 

0 5 

80 

266,000,000 

unknown 

1,703  16  43 

3 i 50  40 

unknown 

Harding 

liupiter 

30 

87, 170 

4.00,000  000 

0 f)  .5.1  37 

4,3.32  14  27 

1 1 8 56 

00  0 0 

, saturn 

IS 

79,042 

900,000,000 

0 io  16  2 

10,750  1 51 

2 20  50 

60  0 Q 

•eoiginm  Sidns . . 

3 5, 

35,1  12 

>,800,000,000 

unknown 

30,7.37  18  0 

0 46  20 

unknown 

CouPAimo-y  of  Style  in  the  Epistolary 

Cor  RESPONDENT  E of  M BN  of  F A SHI  0 :V 

■of  the  present  Day. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 
sin, 

IN  the  extensive  view  which  you  have 
taken  of  men  and  manners,  you  have, 
doubtless,  noticed  the  two  very  remark- 
able specie i of  men  of  fashion  of  t lie 
present  day,  of  which  il  is  my  design 
to  give  the  particular  description.  The 
principal  of  those,  because  the  'most 
numerous,  may  be  denominated  thesfu- 
ht  e-boy  gentleman  : the  other  lias  a 

mixed  character,  half  French,  half  Eng- 
lish, and,  in  the  modem  phrase  among 
themselves,  is  called  a Bone-,  a word 
which,  in  its  true  illustration,  means  a 
depraved  libertine,  perfectly  well  bred, 
very  proud,  very  stately,  very  silent,  and 
an  exquisite  Gourmand.  The  last  being 
seems  scarcely  to- move  on  the  face  of 
the-earth,  and  never  moves  nor  speaks 
without  the  most  absolute  necessity  for 
so  doing,  is  never  seen  to  do  more  than 
smile,  swears  coolly  and  deliberately, 
and  is  graceful  in  every  disgraceful 
aciion  of  his  life.  The  other  is  a totally 


different  creature,  fully  as -destitute  of 
a!!  sentiment,  but  more  social,  fond  of 
talking,  walking,  racing,  flopping, 
shooting,  and  fighting,  laughs  heartily, 
swears  roundly,  and  is  ungraceful  even 
in  his  best  actions.  The  one  has  little 
or  no  morals;  the  other  no  affectation 
of  any.  They  are  in  mind  nearly  on  a 
level,  in  manners  totally  different,  in 
matters  of  taste  they  are  at  opposite 
extremes  : Hie  last  chooses  French  din- 
ners, French  wines,  keeps  a French  va- 
let, and  constantly  interlards  his  convert 
sation  with  French  ; the  first  hades 
French,  because  lie  cannot  even  speak 
English.  If  these-  two  were  to  meet, 
they  would  be  completely  at  a loss 
to  understand  each  other:  the  one 
would  look  as  erect  as  a Vauxhall 
Savoyard  playing  on  the  reeds,  and  tiie 
oilier  as  careless  as  a Calabaw  Indian  : 
one  would  present  himself  with  a slo- 
venly gait,  like  Dutch  Sam,  and  the 
other  with  a stiff  air  like  the  dead  Har- 
lequin of  a pantomime.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood, however,  that  these  two  cha- 
racters are  gentlemen  ; their  manners 
suit  their  minds,  and  their  minds  their 
manners  : they  have  each  a certain  set 
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of  i (Terrs,  beyond  which  neither  of  them 
venture  to  travel,  for  fear  1 hey  should 
l'se  lost  in  a maze  : they  serve  completely 
to  contradict  the  doctrine  ot  primary 
notions  purely  intellectual,  and  shew 
that  with  both  these  speciei  the  intel- 
ligcncies  are  received  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  that  the  task  of  com- 
bining is  one  of  infinite  labour.  But 
to  continue  the  portraits:  the  one 
says  little,  because  he  has  little  or 
nothing  to  say  ; the  other  talks,  but 
it  is  all  that  he  has  to  say.  To  speak 
ns  a philosopher,  I am  perfectly  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  the  use  of  either 
genus;  hut  I imagine  that  they  are 
actually  of  some  service  to  society,  as 
they  arc  alike  prodigal  of  money,  which 
they  are  continually  throwing  out  of 
their  pockets  to  ladies  of  pleasure,  gam- 
blers, and  fashionable  tradespeople,  from 
which  it  circulates  into  purer  channels, 
and,  by  the  irresistible  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence, bestows  happiness  where  the 
owners  never  meant  ; and,  against  their 
will,  viec  even  becomes  beneficial,  and 
folly  useful.  But  lest  that  1 may  have 
mistaken  tire  character  of  my  men,  I 
enclose  yon  two  letters,  one  from  each  ; 
the  styles  are,  as  you  will  observe,  to- 
tally different,  and  will  display  the  par- 
ties' much  better  for  themselves  than  I 
can  do  for  them.  They  are  not  aware 
of  these  my  commentaries-,  and  I am 
not  known  otherwise  than  as  your  hum- 
ble servant, 

T!IE  MAX  IX  THE  COCKED  HAT. 
Kentish  Town,  March  lti th,  1S03. 

To  the  Man  in  Ike  Cocked  Hat. 
sin, 

Having  been  informed  that  you  -are 
what  they  call  an  essayist,  and  have  the 
knack  of  telling  people  their  oven,  and 
that  you  like  to  quiz  the  multitude, 
I wish  very  much  that  you  would  just 
row  a little  a queer  homo  or  two,  who 
have  taken  upon  themselves,  in  several 
papers  aud  things,  to  scold  and  bully  u 
who  are  upon  a better  footing  in  the 
w orld  than  themselves ; I mean,  we 
gentlemen  who  have  made  ourselves 
famous  for  walking  against  Time,  and 
whose  time  being  o.ur  own,  we  think  we 
have  a right  to  do  with  it  as  we  please. 
Doubtless,  Mr.  Essayist,  these  fellows 
are  of  the  old  school,  and  wear  cocked 
hats  in  the  morning.  1 don’t  mean  any 
reflections,  for  without  question  yours 
must  be  a dress  bat.  These  geniuses, 
sir,  have  never  been  admitted  into  good 
company,  aud  therefore  can  stand  no 


chance  with  us,  who  have  a feed  now 
and  then  at  the  first  tables,  ft  will  not 
be  a difficult  matter  for  you,  Mr.  Man 
in  the  Cocked  Hat,  who  are  tip  to  the 
trick  of  it,  to  say  a number  of  good 
things  in  our  defence:  for  instance ; 
that  wc  have -a  right  to  put  the  best  leg 
forwards  ; that,  we  must  keep  moving 
that  we  have  more  occasion  four  habits 
in  life  being  genteeler)  to r leg-bail  than 
they  have:  that  we  are  user!  to  out-run 
the  constable ; and  that  wc  don't  stand 
at  a trifle.  It  is  true,  that  some  queer 
fellows  among  them  may  reply,  that 
though  we  go  on-  at  the  d — I of  a rate, 
vve  never  get  forward,  and  that  the 
more  haste  the  worse  speed.  However, 
Mr.  Essayist,  you  do  the  best  you  can 
to  keep  us  in  countenance,  and  I’ll,  in 
return  for  the  favour,  introduce  you  to 
some  of  Mr,  v.-iio  will  put  any  body  else 
out  of  countenance.  There's  my  friend 
Captain  Clodhopper,  of  the  light  infan-* 
try,  who  is  as  high  finished  in  the  fancy 
for  fuu  as  you  can  desire : he  will  teach 
them  hoop  and  wheel,  jumping  ike  butts-, 
hopping  'he  furlong,  aud  nil  the  fashion-, 
able  spoi  ls : lie  is  a greiilgoer ,-  he's  the 
boy  for  the  seven  leitguers:  vvecaHhim, 
in  the  mess,  Father  Lamp- legs : and  it 
is  astonishing  the  wit  that  sometimes 
passes  about  post  shoes , Shanks’s  nag, 
and  so  forth.  Yuu  know,  I suppose, 
that  a man  of  rank  and  fashion  can  be 
vulgar  whenever  he  pleases  without  anv 
imputation;  having  ' been  brought  up 
at  Eton,  or  Winchester,  or  Harrow,  ru 
enough.  Wc  shew  oil’  in  great  style- 
when  we  have  finished  oar  education,  i 
assure  you.  We  havu’t  been  hand  in 
glove  with  Mendoza  and  Dutch  S e m 
for  nothing.  I think  that,  afler  a little 
confab,  i hoso  slow  moving  genius  :s  will 
stand  no  more  chance  with  us  than  Hob 
»(  addle  against  Bill  Scamper,  as  mv  ho- 
nest friend  I’ol  Flyaway  says.  There, 
now,  is  another  good  fellow;  his  race 
is  generally  against  the  bailiffs,  and 
sometimes  a hard  match  it  is.  Mat- 
ters rim  sometimes  very  cross  with  l*at. 
It  is  a plaguy  hard  thing  to  bo  poor, 
and  to  be  cut  by  the  money-lenders. 
Pat  is  a fellow  of  some  humour.  A 
few  days  ago  he  met  the  captain  of 
bis  company,  who  was  not  quite  so 
poor  as  himself.  “ By  my  soul,  cap- 
tion,” says  he,  “ I’m  glad  to  see  you  ; 
and  where  do  yon  fe  d to  day  now  ?” — 
“ 1 ain  going  to  take  a steak  and  a pint 
of  wine,”  replied  the  officer,  “ at  the 
first  coffee-house  I coine  to.”—**  And 
tell  me  now  liovv  stands  the  stuff;  have 
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you  enough  for  two,  honey  “ Why, 
faith,  the  stuff’  runs  rather  taper.”  — 
“ Come  along  wid  me ! Come  along 
wid  me!  I’ll  take  ye,  honey,  to  a nice 
chape  bit  of  a shop  of  my'  own,  where 
you’ll  be  well  served.”  Pat  kept  his 
word ; for  he  took  his  brother  officer 
to  a cook’s-shop,  and  ordered  twoplates 
of  beef.  The  captain,  after  surveying 
the  room,  and  the  maimer  in  which  din- 
ner was  served  up,  began  to  look  serious. 

I can’t  say,  sir,  that  l think  you  have 
used  me  well,  to  bring  me  to  a cook’s- 
shop,  when  you  know  that  1 visit  a 
great  many  genteel  families  hereabouts, 
and  in  the  next  square  at  my  Lord  Car- 
burton’s:  suppose,  now,  that  some  of 
his  lordship’s  servants  should  happen  to 
drop  in  and  see  me  here.” — “ Be  ascy, 
can’t  ye;  ale  your  bafe,  man,  and  be 
quiet:  d.)  you  suppose,  now,  that  my 
Lord  Carburton’s  servants  would  come 
to  such  a blackguard  place  as  this?” 

I could  introduce  you.  Mr.  Essayist,  to 
a great  many  more  of  us,  who  would 
delight  you  with  their  conversation. 
There’s  Jack  Sample,  too,  a spirited 
fellow;  though  to  be  sure  be  is  too 
refined  for  a gentleman,  but  he  im- 
proves hourly,  and  will  do  when  wr> 
can  get  him  to  drop  decorum  and  sink 
sobriety,  and  when  lie’s  not  so  much  of 
a martyr  to  morals  and  manners.  I 
think  that  1 can  get  a great  many  of 
the  European  Magazines  off’ among  my 
friends.  There’s  my  Lord  Huggermug- 
ger  is  a very  friendly  man,  and  does 
every  thing  his  wife  bids  him  ; l’i!  speak 
to  her.  Ills  lordship  looked  so  silly  the 
other  day,  you  efin’t  think  ; it  was 
hands  round  in  a country  dance,  and 
the  peer  fell  fiat  on  his  back  : his  lord- 
ship  looked  so  funny  when  he  got  upon 
his  legs  again,  and  his  chubby  cheeks 
were  as  red  as  Dame  Aurora’s  in  a 
passion.  His  lordship  is  the  best  man  in 
the  world  to  ask  a favour  of,  and  has 
no  power  to  deny  ; for  he  couldn't  look 
with  more  consequence  than  a pig  for 
the  life  ofhim.  He  and  I are  as  friendly 
as  Sudbury  and  Monkey. 

Now,  Mr.  Essayist,  having  said  thus 
much,  I hope  that  you  will  give  these 
heroes  a lecture  in  the  European  Maga- 
zine, that  they  may  give  ns  a little  more 
elbow-room  in  the  world.  So  as  they 
let  me  go  my  own  way,  I have  no  ob- 
jection to  their  going  their’s ; and  that’s 
the  way  most  people  like  to  go  after  all. 
So  I subscribe  myself,  Mr.  Essayist, 
Yours  truly,  FRANK  TIPTOE. 
Ilurrou'-roud , March  Utlh,  1308. 

9 


I’.S.  1 keep  but  a funny  account  at 
my  banker’s;  but  if  at  any  time  a post 
dated  cheque  may  be  useful,  as  they 
say  authors  always  want  money  like  us, 
you  are  welcome  to  it;  perhaps  it  may 
be  paid. 

The  other  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

Enveritd,  mon  cfterManin  the  Cocked 
Hat,  ilfaul  uv otter  qne  vnus  etes  un  ter- 
rible satirist ; not  that  1 have  any  ob- 
jection to  your  abusing  my  friends  and 
relations  ; the  last  are  distant  ones,  I 
assure  you.  If  it  were  not  too  much 
trouble,  I could  deplayer  the  character 
of  some  de  ces  droles  personages ; and  I 
will  do  so  whenever  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  take  a dinner  with  me.  1 w ill 
give  you  an  excellent  matelotte  de  carp 
cl  d'avguiUc , gigot  d'agneau  aux  cham- 
pignons, salnde  de  volatile,  des  bccasses 
ei  becassittes,  des  omelettes , fyc.  Sc.  du 
via  excellent,  du  cafe  et  des  liqueurs, 
parfait  amour  et  a by/ v the.  It  must  be 
very  entertaining  to  dine  with  an  essay- 
ist, lie  must  be  so  full  of  anecdote  ; only 
take  care  don't  m'envisager ; I cannot 
bear  criticism,  it  would  disturb  me.  But 
1 dare  say  that  you  only  level  your 
shafts  at  the  vulgar  great ; people  who 
have  been,  or  ought  to  have  beeii,  des 
roluriers,  on  qtielque  chose  comme  c,a. 

1 would  engage  you,  my  dear  essayist, 
to  spedk  of  the  necessity  of  liberality 
among  the  heads  of  families  of  us  gens 
de  condition  in  their  allowances,  that  w e 
might  live  in  the  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence suited  to  our  rank.  1 assure  you, 
that  without  some  such  assistance  from 
your  pen,  many,  as  well  as  myself,  will 
be  in  a fair  way  pour  aller  a Vhopitat, 
e'est  mortifiant  n est  ce  pas.  My  allow- 
ance is  far  short,  sir,  of  my  establish- 
ment ; •/ unison  de  v/Ile,  chateau,  rr.aison 

de  campagne  pour  Madame  It , un 

autre  pour  Mud.  C , une  rente  via- 

gere  pour  Mad.  L , et  plusieurs  att- 

ire rentes  viage'res  en  me  me  cas.  Vous 
voycz  quo  j'ui  besoin  de  vos  bon  con- 
seifs  : ne  nd  abandonnez  pas  dans  ee  mo- 
ment critique.  ./ e venx  vous  presenter 
une  tabalikre  superbe ; et  croyez  que  je 
sitis,  nvec  la  plus  parfaite  consideration. 
Monsieur  Man  in  ihe  Cocked  Hut , 

Voire  Ires  humble  serviteur, 

GEO.  LUSTRE. 

• i 

Direct  to  the  Hon.  Geo.  Lustre, 

Bath. 

G.  B. 


March  1 3th,  ISO?. 
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77.';'  Antiquarian  Repertory  : a miscel- 
t imeons  .1 ssemhlnge  of  Topography, 
Hi  dory,  Biography,  Customs,  and 
Manners.  Intended  to  illustrate  and 
prcserv  several  valuable  U cm  : ins  of 
old  f imes.  i hie/ly  compiled  by,  or 
under  the  direction  of  Francis  Irose, 
F.sq.  F.H.  and  A.S.  Thomas  ./stle. 
Esq.  F.H.  and  ,1 . and  other  emi- 
nent Antiquaries . Adorned  with  nu- 
merous l lews,  Fort  quits,  and  Monu- 
ments. / 1 new  edition , with  a great 
many  valuable  additions,  lu  four  vo- 
lumes, quarto.  Volume  III. 

rg'THIS,  the  third  volume  of  the  Anli- 
Jl  quariaii  Repertory  (which;  v.e 
must  observe,  contains,  in  our  opinions, 
a far  greater  number  of  curious  and 
valuable  articles  than  either  of  the  two 
that  have  preceded  it),  opens  with  “ Me- 
morials of  Thomas  ' Lord  Fairfax  ; co- 
pied from  the  original  Manuscript  in 
the  Library  at  Leeds  Castle,  in  Kent. 
Obligingly  communicated  by  Edmund 
Lodge , Esq.  Lancaster  Herald,  F.S.A.” 
These  memorials,  tending  to  clear  the 
character  of  his  lordsnip  from  the  ob- 
loquy that  attached,  and  still  does  attach 
to  it,  for  the  crufeity,*  hypocrisy,  and 
disloyalty  of  his  conduct,  will  appear 
very  interesting  to  many  ; to  ns  they 
are  not  greatly  so.  V»  e have,  from  ii 
very  early  period  of  our  lives,  made  up 
our  minds  respecting  the  motives  that 
stimulated  the  leaders  of  the  great  rebel- 
lion to  commit  those  horrid  crimes  that 
have,  to  eternity,  stained  their  names  : 
and  we  are  sorry  that  recent  events 
have  contributed,  though  still  more 
strongly,  to  confirm  the  detestation  in 
winch  we  hold  the  regicides  of  a former 
period  : we  shall,  therefore,  gladly  escape 
from  the  exculpatory  memorial  of  i air- 


* Ol  this  a specimen  w;;s  exhibited  ui  :he 
deaths  ot  Sir  Chucks  Lucus  and  Sir  Cange 
Lisle. 
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v\v;  only  observing,  that  it  is  embel- 
lished with  three  prints,  the  first  of  the 
memorialist,  and  the  second  of  his  mar- 
tyred monarch : both  of  these  figures  are 
on  horseback,  and  neither  of  the  plates 
is  new  to  us. 

The  third  print,  which  is  extremely 
interesting,  is  from  a picture  of  Abr. 
Dicp  nbnk  ■,  of  “ the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Newcastle  and  their  Family  ;”  under 
which  is  this  motto  : — 

“ 1 bus  in  this  seijiy-iiride  wher  they  silt 
7 filing  ot  tales  ol  pleasure  and  of  wilt 
fleer  you  may  read  without  a sinn  or  crime 
And  how  more  innocently  pass  your  tyme.” 

“ Certain  Propositions  offered  to  the 
Consideration  of  the  Honourable  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Printed  Ann.  Dont.  IGF2. 
* rom  an  c.vt  -amply  rare  tract  of  four 
leaves  in  the  library  of  Charles  Williams 
Wynne,  Esq.  MAM’ 

This  tract  is,  indeed,  extremely  cu- 
rious : it  begins  by  exulting  in  the  four 
notorious  victories  over  the  cavaliers; 
then  proceeds  to  regulations  for  “ the 
tune  ol  good  tidings  (which  the  kind's 
men  commonly  call  Christmas ) and 
continues,  in  a strain  unquestionably 
ironical,  cot  indeed  to  censure,  but  to 
reform  card-playing,  hazard,  theatrical 
amusements,  &c.  &c.  and  reduce  them 
all  to  a scriptural  standard.  “ So,” 
says  the  author  (which  we  take  to  be  a 
great  compliment  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
players),  “ Captain  Trig  and  the  rest 
of  the  players,  which  are  uow  in  service, 
would  doubtlessly  return  to  their  callings, 
and  much  lessen  toe  king’s  army.”  ’ 

11  I fie  History  of  F-ing  Leyr  and  his 
three  Daughters”  has,  from  tire  labours 
ol  Hie  rhaksperian  commentators,  been 
too  frequently  before  the  public  to  en- 
title it  to  the  claim  of  novelty. 

“ "ke  Politike  Conquest  of  William 
tne  first;  ’ “ The  Confession  of  Tho- 
mas de  Wodestoke  ;”  and  ” the  illus- 
trative Extract  from  Hollingsbead’s 
1 z 
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Chronicle j”  are  curious  articles,  and, 
as  materials  for  the  historian,  uselul. 

From  the  next,  the  ■'  VVages  of  Ser- 
vants. Presented  .1.1).  14411 — 23  Hen. 
VI.— Rot.  Part.  lot.  V.  ]>.  112,”  we 
shall  briefly  state  the  following  no- 
tices : — 

“ The  Salary  of  a Ilaillv  of  Husbondye 
he  yeer  xxiiis.  iiikl.  and  tfothyng  prys  of 
v's.  with  mete  and  drynk. 

“ Ofa  Chief  liyne,  a Carter,  a Chief  Shep- 
herd xx  s.  and  clothyng  prys  of  iiii  s.  with  mete 
and  .drynk. 

“ A Commune  servant  of  Hnsbondrye  xv  s. 
and  clothyng  prys  of  xld. 

“ A Woman  Servannt  x s,  and  clothyng 
pris  of  iiii  s.  with  mete  and  drynk. 

“ A Child  withinne  age  of  xiiii  yere  vi  s.and 
clothyng  pris  iii  s.  with  mete  and  drynk.” 

« n * * * # * 

“ A Maister  Tyler  or  Selatter,  rough  Ma- 
son and  meen  Carpenter,  and  other  Artificers 
concerning  beldyng,  hv  the  day  iiid.  with 
mete  and  drynk, and  without  mete  and  drvuk 
iiii.  oh. 

“ And  every  oyer  laborer  by  the  day  iid. 
with  mete  and  drynk  and  without  mete  and 
drynk  iud.  oh.’’ 

The  portrait  of  the  Black  Prince 
3eems,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  other 
specimens  of  the  graphic  art  still-  extant,, 
to  be  executed-  in  a style  too  modern  for 
fhe  age  of  Edward  111.  or  even  a cen- 
tury later:  therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  great  authorities  adduced,  we  are  a 
little  sceptical  with  respect  to  its  ori- 
ginality. The  style  of  the  next  portrait, 
Thomas  Lord  Wentworth,  who  died 
1550,  although  it  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted near  two  eenluries  later,  is  not 
more  modern. 

“ The  Historic  of  Wyate’s  Rebellion  with 
the  order  and  maner  of  resisting  the  same  : 
whereunto  in  the  ende  is  added,  An  earnest 
Conference  with  the  degenerate  and  seditious 
Itebelles  for  Uie  serch  of  the  cause  of  their 
daily  disorder. 

“ Made  and  computed  hy  John  Proctor. 
jVjgsse  Januaiii,  Anno  1555.’’ 

Of  this  work  the  editor  observes,  that 

“ The  following  account  of  this  rebellion 
is,  perhaps,  .one  of  the  scarcest  tracts  in  the 
English  history.  Ol  the  author  very  little  is 
known.  It  appearsthat  lie  was  the  first  master 
of  thegrammaf-sehool  ofTunbridge,  founded 
about  the  year  1552,  by  Sir  Andrew  Judd, 
sonic' fine  lord  mayor  of  London.  In  the  regis- 
ter ot  Tunbridge  church  are  entries  of  the  bap- 
tism ot  many  children  of  the  name  of  Proctor  ; 
hut  ol  the  person-in  question  there  are  uoi'ur- 


ther  memorials  in  that  town.  In  the  history. 
Pro  tor  charges  Sir  Tho  mis  Wyat  with  being 
a teretic : hut  Mr.  Hume  diatribes  linn  as 
a zealous  catholic  ; which,  indeed,  scents  to 
be  on  firmed  in  some  measure  by  Queen 
Man's  pro  lamation,  which  docs  nut  accuse 
the  prolesiants  oi  being  ti  e promoters  ol  the 
rebellion  ; although,  indeed,  m consequence 
of  He  ill  success  of  it,  she  ex  rted  her  whole 
power  to  the  rum  ol  that  party.’’ 

This  tract  is  certainly  very  curious;- 
but,  considered  as  a historical  account 
of  the  transactions  of  those  times,,  too 
minute  and  particular.  Now  the  grand 
objects  that  formerly  attracted  the  at- 
tention no  longer  interest  the  reader;  it 
is  impossible  lor  him  with  any  pleasure 
to  pursue  the  author  through  i; is  smal- 
ler branches  and  ramifications,  without 
he  has  some  stronger  incentive  than 
mere  amusement  to  stimulate  his  mind. 
It  is 

31mpnmfcti  at  lionfton  bv 
Robert  Ch',p,  toitliin  tbt  pr u 
rincte  of  tije  iatc  *i$so!ucQ 
fjouse  of  tbe  gratne  jTrrtrs, 
no  • e er.ruerteb  to  an 
fjospitall , eaUeDCijrie  re’s 
^ospitall. 

% 'Da?  of  31anuarp, 

1555- 

Cttm  priui/egio  ad  imprimendum  sotttm.'' 

To  the  portrait  of  John  Dudley,  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  is  attached  a brief 
enumeration  of  the  principal  actions  in 
whicii  he  was  engaged,  and  the  several 
degrees  of  honour  conferred  on  him  for 
his  singular  merit. 

The  actions  of  this  nobleman  are  in 
some  instances  more  known  than  ad- 
mired. To  the  gratification  of  his  dar- 
ling passion,  ambition,  it  is  probable, 
that  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  himself,  and  others  fell  sacrifices. 

Passing  over  the  particulars  of  the 
parish  of  Hackington,  and  some  other 
smaller  pieces,  we  must  observe,  that 
there  is  a considerable,  though  rude, 
similarity  betwixt  the  grotesque  objects 
represented  in  the  miscellaneous  plate 
and  the  antique  chimera  in  the  Mqsceum 
FlorenUnum , 

A curious  and,  as  far  as  we  can  recol- 
lect at  that  period  (1775),  correct  view 
of  the  great  gate  of  St.  Augustine’s  mo- 
nastery, Canterbury,  is  succeeded  by  an 
account  of  the  rite  ©f  sanctuary,  as 
allowed  in  the  cinque  ports — “ Amended 
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>n  the  reigns  of  Ilenrys  the  VHth  and 
VIII  th.” 

“ TV  Statutes  of  Eltliam”  follow,  as 
•“  made  bo  Hf  viite  VIII  for  the  Government 
of  his  P rival  Chamber:  also  of  E-dtvatid  \ I. 
and  Q.  Map  ye  together  with  the  Outlie  ad- 
ministered hue  Duve  Dui  ryi  Gent  Usher  to 
the  Priveye  Chinni  er  of  Qaeene  Elizabeth.” 

The  next  is  a curious  article,  contain- 
ing “ An  Accotjnt  of  the  Expence 
of  the  Entertainment-given  by  the 
-First  Mayor  of  Rochester,  on  the 
Day  of  his  Api*  intment.” 

In  Ihe  year  1460,  the  14th  of  Decern 
her,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  the  citizens  of  Rochester 
obtained  a charter,  which  empowered 
them,  instead  of  a bailiff,  to  have  a 
mayor,  to  be  .chosen  on  the  Monday 
after  Michaelmas  day  for  ever.  Wif- 
■•liam  M vngham,  being  the  “ fyrst  Mayer, 
as  for  the  Ccty”  (so  it  standeth  in  the 
-city  record),  gave  aii  entertainment  to 
■his  fellow-citizens  ; of  which  we  shall 
quote  the  pariiculars,  extracted  from 
that  ancient 'book. 

“ Fyrst  he  payde  on  the  same  nyte  tliatt 
tie  was  sworon,  Sc  toke  hys  charge ; fur  the 
sow  per  that!  was  made  for  nil  tile  borgyse  of 
the  cetv ; than  vs  io  saye,  for  brede  xiiu  ; 
lor  2 nckvs  of  molon,  n>r  2 soliollilerys  and 
lor  2 brvsl  of  inoton  xutd  ; lor  3 capanys 
xvid  ; for  3 d.ibys,  vid  ; for  4 conyys  xd; 
for  (5  peyyr  of  pejovr.s  vilid  ; lor  6 pastyys 
of  gtiysyc  x M cl  ; lor  Id  galonys  pi  here  and 
ale  us  ; lor  a pottell  and  a quarte  ot  red 
wyne.  ixii  ; also  V payde  for  Harry  Mary- 
ollv's  labor,  for  lie  was  coke,  u I. — Sundry 
other  payments  as  they  slant!  upon  the  Re- 
cords.  \lso  he  pa  yd  on  yc  1?  day  of 

Nowembyr  lor  l tie  dyner  liiall  lie  had  on  the 
scconde  corle  day  yn  hys  yqre  ; for  brede 
xiinl;  for  11  galonys  of  here  and  ale  xvid; 
for.hefe  and  porke  for  lo  seil*e:nid  lorlorost 
ixd  ; lor  won  cose  and  lor  2 pyggs  xvnid  ; 
for  7 costards  xd  ; — also  he  payde  on  the  2d 
day  ol  Apryll  (or  the  dvner  tnall  was  had  at 
the  sesslhonys  daye  : lor  brede  vnid  ; a leg 
and  Icnne  of  wele  and  for  2 rydibys  u!  bole 
■xivd  ; lor  a cowpyll  ol  chekenys  ec  lor  a ca- * 
pou  xmd  ; lor' 3 costardys  x lor  spysery  ixo. 
On  ye  23d  day  of  Oetohyr,  for  a policll  of 
rede  wvne  thait  lie  sei.le  on  to  my  lord  of 
Itowchester  yn  to  the  palyse  vid- — for  a pot- 
tell ol  ruvnvsh  wine  limit  wassenle  onto  the 
bonder  sclircwe  of  Rente,  than  he  maye  be 
freinu  ly  on  ta  the  sely  ng  ol  the  endenterys 
for  the  borgegys  of  the  parlemente  vd  — he 
payde  on  to  the  elerke  .of  the  markelt  for 
bveawse  that  hesoliw.lde  be  irendly  on  to  the 
towne,  and  tliatt  lie  myte  hawc  ol  iiyin  swnd 
Jioridvrstandyng  ft)  Ivys  hosyse  by  hys  cokys 
R.  for  knowlecb  of  hys  weylys  and  mesnrys 
_jiis.  mid. — lioymytle  ou  to  my  lord  ot  War- 


wyke  whatt  ty  me  thatt  he  wente  on  to  Sande- 
weeh  for  to  take  hys  charge  of  y*  wardeyne 
schyppe  of  5 portys,  2 galonys  of  rede  wyne 
iis. — also  he  payde  on  the  8 day  of  Apryll 
for  a salon  of  rede  wyne  on  to  my  lord 
Abkrgayayne  &:  my  lord  oI  Cobram  when 
yey  salt  here  for  boysthers  xiid. — for  my 
expenses  and  niv  mauys  yn  and  owte  to  Lon- 
don dc  agene  to  axe  ownseyle  agenyste  the 
sc  1 1 re  we  of  Kentt,  for  lewc  of  the  fraye  tliatt 
was  vn  Strode  for  the  resstyng  of  John 
S f it eta  it  ue  in  owr  frawnciiyse  xxiid — he 
payde  on  saynte  Lawrans  bewen  yn  Awgust 
for  the  dyner  thatt  we  Imd,  for  brede  and  ale 
and  here  viiid  ; for  halve  a boschell  ofhoys- 
tcrys  nd.  lor  a syde  of  sa! It>-  tyscli  imd. 
for  1 pastyys  of  helys  viiiid.  fur  4 costards 
vid.  for  bettyr  and  for  heggs  imd.  lor  perys, 
and  tor  appleys  and  nottys  iid.  for  a pottell 
ot  rede  wyne,  for  by  cowse  of  John  Arowe 
and  iiodyr  learnyd  men  tliatt  were  there  att 
ilialt  dyner  vid. — payde  on  lo  MauoerY 
Rowlanbe  for  ihe  heyre  of  all  the  yere 
for  the  mase  thatt  he  had  of  her  ijs. — — 
lie  payde  to  John  Ryponden  of  the  lieyllde 
hall  yn  Lon  'on,  fur  his  lahore  to  make  us  a 
boke  owte  of  Irensch  yn  to  laiyne,  and  owleof 
latvn  yn  to  ityngglysh  for  llieyu  query  of  all 
manner  of  lliynggys  than  longcre  on  to  the 
j iisl  y-e  ofpese,  for  toy'll  query  upon  vis.  viiid.* 
— lur  3 eaponys  the  wliycli  was  yewc  on  to 
Thomas  A.mohe,  for  a presente  that  he 
sew  n il  le  he  owyf.  trende  yn  getying  ofowyr 

frauneliyse  x viiid. payde  ou  the  23d  of 

N owenibyr,  the  tyme  'halt  Y went  on  lo  Lon- 
don for  the  frawnciiyse,  lor  a dyner  thatt  was 
made  in  brede  strete,  ait  the  whych  dyner 
Thomas  A mo  re  and  Swfran  m-.N  of  the 
cliayinsoiy , and  all  owyr  mene  w here  ; there 
was  take  at  limit  dyner  a wyse  amonge  them 
all  of  ihe  Swpplycalonyc  tliatt  was  made  on 
to  the  Kynge  lor  the  frawiu.hyse,  whethyr 
they  w ere  sewerly  made,  or  ltotl : and  for  to 
carre  tlieynV  where  thatt  any  fav.  ie  was,  where 
Y payde  al  tliatt  tyme  for  theyre  dyner 
iiiis.  xd. — — To  Swi  it.i n den  lor  the  makyng 
ofaeopv  of  owyr  tr;iw  neliyse,  lo  put  upon  pi 
the  Kynggys  hyfiesse  nils,  iihd.!’ 


■*  This  is  a curious  instance,  the  first,  we 
think,  upon  record,  of  a compendium  of 
instructions  for  magistrates. with  respect  ip 
the  execution  of  their  office.  Antecedently 
the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  lex  non  scrip&t 
afforded  an  immense  latitude  to  justices,  wluoh 
was  in  some  instances  abused.  The  ignorance 
of  the  judges,  the  al’deriuen,  and  chief  con- 
stable ol  the  hundred.,  was  complained  of  in 
the  time  of  Henry  .1.  and  efforts  made  to 
redress  ihe  grievance,  but  the  turbulence  o( 
those  tunes  proved  inimical  to  legal  improve- 
ment : it  was  not  till  alter  ihe  civil  war  had 
ceased  that  the  magistral e tuilml  himself  un- 
shackled by  martial  compulsion,  and  therefore 
only  at  tins  tuna  that  a manualof  instructions 
became  necessary  .—Editor. 
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Tlie  next  objects  arc  two  plates : one, 
of  the  effigies  of  Richard  Deering,  Esq. 
who  was  interred  in  the  church, of  l’luck- 
Iey,  in  the  county  of  Kent;  the  other, 
a view  of  hi.  George's,  or  Newingnte, 
Canterbury.  To  these  succeed  Extracts 
from  1 lie  Records  of  the  Corporation  of 
Sandwich,  illustrative  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  our  ancestors,  and  a 
most  extraordinary  piece  by  John  Tai- 
lor, the  water-poet,  published  about  the 
year  1 G30,  called, 

“ The  Great  Eater,  or  Part  of 

THE  AIV.TIRARLF,  TeETII  ASP  STOMACHS 
Exploits  of  N icholas  Wood  of  Har- 
risovi,  ix  TnE  County  of  Kent.” 

This  tract  is  extremely  curious,  for 
two  reasons  : first,  the  subject : thisex- 
traoul  nry  eater,  Nicholas  Wood,  is 
recorded  to  ha  e performed  each  feats 
in  the  way  of  mastication  and  digestion 
as  stretches  credibility  till  it  bursts,  and 
expands  into  the  evanescent  bubbles  of 
fiction.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  iood, 
■whether animal, piscatory,  or  vegetable, 
is  said  to  have  come  amiss  to  him: 
therefore  doth  honest  John  Tailor 
compare  bis  hero  to  all  the  gluttons, 
drunkarr.  , and  brutes  of  antiquity.  But 
at  len;.  . tired  with  his  classical  flight, 
our  water  poet  prepares  to  dip  hisnuVigs 
in  the  channel  of  common  life,  when, 
like  the  fins  of  (he  flying  fish,  they  be- 
come too  dry  to  bear  him  alolt,  or,  (o 
use  his  own  words,  which  will  also  give 
a specimen  of  his  style,  he  says, 

• “ To  descend  lower  to  more  famibar 
examples,  I have  Known  a great  man  very 
expert  on  the  J 'we  tnrpe,  a rc'i  bene 
excellent  at  Noddy,  a Justice  of  the  peace 
skilful  at  Quoytes,  a Merchant’.-  wife  a quick  e 
Gamester  at  Irish,  (especially  when  she  came 
to  hear m;  of  Men)  that  she  wool  ie  seldome 
iiiisse  en‘  in;.  Monsieur  te  Terr,  a french- 
man, was  the  -first  inventor' of  the  admirable 
game  of  Double-hand,  Hot-eockh  s ; and  Ore- 
gnrie  Dawson,  in  Englishman,:  dev  sed  tlie 
nnmatchahle  mystery  of  JJlind  man  buffe  ; 
some  have  the  agility  to  ride  Toast,  some  the 
dexterity  to  write  Posr,  and  some  tlie  ability 
to  speake  poaste  : For  I have  heard  a h How 
make  a Hackney  of  his  Tongue,  and  in  a mo- 
ment he  hath  Gallop’d  a Lye  from  China  to 
London,  without  bridle  or  saddle.  Others 
doe  speake  poast,  in  a thick  shufHcinge  kind 
of  Ambling-trot,  and  that  in  such  speede, 
that  one  of  them  shall  talke  more  in  one 
quarter  of  an  houre,  than  shall  be  understood 
in  seven  yeeres.  And  as  every  one  hath 
particular  qualities  in  themselves,  and  differ- 
ent from  others,  so  are  the  manners  of  Lives 
(or  livings)  of  all  men  and  women  various 


one  from  another,  as  some  get  their  living  by 
their  tongues,  a;  Interpreters,  Lawyers,  Ora- 
luurs,  and  Flatterers;  some  by  rpyles,  as 
Maqncrellaes,  Concubines,  Cunt  zanes,  or  in 
p'aine  English,  Whores ; some  by  l heir  feete, 
as  Dancers,  Eackt  yes,  Foot  men.  and  Weavers, 
and  Knights  of  the  Pubhrke  or  common 
Order  of  the  Forke  ; some  by  their  Frames, 
as  Politicians.  Monopolists,  Prnjee’mo, mors, 
•Suii-p  ggcrs,  an  1 Stargaze rs  ; some  (hkeSala- 
iTiand-  r)  lived  by  fire,  as  the  whole  race  of 
Tuba'came,  the  Vulcanean  Broode  ot  Black- 
smiths, Firemen,  Colliers,  Gunners,  Gun- 
founders,  and  all  sorts  of  mettle  men  ; some 
like  the  Camelion,  by  the  Ayre,  aiid  such  are 
Poets,  Trumpeters,  Cornets,  Recorders,  Pi- 
pers, Bag-pipers  ; and  some  by  Smoake,  as 
Tobaconists,  Knights  of  the  Vapour,  Gentle- 
men ol  1‘iie  Win  tie,  Esquires  ol  ifre  Pipe,  Gal- 
lants in  Emtio ; sonic  live  by  the  Water,  as 
Herrings'  doe,  such  are  Breweis,  Vintneis, 
Dyers,  Mariners,  Fishermen,  and  Scullers  j 
and  nian;,  .like  xM^tes,  In  e by  the  Earth, 
us  griping  Vsiirer:,  racking  Landlords,  toyl- 
ing  Plow  nv  n,  nmy ling  Labourers,  pa.ntul 
Gardiic  rs  an  I others.’’ 

The  second  observation  that  we  have 
to  make  is,  that  this  “ Swan  of  Thames” 
hasnol  been  very  civ  illy  treaie.i,  either  by 
tlie  poets  his  compatriots,  or  those  who 
immediately  succeeded  him.  Pope,  for 
instance,  seems,  in  his  Punciad,  in  more 
instances  than  one,  to  place  him  in  a ri- 
diculous light,  which  was  a point  of 
view  that  neither  the  genius  nor  the 
acquirements  of  Tailor  deserved.  It  is 
true,  the  water- bard  himself  waves  all 
pretensions  to  what  is  termed  a liberal 
education.  Yet  it  appears  from  this 
tract  that  he  had  a greater  portion  of 
classical  knowledge  than  has  hitherto 
been  allowed  him. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  “ tlie 
Great  Eater,”  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  under  the  semblance  or  metaphor 
of  Nicholas  Wood,  tlie  great  Eater, 
the  author  meant  to  convey  ail  allego- 
rical satire  upon,  perhaps,  the  gluttony 
and  luxury  of  f he  age,  as  Addison  is  said 
to  have  intended,  under  that  of  Nicho- 
las II art,  the  great  Slcepe*,  to  have 
ridiculed  the  poiiiics  of  his  times; 
though  he  afterward  became  too  timid 
(as  lie  hints  with  respect  to  J i in  rod) 
to  carry  his  design  into  execution. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  for  we 
have  not  leisure  further  to  investigate, 
the  subject,  this,  we  must  rc-observc, 
is  a very  curious  paper,  and,  as  it 
alludes  to  customs,  times,  and  places 
of  which  tlie  other  notices  are  very 
faint,  we  conceive  it  to  be  very  valu- 
able. 

The  portrait  of  Thomas  Radcliif,  Ear 
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of  Sussex  ; the  monument  of  the  Sussex 
family,  in  Borcham  Church,  Essex; 
and  the  ancient  Cup,  said  to  be  Thomas 
a Beckel’s  ; particularly  t lie  latter, 
which  gives  us  a hi  .It  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  a correct  idea  of  the  elegance  w itii 
which  goldsmiths’  works  were  executed 
in  the  middle  ages,  are  cur  ous  elucida- 
tions of  the  historical  notices  and  de- 
scription with  which  they  are  accompa- 
nied. 

“ COPY  OF  A LETTER  FROM  ROBERT 
IU1DLIY  TO  ARCHBISHOP  PARKER. 

“ To  tile  r.glil  lu  liable,  end  my  sin- 
gular l'"0  t Lorde,  niy  L.  of 
Cam. Ones  Grace,  geve  these. 


My  L.  The  Q.  Math!e  being  abroad  bunt- 
ing yester.lay  m the  Forrest,  and  having 
harlj  veary  good  H ip.),  beside  great  Sport, 
she  hath  thought  good  to  remember  yor  Grace, 
.,ilh  l’1  ol  her  Pray,  and  so  coinawnded  me 
to  send  vii"  from  her  Iliglmes  a great  & fait 
Stagge  hilled  with  her  owen  Hand.  Which 
because  the  Wether  was  woght.'aud  the  Dere 
somewhat  chated,  and  daungerous  to  be 
carved  so  larre,  wowt  some  Helpe,  I caused 
turn  to  he  p’ooyled  in  tins  sort,  for  the  better 
p’si  i vacon  of  him,  uch  I doubt  not  hut  shall 
cause  him  to  eonre  unto  you.  as  [ wold  be 
glad  he  sliultl.  So  having  no  other  Matter 
at  thispstMil  lo  trouble  y or  Grace  w’all,  I vvyli 
comytt  you  to  th’ almighty,  and  my  most 
harts  comendacyons  take  mv  Leave  in  Hast. 
At  Wyndsor  this  mith  of  September 
Yor-  G assured 


Belvedere,  in  Kent,  the  sent  of  the 
Tv ij^h t Hon.  Lord  F.ardley,  cannot  even 
merit  the  appellation  of  a “ modern 
antique,”  though,  judging-  from  the 
jilate,  it  may  tliat  of  a picturesque  ob- 
ject. 

The  two  plates  immediately  succeed- 
ing are  those  of  : heflield  Place,  Sussex, 
and  a View  of  Old  London,  from  Black- 
heath  ; in  which  the  ancient  city  is  very 
faintly,  we  think  too  faintly,  marked 
upon  the  horizon. 

The  plates  of  thetomb  of  Sir  Anthony 
Brown  K.G.  in  the  chancel  ofthcchurch 
of  Battle,  those  in  VI  tching  Church, 
and  tiiat  of  r ir  David  Owen,  Knt.  in  tire 
church  of  Eastbourn,  togeiber  with  the 
lirasses  in  Ktchirigham  Church,  Sussex, 
are,  as  curious  specimens  of  antique 
. sculpture,  certainly  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  editor  that 
the  devils  represented  in  the  ancient 
painting  on  the  wall  of  St.  Mary’s  Cha- 
pel, iu  Winchester  Cathedral,  are  con- 
ceived and  drawn  with  as  much  spirit  as 
those  in  the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  lay  down  rules  for 
tine  delineation  of  devils  ••  but  still  w e 
conceive  that  these  are  neither  suffici- 
ently terrific,  nor  sufficiently  grotesque  ; 
the  modern  representations  of  those 
“ infernal  beingi"  shew  that  vve  have  no 
occasion  (as  Mr.  J.  advises)  to  study 
them,  as  recent  exhibitions  have  con- 
vinced the  public,  that  we  can  both 


paint  the  d vii  and  play  the  d vii  better 
than  our  ancestors.  a 

The  ancient  Font  in  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral, the  Well,  &:c.  were  hardly  worth 
engraving. 

Net  ley  Abbey,  of  which  there  aretwo 
plates ; llutnsey  Church,  Hauls ; and 
Bar  Gate,  Southampton  ; have  been 
frequently  before  the  public. 

The  three  plates  of  ancient  Chairs  are 
curious;  and  that  of Portchester  Castle, 
Hampshire,  gives,  vvc  have  no  doubt,  a 
c irroet  idea  of  part  of  that  venerable 
pile  which  is  said  to  have  been  built 
near  the  place  where  Vespasian  landed. 

Wc  have  next  the  views  of  Cornet 
Castle,  the  Old  Fort,  and  (lie  Vale 
Church,  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey ; in 
Lie  descriptions  of  which  there  is  little 
to  interest,  and  nothing  to  amuse. 

“ Antiquities  Corvu-britax nick  ; 
or.  Observations  on  an  ancient  Manu- 
script written  inthc  Cornish  Language,” 
is  a local  curiosity,  and,  as  an  assistant 
to  the  philological  and  topographical 
history  of  that  county,  valuable. 

Passing  over  the  long  extracts  from 
the  poetical  works  of  John  Tailor,  the 
v.ater-poet,  which  vve  conceive  occupy 
a coi  siderablc  space  in  this  volume 
without  adding  much  to  its  value, 
because  they  are  not  of  that  species  of 
antiqu  lies  that  will  he  looker!  for  in  a 
repertory  of  this  nature,  vve  come  to  a 
view  of  Upnoi-  Castle,  Kent,  and  to  a 
miscellaneous  plate  exhibiting  a variety 
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of  rude  figures  scratched  on  the  chalk 
■Hail  of  t lie  second  story  of  Guildford 
Castle,  Surrey,  and  some  other  scratches 
of  the  like  nature  not  long  since  disco- 
vered in  a subterraneous -chapel  at  Itoy- 
ston,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

The  very  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  Henry 
Englefieid,  called  White  Knights, 
“ was,”  as  the  editor  observes,  “ one 
of  the  first  examples  of  a form  omen." 
Of  this  place  we  have  a view,  from 
a drawing  by  the  late  Governor  Pow- 
nail,  who  has  also  elucidated  il  by  a 
very  minute  description.  ■ 

The  next  print, 

Windsor  Castle, 

is  really  curious,  as  it  is  engraved  from 
an  original  and  very  capital  drawing  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  property  of  Paul 
Sandbv,  Esq. 

“ In' the  fore-ground  is  represented  King 
-Charles  II.  gotng  lo  take  t tie  diversion  of 
shooting,  attended  by  Ins  proper  officers  and 
servants,  with  led  horses,  t he  king  is  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out,  by  being  the  only  person 
in  t lie  group  who  is  covered. 

“ In  the  back  ground  is  a view  of  Windsor 
Castle.” 

“ The  Massacre  of  Stonehenge, 

BY  HeNGIST  AND  His  SoU'LDIERS  ; AND 
some  Account  of  Merdin.” 

This  tract  is  taken  “ from  tiie  ancient 
History  of  Great  Britain.”  Merdin  is, 
from  his  Latin  appellation,  Ambrosias 
Jlferlinus,  called,  in  English,  Merlin. 
It  is  here  said,  that  “ he  was  the  son 
of  a nun,  the  daughter  of  a king  of 
North  Wales,  and  his  father  was  not 
knowen  ; but  some  say  that  he  was  the 
son  of  an  Incubus.’'  With  respect  to  the 
prophecies  of  Merlin,  their  fame  basso 
Jong  been  established,  and  their  import 
so  well  known,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  observe  upon  them. 

“ Some  Account  of  the  Conduit  at  Carfax, 
which,  in  French,  is  Qunlre  Vom,  cr,  m Eng- 
lish, Four  Ways,  with  an  Explanation  ol  the 
-Symbols  and  Figures  thereto  belonging.” 

“ The  conduit”  (it  is  observed)  “is  a 
•Curious  piece  of  fine  arcliilcctnre.  built  in  the 
year  1610,  as  appears  by  the  dale  facing  i lie 
east,  hy  Mr.  Otho  Nicholson,  M.A.  The 
bonding  thereof,  with  the  charge  of  bringing 
the  water  by  pipes  from  the  Conduit-house, 
near  Hinksey,  cost  no  less  than  25001.  The 
founder  was  afterwards  made  treasurer  to 
King  James  I.  lie  was  much  skilled  in  the 
Oriental  tongues,  and  had  travelled  abroad 
Into  several  countries:  he  was  a gentleman 
well  beloved,  and  whose  death  was  much 
lamented.’’ 


The  plate  of  the  Market-house,  &c. 
of  Woodstock  affords  us  a view  of  many 
picturesque  objects.  Those  of  Newen- 
ham  Courtney,  of  which  there  are  two 
views,  have  each  their  Lean  ties;  though', 
perhaps,  they  arise  more  from  historical 
reiiccliop  than  graphic  delineation,  as 
we  recollect  that  the  object  which  they 
represent  was  once  the  seal  of  the  \e- 
vils. 

Eton  College,  and  the  Queen’s  Cross, 
near  Northampton,  which  arc  the  next 
plates,  have  been  often  described  ; we 
therefore  turn  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots’ 
Bower,  respecting  which  Bishop  ICen net, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  tile  Cavendish  Family, 
lias  the  following  anecdote-:  — 

'■  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  !“dv” 
(the  Conntesso!  Shrewsbury  ) “bad  the  honour 
to  be  Keeper  to  Mary  Queen ot  Scots,  commit- 
ted prisoner  to  Genii  e Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
for  seventeen  years.  Her  chamber  and  rooms 
of  state,  with  her  arms  and  oilier  ensuris,  are 
sldj  remaining  at  Hardwieke;  her  bed  was 
taken  away  for  plunder  in  file  civil  wars. 
The  new  lodgings,  lhat  answer  (lie  old,  are 
called- the  Queen  of  Scots’  apartments,  and  an 
island  plot  on  the  top  of  a square  tower 
built  ill  a large  pool  is  called  the  Queen 
ol  Scots  garden.” 

c‘  Portrait  ot  Oid  Scarlet. 

“ At  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  of  Peter- 
borough- in  Northamptonshire,  hangs  a por- 
trait of  Old  Scarlet,  formerly  Sedton  oj  that 
chinch,  copied jrom  a more  ancient  pain  tin” 
destroyed  by  time  and  dumps,  the  fragments 
of  which  are  still  remaining.  lie  is  drawn 
at  full  length,  haring  about  him.  the  insignia 
of  his  office,  such  as  the  mattcck,  spade,  <£c. 
Under  tlic  picture  are  the  following  verses, 
likewise  hanging  up  against  the  wall. 

“ You  see  Old  Scarlets  picture  stand  on  Ilie, 
But  at  your  feet  there  doth  Ins  bodie  lie, 

His  Grave  Slone  doth  Ins  Age  and  Death 
time  Shewe 

His  Office  by  his  Tokens  you  may  know 
Second  to  none  tor  Strength  unit  Sluidve 
Limm, 

A Scareimbe  mighty  Voice  with  Visage  Grim 
Itee  had  enterr’d*  two  Queens  within  this' 
place 

And  this  Townes  house-holders  in  his  Lives 
Space 

Twice  over:  but  at  Jer.gtli  his  owur.  turtle 
came 

What  he  tor  others  did,  for  him  the  same 
Wa s done  : no  Doubt  Ins  Soul  doth  live  for 
aye  . 

In  Heaven.:  though  time  his  body’s  clad  in 
day-' 


" * Catherine,  divorced  bv  Henry  YHI. 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Wcstminster-abbey.” 
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" On  a square  stone  below. 

“ July  UV91 

ns. 

flails  9£.” 

Weston  House,  Warwickshire,  is  the 
subject  of  the  next  plate  : it  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V 111.  by  V ilitani 
Sheldon,  Esq.  who  is  said  to  have  first 
iittroduced  into  England  tlie  working  of 
tapestry.  He  brought experienced  work 
men  from  Flanders,  and  employed  them 
in  weaving  maps  ol  the  diderent  coun- 
ties, several  « 4 which  still  haug  in  the 
large  room  there. 

“ Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Weston  r an 
apartment  i>:  that  house  still  retains  I lie  name 
of  ihc  Quee./s  chamber,  as  does  another  that 
of  the  a. aids  ol  honour’s  room.  Her  coat  of 
arms  still  remains  over  the -front  door.” 

So  kind  of  record  seems  to  attach  to 
Tainvvorth  Castle,  of  which  we  have 
a v iew. 

The  Chantry  at  Bakevvell,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  elicits  some  general 
observations  upon  these  pious  establish- . 
ntents,  from  which,  it  has  been  already 
stated,*  the  priests  in  the  metropolis 
derived  a very  considerable  part  of  their 
revenues. 

To  the  description  ofthe  ancient  cross 
in  Bakewell  church-yard  succeeds  a view 
of  Haddou  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Derby ; 
and  a plate  representing  theSpuoN,BooT, 
and  Glo’ve  of  Henry  VI.  which,  it  ap- 
pears, in  his  rapid  flight,  after  I he  battle 
of  Hexham,  that  unfortunate  monarch 
left  behind  him  at  Bolton  Hall  (where 
he  had  been  lor  some  time  concealed), 
as  a token  of  friendship.  These  articles 
seem  to  be  of  the  clumsiest  manufac- 
ture.; and,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the 
spoon,  we  should  think,  from  its  form, 
that  it  was  of  a date  more  ancient  lhau 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  because  it  is  well 
known  that  spoons  were  so  fashionable 
a gift  at  christenings,  weddings,  on  all 
public  occasions,  and  even  at  the  din- 
ners of  some  of  the  city  companies,! 
that  the  spoon  makers  of  J.oadou  had, 
long  before  U65,  becoino extremely  ex- 
pert in  this  branch  of  the  silversmith's 
business;  of  which,  in  the  forms  of 
Apostle  spoons.  Nativity  spoons.  Trinity 
spoons',  &c  many  specimens  may  pro- 
bably yet  remain. 

Coniicded  with  the  amiable  prince 


* In  the  Vnsrtqt's. 

f The  cost  oil!  of  giving  spoons  to  the 
court  of  assistants  is  still  relumed  by  the  Vint- 
ners, perhaps,  by  othar  compat~G&. 
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that  wc  have  mentioned,  we  have  a 
plate  containing  the  front  view  of  Bol- 
ton Hail,  and  also  of  the  great  hall 
in  its  interior.  We  find  that  this  build- 
ing still  remained  entire  at  the  time 
the  drawings  were  made  (1777],  though 
it  is  said  to  have  stood  more  than  90t> 
years.  It  is  situated  within  half  a mile 
of  the  village  of  Bolton,  near  Craven, 
in  the  west  riding  of  the  county  of 
York. 

The  editor  Isas  introduced  a view  of 
another  Bolton  Ha!!,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
seat  of  his  Grace  t he  Duke  of  Bolton, 
which  was  built  by  John,  the  fifth 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  who  so  gal- 
lantly defended  his  house  at  Basing, 
Hampshire.*  j 

The  tomb  of  Henry,  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Westmorland,  and  his  wives  (there  are 
two),  is  a curious  specimen  of  ancient 
sculpture. 

The  inscription  on  the  stone  repre- 
sented m the  miscellaneous  p'ate  is  ar» 
antique  enigma,  which,  in  its  present 
imperfect  state,  is  inexplicable;  though 
we  think  it  leaves  the  question  respect- 
ini'-  the  situation  of  the  old  city,  or 
cathedral,  of  Sydnaeaslcr  exactly  as  it 
was  before  a word  vv'as  written  upon 
the  subject : however,  so  it  must  re- 
main, because,  if  our  ideas  have  any 
bias,  they  are,  in  consequence,  turned 
to  articles  at  least,  as  traits  ofthe  times, 
more  entertaining,  if  not  more  import- 
ant. 

“ Extract  from  an  original  T.ctler  written  by 

}{.  I union,  and  other  1 'hitort  nj  Religion* 

Houses,  ta  Lord  Cromwell,  circa  an.  lad'. 

“ Fountains  Abbey. 

“ Please  \ our  Worship  to  understand, 
that  the  Abbot  of  Fountagnes  Iras  so  growl y 
dilapidate  Ins  house,  wasted  the  woods,  noto- 
riously keeping  sit  vviiores;  and  sis  days  be- 
fore our  coining  lie  committed  i lie 1 1 and  sa- 
criledge,  confessing  the  same;  for  at  mid- 
night tie  caused  Ins  chaplcyn  to  stele  tile 
keys  of  the  sexton,  and  took  out  a jewel, 
a ross  ol  gold  with  stones.  One  Warren, 
a got  sinytii  ofthe  (’hope,  was  with  him  in 
his  chain,  re  a;  the  hour,  and  there  they  stol« 
out  a great  eiuerode,  wifli  arnbye.  Tliesa  vde 
Walden  made  the  Abbot  believe  the  rubyft 
was  a garnet,  and  so  for  that  he  payed 
nothing  for  the  .ernerode  but  twenty  pounds. 
He  sold  him  also  plate  without  weight  et 
ounces. 

" From  Richmond  (in  Com.  Ekor.)  the 
‘10th  January. 

“Subscribed  your  poor  priest  ancj faith, 
fttl  servant,  “ R.  J^AYr.ij*." 


* A cirGUinstaij.ee  already  uoled  in  the 

YeSIIOiS. 
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What  is  in  this  letter  termed  sacrilege 
was,  we  conceive,  theconsequenre  of  t he 
struggle  betwixt  the  visitors  ofreligious 
houses,  and  the  abbots  or  other  persons 
iti  sacerdotal  offices.  Of  all  the  immense 
treasure  in  gold,  silver,  jewels,  coin,  &c. 
conjectured,  a very  short  time  antece- 
dent to  their  suppression,  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  monastic  orders,  it  is 
astonishing  how  very  small  the  sum  was 
that  was  brought  to  account : but  cer- 
tainly all  that  was  taken  was  not  ac- 
knowledged ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  now 
believed,  that  very  considerable  embez- 
zlements occurred  among  the  searchers. 
The  monks,  on  the  other  hand,  secured 
every  thing  within  their  reach  that  was 
valuable,  and  sold,  it  is  probable,  what- 
soever they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
for  almost  any  price  that  was  offered. 
To  circumstances  like  these  the  letter 
•we  have  quoted  alludes ; and  therefore 
we  consider  it  as  a curious  vestige  of 
those  times. 

Instances  of  Longevity. 

M Ingulpiius,  in  his  Ilist.  ry  o Crovland 
Monastery,  makes  mention  of  i Ci.vnuv- 
rsiLDUS,  who  died  at  163  wars  of  ;u;e 
[by  a various  reading  indeed  onlv  148] ; 
a Swah  lingus,  who  was  a- e l 142;  and 
a Tuhgauus,  who  lived  t * ll.o.  The  two 
first  of  these  died  A.  D.  ;)7;3,  a id  were  both 
buried  in  the  same  grave,  Turganis  died 
the  following  year;  and  Ingulplnis  observes, 
that  all  three  of  these  monks  lind  Keen  eve- 
witnesses  of  the  destruction  ofthc  old  monas- 
tery by  the  Danes  in  870.-— Sec  Gutc's  Collec- 
tion her.  Angt.  Script.  Cet.  rot.  i.  p.  CZ> 
and  51.” 

“ Extracts  from  on  old  Churchwarden's  Booh 
belonging  to  the  Parish  of  Bftsingborne,  in 
Cambridgeshire. 

“ Memorandum.  Received  at  the  Play 
held  on  St:  Margarets-day  A:  D:  MDXI: 
inBasihgborn,ot  the  hoi  y Martyr  S r.  G i:oit  g e. 

“ Received  of  the  Tow  nship  of  Royston 
xiis  Tharfield  vis  viiid  Mellon  vs,  mid,  Lil- 
hngton  x5,  vid  Whaddon  ivs,  iiiid,  Sfeep'-e- 
inenden  iiiis  Barly  ivs.  id.  Ash  well  iiii!,  Abing- 
don iiis,  ivd.  Orwell  iiis.  Wendy  iis  ixd.Wun- 
pole  in  viid.  Meldreth  iis  ivd  Arrington 
iis,  ivd  Shepreth  iis,  ivd.  Kelsey  iis,  vd  Wil- 
lington  is  xd  Fulmer  is,  vind  Gtlden  Morden 
is  Tadlow  is  Croydon  i=  i<t  Ilattey  xd  Wrat- 
Jtngworth  ' ixd  Hastingfield  ixd  Barkney 
vind  Foxten  ivd  Kncesworth  vid. 

“ Item  received  of  the  Town  of  Basing- 
born  on  the  Monday  and  Friday  after  the 
play  together  with  other  comers  on  the  Mon- 
day, xiv?  vd 

Ilem  received  on  the  Wednesday  after  the 
play  with  a pot  of  ale  at  Kneesworlh  all  costs 
Ueuucted,  is,  viia 


“ Expellees  of  the  said  play. 

‘‘  First  paid  to  the  Gamemcnt  Man  for 
Garnemcrits  and  i’ropyrls  and  play-books, 

XXs 

‘‘  To  a Mynstrcl  (nd  three  Waits  of  Cam- 
bridge for  the  Wednesday.  Saturday  and 
Monday  Two  of  them  the  first  day  and  Tlirve. 
the  other  days,  vs  xul 

“ ftem  in  expcnces  on  the  Players,  when 
the  Play  was  shewed,  m bread  and  ale  and 
for  oilier  \ mails  at  Ruj  ston  for  those  Playci s, 
ms  nd 

“ Item  in  expences  on  the  playday  for  the, 
bodies  of  vi  Sheep  xxiid  each,  ixs  nd 

“ Item  for  three  Calves  and  half  a Lamb, 
vi i i s n d 

“ Item  paid  five  days  board  of  ore  Pyke 
Props  rte  making  for  himself  and  his  Servant 
one  day  and  lor  Ins  horses  pasture  vi  days, 
is  iv d 

“ f em  paid  to  Turners  of  Spits  and  for 
Saif,  ix  d 

“ Item  for  iv  Chickens  for  the  Gentlemen, 
ivd 

“ Item  for  fish  and  bread  and  setting  up 
the  States,  iv  d 

“ Item  to  John  Pitcher  for  painting  of 
three  Fanciioms  and  four  Tormentors  . 

“ Item  to  Giles  Ashwell  lor  easement  of 
his  Croft  to  play  in,  f s 

“ Item  to  John  Hoharde  Brotherhood 
Priest  for  the  play  hook,  ns  viiid” 

This  performance  seems  to  have  as- 
sume:! a higher  dramatic  character  than 
the  common  stage  piajs  of  ancient 
times  ; for,  although  it  was  exhibited  in 
a large  enclosed  heid  in  the  open  air, 
and  upon  raised  stages,  jet  we  find  by 
the  preceding  items  that  it  was  written  ; 
whereas  the  stage  plays  in  general  were 
traditional  and  ora!,  transmitted  from 
one  age  to  the  other  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  memory.  There  have  been 
many  plays  on  the  subject  of  the  holy 
and  warlike  martyr,  St.  George;  bat  if 
we  might  venture  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  this  piece,  we  should  observe, 
that  as  the  drama,  was  more  regular, 
so  the  actors  were  of  a higher  class 
than  the  common  performers  of  stage 
plays,  as  appears  by  their  having 
availed  themselves  of  professional  assist- 
ance ; such  as  the  minstrel,  the  property 
man,  and  the  painter,'  and  by  tnc  four 
chickens  provided  for  the  gentlemen.  It 
would  iiave  given  us  great  pleasure  if 
the  M . of  this  curious  production  had 
been  preserved.  What  part  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  legendary  hero  was 
seized  upon  by  the  bard,  whom  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  John  liobarde,  or 
how  Hie  fanchoms  (phantoms)  and  tor- 
mentors were  employed,  it  would  now 
be  useless  to  endeavour  to  conjecture. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  need. ) 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter , with  a new  Edition  of  her 
Poems,  including  some  which  have 
never  app  a red  before;  to  which  are 
added , some  miscellaneous  Essays  in 
Prose;  together  with  her  N dies  oh  the 
Bible , and  .Answers  to  Objections  con- 
cerning the  Christian  Religion.  By  Hie 
Rev.  Montague  Pennington,  .lf.A. 
f 'icur  of  jYorlhbourn,  in  Kent,  her 
Jv ephew  and  Executor.  Two  volumes, 
Svo;  second  edition,  ISOS. 

(Continued  from  page  279.) 

Wer£  we  to  follow  the  bent  of  our 
own  inclinations,  which  is  to  afford  to 
our  readers  as  much  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment as  possible,  we  should  cer- 
tainly quote  more  than  half  this  volume. 
However,  although  this  is  impossible,  we 
cannot  leave  this  series  of  letters  with- 
out exhibiting  a few  more  instances  of 
the  descriptive  powers  of  Mrs.  Carte*.', 
at  the  same  time  that  we  refer  them  to 
the  work  itself  for  a full  meal  of  those 
literary  viands  upon  which,  in  this  brief 
sketch,  they  can  only  piddle  by  way  of  a 
iehel. 

“ To . , 

“ I isle,  June  8,  1763. 

" Last  night  we  all  arrived  at  this  place. 
Here  we  took  a hackney-coach,  which  is 
quite  another  thing  than  at  London,  for  they 
are  extremely  easy  and  clean,  and  set  on 
springs,  so  that  they  turn  in  a place  sur- 
prisingly small ; and  in  this  machine  we  vi- 
sited the  principal  places.  The  churches  are 
excessively  rich;  hut  there  is  such  a pro- 
fusion of  childish  finery  as  is  very  inconsistent 
with  that  sober  and  simple  dignity  winch 
ought  to  characterise  the  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion. We  visited  the  fortifications,  and  were 
shewed  the  gate  where  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough entered  when  he  took  the  city. 
Many  cannon-halls  are  remaining  in  the  walls 
since  the  last  siege.  We  were  likewise  shewn, 
at  some  distance,  the  encampment  of  our 
army  at  Fontenoy.  A fort, tied  town  appears 
to  me  a dieadful  object;  and  I feel  very 
thankful  for  being  boin  in  a country  which 
Providence  has  guarded  by  the  ocean  and 
liberty.” 

After  a,  generally  speaking,  prosper- 
ous journey,  Mrs.  Carter  and  Co.  arrive, 
at  Spa ; from  which  she  dates  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 

“ To  Miss  Talbot. 

“ Spa,  July  14,  1763. 

“ I thought  it  a very  long  time,  my  dear 
Miss  Talbot,  before  your  conscience  reminded 
you  that  I was  in  foreign  parts.  I beg  that 
you  will  not  in  future  lull  it  to  sleep  by  an 
Europ.  Meg.  Vol.  LIII.  May,  1803. 


imagination  that  it  is  necessary  for  people  to 
travel  as  far  as  Constantinople  before  tilev 
are  solicitous  to  hear  of  their  friends.  I 
cannot  tell  how  many  measured  miles  there 
may  be  from  Spa  to  England  ; but  I know 
they  are  very  long,  and  very  numerous 
by  compulation. 

“ Your  letter,  which  I had  at  last  the 
pleasure  of  receiving,  was,  upon  the  whole,  a 
comfortable  one  : so  far  as  that  account  goes, 

I am  in  charity  with  the  archbishop’s  gout, 
and  I extremely  applaud  your  living  al  fresco 
under  the  fragrance  of  roses;  a luxury  abso- 
lutely unknown  at  Spa,  where  the  flowers  are 
a mere  picture. 

“ The  life  at  Spa  is  just  as  idle  and  as 
sauntering  as  that  of  other  water-drinking 
places,  and  the  company^does  not  strike  one 
with  any  new  impressions:  it  is  made  up  of 
French,  Dutch,  Flemish,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish. The  manners  of  the  nations  who  1 ave 
uinch  intercourse  with  each  other  have  very 
little  variety,  and  the  language  is  the  srrne, 
lor  every  body  speaks  French.  We  have 
'some  illustrious  personages  here,  and  more 
arc  daily  expected  ; so  that  we  shall  be  quite 
in.  a course  <sf  princes.  The  Bishop  of  Augs- 
burg has  company  to  dine  with  him  every 
day : we  have  already  been  there  three 
times  (cast  une  visite  fort  iliu'stre,  et  biep, 
t lisle).  Prince  Clemeut,  of  Saxony,  was 
here  lor  a short  lime  : he  is  a pretty  young 
man  about  twenty,  with  two  bisliopricks  and 
:iM  orange-coloured  coat.  The  Bishop  of 
Augsburg,  who  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  a very  good  kind  of  man,  speaks  very 
advantageously  of  him.  He  is  youngest  sou 
to  the  King  of  Poland,  and  a competitor  for 
the  bishopric!;  of  Liege,  which  is  a disputed 
election,  and  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
pope,  lie  has  only  nineteen  voices  in  tha 
chapter,  and  Count  Outremont  a Ltegois 
thirty-one. 

“ The  Count  de  Mhandhershscheild  Blav- 
wnkhechiimvn  is  another  of  our  great  person- 
ages and  a sovereign  prince.  He  and  Ma- 
dame la  Comtesse  dined  at  the  Bishop  of  Augs- 
burg’s : they  were  attended  by  two  figures, 
which,  as  far  as  I could  guess  by  their  mo- 
tions, are  of  the  human  species;  but  there 
not  being  any  telescopes  in  the  room,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  see  their  heads.  Mrs. 

■ -conjectures  that  this  pair  ofcolossuses 

must  be  very  useful  to  set  the  dishes  on  a 
table  whenever  the  Count  Mhandhershscheild 
Bliluy  wnklx'chimwn  happens  to  have  a boiled 
leviathan  at  top,  and  a roasted  behemoth  at 
bottom. 

“ Seriously,  the  count  is  a well-bred  man, 
very  agreeable,  and  talked  with  sense  and 
good  nature.  If  one  could  get  into  a tlle-ii- 
tite  with  Altesscs,  the  Princess  ot  Esterhasy 
is  the  .person  with  whom  one  would  most 
wish  to  get  acquainted  : there  is  something 
remarkably  pleasant  in  her  look  and  manner, 
and  both  her  understanding  and  hercha'  acler 
are  much  extolled.  Prince  and  Princess  Fer- 
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dinand,  of  Prussia,  are  to  be  here  to-night, 
and  every  body  is  preparing  to  pay 'their 
Court  to  them  : but  witli  tins  I have  nothing 
to  do,  tor  I am  told  that  a hoop  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  no  hoop  have  I,  and  no  hoop 
do  I design  to  have  : so  I shall  decline  the 
honour  and  happiness  of. looking  silly  in  the 
presence  of  Princess  Ferdinand^  the' heredi- 
tary Prince  o(  Brunswick,*  and,  for  a day  or 
two,  ]’  ike  Ferdinand,  and  Princess  Amelia, 
of  Prussia  : but  it  is  in  vain  that  you  have  set 
your  heart  on  the  conversion  of  the  king,  for 
lie  certainly  will  not  come  to  Spa. 

“ After  all,  there  was  a dispensation  for 
going  without  hoops;  but  I was  never  the 
nearer,  as  I was  sent  to  my  pillow  bv  the 
head-ache.  However,  I huve  seen  Prin- 
cess Ferdinand  and  her  suite  at  the  room  and 
at  the  walks  ; and  a most  extraordinary  sight 
they  are  : they  arc  laced  within  an  inch  of 
their  lues,  their  stays  excessively  still',  and 
their  stomachers  of  an  amazing  length,  nearly 
approaching  to  their  chins.  .But  what  struck 
me  the  most  is,  that  their  features  are  all  at  a 
dead  stand.  I really  never  did  see  anything 
in  the  human  countenance  before  that  so 
much  realised  the  fable  of  the  Gorgon.  The 
princess  has.  a very  fine  complexion,  and  is 
really  as  pretty  ns  it  is  possible  for  her  to  be 
with  such  a stony  look.  With  all  this  she  is 
excessively  lively,  and  danced  three  times 
a-day  when  she  was  at  Aix.  Her  French 
pronunciation  tcorche  les  oreilles,  and  is  abso- 
lutely the  worst  I ever  heard.  Madame  Keith, 
the  grande  muitressc,  is  the  most  like  one  of 
the  folks  of  this  world  among  the  set.  She  is 
a Prussian,  hut  her  face  has  learnt  Scotch. 
'With  all  this  strange  appearance  of  figure, 
the  whole  court  is  extremely  affable  and 
obliging,  and  the  prince  and  princess  express 
great  uneasiness  at  every  instance  of  cere- 
mony that  seems  to  lay  the  company  under 
any  restraint.  I have'  never  been  near 
enough  to  thei  hereditary  prince  to  get  a full 
view  of  him,.,, 

In  another  letter,  speaking  of  tlio  her 
r editary  prince  (the  late  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick), Mrs.  Carter  says, 

“The  prince  (I  congratulate  our  princess) 
is  one  of  the  finest  young  men  I ever  saw,  and 
appears  to  greater  advantage  the  more  one 
has  an  opportunity  ot  knowing  him.  The 
general  expression  of  his  countenance  is  deep 
thinking,  mixed  with  remarkable  sweetness 
and  good  nature.  Ilis  conversation  was  re- 
markably sensible, perfectly  obliging  and  po- 
lite. fie  reads  and  understands  English,  but 
does  uot  yet  lalk  it : however,  he  spol  e a few 
words  to  me  as  I passed  by  him  tb-nigl.t  at  the 
ball,  and  seemed  pleased  to  attempt  it. 

“ kou  will  imagine  by  this  character  that 
we  are  all  extremely  charmed  with  him  : he 


* 1 he  father  of  her  Iloyai  Highness  the 
[Princess  of  Wales. 
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has  a very  amiable  character  : indeed,  the 
whole  house  of  Brunswick  has  a very  uncom? 
mon  degree  of  merit.  His  highness  is  to 
leave  Spa  on  Saturday;  and  the  Prussian 
prince  and  princess  are  to  depart  at  the  same 
time.  They  are  all  very  joyous  and  sociable 
— dhe  princess  and  her  court  danced  iu  the 
open  air  till  eleven  o’clock  last  night.” 
******** 

“ Spa,  July  2,5,  1763. 

“ The  variety  of  dress  in  the  company 
here  makes  the  first  coup  cl’ceil  on  the  walks 
of  the  Geronsterre  very  amusing : priests  and 
hnzzars,  beaux  and  hermits,  nuns  and  fine 
ladies,  stars  and  crosses,  cowls  and  ribands, 
all  blended  together  in  the  most  lively  and 
picturesque  manner  imaginable.-  There  is 
something  cheerful  too  in  the  appearance  of 
the  town,  for  the  streets  are  all  day-long 
crowded  with  people  without  any  bustle  or 
hurry.  I never  was  in  a place  of  so  little 
noise.  The  worst  circumstance  is,  the  dan- 
ger of  rambling  about  a very  romantic  coun- 
try without  a strong  guard,  as  there  lire  rob- 
bers in  the  woods  who  have  infused  much 
terror,  though  I have  not  heard  of  any  worse 
mischief  they  have  done  than  stripping  a 
poor  running  footman.  To  people  who  can 
take  no  exercise  but  in  a coach  this  place  is 
very  inconvenient ; for  the  roads  are  so  in- 
sufferably bad,  that  there  are  no  airings, 
except  going  in  the  morning  to  t he  fountain, 
and  that  is  tolerably  good.  A small  expense 
would  make  a great  improvement  in  the  en- 
virons of  Spa,  an.l  might  well  employ  a crowd 
ol  stout  and  healthy  looking  beggars,  that 
shock  and  torment  the  company  at  every 
step.  I never  saw  a set  of  such  hard-faced 
robust  suppliants.” 

We  have  with  great  pleasure  followed 
Mrs.  C.  through  the  series  of  letters 
which  describe  her  tour;  and,  had  our 
limits  permitted,  should  certainly  have 
made  many  more  extracts  from  them, 
Although,  as  the  editor  very  properly 
observes,  there  may  not  be  much  novelty 
in  them  (for  how  is  it  possible  to  intro- 
duce novelty  into  descriptions  of  places 
which  have  beeu  so  "often  before  the 
public?)  yet  it  will  he  remembered, 
that  these  letters  have  been  written  near 
forty-five  years,  and  therefore,  though 
they  have  not  been  published,  certainly, 
in  point  of  date,  take  t he  lead  of  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  those  works  that 
have  since  overwhelmed  this  class  of 
literature.  Before  the  period  at  which 
these  letters  were  written,  we  recollect 
but  two  productions  of  the  same  uature, 
viz.  Keysier’s  Travels  and  Missovs 
Voyage,  including  descriptions  of  the 

***•  This  quotation  is  from  another  letter 
which  Mrs,  0.  addresses  to  some  of  her 

family. 
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ssmt  places,  though  considerably  more 
extensive  in  their  range,  that  were  in 
very  general  circulation.  But  this  is 
not  the  question  : the  letters  of  Mrs.  C. 
are,  in  another  point  of  view,  valuable, 
as  she  seems  to  haveseen  objects  through 
a different  medium  from  most  other 
travellers,  and  has  interspersed  her  de- 
scriptions with  remarks  and  observa- 
tions, which  give  to  the  triteness  of 
the  subject  an  air  of  originality, 

“ This  tour,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
considering  who  amt  what  her  companions 
were,  was,  to  Mrs.  Carter,  a most  delightful 
one.  Indeed  it  may  be  considered  as  an 
epoch  in  a life  varied  with  so  few  events. 
She  always  dwelt  upon  it  with  peculiar  plea- 
sure, even  to  the  last,  and  bad  the  most  per- 
fect recollection  of  every  ci'cumstance  at- 
tending it.  When  the  editor  of  these  letters, 
and  his  brother,  at  different  times,  many  years 
afterward,  passed  over  the  same  ground,  she 
tool,  a particular  interest  in  corresponding 
with  them,  and  inquiring,  on  their  return, 
most  minutely  concerning  the  observations 
they  bud  made  And  she  was  very  anxious 
to  learn  what  difference  existed  as  well  in 
the  appearance  as  iu  the  political  and  religi- 
ous state  of  the  countries  through  which 
she  had  then  passed,  between  the  time  when 
she  was  there,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty- 
years  afterwards.'* 

******** 

" After  Mrs.  Carter’s  return  from  Spa,  she 

passed  the  winter,  as  usual,  at  her  lodgings  in 
Clarges-street.  During  the  first  part  of  it. 
Miss  1 alhot  was  on  a visit  to  Cauterburv. 
In  one  ot  Mrs.  Carter’s  letters  to  her  while 
there,  she  shews  her  opinion  of  two  characters 
at  that  time  ol  great  note,  in  language  more 
pointed,  warm,  and  expressive  than  she.  gp-' 
norally  used.  1 I lately  heard,*  savs  she, 

* that  Churchill,  within  two  years,  has  got 
o.jOOl.  In-  his  ribald  scribbling.  Ilappy  ime 
of  virtue  and  of  genius  in  which  Wilkes 
is  a patriot  and  Churchill  a poet*”  Volumes 
could  not  have  expressed  her  opinions  in  po- 
litics, morality,  and  poetry  more  strongly.” 

The  follow  ing  letter  does  so  much  ho- 
nour to  the  late  Sir  William  Pillteney, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting 

it. 

“ To  JIrs.  Cutter. 

“ Cleveland-row,  Oct  23, 
“madam,  1/67. 

“ I understand  that, some  time  ago  vou 
had  the  strongest  reason  to  expect,  from 
what  Lord  Bath  had  said,  that  you  would 
have  been  mentioned  in  iiis  writ  for  ait 
•annuity.  At  that  time  I wished  it  might 
ever  he  in  my  power  to  fulfil  that  intention 
which  Lord  Bath’s  sudden  it tuegs,  probably, 
prevented  lus  executing  htmsetf.  General 
J’ulteney’s  goodness  to  Mis.  tulicney  and 


myself  has  put  me  in  the  situation  I wished 
for;  and  I could  not  think  of  delaying  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  I hereby  oblige  tnvself  to 
pay  you  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a-'ye:ir  during  your  life;  and  that  I shall 
order  a proper  deed  to  he  made  out,  to 
render  you  still  more  serifhe,  if  possible, 
in  tlie  .regular  payment  of  that  sum.  I men- 
tioned this  to  Mrs.  Piilteuey,  who  joins  me 
heartily  in  this  intention  ; and  if  I had  not 
been  expeditious,  woulJ  have  got  the  start  of 
me  in  executing  it. 

“ I am,  3rc.  &c. 

’■  William  Pultl??ey.® 

In  answer  io  this  letter,  Mrs,  Carter 
says, 

" Before  I can  avail  myself  of  the  trood- 
ncss  which  you  both  discover  for  me,  I must 
beg  leave  to  take  notice  of  one  particular 
in  your  letter  : as  I should  he  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  favour  which  you  designed 
me,  if  I could  allow  myself  to  owe  it  to 
any  motive  that  was  founded  on  a mistake. 
You  mention  my  having  had  the  strongest 
reason  to  expect,  from  what  Lord  Bath  had 
said,  that  I should  be  named  in  his  will. 
It  would  be  dishonest  in  me  not  to  declare, 
that  this  is  a circumstance  in  which  you  have 
been  misinformed.  Whatever,  expectations 
the  world  might  infer  in  toy  favour  from 
the  friendship  with  which  I was  honoured 
by  Lord  Bath,  he  never  said  any  thing  to 
myself,  nor,  so  far  as  I know,  to  any  other 
persom  that  ceuld  lead  me  to  think  he 
designed  me  an  annuity,  or  any  other  le- 
gacy, in  his  will.” 

To  this  letter,  from  which  we  have 
only  extracted  a small  part,  the  lady 
replied  — 

“ To  Mrs.  Carter.  , 

“ MY  DEAR  MADAM,  “ A’lg.  .3,  1767. 

“ Mr.  Pulttmey  has  just  received  your 
letter,  and  desires  me  to  assure  you,  that  we 
m'e  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  contri- 
bute to  the  convenience  or  pleasure  of  Mrs. 
Carter;  that  Lord  Bath  ought  to  have  done 
it ; and  I hope  you  w ill  give  us  leave  to  settle 
it  a*  soon  as  possible  after  the  present  hurry. 

“ I am,  madam,  #cc.  &c. 

“ Franc r s Pui.teney. 
******** 

“ About  three  years  before  Mrs.  Carter 
died,  Lady  Bath  represented  to  her  father, 
that  every  thing  was  then  so  increased  in 
price,  that  1001.  was  much  less  valuable  than 
when  the  annuity  was  granted,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam generously  added  501.  to  id” 
******** 

“ Tiib  generous  donation,  added  to- what 
her  uncle  had  left  her  Jabout  a year  before, 
placed  Mrs.  Carter  very  much  at  her  ease 
in  point  of  circumstances.  Iter  habits  of 
1if«,  indeed,  werii  such,  that  a very  little 
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sufficed  her.  She  dressed  as  plain,  and  with 
as  little  expense  as  possible,  considering  her 
situation ; but  was  always  delicately  neat 
and  clean,  both  in  her  clothes  and  person. 
Cold  water  (except  a little  Hungary  or  la- 
■vender  water  with  which  she  used  to  rub  her 
head)  was  her  only  cosmetic  from  her  \Auth, 
hut  of  that  she  used  a profusion.  She  eat  hut 
little  meat  at  dinner,  but  was  fond., of  pastry 
and  vegetables,  and  never  eat  any  supper  at 
all.  She  drank  lemonade  or  milk  and  water, 
and  oneglass  of  wine  when  she  dined  in  com- 
pany, as  a matter  of  civility  ; which  quantity 
she  never  exceeded.  But  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  of  her  lift-,  she  was  ordered  hy 
her  physician  to  drink  more  wine,  and  then 
she  usually  drank  also  a small  glass  of  port 
Before  dinner.” 

Wc  find,  that  although  ibe  disposition 
of  Mrs.  C.  v, as  mild  and  benignant,  she 
•tvas  warm  and  zealous  for  her  friends, 
and  that,  consequently1,  her  indignation 
was  excited  hy  the  treatment  Dr.  John- 
son met  with  from  persons  who  called 
themselves  critics,  respecting  his  edition 
of  Shakspeare.  To  this  indignation  she 
gave  vent  in  the  following  letter 

“ To  Miss  Ta{.bot. 

“ Deal,  Nov.  25,  1?  G5. 

**  Have  you  not  felt  a high  degree  of 
indignation  at  the  scandalous  ribaldry'  with 
which  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  treated  in  the 
papers.  I have  not  read  lus  Slmkspeare,  for 
in\  copy  is  in  town  ; but  whatever  fault  the 
critics  may  find  in  it,  surely  nothing  of  this 
kind  can  at  all  excuse  such  treatment  of 
an  author  who  in  his  other  works  lias  deserved 
so  much  honour.  As  I do  not  recollect  any 
instance  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  lias  employed 
his  learning  or  his  genius  to  expose  ignorance 
or  insult  dtilness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has,  I 
think,  been  remarkably  candid  and  tender, 
this  unprovoked  malice  against  him  is  the 
more  abominable.  Do,  pray,  be  very  angry 
about  it ; I am  outrageous. 

“ I am  quiet  enough,  however,  as  to  the 
dispute  between  Dr.  L.  and  life  B.  of  G. 
(WarburUm,  Bishop  of  Gloucester),  who,  as 
he  is  the  genuine  successor  of  Ishmael,  must 
be  content  to  take  his  fate.  I am  very' sorry, 
however,  lie  has  met  with  the  chastisement  he1 
too  well  deserved  from  one  of  his  own  order. 
It  is  a pitv  they’  did  not  both  battle  it.  out  in 
Greek,  which  is  the  best  language  in  the 
world  for  a hearty  scold.” 

It  appears,  that  early  in  August, 
1I6S,  Mrs.  Carter  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  her  old  and  highly  respected 
friend.  Archbishop  Seeker.  The  deaLh 
of  this  truly  exemplary  prelate  might 
not  only  he  deemed  a misfortune  to 
Mrs.  C.  but  to  the  country.  Mrs.  Tal- 
bot and  her  daughter  had  resided  with 
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him  ; hut  upon  this  occasion  they  re- 
moved to  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  vt  here 
Miss  T.  also  expired,  January  9,  1710, 
in  consequence  of  that  most  dreadful  of 
all  maladies,  a cancer. 

“ This  was  a severe  stroke,  to  Mrs.  C.  and 
most  deeply  felt ; nor  did  she  ever  speak  of 
Miss  Talbot,  to  the  day  ot  her  death,  without 
the  most  affecting  expressions  of  esteem  and 
tenderness.  ’ 

******** 

“ Mrs.  Talbot  was  upwards  of  eighty  years 
of  age  when  she  met  with  ibis  irreparable  loss, 
which  she  bore  with  greater  fortitude  and  re- 
signation than  could  well  have  been  expected. 
She  survived  her  daughter  many  years,  and, 
indeed,  lived  to  the  very  advanced  age  of 
ninety-two.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life, 
her  eye-sight  and  her  hearing  in  a gteat 
measure  failed  her;  yet  she  kept  up  a con- 
stant correspondence  with  Mrs.  Carter  till 
within  a few  months  of  her  death.  Her  last 
letters  are  perfectly  sensible,  but  so  ill  written 
as  to  shew  that  there  was  a great  defect  in 
the  hand  which  wrote  them,  as  well  as  in  the 
eyes  that  guided  it.  She  died  6f  a paralytic 
■ attack  in  the  year  1733.” 

The  death  of  that  very  accomplished 
lady,  Miss  Isabella  Sutton,  we  find,  hap- 
pened a few  months  after  that  of  the 
archbishop.  Lady  Bath,  to  whom  she 
was  related,  had  a portrait  of  her,  in 
her  usual  dress,  which  now  appears  a 
very  singular  one.  She  had  a copy  of 
this  picture  taken,  and  sent  to  Mrs,  C, 
who  valued  it  very  highly, 

“ In  the  year  17o9  was  published  the  first 
edition  of  Mrs.  Montague’s  celebrated  Essay 
on  Shakspeare.  The  name  of  the  author  did 
not  appear  in  if,  and  was  unknown  to  most,  if 
not  all,  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  except 
Mrs.  Carter.  She  was  in  the  secret  from  her 
beginning  of  her  undertaking  the  work,  and 
even  looked  over  the  manuscript,  in  order  to 
correct  any  trifling  inaccuracies  of  diction,  or 
of  punctuation,  which  might  escape  the  inge-. 
nious  and  elegant  writer  of  it.  The  world  in- 
deed, unwilling  to  believe  that  a woman  of 
fashion,  gay  and  admired  as  Mrs.  Montague 
was,  could  he  capable  of  producing  so  able  a 
piece  of  criticism,  when  she  acknowledged  it, 
gave  the  credit  of  it  to  Mrs.  Carter  ; and  evert 
those  who  affected  to  be  most  candid  sup- 
posed that  she  had  corrected,  improved,  and 
made  it  fit  for  the  press,  This  she  always  in 
the  strongest  terms  denied;  and  constantly- 
affirmed,  that  s.hp  was  not  able  to  produce  so 
excellent  a performance-  Probably, .indeed, 
she  could  not,  however  sound  her  judgment 
and  however  deep  her  learning  ; for  the  w>, 
the  spirit,  the  nice,  accurate,  and  distinguish- 
ing criticism,  and  the  well-deserved  severity 
which  characterise  that  so  much  admired  work 
were  w holly  foreign  from  Mrs.  Carter’s  inode 
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Hot'ii  of  writing  and  conversation.  Yet  no 
one  was  more  sensible  of  the  beauties  of  the 
essay  liian  she  was,  and  no  one  could  enjoy 
more  the  well-earned  fame  of  her  friend.” 

To  the  circumstance  of  the  report  she 
alludes,  in  the  following  letter, 

“ To  Mrs.  lhoJiia,  Canterbury. 

“ I had  a letter  yesterday  from  Mrs.  Dun- 
cotnbc,  in  which  she  mentions  a repdft  of  my 
having  a share  in  the  Essay  on  ShakspPare, 
which  in v vanity  would  very  gladly  confess 
if  it  was  true  ; but  it  is  absolutely  without 
foundation,  and  neither  I,  nor  any  othi  r 
friend  of  the  author,  have  the  least  pretension 
to  this  honour,  as  the  composition  was  entirely 
her  own  ; of  which  nobody  who' is  acquainted 
with  her  very  uncommon  talents  could  form 
any  doubt.  She  neither  does,  nor  ever  pre- 
tended to  understand  Greek  ; but  every  thing 
necessary  lbr  that  work  is  to  be  found  in 
translations.  I beg,  therefore,  you  will  make 
use  ol  every  opportunity  to  contradict  the 
groundless  notion  of  my  having  any  hand  in 
the  essay.  I should  he  very  sorry  to  he  guilty 
of  any  theft;  and  certainly  particularly  averse 
to  stealing  any  part  of  the  justly  acquired 
repot  lion  of  my  friend.!’ 

“ To  the  remarks  contained  in  this  work 
upon  Voltaire’s  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  author  whose  works  he  had  ventured 
to  criticise,  the  vanity  of  that  presumptuous 
pretender  to  universal  literature  was  deeply 
sensible.  He  never  forgave  Mrs.  Montague 
for  it,  with  w hom  he  had  previously  been  ac- 
quainted when  in  England,  nor  could  ever 
afterward  hear  to' mention  her  name  hut  to 
ridicule  or  abuse  her.  In  wit  and  quickness 
of  repartee,  however,  the  English  lady  was 
not  unequal  to  the  French  be!  esprit;  and 
when  site  was  at  Paris  in  the  year  1776, 
and  was  told  in  company  that  Voltaire  had 
said  it  was  ‘ no  wonder  that  some  pearls 
should  be  found  in  Shakspeare’s  inarme  fil- 
mier,' she  immediately  replied,  in  allusion  lo 
the  crilic’s  well  known  plagiarisms,  that  it 
was  ‘to  that^/h rater,  however,  that  M.  de 
Voltaire  was  indebted  lor  some  of  his  best 
corn  :’  an  answer  which,  w hen  repeated  to 
that  ton  celebrated  writer,  threw  him  com- 
pletely off  l,iis  guard,  and  drew  from  Inin  a 
torrent'of  vulgar  abuse.” 

It  is  observed  by  the  editor,  that 

“ In  writing  the  memoirs  of  one  who  had 
so  many  Intends,  and  whose  heart  was  so 
alive  lo  affectionate  impressions,  it  is  painlu! 
to  be  so  perpetually  obliged  to  record  the  af- 
flicting circumstances  of  i heir  loss,  winch  so 
much  diminishes  the  value  of  life."’ 

This,  certainly,  is  a heavy  tax  upon 
length  of  days,  and  was,  to  its  utmost 
extent,  paid  by  Mrs.  C.  who  survived 
every  companion  of  her  youth,  every 
friend  of  her  riper  years.  Of  this  another 
instance  immediately  occurs. 


“ In  the  year  1773,  the  good  and  amiable 
Lord  Lyttelton  left  this  world  for  a better. 
Mrs.  C.’s  regard  for,  and  high  opinion  of 
him  have  been  mentioned  before.  < Endea- 
vour,’ she  says,  in  another  letter  to  Mrs. 
Vesey,  at  tins  tinfe,  ‘ to  raise  your  spirits 
from  the  melancholy  chambers  of  the  grave 
t ) those  glad  regions  ofimmortality  and  hap- 
p tiess  where,  I trust,  our  excellent  friend  is 
rejoicing  in  his  escape  from  the  sufferings  of 
a probationary  life.  It  would  be  absolutely 
selfish  to  wish  him  back  to  a world  where  hi* 
trials  derived  their  most  painful  acuteness 
from  the  sensibility  of  his  virtue.” 

Mrs.  Carter’s  father  died  in  the  year 
177 4,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

“ This  event  made  no  great  difference  in 
her  establishment  or  way  of  life,  excepting 
that  she  had  no  longer  the  use  of  a carriage 
winch  Ire  had  kept  lor  some  years.  His  for- 
tumrwas  divided  amongst  his  children;  but 
the  house  was  her  own,  and  her  income  was 
now  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  live  in  it  with 
much  comfort  and  hospitality.” 

To  this  fortune  an  addition  was,  next 
year,  very  unexpectedly  made,  by  the 
dentil  of  Mr.  Montague  ; soon  after 
which  event,  Mrs.  Montague  settled 
upon  her  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  secured  it  to  her  by  bond. 

“ From  this  period  of  her  life,  Mrs.  (!. 
could  hardly  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
professed  literary  character.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  the  third  edition  of  her  poems,  ttf 
which  some  were  added,  she  wrote  nothing 
for  the  press.  Her  head-aches  were  very 
violent  and  frequent,  and  prevented  her  from 
reading  or  writing  any  thing  which  required 
much  attention.  At  such  times,  when  she 
was  able  to  sit  up,  she  was  glad  to  have 
recourse  to  any  novel  or  modern  romance, 
provided  the  tendency  or  moral  of  it  was 
good  : these  she  read  with  much  'pleasure, 
especially  if  removed  from  real  life,  from  the 
delineation  of  which  sire  did  not  derive  much 
satisfaction.  The  novels  of  Mrs.  D’Arbley 
were,  indeed,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  she 
thought  very  highly  of  Liicm,  especially  of 
Evelina,  the  first  published.  She  had  them 
all,  and  read  them  with  increasing  approba- 
tion more  titan  once." 

We  find  that,  in  October,  1782,  Mrs. 
C.  took  a journey  to  Paris,  where  Lady 
Hath,  then  Miss  Pultcney,  was  left  m 
a convent  for  education.  She  was  ab- 
sent only  sixteen  days;  and  therefore, 
as  the  editor  states  her  observations 
could  neither  lie  many,  nor  very  accu- 
rate. We  can  see  but  very  little  in  bet- 
interview  with  Lord  Monboddo.  The 
honour  that  was  done  her  by  the  queen 
and  some  of  the  royal  family  must  lia-ve 
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W<»n  Very  flilfcriug  boih  io  her  genius 
and  her  sensibil  ty.  Toward  the  dose 
i>f  this  volume,  t here  are  some  letters 
of  hwrd'Orfurd,  from  ■which,  if  we  had 
wot  extended  quotation  beyond  our  usual 
bounds,  we  should  Lave  been  glad  to  ex- 
tract. ‘ ' a 

We  must  wave  the  recital  of  the  gra- 
dual approaches  of  death,  so  ably  de- 
scribed. This  excellent  and  exemplary 
■woman  expired  -without  a groan  or  a 
Struggle  about  three  o’clock  i:i  the  morn- 
ing of  the  I9tn  ofFebntary,  180‘d ; upon 
which  solemn  event  the  following  ap- 
posite reflection,  with  which  we  shall 
conclude  our  uotice  of  this  volume,  oc- 
curs to  Mr.  F. 

“ As  Mrs.  Carter’s  whole  life  had  been  a 
cons  ant  preparation  tor  death,  she  had  none 
in  make  in  particular  for  it  iu  ter  last  illness. 
She  Spoke  hut  very  little,  even  to  Lady  Cre- 
inonie,  whom  she  certainly  loved  better  than 
imv  person  out  of  her  own  fatuity;  and  her 
cloe!  wish  seemed  to  be  that  she  should  he 
left  in  quiet.  She  said  nothing  about  her 
situation  or  danger;  excepting,  that  when  her 
maid  applied  to  her  about  some  money  con- 
cerns, she  told  her,  that  site  could  not  attend 
to  them,  and  she  must  settle  every  thing  of 
that  kind  with  her  nephew;  meaning  that 
nephew  who  was  h r executor.  She  always 
appeared  perlectly  composed;  of  death  she 
had  no  dread  ; and  for  a longer  life  she  had 
then,'  probably',  no  wish.” 

( To  be  contended  in  our  next.) 


Richmond  Hill : a descriptive  and  his- 
torical fot.ni.  Hlusfrr.t f c of  the  prin- 
cipal Objects  viewed  from  i hat  be.ivti- 
fnt  iimititn:  c.  Decorated  with  Jin- 
graving*.  i!y  the  Author  of  Indian 
Anliqiiiii  4 to.  1 7 . , 

(Concluded from  page  282.) 

The  mosl  beautiful  scenes  in  nature, 
the  loveliest  woods,  water,  and  verdure, 
■pitch  as  unite  their  charms  to  decorate 
Richmond  Hill  and  iis  \ trimly,  have 
only  a transient  etfect  upon  the  mind, 
Vh.vn  they  bring  to  the  rcco'.h.vtiou  no 
•grand  historical  events,  or  tacts iiiustra- 
tive-of  age-i  descended  to  partial  obli- 
V i < But  here  every  sis  p we  take  is  on 

cinsxic  ground.  Those  who  excelled  in 
arts  or  vtlio  triumphed  in  arms,  whose 
wisdom,  in  tincio,;  times,  guided  the 
Co tinsels,  or  whose  eloquence  shook  the 
■senate  of  Britain,  in  this  favoured  dis- 
trict, have,  in  all  ages,  deiighted  to  take 
up  their  residence.  Mr.  M.  has  varied 
the  uniformity  of  rural  description  by 
perpetual  illusion  to  these  interesting 


details  and  these  distinguished  chatac- 
tC'-s  of  antiquity.  To  revive  their  mar- 
tial spirit  in  their  sons,  at  a period  when 
devastated  Europe  so  much  needs  its  re- 
vival, to  oppose  the  torrent  of  Corsican 
tyranny,  are  the  Henrys,  the  Edwards, 
and  the  great  Elizabeth,  Who  died  at 
Richmond  palace,  in  A.D.  1603,  thus 
strikingly  recalled  to  our  view: 

“ As  roams  the  eye  around  yon  vast  ex- 
panse, 

In  fancy's  view  what  radiant  visions  dance  ! 

W hile  Glory  waves  on  high  her  glitt’rinv 
roll. 

And  with  past  triumphs  fires  the  kindling  soul ; 
Spreads  all  her  banners,  ail  her  pomp  dis- 
plays, 

And  bids  the  trophied  spoils  of  battle  blaze. 
For  scarce  a prince  in  British  song  renown’d. 
But’ rang’d,  enchanted,  o’erthis  fairy  ground  ; 
From  those  sterncluefs  who  first  in  vengeance 
liuri’d 

Albion’s  loud  thunder  o’er  the  vanquish’d 
world  ; , 

Her  Henrys,  Edwards,  of  immorla!  fame, 
Who,  cloth’d  in  radiant  steel,  with  souls  of 
flame, 

Fierce  as  the  lions  blazon’d  on  their  shields, 
Rag’d  through  Poictiers  and  Cressy’s  bloody 
fields* — 

Or  those  who,  fir’d  with  sacred  fury,  bore 
Her  blazing  cress  to  Asia’s  distant  shore, 

O’er  half  her  empires  flames  and  ravage 
spread, 

And  hade  her  loftic-<t  cities  bow  the  head. 

Till  high  on  Salem’s  low’rs  their  standards 
gleam. 

While  foa  iii.ig.Tordatf  rolls  a crimson  stream  ; 
To  that  fam'd  princess,  who,  with  fix’d  dis- 
dain, 

F).  fm  .!  the  daring  threat  of  hostile  Spain, 
When,  in  wi  e ruin,  vaunting  to  o’ern helm 
Her  shatter’d  navy,  and  her  ravag’d  realm, 
From  all  her  ports  low’rds  Britain’s  destin’d 
coast. 

Dark’ning  the  flood,  rush'd  forth  the  mvriad 
host. 

What  though,  with  gorgeous  streamers  blazing  ■ 
wide  • If 

TIP  insulted  deep  brr  vast  armada  ride, 
Loading  with  cumbrous  pomp  the  burtheu’d 
wave, 

While  wide  beneath  themyawns  the  ravening 

grave;  ' 

No  terrors  shake  her  soul,  no  threats  appal. 

At  length  from  heav’n  tli’  avenging  tempests 
'fall: 

Dark  whirlwinds  send  acrossthe  watetv  plain. 
In  nioinitnin  billows  lieaves  the  labouring 
main; 

Mid  the  dir-'  gale  the  British  thunders  roar. 
And  on  the  foe  ucir  treasur’d!  vengeance 

Tlic  foil  of  centuries  lo  atoms  sweep, 

And  with  one  boundless  wreck  o’erspread  th* 
deeu.” 
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From  enumerating  the  glorious  a- 
chieveinents  of  re  sal  prowess,  ihe  song 
descends  to  the  praise  of  tlaleynsn  and 
nobles  exalted  by  genius  and  valour; 
as  Sir  William  Temple,  who  inhabited 
the  bowers  of  Sheen,  and  the  ancestors 
of  the  family  at  Sion  ; comparing,  as 
it  proceeds,  the  present  and  the  ancient 
state  of  those  celebrated  Seats.  Proper 
tributes  of  respect  are  also  paid  to  ihe 
owners  of  other  bcautifui  retreats  on 
the  river  or  its  vicinity  ; and  the  first 
canto  concludes  with  th  • interesting 
episode  of  the  “ Lass  of  Richmond 
Hill an  equally  true  and  pathetic 
story,  but  of  too  great  a length  to 
be  wholly  inserted. 

“ The  story  is  simply  as  follows ; — A 
voting  lady,  equally  accomplished  in  maid 
and  body,  the  daughter  of  a merchant  of 
immense  wealth,  rcsiJcnl  on  Richmond  II. II, 
had  consented  to  receive  the  addresses  of  a 
young  o liicer,  of  exemplary  character,  and 
respectable  parents,  but  t*oon.  He  belonged 
to  a regiment  of  cavalry  then  quartered  at 
Richmond  ; but  Ins  otters  were  rejected  by 
h r father  on  account  of  that  vttvr.R ty. 
Apprehensions  of  a clandestine  marriage  be- 
ing entertained,  the  odieer  was  lorhidd  a 
the  house,  and  the  young  lady  was  strictly 
confined  within  its  walls.  Continued  grief 
ami  irritation  of  spirits  led  her,  in  a tit 
«f  despair  bordering  on  insanity,  to  preci- 
pitate herself  from,  an  upper  window  oi  her 
father's  house,  and  she  was  clashed  to  pieces 
on  the. stone  steps  that  formed  the  ascent 
from  the  garden  into  the  house.  The  unfor- 
tunate young  man  afterwards  served  in  Ame- 
rica, and  was  shot  at  the  head  wl  Ins  com- 
pany. This  is  the  outline ; the  rest  is  embel- 
lishment.'’ 

We  have  only  room  for  the  con- 
cluding portion,  which  describes  the 
fatal  catastrophe. 

“ One  fatal  morn — arc  yet  the  fount  of 
day 

Illum’d  the  mountains  wi  h his  golden  ray’ — 
When,  by  prolong’d,  intense,  distracting 
thought. 

To  all  the  fever  of  delirium  wrought  ; 

Her  guardian’s  eyes  in  leaden  slumbers  clos’d, 
'flmse  Argos  eyes,  that  in  ’er  by  day  repos’d  ; 
Soft  from  her  tear-drench’d  couch,  unheard, 
unseen, 

Srole  the  sweet  maniac  of  admiring  Sheen — 
To  one  belov'd  balcony  urg’d  her  flight. 
Where  boundless  prospects  charm'd  the  rov- 
ing sight : 

far"  o’er'  the  skies,  with  glowing  crimson 
spread, 

Tlrr  richest  vernal  tints  Aurora  shed 

I'a get  around  she  roll’d  iier  streaming  eyes. 

While  in  her  soul  remember'd  raptures  rise  ; 


SOI 

But  chief  thy  boiv’rs,  enchanting  Sheen  * 
invite.  1 

The  groves  of  bliss,  the  gardens  of  delight', 
Where,  with  her  vanquish  d heart's  triumph- 
ant lord, 

She  oft  had  rang’d,  adoring  and  ador’d  ! 

“ And  now  inciting  Camions  stronger  drew 
II.'S  pictm ’d  form  before  her  phreiusied  view, 
A form,  the  sainted  maid  with  love  to  fire. 
Glowing  with  beauty — burning  with  desire- — . 
Not  great  Alcidcs,  m bis  loveliest  (doom*. 
Wav'd  with  more  majesty  Ins  warrior-plump. 
Than  that  fair  image  wfifch  its  uut-stretch'd 
arms 

Impatient  spread,  to  clasp  her  bridal  charms. 
The  glittering  vision  tir’d  her  maddening 
br.-aii. 

Nor  did  (he  phantom  -•IrPtch  ils  arms  in  vain — 
With  furious  transport, from  thatdizuy  height. 
Headlong  she  sprang,  and  suuL  iu  endless 
night !” 

The  second  canfo  of  Richmond  TTirx 
opens  with  an  animated  apostrophe  to 
the  departed  spirit  of  the  illustrious  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  ouco possessed  is 
house  on  its  summit,  and  whose  vivid 
pencil  painted  its  beauties.  With  the 
idea  predominant  in  his  mind,  and  al- 
ready expressed,  that  even  the  hill  of 
Richmond,  without  a comprehensive 
view  of  adjoining  and  circumjacent  ob- 
jects, afforded  no  adequate  basis  for  a 
poem,  Mr.  Maurice’s  muse  prepares  for 
a holder  excursion,  and  Wimbledon, 
Lord  Spencer's  beautiful  seat,  is  first 
delineated.  There  is  a particular  emi- 
nence in  the  park,  which,  on  the  or.* 
hand,  commands  a fine  view  of  London, 
expanded  over  the  ample  plain  below, 
and,  on  the  other,  a most  varied  and 
extensive  prospect  over  a country  un- 
r: vailed  for  richness  and  fertility.  It  is 
said,  that  no  less  than  nin  lcen  churches 
may  be  couuted  from  it  on  a fine  day, 
independent  of  those  of  London  and 
Westminsler  ; and  if  descriptive  poweru 
were  ever  necessary  to  be  exerted  in 
their  full  vigour,  it  is  on  this  spffi. 
We  shall  insert  as  much  of  the  descrip- 
tion as  our  limits  will  allow;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  reader,  if  seated, 
witl]  the  poem  in  his  hand,  on  that  emi- 
nence, will  allow  the  justice  of  the  com-, 
mendation  which  we  unreservedly  be- 
stow upon  if.  The  compliment  to  Lords 
Spencer  and  Nelson,  at  the  close,  is  a 
demonstrable  proof  that  the  herd  poetry 
is  not  always  founded  in  fiction. 

?'  In  her  wide  circuit  o’erydn  blissful  plains, 
Where  Flora  revets,  an  I Verluainus  reigns. 
Though  many  a beauteous  image,  deep  im- 
prest. 

Glows  on  ihe  tablet  of  her  faithful  breast; 
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Though  many  a lovely  glade  her  feet  have 
trod, 

Beauty's  faru’d  haunt,  and  grandeur's  proud 
abode  ! 

Save  Richmond’s  bow’rs,  with  regal  splendor 
crown’d, 

Through  all  enchanting  Surrey’s  verdant 
bound,  > 

Than  Wimbledon’s  no  loftier  shades  invite, 
Kor  lovelier  prospects  charm  th’  admiring 
Sight. 

“ Whether  o’er  many  a fertile  region  roll’d, 
By  Ceres  cloth’d  with  undulating  gold. 

To* Humps! cad’s  lolty  brow,  and  Caen-wood 
grove. 

Great  Murray’s  pride!  ber  eye  excursive 
rove ; 

Or  where,  sublime,  amid  her  classic  bow’rs. 
The  lofty  spire  of  laurell’d  Harrow  tow’rs  ; 

On  every  sole  what  nameless  beauties 

charm, 

The  glittering  villa,  and  the  cultur’d  farm,  • 
Wide-sweeping  downs,*  where  fiery  coursers 
strain, 

Hills  white  with  sheep,  and  valleys  rich  in 
grain  ! 

Health  clows  in  cv’ry  face — ;n  ev’ry  grove 
The  shoals  of  pleasure,  and  the  songs  of 
love— 

While  from  a hundred  village  steeples  round, 
Ruud  peals  pf  rustic  harmony  resound. 

“ But  nobler  still- — to  crown  th’  unrivall’d 
view, 

Brighter  than  ever  fabling  pencil  drew — 
Immensely  spread  through  yon  ricli  peopled 
vale, 

Where  busy  Commerce  crowds  her  swelling 
sail ; 

There — where,  collected  from  its  farthest 
shoves, 

The  ransack'd  earth  its  countless  treasures 
pours — 

Ail  radiant  in  the  sun’s  descending  beam. 

The  shining  turrets  of  Augusta  gleam  ! 
Majestic  rising,  where  the  exy  .iv.mg  tide, 
With  triumph,  view  Britannia's  navy  ride  ; 
Whose  deathless  fame  so  high  tier  Spencer 
rais’d, 

When  on  the  seven-moutti’d  Nde  her  ensigns 
blaz’d, f 

Spencer,  whose  soul  with  kindred  genius 
fraught. 

Sublimely  plaun’ti,  while  valiant  Nelson 
fo  tight, 

When  that  bold  hero,  skill’d,  at  either  pole, 
On  the  proud  foe  the  storm  of  war  to  volt, 
Launch’d  the  red  lightning  on  her  torrid 
coast, 

And  hurl’d  dismay  through  Gaul’s  affrighted 
host—  ' 

When  groanihg  Egypt  saw,  wiila  raptur’d  eyes, 
A saviour  from  the  western  ocean  rise, 


* The  beautiful  downs  of  Epsom. 
R The  battle  of  Atoukir, 


Npr  hail’d,  with  songs,  the  barker  Siriiis 
more,* 

Charm’d  with  the  British  lion’s  louder  roar.” 


Public  Spirit.  Pamphlet,  Svo.pp.  104. 

1803.  Asperne.  Three  shillings. 

Aon  alittr  quam  qui  adverso  vix  flumine  lan- 
bum 

Remigiis  suhigii  : si  hrachia  forte  remisit, 
Atque  ilium  inpriEceps  prom  ropit  oil  eus  umni. 

It  was  the  saying  of  a humorist  of 
our  acquaintance,  speaking  of  the  fair- 
sex,  “ I would  not  give  a farthing  for 
a woman  that  had  not  a little  of  the 
devil  in  her  meaning,  we  suppose, 
toa'ilude  to  that  termagant  spirit  which 
awes,  controuls,  and  finally  represses 
opposition.  However,  leaving  to  tiie 
ladies  the  discretion  to  exercise  this  spi- 
rit in  their  own  way,  let  us  give  to  the 
axiom  a political  turn,  and  say,  “ we 
would  not  give  a farthing  for  a work  of 
that  nature  which  had  not  a spice  of  the 
devil  in  it.” 

We  should  like,  if  we  wrote  upon  po- 
litical or  party  subjects  (which  w'e  never 
intend  to  do),  to  cause  our  opponents  to 
twitch  and  wince,  and  feel  uneasy  in 
their  seats,  and  in  their  places.  We 

should  like but  as  the  author  of 

tli is  work  is  of  a different  opinion,  and 
has  nearly  converted  us,  it  does  not 
signify  one  sixpence  what  we  should 
(we  may  now  say)  have  liked. 

In  fact,  we  think  the  said  author 
right  ; for  we  have  known  slinging 
nellies  produce  inflammation,  and  lashes 
increase  obstinacy,  both  with  respect  to 
politicians  and  mules. 

Waving,  therefore,  the  idea  of  consi- 
dering Public  Spirit  as  a party  pro- 
duction, let  us  look  at  its  general  prin- 
ciples, and  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  irritate  any  man  or  set  of  men, 
but  takes  a much  higher  flight,  and 
from  the  wide-extended  field  of  public 
calamity  soars  to  the  elevated  acme  of 
general  exertions. 

“ Great  dangers  to  oar  country  are  im- 
pending,” says  our  author;  “ the  crisis  of  her 
fate  approaches.” 

The  gigantic  strength  of  our  enemy 
is  a theme  to  which  the  attention  of  the 


“ * The  reader  scarcely  need  be  informed 
in  what  idolatrous  veneration  Sirius,  or  the 
Dos-star,  was  anciently  holden  in-Egypt. 
Its  rising  proclaimed  the  commencement  of 
the.  new  year,  and  the  inundation  a*  the 
river,  almost  equally  adored. — See  Is  lAH 
AviTaumcs,  vol.  iii,  chap  2.” 
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public  cannot  too  often  be  turned;  and 
he,  therefore,  from  the  fluctuation  of 
parties,  very  justly  thinks,  that  that 
strength  is  diffused  which  'Tight  to  be 
concentrated. 

“ The.  endeavour”  (therefore)  “ in  these 
pages  will  be,  briefly  and  fairly  to  examine 
our  situation,  pointing  out  the  nature  of  our 
neglected  dangers,  together  with  the  faults 
from  which  they  spring;  and  this  from  an 
earnest  desire  of  exciting,  in  behalf  of  our 
otherwise  devoted  country,  every  patriotic 
sensation  which,  from  inauspicious  causes, 
may  have  too  long  remained  supine.” 

In  order  to  prosecute  this  design  with 
effect,  the  author  is,  after  some  observa- 
tions upon  party,  necessarily  obliged  to 
investigate  those  revolutionary  princi- 
ples which  have  disjointed  the  whole  of 
Europe,  from  their  birth  ; to  trace  their 
progress  ; and,  in  short,  to  give  us  a 
brief,  but  accurate  history,  of  the  wide- 
spreading  calamities  that  have  arisen 
from  the  horrid  and  sanguinary  doc- 
trines which  sprung  from  the  dreadful, 
treasonable,  and  impious  use  that  was 
made  of  that  ill  understood  word  li- 
berty, and  that  insidious  phrase, 

“ FRIENDSHIP  and  FRATERNITY.” 

“ After  the  preceding  considerations,” 
saitli  the  author,  page  46,  “arises  the  most 
important  branch  of  tins  subject,  the  un- 
favourable change  in  the  politics  of  this 
nation.  It  should  he  recollected,  that  two 
questions  have  been  asked  : Whether  the 
vigour  of  government  has  not  been  much 
diminished  ? and.  Whether  there  he  not  a 
greater  bias  in  opposition,  and  in  the  country 
at  large,  toward  French  seduction  ? The  an- 
swer to  both  questions  will  appear,  by  conti- 
nuing a due  attention  to  those  leading  facts, 
which  shall  be  taken  up  from  the  recom- 
mencement of  the  war.” 

In  the  course  of  this  disquisition, 
while  the  author  gives  to  the  present 
ministry  full  credit  and  due  praise  lor 
the  energy  of  their  foreign  exertions, 
he,  with  respect  to  domestic  affairs,  la- 
ments that 

“ The  character  of  parliament  is  changed. 
Business  drags  heavily  ; and  when  the  peo- 
ple read  reports  oi  pailiamentary  speeches, 
they  observe,  that  the  bouses  sit  sometimes 
through  the  whole  night,  and  that  the  morn- 
ing’s sun  finds  them  still  engaged  in  discus- 
sion: but  of  what? , Of  personalities,  of  accu- 
sations, defences,  retoits,  and  breaches  ot 
order.” 

This  is  the  preface  to  the  history 
of  the  parliamentary  proceedings  ot  the 
present  session,  which  the  author  very 
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ably  discusses  ; but  in  which  discussion 
we  could  not,  had  we  the  inclination, 
for  want  of  space,  follow  him.  He,  in 
the  result,  blames  both  parties,  and, 
consequently,  asks  this  question, 

“ Does  it  not  follow,  that  the  nation  at 
large,  seeing  such  examples  of  degeneracy, 
can  scarcely  feel  a greater  degree  of  anxiety 
than  is  shewn  in  the  public  councils,  and  that 
the  patriotic  ardour  will  give  way  to  a fatal 
indifference  as  to  the  future  lot  of  our  coun- 
try.” 

In  the  remaining  pages,  the  author 
resumes  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of 
the  continent ; and  endeavours,  by  every 
argument  in  his  power,  to  rouse  the 
energies  of  the  nation;  as  he  observes, 
we  may  be  obliged,  for  many  years  yet 
to  come,  to  wage  a war  of  defence. 

“ France,”  says  lie,  in  concI"'::''n,  “ is 
ardent,  powerful,  and  enterprising  ; and  we, 
too,  are  bold,  strong,  anil  amply  provided 
with  the  means  both  of  safeguard  and  annoy- 
ance.' If  v e should,  notwithstanding,  be  sub- 
dued” (wb.wii  Heaven  avert  !),  it  will  not 
be  by  open  hostilities:  we  shall  have  been 
ruined  by  our  own  faulls  alone,  bv  the  cor- 
ruption and  passive  weakness  of  that  public 
sp.rit  which  France  never  fails  to  assail  in 
every  direction,  and  which  finds  itself,  in  the 
midst  of  her  seductive  aris,  like  a bark  im- 
posed to  an  impetuous  tide,  where  it  can  be 
effectually  preserved  by  the  incessant  use  of 
stemming  oars,  but  in  the  unguarded  relaxa- 
tion of  a moment  is  precipitated  to  destruc- 
tion.” 


A History  of  the  Penal  Laws  against 
the  Jrisli  Catholics ; from  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick  to  the  Union.  By  IJenry 
Parnell , Esq.  M.P. 

Our  catholic  fellow-subjects  of  Ire- 
land have  found  a very  able,  and  not 
an  intemperate  advocate  and  historian  in 
Mr.  Parnell.  The  portion  of  industry 
which  lie  has  displayed  in  the  perform- 
ance ofhis  task  is  very  creditable  to  his 
zeal ; and  his  talents  are  of  no  ordinary 
standard. 

He  regularly  traces  the  political  anil 
civil  conduct  and  treatment  of  the  ca- 
tholics from  April  1 092,  when  the  treaty 
of  Limerick  was  ratified  by  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Mary,  to  the  present 
time  ; and  from  the  facts  which  he 
stales,  accompanied  and  illustrated  by 
official  documents,  draws  the  following 
inferences : 

“ In  the  first  place,  the  catholics  Lave  to 
complain  of  three  distinct  breaches  of  faith 
by  the  government  ot  England — 1st,  In  the 
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violation  of  t he  treaty  of  Limerick;  2d,  In 
the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  ; and,  3d,  In 
the  treatment  which  they  have  received  since 
the  union. 

“ Secondly,  They  have  to  complain  of 
having  endured  a greater  share  of  insult  and 
oppression  than  it  ever  was  the  lot  ot  any 
other  people  in  any  other  country  to  be  ex- 
posed to. 

“ Thirdly,  They  have  it  in  their  power  to 
repel  all  those  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  them  for  being  disloyal  to  the  IIo«se 
of  Brunswick  : 1st,  By  their  conduct  in  1715; 
2d!y,  By  their  conduct  in  1745;  3dly,  By 
their  conduct  during  the  American  war ; and, 
lastly,  By  their  conduct  in  1798, 

« Fourthly,  They  have  it  in  their  power 
to  shew,  that  their  clergy  have,  at  all  times, 
inculcated  sound  doctrines  of  morality,  of 
peace,  and  submission  to  the  government, 
and  of  brotherly  affection  fur  thetr  protestant 
fellow-countrymen. 

“ Fifthly,  They  can  prove  that  their  reli- 
gious principles  have  been  wholly  misunder- 
stood : and  that  these  principles  are  not,  in 
any  degree,  repugnant  to  their  duty  a3  loyal 
subjects. 

“ Sixthly,  This  very  important  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  what  has  already  been 
stated,  namely,  that  ‘ for  along  period  of 
time,  there  has  prevailed  amongst  the  pro- 
testants  of  Ireland  a very  general  inclination 
to  concede  to  the  catholics  a participation 
with  them  in  constitutional  privileges. 

“And,  lastly,  when  we  consider  the  effects, 
direct  and  collateral,  of  such  a penal  code  as 
has  existed  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  incontro- 
vertibly  proved,  that  to  the  penal  code  it  is, 
England  has  to  look  as  the  source  of  all  the 
alarm  she  now  entertains  for  the  safety  of 
Ireland  ; and  to  England  Ireland  has  to  look 
for  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion which,  at  tins  day  even,  peculiarly  mapk 
her  character  among  the  nations  ot  the 
world.” 


The  Burniad:  an  Epistle  to  a Lady , 
in  the  Manner  of  Burns.  Kith  poeti- 
cal Miscellanies,  original  and  imita- 
tive. By  John  Henry  Kenney. 


The  subjects  of  these  poems  arc  va* 
rious;  serious,  sentimental,  and  hu- 
morous, in  their  turns;  and  in  all  tve 
find  indications  of  genius  which  promise 
future  excellence.  The  Burniad  is  the 
happiest  imitation  of  the  style  of  Burns, 
the  Ayrshire  poet,  that  we  ever  met 
with. — It  may  be  right  to  remark,  that 
the  author  of  this  volume  is  not  the  dra- 
matic writer  of  the  same  surname. 


Original  Poems,  intended  for  the  Use  of 
young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  Richardson , 
W idow  of  the  late  Joseph  Richardson, 
Esq.  M.  P.  On  a Plan  recommended 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Walts. 

Mrs.  Richardson  has,  it  seems,  been 
led  to  theproduction  of  these  poems,  by 
a wish  expressed  by  Dr.  Watts  (to  whom 
Mrs.  R.  stands  in  some  degree  of  rela- 
tionship) at  the  head  of  his  “ Speci- 
mens of  Moral  Songs,”  that  some  one 
would  pursue  the  idea. 

“ I have  ventured,’’  says  this  lady, 
" though  with  a mind  full  of  apprehension, 
and  truly  conscious  of  my  own  inferiority,  in 
every  point  of  view,  to  my  much-honoured 
relative,  to  attempt  something  of  the  same 
kind.  And  as  I can  solemnly  assert,  that 
these  efforts  at  amusing  instruction  have  not 
been  produced  under  the  slightest  impulse  of 
vanity,  I would  fain  flatter  myself  that  the 
lessons  which  they  are  intended  to  convey 
will  not  be  counteracted  by  llie  severity 
of  criticism,  which  I most  sincerely  depre- 
cate.” 

Mrs.  R.  has  caught  a portion  of  the 
spirit  of  her  predecessor  in  this  line  of 
poetry,  and  has  executed  her  design  in 
such  a way  as  to  attract  attention  by 
the  pleasing  simplicity  and  familiarity 
of  her  subjects.  We  doubt  not  that  se- 
veral of  her  little  poems  w ill  be  eagerly 
committed  to  memory ; and  we  may 
safely  aver,  that  they  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  form  laudable  views  and  dispo- 
sitions in  juvenile  minds. 


A SERIES  OF  ORIGINAL  LETTERS 

OF  THE  LATE 

NR.  'SAMUEL  RICHARDSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  PAMELA,  CLARISSA,  AND  SIR 
CHARLES  GRANDISON. 

(A  ever  before  published.) 


No.  I. 

To  Miss  Wescomb, 

These. 

AM  sorry,  my  dear  , for 

the  anxiety  I have given  you.  Your 
Anna  — — ■ li  us  this  moment  sent  me  the 


book.  Had  I known  that  she  had  not 
had  it  till  Monday,  I should  have  been 
in  no  pain  about  it.  But,  when  I had 
the  honour  to  sec  her  Saturday,  Sunday, 
and  Monday,  and  your  letter  told  me, 
that  you  sent  it  on  Friday,  I own  I w as 
alarm’d,  having  no  other  copy.  How, 

my  dear,  my  evcr-respectable  , 

out  of  six  days,  could  you  drop  three  ? 
Sweetly,  1 hope,  has  that  space  passed, 
which  could  make  six  days  sgCm  no 
more  than  three. 

Your  mamma's  car,  could  it  have 
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been  entertained  with  ray  scribble,  would 
have  done  it  honour.  After  this  week, 
if  it  be  thought  capable  of  giving  her  or 
you  amusement,  command  it ; as  any 
thing  in  the  power  of 
Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

S.  RICHARDSON. 

5 Nov.  174  6, 

7 in  the  Evening. 


No.  H. 

To  Miss  Wes co mb. 

I had  two  reasons  for  hesitating  about 
sending  to  the  dear  Selena  any  more  of 
my  scribble  : the  one,  that  it  is,  as  it 
proceeds,  worse  and  worse  written ; so 
as  to  be  illegible  in  many  places;  the 
other,  that  a part  of  the  next  volume  is 
iu  the  hands  of  a friend,  and  so  I could 
only  send  you,  at  present,  a part  of  it. 
But  as  the  part  lean  send,  is  that  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  flight,  the  in- 
voluntary flight,  of  the  poor  Clarissa, 
it  may  possibly  be  the  more  welcome  to 
you. 

Your  good  mamma’s  approbation  of 
the  prolix  story  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure ; and  the  instance  you  give  of  its 
being  able  to  make  a lady,  of  the  cha- 
racter you  describe,  attentive,  is  enough 
to  make  a scribbler  vain ; did  he  not 
think  it  very  possible,  that  the  atten- 
tion was  owing  to  the  favour  done  it,  by 
two  ladies,  whose  influence  must  be  very 
forcible. 

How  can  my  dear  wonder, 

that  1 should  join  her  and  her  Anna ■ 

in  one  letter?  How  wicked  would  it  he 
to  separate  two  such  dear  friends?  When 
1 never  saw  you  but  with  her,  how  could 
I sunder  you  ? 

She  was  so  good  as  to  send  me  a 
charming  letter  in  answer  to  mine:  I 
postpon'd  some  very  interesting  busi- 
ness, matters  of  account,  which  indeed 
1 love  not,  but  must  do  at  the  season,  in 
order  to  go  to  Token-house-yard  last 
Friday,  that  I might  not  go  out  of 
town,  tho’  but  for  a day  or  two,  with, 
out  thanking  her  for  it.  I was  not 
mortify' d at  finding  her  going  out  to 
the  play,  because  1 had  her  papa's  com- 
pany for  an  hour  or  two;  and  because 
1 knew  that  her  diversion  and  her  plea- 
sure, of  course,  must  he  heighten’d  by 
going;  and  knowing  my  self  to  be  dull, 
and  spiritless  company  : but  I leas,  when 
she  told  me,  that  the  messenger  by  w h om 
she  sent  it  to  me  was  in  haste,  or,  had 
she  time  to  reflect,  she  would  not  have 
Sent  if.  She  conferred  on  me,  in  that 
letter,  a very  lender  degree  of  relation- 


ship; she  gave  me  the  honour  of  choosing 
me  for  an  uncle.  I was  proud  of  my 
niece.  I shew’d  her  letter  to  my  wife  : 
she  put  in  for  relationship  too  : she 
called  her,  a charming  girl ; and  said, 
she  should  be  proud  of  such  a niece — • 
f et,  when  I saw  her,  to  have  her  tell 
me,  that  she  would  not  have  sent  me 
the  letter,  had  she  consider'd,  what 
must  1 think,  but  that  she  disclaim’d  the 
relation  ! — And  so  1 dared  not  to  chal- 
lenge it.  Be  pleased  to  tell  her,  that  l 
won’t  insist  upon  it,  if  she  be  asham’d 
of  it  and  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
has  very  little  reason  to  be  sorry  to  have 
written  to  me,  if  my  opinion  be  of  any 
weight  with  her;  since,  altho’  I ever 
had  a high  respect  for  her  ; it  was  very 
much  increased,  when  I saw  her  first 
letter;  and  still  more  on  the  second— 

And  now,  don’t  you  sec,  my  good , 

the  propriety  of, ray  writing  to  your 

Anna of  you;  by  my  writing  of 

her  to  you  ? — Since  friendship  unites 
two  hearts,  and  makes  them  one  ; and 
of  consequence,  that  writing  to  one,  is 
writing  to  both. 

1 shall  attend  yours  and  your  Anna 
— — summons  for  an  Evening  which 
will  be  very  happy  to  ulyself. 

But  pray  don’t  so  severely,  by  impli- 
cation,  reflect  upon  me  for  writing  long 
letters  to  you,  when  I cannot  help  it. 
You  write  not  half  so  many  lines  as  I 
do,  nor  a third  of  the  words  in  a line  : 
and  yet  you  make  apologies,  as  if  you 
apprehended,  that  you  should  tire  my 
patience. — L thought,  too,  when  1 be- 
gan, that  1 would  be  as  much  corrected, 
as  convicted  ; but  you  see  the  place  1 
took  up  a new  pen  at ; and  how  it  runs 
on  trespassing  ; yet  writing  nothing  that 
can  engage  your  excuse.  — But,  after  I 
hav?  offer'd  ray  earnest  wishes,  for  your 
mamma’s  and  your  good  health,  and  for 
many,  very  many,  happier  and  happier 
new  years,  and  tender'd  my  wife’s  re- 
spectful compliments  also,  I will  not 
add  another  word,  but  that  1 am 

My  dear , 

Your  very  affectionate  friend, 
and  obliged  humble  servant, 

5 Jan.  1746-7.  S.  RICHARDSON, 
Yet  I cannot  forget  my  com- 
pliments to  the  young  lady. 

No.  III. 

To  Miss  Wes  comb. 

DEAR  MISS  WESCOMB, 

A thousand  thanks  to  your  good 
mamma,  your  self,  and  obligiug  Miss 
Jobson,  for  your  favours  of  last  night. 
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I wa3  in  pain  for  your  mamma,  find- 
ing an  apprehended  unwelcome  invader, 
in  her  hand.  How  does  she  do  ? — Did 
■we  not  tarry  too  long  for  her  ? And  how 
do  you  do  ? 

1 send  the  bottle  of  tar-water  I pro- 
mised. 

I would  have  sent  some  of  my  Cla- 
rissa, as  vou  assure  me,  it  has  not  tired 
you,  bad  as  the  hand,  and  tedious  as  the 
story,  are;  had  i known  where  you  left 
off. 

I am,  my  dear  correspondent, 
Yourgreatly  obliged  and  faithfulservant 
Jan.  27,  1746-7.  S.  RICHARDSON, 


ST.  HELEN’S  CHURCH, 

BISHCPSGATE-STREET. 

[with  A VIEW.] 

IT  has  been  stated,  and  indeed  proved 
from,  the  register  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  that  a church  de- 
dicated to  Helena,*  who  in  ancient 
writings  is  named  piissima  et  venerahi- 
lis  .lu^usla,  occupied  nearly  the  site  of 
the  present  building  (of  which  we  have 
given  a correct  view),  long  before  the 
priory  of  St.  Helen  was  founded. + 

The  ancieht  church  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Constantine  the  Great.;*; 
in  honour  of  Lhc  above-named  lady,  his 
mother,  and  probably  to  attacli  the 
affections  of  the  Britons,  to  whom,  as 
the  most  brilliant  example  of  piety  and 
virtue  which  they  had  ever  witnessed, 
Jier  memory  was  deservedly  dear. 

The  present  church,  it  will  probably 
be  recollected  (as  the  ruins  have  been 
but  a few  years  since  cleared  away, 
to  make  room  for  the  new  buildings 
in  St.  Helen’s-place),  joined  a.nother 
edifice  of  the  same  nature,  which  was 
called  Tap  Nun’s  church,  and  was  only 


* The  Empress  Helena  was  the  wife  of 
Const  anti  vs  C'hlorus,  governor  ot  Britain 
■under  the  Romans.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Cof.l,  prince  of  the  Britons,  :inJ,  according' 
to  the  chronicles  of  ancient  writers,  born  at 
Colchcsler,  Essex. 

-f-  The  priory  was  founded  antecedent  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Iiy  William 
Basing,  Dean  of  £f.  Paul's,  who  was  huried 
in  the  cemetery;  anti  William  Basing, 
one  of  the  sheriffs  ot  London  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  II.  was  held  also  to  he  a 
founder  or  helper  thereto. 

$ See  Vestiges,  No.  XXXIX,  Europ-SJag. 
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divided  from  it  by  a wall.  This  was. 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  sister-, 
hood  of  St.  Helen’s,  and  formed  a part 
of  the  buildings  of  the  priory ; and 
being,  with  the  rest  of  those  demesnes, 
valued  at  3141.  2s.  6d.  was  surrendered 
the  25th  of  November,  the  30th  Henry 
VIII.  It  was,  of  course,  dilapidated  ; 
though,  as  the  materials  of  the  walls  of 
the  small  church  •( chafl : and  Jlinl)  were 
ot  less  value  than  the  labour  which  was 
necessary  to  theirdemolition,  they  partly 
remained  until  the  mayoralty  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  ; when  enough  of 
them  was  taken  down  to  clear  the 
parish  church,  and  to  put  it  into  the 
situation  in  which  it  novv  appears  in  the 
plate,  to  which  we  have  before  directed 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  observing  how 
solid  a foundation  the  body  of  thechurch 
afforded  for  such  an  erection,  promised, 
in  return  for  the  ground  in  its  interior 
occupied  by  his  monument,  to  have  a 
steeple  built;  but  this  his  intention  was 
never  carried  into  effect. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Helen’s  church,  that  there  are  hut  few 
of  our  ancient  structures  in  London 
which  convey  any  idea  of  their  I mer 
solemnity.  This  observation  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  its  ex- 
terior: there  is  a kind  of  dim  reli- 
gious tint,  probably  arising  from  the 
height  of  the  adjacent  houses,  that 
seems  to  hang  over  the  sur  tr.ding 
cemetery,  and  to  pervade  t;  whole 
of  ils  situation,  which  appears,  with 
respect  to  its  entrance,  to  he  much  the 
same  as  described  in  the  survey  taken 
the  31st  June,  33  Hen.  VIII. 

Fyrst,  the  cheaf  entre  or  comyng 
in  to  the  same  late  priory  ys  in  and-bv 
the  street  gate  lyying  in  the  parislic  of 
St.  Elencs,  in  Byshopsgate-streat,  which 
leadeth  to  a littiecowrte,‘havinge cham- 
bers, bowses,  and  buy  Mings,  environinge 
Ijic  same.” 

Before  the  buildings  of  St.  Helen's- 
place  were  erected,  we  have  often,  as 
we  have  contemplated  the  last  remains 
of  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  ancient 
priory,  observed,  that  there  had  been 
several  doors  through  the  north  wall 
into  the  crypt,  over  which  there  were 
pointed  arches,  and  one  aperture  much 
higher,  which  communicated  with  the 
body  of  the  church.  The  nonsensical 
tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  stated, 
as  it  always  does  with  respect  to  adja- 
cent nunneries  and  monasteries,  that 
subterranean  passages  had  beep  found 
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leading  i*  a.  diagonal  direction  cross 
the  street  of  Bishopsgate ; though  these 
•were,  probably,  the  vestiges  of  the  an- 
cient sewer,  which  conveyed  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  great  fen  or  moor,  Shore- 
ditch brook,  &c.  into  the  Thames. 

In  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle 
of  St.  Helen’s  church  there  are  several 
specimens  of  painted  glass.  The  arms 
of  the  city,  also  those  of  the  Mercers’ 
Company  and  the  Gresham  family,  are 
there  displayed.  The  north  window  also 
contains  many  armorial  coats,  which 
serve  to  shew  the  state  of  the  heraldic 
and  glass-painting  arts  at  different  pe- 
riods, and  arc,  as  vestiges  of  the  many 
noble,  honourable,  and  highly  respect- 
able families  that  have  resided  in  this 
small  parish,  still  more  valuable. 

That  this  church  should  have  escaped 
destruction  through  so  many  changes  as 
have  happened  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  has  been  observed,  is  surprising.  That 
it  did  not  fall  with  the  adjacent  priory, 
has  ever  been  to  us  a subject  of  wonder, 
for  two  reasons  : the  first,  because  there 
were  several  churches  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and,  when  the  hospital  of  >t. 
Mary  Bethlehem , the  convent  and  bro- 
therhood of  St.  Mary  Spital,  the  frater- 
nity of  Norton  Falgale , and  other  esta- 
blishments of  the  same  nature  were 
taken  away,  very  few  persons  were  left 
to  attend  them.  Secondly,  St.  Helen's  is 
said,  in  those  times,  not  only  to  have 
possessed  a number  of  curiosities,  but 
very  considerable  riches  ; and  although 
the  visitors  and  surveyors  had  little 
taste  for  the  former,  they  perfectly  well 
knew  the  value  of  the  latter : these, 
when  the  building  was  denuded  of  i's 
brasses,  &c.  of  course  vanished  at  the 
touch  of  the  courtiers,  who  were  by 
some  means  or  other  attracted  to  this 
spot.  The  church  is  said  to  have  had 
several  other  narrow  escapes.  It  was  dis- 
turbed when  the  Lcathcrscllers  erected 
their  hall,  threatened  by  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don, and  shaken  to  its  very  foundation 
in  l?9S),  when  the  remnants  of  its  an- 
cient honours  were  torn  away  : another 
alteration  or  repair  is  at  present  in  its 
progress,  when  we  observe  the  ve- 
nerable stones  of  its  ancient  walls  (for 
even  the  stones  of  such  a building  are, 
to  us,  venerable)  are  covering  with 
compOj  which  will,  we  presume,  when 
finished,  give  to  the  whole  pile  a fan- 
tastic air,  totally  inconsistent  both  with 
its  architectural  design,  and  the  pious 
purpose  to  which  it  is  consecrated. 


GOLDSMITH  AND  WILLIAM. 

TWO  ORIGINAL  ANECDOTES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

sin, 

OLDSMITII,  while  with  Dr.  Mil- 
ner, at  Peck  ham,  was  remarkably 
cheerful,  both  in  the  family  and  with 
the  young  gentlemen  of  the  school. 
Two  instances  of  it  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  me  lately  by  an  intelligent 
Jady,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of 
Dr  Milner,  now  residing  at  Islington, 
and  they  are  not  unworthy  of  preserva- 
tion. 

There  was  a servant  in  the  family 
who  waited  at  table,  cleaned  shoes,  &c. 

name  was  IF illiam  ; a weak  but 
good-tempered  young  man.  Goldsmith 
would  now  and  then  make  himself  merry 
at  his  expense,  and  poor  If  illiam  gene- 
rally enjoyed  thejoke  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  his  own  self-satisfaction. 

IF illiam  used  to  think,  that  in  his  way 
he  was  not  to  be  outdone,  and  Goldsmith 
thought,  cue  day,  that  he  would  make 
trial  of  him.  Accordingly,  having  pro- 
cured a piece  of  uncoloured  Cheshire 
cheese,  he  rolled  it  up  in  the  form  of  a 
candle,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
twisting  a bit  of  white  paper  to  the 
size  of  a wick,  he  thrust  it  into  one 
of  the  ends,  having  blackened  the  ex- 
tremity that  it  might  have  more  the 
appearance  of  reality.  He  then  put 
it  in  a candlestick  over  the  fire-place 
in  the  kitchen,  taking  care  that  a bit 
of  real  candle,  of  equal  size,  should 
he  placed  by  the  side  of  it  in  another 
candlestick.  The  apparatus  being  thus 
prepared,  in  came  IF  illiam  from  his 
daily  task  ; when  Goldsmith  immedi- 
ately takiug  down  the  bit  of  caudle 
of  Its  own  manufacture,  challenged 
IFillium  in  the  following  terms  : — 
“ IFilliam,  if  you  w ill  eat  yonder  piece 
of  candle'’  (pointing  to  what  remained 
on  the  shelf),  “ 1 will  eat  this  in  my 
hand  — but  it  must  be  done  together, 
and  1 will  begin  !” — The  challenge  was 
accepted  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
servants  in  the  kitchen,  and  Goldsmith 
immediately  began  gnawing  his  candle, 
making  sad  wry  faces,  but  not  flinching 
from  his  task.  If  illiam  beheld  with 
astonishment  the  progress  he  was  mak- 
ing in  devouring  it,  however  nauseous, 
but  having  no  heart  or  stomach  to  touch 
his  own.  At  last,  when  JFilliam  saw 
that  Goldsmith  had  devoured  all  but 
tlic  last  morsel,  he,  not  willing  to  be 
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outdone,  opened  li is  mouth,  and  flung 
his  own  jriece  down  his  throat  in  a 
moment.  This  sadden  triumph  over  his 
antagonist  made  the  kitchen  ring  with 
laughter.  Some  little  time  after,  pour 
it  ill  in  m could  not  help  expressing  his 
surprise  to  Goldsmith  that  he  had  not 
done  as  he  did,  swallowing  so  disagree- 
able a morsel  all  at  once. — “ Truly,” 
replied  Goldsmith,  with  great  gravity, 
“ my  bit  of  candle  was  no  other  than  a 
bit  ot  very  nice  Cheshire  cheese,  and 
therefore,  fVilliam , I was  unwilling  to 
lose  the  relish  of  it  1” 

.Another  time,  Goldsmith,  wishing 
to  have  a little  innocent  merriment  with 
iCHiium,  hit  on  the  following  scheme, 
whir!’,  he  accomplished. 

/A  illiam  had  fallen  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  servant,  and  they  for  some 
time  kept  each  other's  company.  The 
young  woman  soon  after  left  her  situa- 
tion, and  went  back  into  Yorkshire,  her 
native  county.  But  she  promised  to 
write  to  William;  though,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  that  promise  was  ne- 
ver fulfilled.  This  circumstance  gave 
him  no  little  uneasiness;  and  having  so 
often  inquired  of  the  postman  to  no 
purpose,  lie  had  nearly  sunk  into  despair. 
Goldsmith,  availing  himself  of  poor 
/!' il/ia ill's  condition,  took  upon  him  to 
imitate  a bad  hand,  and  to  eiulite  a let- 
ter, which,  lor  sentiment  and  expression, 
might  he  taken  for  a real  epistle  out  of 
Y orksbire.  This  being  done  with  exact- 
ness (for  the  lady  who  told  me  the  anec- 
dote saw  it  before  it  was  sent),  Gold- 
smith gave  it  to  one  ot  the  young  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  request  that  he  would 
deliver  it  next  morning,  immediately 
after  the  postman  had  called  at  the 
house.  The  young  gentlemen  were  in 
the  habit  ot  running  towards  the  door 
whenever  tire  postman  made  his  ap- 
pearance; ot  course,  one  of  the  group 
returned  from  the  door  with  this  said 
letter,  gave  it  directly  to  J!  illiam,  who, 
snatching  it  with  eagerness,  thrust  it 
into  his  bosom,  and  withdrew,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  contents. 
The  substance  of  the  epistle  was,  that 
“ she  had,  for  various  reasons,  delayed 
writing  ; but  had  to  inform  turn,  that  a 
young  man,  by  trade  a glass-grinder, 
had  paid  his  addresses  to  her;  that  she 
had  not  given  him  much  encourage- 
ment, though  her  relations  were  for 
the  match  ; that  she,  however,  often 
thought  of  ft  illiam , and  he  was  not 


long  out  of  her  mind,  for  she  did  not 
forget  the  pleasant  moments  they  had 
passed  together  oil  former  occasions.” 
She  concluded  by  saying,  “ that  some- 
thing must  now'  be  done  one  way  or 
another,”  &c.  This  gratified  William, 
though  not  without  a mixture  of  the 
painful  passion  of  jealousy  ; which, 
however,  was  not  so  great  as  to  destroy 
the  pleasure  arising  from  this  fresh 
token  of  her  attachment  to  him.  When, 
in  the  evening,  he  came  into  the  kitchen, 
with  features  expressive  of  an  accession 
to  his  happiness.  Goldsmith  accosted 
him  in  these  words  : “ So,  William , 
you  have  had  a letter  from  Yorkshire 
— What  docs  she  say  to  you  ? — Come, 
tell  me  all  about  it.”  “ Yes,”  returned 
William,  nodding  his  head,  “ I have 
had  a letter  from  Y'orkshire,  but  I 
shan't  tell  you,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  any 
thing  about  it  : no,  no,  that  will  never 
do.”  “ Well,  then,”  said  Goldsmith, 
after  having  put  a few  more  questions, 
which  were  all  negatived,  “ suppose, 
//  illiam,  I tell  you  what  the  contents 
of  the  letter  are?”  When  looking  upon 
a newspaper  which  lie  had  in  his  hand, 
lie  adds,  “ Come,  1 will  read  you  your 
letter  just  as  I find  it  here:”  when  he 
read  aloud  the  several  words  of  which 
the  ieftcr  was  composed,  with  a steady 
countenance,  and  without  the  least 
faultering  or  hesitation.  fVilliam  was 
thunderstruck,  became  very  angry,  and 
exclaimed,  “ You  use.  me  very  ill,  Mr. 
Goldsmith!  you  have  opened  my  let- 
ter !”  L pon  this  Goldsmith  immedi- 
ately unravelled  the  difficulty,  by  telling 
him,  that  he  himself  bad,  the  preceding 
evening,  written  the  letter,  and  thus 
made  poor  fVilliam  believe  that  it  was 
his  wisest  w ay  never  to  expect  anyepisr 
tletrom  his  Duicinen,  w ho  had  evidently 
forsaken  him,  and  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  suffered,  for  the  lime  to  conic,  to 
disturb  his  repose  ! 

These,  sir,  are  the  two  anecdotes  of 
the  humour  and  cheerfulness  of  Gold- 
smith which  1 lately  received  from  Miss 
Milner,  when  drinking  tea  with  her, 
mul  which  1 wrote  down  immediately 
on  my  return  home.  However  trivial 
they  may  he,  there  are  some  young, 
persons  to  whom  they  may  prove  ac- 
ceptable. They  are  naturally  inquisi- 
tive respecting  every  particular  in  the 
history  of  a man  to  whom  they,  are 
much  indebted  for  the  perusal,  of  his 
“ Grecian  and  lioman  Historic's,”  of 
his  ft  Animated  Nature,”  ofhis  "Chi* 
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nese  Letters,”  and  of  his  exquisite  Brana  ascend  to  heaven.  Llewellin  is 
“ poems,”  which  must  have  contri-  fallen;  the  last  of  the  race  of  Caracta- 
buted,  in  no  small  decree,  to  their  in-  cus  is  captive  in  the  castle  of  her  fathers. 


tcllectual  improvement. 

1 am,  sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

JOHN'  K VAN’S. 
Pullin' s-rn n- , Jslingto n., 

April  -t,  1808. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  .1 Laga-ine. 
sin, 

HAVING  seen,  in  your  Magazine 
last  month,  an  account  of  the 
new  edition  of  Itobert  Drury’s  Life  and 
Voyage  ; and  as  there  seems  to  he  a 
doubt  of  such  a person  having  ever 
really  had  an  existence,  I can  authenti- 
cate it  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
person  ; lie  having  dined  at  my  father’s 
Jrouse  after  his  return  from  his  voyages 
and  travels,  and  related  some  of  the 
extraordinary  adventures  that  had  hap- 
pened to  him;  to  which  mv  father,  who 
had  great  curiosity  about  tilings  of  so 
uncommon  a nature,  listened  w ith  great 
attention.  1 saw  Drury  throw  his  jave- 
lin across  the  square  of  Lincoln’s-iim- 
ficlds,  where  my  father  then  resided, 
which  stuck  in  the  opposite  wall.  1 was 
very  young  ; hut  the  circumstance  be- 
ing very  curious,  made  an  impression 
upon  my  mind.  The  man  was  unedu- 
cated and  unlettered,  but  had  great  sim- 
plicity of  manners.  If  you  will  be  so 
good  to  insert  this  article  in  your  next 
Magazine,  it  may  satisfy  the  doubts  of 
such  of  your  readers  as  express  a wish 
to  know  the  authenticity  of  the  per- 
son who  relates  the  account  of  the 
voyage. 

I ain,  sir, 

Your  obliged,  &c. 

S.  DIN  COMBE. 
Canterbury,  .1  lay  1,  1808. 
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Lay  IV. 

SHALL  I sing  the  horrors  of  the  day 
when  Cadwaller’s  spear  drank  deep 
of  tho blood  of  Llewellin?  Shall  1 tune 
my  harp  to  the  woes  of  Brana,  or  sing 
of  the  day-s  that  are  lied  ? The  heart- 
swelliug  spirit  of  joy  no  longer  reigneth 
in  the  castle  : all  is  hushed,  save  when 
the  bird  of  horror  screams  in  dismal 
note,  or  the  heart-rending  sighs  of 


Why  lamest  thou,  0 David  ! arise,  soa 
of  Gwilliam  ! Brana  is  captive.  Caruth 
no  longer  strikes  hissabie  harp.  Break, 
break,  my  heart ! the  proud  Cad  waiter 
woos  the  maid  of  Dinhaua.  The  pride 
of  mine  eyes  is  fallen  ; Llewellin  the 
mighty  is  laid  low.  When  the  shades 
of  night  stole  upon  the  earth,  when  the 
spirits  of  the  unjust  walked,  I sought,  I 
found,  and  laid  him  in  the  earth.  Thrice 
1 implored  the  God  of  just  men  to  re- 
ceive his  soul,  and  thrice,  prostrate  on 
his  grave,  1 wept  full  sore.  Llewellin, 
my  sop,  delight  of  mine  old  age*  thou 
art  fallen  ! I am  left  alone,  feeble  and 
devoid  of  comfort.  O my  son,  my  son, 
in  the  land  of  spirits  I will  meet  thee; 
the  feeble  ray  of  half  extinguished  lifts 
lacks  oil.  I shall  fall,  but  who  shall  sing 
me;  I shall  lie  low,  but  who  will  deck 
my  grave  with  flowers?  For  thee,  (> 
Llewellin!  1 culled  the  choicest  flowers 
of  the  spring  : the  hyacinth,  the  violet, 
and  the  pride  of  flowers  bloom  over  thy 
grave  ; at  each  return  of  eve,  I water 
them  with  my  tears,  and  my  soul  refuses 
jcomfort. 

Think  on  thy  fathers,  Brana  ; nobly 
dare  to  die ! think  on  Caractacus,  whose 
blood  flows  through  thy  veins.  Yes. 
thou  art  mine;  1 read  a daring  spirit 
in  thine  eyes,  and  thine  own  hand  shall 
end  thy  woes  and  life.  , l had  hoped  to 
have  seen  thy  children,  and  to  have 
slept  in  peace.  Better  to  perish  than  to 
live  debased.  Turn  from  me,  maid  of 
Dinham ! 1 cannot  see  thee  die:  one 
moment  yet  delay  : there  is  a God  who 
seetli  all ; the  sainted  spirit  of  Caracta- 
cus implores  him  for  us,  and  thou  shu.lt 
live. 

Lay  r. 

■Whence  comes!  thou,  0 David!  thy 
port  is  solemn,  thine  eyes  are  clad  ia 
wrath.  1 read  vengeance  in  thy  looks, 
and  the  soul  of  Llewellin  shall  be  ap- 
peased. Who  shall  sing  of  David’s  rage, 
or  who  can  paint  the  mad  fury  of  Cad- 
waller  ? Fiercely  they  fought,  loudly 
their  arms  clashed  : the  blows  of  David 
fall  as  from  a god  : CadwaHer  sinks 
beneath  him;  at  his  feet  he  falls,  ho 
bends  to  earth  : his  soul  struggles  w ith- 
in him,  and  he  dies.  O,  my  son  ! thou 
art  avenged ; thy  troubled  spirit  is  at 
rest:  from  the  land  of  thy  fathers  thou 
shall  behold  thy  haughty  foe  laid  low: 
the  proud  Cadwallcr,  Earl  of  Castrcgy, 
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sleeps  in  Just.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
great  city,  the  noble  warriors  of  Caer- 
went,  meet  thee,  O David  1 with  loud 
shouts  of  joy.  At  thy  right  hand  sits 
Brana  : let  ages  to  come  wonder  at  her 
beauty,  and  let  my  song  be  heard  when 
I am  no  more.  But  thou  art  sad,  pride 
of  mine  heart ; thou  droopest  as  the 
yet  feeble  ivy,  when  the. oak  is  laid  low 
which  gave  it  support;  and  the  flowers 


which  bloom  over  thy  father’s  grave  yet 
sparkle  with  thy  tears.  The  castle  again 
resounds  with  the  song  of  joy,  and  Brana 
is  become  the  spouse  of  David.  “ Rut 
where  is  Llewellin?”  By  the  side  of  his 
grave  springs  a consecrated  well  : the 
impotent  from  afar  repaireth  thither, 
and  is  made  perfect : the  sainted  spirit 
of  Llewellin  presides  over  it,  and  who 
shall  say  it  healeth  not? 


POETRY. 


THE  WILD  LAYS  OF  TIIE  WARLIKE 
BAUD, 

SUNG  TO  THE  HARP  OF  CAUUTH. 

Lay  I. 

’IIE  lays  of  Carnth,  bard  of  azure  eye. 
Who  sang  of  David’s  deeds  in  days  gone 
by  ! 

Arise,  oil  Caruth  ! sing  the  youtlis  who  came 
To  eat  with  great  Llewellin,  son  of  Fame  ! 
The  lovely'Brana,  deck’d  in  virgin  vest. 

Sale  at  the  feast,  and  smil’d  on  ev’ry  guest  : 
they  come  to  seek  her  love,  the  lords  of 
Gwent, 

Fee  at  her  feet  Siluria’s  warriors  hent : 

They  ask  tier  hand  ; but  Dmham’s  beauteous 
maid 

Lives  but  for  David — vain  their  gay  parade  ! 
Dinham’s  proud  castle  greets  the  gazing 
eye ; 

To  the  great  city  are  its  towers  nigh  ; 

Its  frowning  form  what  foe  shall  dare  engage  ? 
When  from  afar  they  came  the  war  to  wage. 
Warriors  and  men  of  might,  with  glitt’ring 
spears, 

They  strove  in  vain,  Llewellin’s  name  gave 
fears  ; 

Peace,  dove-like  spirit  ! fill’d  Llewellin’s 
breast ; 

His  vassals  soon  brought  low'  each  towTing 
crest ! 

Thy  glories,  Dinliam,  it  is  mine  to  sing  ; 
Fearful  the  moat  that  forms  thy  guarding 
ring ; 

The  stranger  sees  thy  turrets  with  amaze, 
Their  mighty  strength  his  theme  in  after  days. 
But,  all  ! the  evil  spirit  gains  my  ear, 

And  whispers  these  sad  sounds  of  mystic 
fear : 

“ Thy  turrets  shall  lie  low,  though  all  deplore, 
And  glory'  shine  on  line,  alas  ! no  more  ; 
The  yet  unborn  shall  o’er  thy  ruins  tread. 
And  hetd  them  not,  nor  know  their  sacred 
bed  !” 

"Who  is  it  now  that  walketh  in  the  vale, 
"Where  Liberty  yet  spreads  her  golden  gale  ? 
Tall  is  Ins  form ; be  steps  with  comely  grace  ; 
He  seems  returning  from  the  cheerful  chase  : 
It  is  Llewellin  ! with  his  men  of  might ; 

His  youthful  deeds  of  valour  give  delight ; 
But  the  bad  spirit  vvhisp’reth  in  mine  ear, 
Llewellin  soon  must  full  on  honour's  bier  j 


Borne  to  his  tomb,  the  high  grass  there  will 
wave, 

And  sigh  a requiem  o’er  the  warrior’s  grave  ! 
AVliile  the  great  deeds  that  grac’d  his  youth- 
ful days 

Will  be  forgot  1 and  none  to  sound  his  praise  ! 

Lay  II. 

Again,  oh  Caruth  ! tune  thy  harp’ssweet 
string. 

Gay  and  rejoicing  be  the  strains  you  sing  ; 
Joy’s  happy  spirit  in  the  castle  reigns, 

Brana  is  fair,  and  sooths  the.  warrior’s  pains  ; 
The  vaulted  chambers  do  the  strain  prolong,- 
And  echo  back  the  minstrel's  fervid  song; 
Resoundingthrough  the  castle  loud  and  deep, 
I seem  to  hear  a song  of  days  that  sleep. 

I sing  of  days  that  now  unfold  their  hours. 
Not  of  those  days  when  youth  had  giv’n  me 
pow’rs; 

While  yet  with  me’tvvas  life’s  advancing  day. 
And  morning  shed  around  her  orient  ray; 
The  shades  of  long  past  years  now  seem  to 
smile, 

They  charm  my  soul,  and  Care’s  sad  pangs 
beguile. 

Say,  where  art  thou,  oh  Brana  ! bright 
and  fair ; 

Thou  siit’st  with  kings,  and  monarchs’  smiles 
dost  share  ; 

Crown’d  heads  repent  that  e’er  on  thee  they 
gaz’d. 

For  then  with  love  their  royal  bosoms  blaz’d. 
Oh,  maid  of  Dinliam  ! azure  are  thine  eyes. 
From  their  bright  orbs  expressive  beams  arise ; 
Love’s  heav’nly  mother  gave  themrays  of  fire. 
That  kindle  instant  love,  and  soft  desire  ; 
Thy  form  is  beauteous  as  the  fairest  flow’r. 
And  for  ill v grace  no  simile  has  pow’r. 

Oh,  Brana  ! let  me  hear  thy  charm fu)  song. 
That  my  soul’s  pleasures  could  so  well  pro- 
long ; 

Let  me  but  hear  thy  voice  in  melting  tone. 
And  I shall  seem  in  heav’u’s  immortal  zone. 

Ob,  son  of G william  ! why  dost  thou  dclay  ? 
Come  in  .thy  strength  ! in  battle’s  bright 
array  ! 

Cadwaller  the  unjust  has  drawn  tlie  sword, 

“ He  seeks  the  life  of  Dinham’s  mighty 
lord  i 

From  the  high  battlements,  in  warlike  show 
Advancing,  I behold  Lleweilm’s  foe; 
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l,mid  thro’ the  cas<le  sounds  the  din  of  war, 
Whilst  blood-red  Fury  mounts  her  flaming 
car!  . . 

iTewellin  and  his  heroes,  men  ot  might, 
Impatient  wait,  nor  dread  the  coming  fight  ; 
Each  soul  for  com  at  pants  with  ardourstrong. 
Each  warrior  .lares  the  foe  in  warlike  song ! 
Oh  ! that  l telt  the  glow  of  youthful  heat* 
Such  as  was  mine  when  life's  new  pulses 
he.it ; . 

When  my  young  arm  in  nervous  strength 
arose,  f.,  . 

And  wav’d  its  fanlchion  o’er  Silnria  s foes ; 
When  deed,  I read,  m\  forefathers  had  done. 
Which  rais'd  my  soul  to  Fame’s  bright  glow- 
ing sun  1 

April  5,  18015.  J.  L. 


Free  from  care,  rettmrse,  and  sadness. 
Calmly  glides  life’s  current  on. 

Hail  ! sweet  scenes  of  peace  and  gladness  ! 
Health  remains  when  vigour’s  gone. 
Spitel-square.  J-  B. 


SOX  MET, 

On  losino-  several  curious  and  valuable  G-recn- 
house'"fH'iuts  by  the  Frost  during  tire  Winter 
of  1807. 

BEDECK’D  in  "Nature's  glorious  pride 

1'ho’  latelv  Spring’s  lair  offspring  shone, 
Now  see  them  dead  and  cast  aside, 

Their  verdure  Inst,  their  beauty  gone. 
Struck  by  cold  Winter’s  chilling  breath, 

No  more  their  blooming  cltarms  delight; 
But  nipt  with  frost,  and  sunk  in  death, 

Their  wither’d  leaves  offend  the  sight. 

So  in  life’s  garden  have  I seen, 

Flesh'd  with  the  hopes  of  gay  fifteen, 

Some  lovely  maid  spring  up  and  bloom; 
And  while  with  pleasure  and  surprise 
We  saw  her  growing  beauties  rise, 

Cold  Death  has  snatch’d  her  to  the  tomb. 
Hence  to  the  nfuse,  ye  fair  attend. 

And  not  on  beauty’s  flow’r. depend, 

But  let  sage  wisdom’s  voice  persuade  : 
Whilst  age  must  lade,  and  care  may  nip 

The  glowing  cheek,  the  coral  lip 

Virtue’s  an  evergreen  that  ne’er  shall  fade. 
Henley  on  Thames,  April  22.  H.  P.  C. 

the  spring  morning. 

I. 

HOARY  winter  o’er  us  rolling, 

Melts  within  the  genial  beam; 

Spring  again,  the  heart  consoling, 

Comes  to  flush  the  vital  stream. 

II. 

Lovely,  chaste,  the  morning  blushes 
Slow  unveil  her  smiling  face. 

Darting  thro’  the  woodbine  bushes 
Which  my  eastern  windows  grace. 

III. 

Now  the  distant  summits  glitter, 

While  the  lark  his  moss-nest  leaves,  . 

And  the  swallows  gayly  twitter 
From  my  cot’s  recumbent  eaves. 

IV. 

Nature’s  stores  profusely  spreading. 

Laugh  the -valley,  lull,  aud  field 
On  each  plant  the  dew-drops  shedding. 
Freshen’d  sweets  and  lragranee  yield. 
Furop.  Mug.  Vi)l.  L1IL  May,  l8bo. 


ELEGY. 


TO  SYLVIA. 


I. 

\ H ! never,  never  can  my  mind  forget 
Those  lieav ’illy  charms,  that  beauteous 
form  divine : 

Nor  time  nor  change  can  e’er  obliterate 
That  lovely  image  from  this  heart  ot  nine, 
IT. 

In  vain  each  joy  to  sooth  the  troubled  breast ; 

Vain  all  the  pow’rs  of  nature  and  of  art ; 
Their  charms  combine  to  rob  my  soul  of  rest. 
While  Sylvia’s  form  is  graven  in  my  heart. 

III. 

Oft  as  relentless  Love,  to  mock  my  pain. 
Brings  to  mine  eye  the  transitory  view 
Of  her  dear  face,  I feel  his  galling  chain, 

And  all  my  wounds  gush  forth  in  streams 
auew. 

IV. 

- — But  warm  Compassion  rules  her  gentle 
breast ; 

Her  heart  can  soften  at  the  tale  of  woe  ; 
Prompt  is  her  hand  to  succour  the  distrest, 
Aud  sooth  the  cares  unhappy  mortals 
know. 

Y. 

Will  Sylv  ia,  then,  her  genial  smiles  withhold. 
Still  doom  to  wretchedness  and  fell  despair 
A heart  that  prizes  more  than  realms  of  gold 
Her  matchless  charms,  her  worth  and  vir- 
tues rare  ? 

VL 

Forbid  it,  heav’n  ! her  soft  benignant  mind 
Disclaims  the  deed  ; for  rising  in  my  breast, 
Hope  fondly  whispers,  sire  will  yet  be  kind. 
And  him  most  wretched  once  supremely 
blest. 

Islington,  Feb.  14.  N.  SLONE. 


SONNET, 


o 


On  viewing  the  Ruins  of  an  old  Castle  in  North 
Wales. 

|N  a high  rock,  precipitous  and  wild, 

* The  frowning  castle  braves  the  tempest’s 
rage ; 

T’eraze  the  massy  pile,  e’en  Time  has  toil  d 
In  vam.-  Aud  tho*  defac’d,  and  hoar  with 

age,  V , 

Beading  like  man  beneath  the  weight  of 
years. 

Trembling  stands  the  ivy-mantled  tower. 
In  ruins  still  august. — Above  appears 

Night’s  lovely  regent,  who  with  magic 
power 
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Pretty. 


Tuiirs  o’er  the  solemn  scene  a radiance  pale. 
Here  silence  reigrts— save  Otean's  distant 
roar, 

And  the  deep  meanings  of  the  midnight  gale. 

Serene  I roam  a’-ong  (he  dreary  sliore, 

And  meditate  on  past  events  without  dismay, 
Cheer’d  with  the  hope  of  bliss  at  the  last  aw- 
ful day. 

Part-street.  t o 


LINES, 

Occasioned  by  a T ady’s  bein*  off&idvd  at  her 
Laver's  mentioning  that,  in  general,  Women 
were  inclined  to  Loquacity. 

JLL-NATI  Tv’J)  wits,  conceited,  vain. 

To  thoughts  sarcastic  give  the  rein 
On  lovely  woman’s  tongue': 

Poor  shallow  things,  whose  tuneless  souls 
Seraphic  music  ne’er  controuls. 

By  angels  sweetly  sung. 

What  if  the  cheek  of  roseate  hue, 

And  fine  dark-sparkling  e\e$  X view, 

Akik!  shape  by  beauty  marie  ; 

Anri  mind  with  wisdom  amply  blest. 

Could  these  give  fcipfnre  tb  mv  breast. 

If— dumb  my  charming  mafd  ? 

Tree  let  her  talk  the  live-long  day. 

Or  wisely  grave,  or  sweetly  gay, 

Oh  ! let  her  tongue  butmove  : 

Joy  will  pervade  hiy  inmost  soul, 

Rapture’s  deep  tide  will  o’er  me  roll, 

And  melt  my  breast  to  love. 

In  rapt’rous  strains  let  poets  sing 
Oi  the  wild  choral  lays  in  spring, 

'IJhe  lark  and  linnet’s  song  ; 

Faint  are  the  pleasures  they  inspire, 

Sly  fair  one’s  prattle  I require 
To  charm  me  all  day  long. 

Aside  the  tire  e’en  dog  and  cat 
In  their  pwn  way  enjoy  some  chat ; 

One  purs,  the  other"  barks  : 

•Why  then  should  man  with  lordly  sway 
On  women’s  tongues  embargo  Jay?— 

Fie,  fie,  conceited  sparks  ! 

Vain  ye  may  be  of  sense  profound. 

And  say,  with  foil v they  abound — 

But,  can  ye  tafl<  so  well  ? 

Loud  is  your  speech,  as  cataracts  deep. 

Or  night  gales  hoarse  from  rocky  steep. 

Or  dull  ill  omen’d  knell : 

Whilst  lovely  woman’s  accents  glide 
Smooth  as  the  stream’s  uliruflled  tide. 
Melodious  as  a rill ; 

Care  t)  ies  at  her  mellifluous  voice  ; 

Ye  cynics  ! can  I then  rejoice 
If  tier  sweet  longue  lies  still  ? 

How  deaf  to  music,  dead  to  taste, 

Are  those  who  midst  such  pleasures  chaste 
Un joyous  ever  sit  ! 

To  forests  drear  let  them  be  sent. 

And  ever  kept  in  banishment. 

Till  they  regain  thkir  wit.. 

Fort-street.  j_  g, 

5 


kVIGMA. 

By  the  late  Fin.wu  vn  Lr.ciiMF.Rr,  re- 
former ly  Member  for  Koicesfer. 

"fjFON  her  native  bed  of  clay-. 

In  bounty  still  profuse, 

A beauteous  nymph,  mv  mother  lay, 

For  ev’ry  wanton's  uso^ 

’Till  one  gallant,  in  heat  of  love, 

His  own  companion  made  her. 

And  to  a region  tar  above, 

And  softer  beds,  convey'd  her.  1 

A northern  lover  fierce  as  free 
^ Enamour'd  sought  her  there  ; 

From  his  embrace  she  brought  forth  me. 

And  threw  me  on  the  air. 

On  feathers  not  together  fast, 

I lightly  flew  about. 

And  from  my  lover’s  country  pass’d, 

To  find  illy  mother  out: 

But  meeting  with  her  first  gallant, 

I'd  his  embraces  flew  ; 

And  I,  that  whs  myt  mother’s  child. 

Brought  forth  my  mother  too. 

*♦*  We  shall  gladly  receive  s poetical 
answer  to  file  above,  from  some  ingenious 
correspondent. 


A QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

Mrs. to  Major  B . 

VAT HAT  is  your  opinion,  sir,  of  Mr.  ’j 
T T book  > 

opfNioy. 

The  letters  all  as  mutes  or  neuters  stood. 

As  aw’d  by  I,  great  1 , the  ruling  god. 

EPITAPH 

OS  Tl/E  LATE  RESPECTED 

BENJAMIN  GOLDSMID,  Esq. 

,he  °n'hah’s  leafs,  the  it  idow’s  sighs. 
That  loud  to  heav'd  in  grateful  sorrow 
rise, 

Lamented  GoitsMtD  to  the  grave  descends 
While  o’er  his  lomb  afflicted  Friendship  bends,* 
Mi  rcy  illutn’d  his  life— and  o’er  its  close 

Mercy  the  nntntle  of  oblivion  thtbtts 

Th’  unsullied  purity  that  life  display'd. 

While  Fortune  sinil'd,  ih  all  her  chatms 
array'd — 

The  lustre  of  its  bright  meridian  day 
Break  tlifo’  the  ciotld  thill  rftafk’d  its  setting 
ray ; 

For  nobler  prihciples  in  Wan  ne’er  glow’d, 

Nor  honour  in  a fairef  current  flow’d 

His  FBAriTiks  vailish— to  the  Wind  con- 
sign'd ; 

Hu  vinitttt  live — in  adafnanl  -ellshrin’d. 

T.  M> 
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AN*  ADDRESS* 

FOR  THE 

Anniversary  of  the  Literary  Fund,  at 
Freemasons’  Hale,  May  3,  180U. 

Written  and  recited  by  William  Thomas 
Fitz-GehaLd,  I-sq. 

\ S the  revolving  sun,  ami  genial  showrs’ 
lnleaf  the  trees,  and  renovate  the 
flow’rs  ; 

To  plants  long  torpid  vegetation  yield, 

And  clothe  in  nature's  mantle  all  the  Cold  ; 

So  this  auspicious  day  returns  to  bless 
Neglected  talents  pining  in  distress. 

Genius,  above  the  hypocrite's  disguise, 

Who  scorns  by  sycophantic  arts  to  rise  ; 

Who  ne’er  to  servile  flattery  descends. 

To  gam  a patron,  or  promote  his  ends; 

Oft  sves  his  brilliant  prospects  tade  away, 

Like  glitt'ring  ice-drops  in  the  beams  ot  day  ! 
Age  steals  upon  him  with  aniiuun'.ed  care, 

‘Till  death  at  last  relieves  him  from  despair. 

Here  letter’d  indigence,  disease  and  pain, 
May  hope  relief,  nor  find  that  hope  is  vain, 

For  the  worst  evils  gifted  minds  endure,  . 

’ I’is  yours  to  mitigate,  if  not  to  cure; 

And  when,  restrain’d,  you  have  not  to 
bestow. 

Your  hearts  in  sympathy  weep  tears  of  woe. 

In  ev’ry  age,  it  is  the  poet’s  late 
To  have  his  worth  acknowledg’d  when  tpo 
late — 

And  who  a happier  lot  can  hope  to  find 
Thau  Hosier,  mendicant;  or  Milton, 
blind  ? . I 

Thro'  Greece  the  Prince  or  Poets  beggj’d 
bis  bread, 

And  barren  idurcLs  crown'd  our  Milton’s 
head  ! 

While  Camoens,  Lusitania's  pride  and 
shame, 

Starv’d  in  that  land  which  lives  but  through 
his  fame  : 

Spenser,  whom  Great  Eliza  could  com- 
mend. 

And  aU-ncdomplished  Sidney*  cal! his  friend, 
His  golden  dreams,  ami  fairy  visions  past, 

His  country  left  to  die  in  want  at  last. 

Urg’d  by  distress  to  write  the  servile  rhyme. 
The  Muse  of  Dryuen,  nervous  and  sub- 
lime, 

In  epic  Verse  had  soar’d  a loftier  height 

But  chilling  poverty  forbade  her  flight : 
Butler  and  Ox  wav  swell  the  mournful 

PaC«>  . . 

And  Ghatterton— -the  victim  of  our  age. 
Thus  nations  to  their  Ornaments  unjust > 
Neglect  them  living,  then  enshrine  their 
. dust ; 

Cruel,  unwise,  capricious  in  their  plan. 

They  make  an  tdol,  whom  they  starv’d  a man  ! 

But  slighted  genius  shall  repine  no  more  ; 
Nor  turn  disgusted  from  the  miser’s  door; 

* Being  the  l‘dti»  Anniversary  Poem  written 
by  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  for  the  Literary  Fund, 
t iiir  Philip  Sidney. 


For  England's-  Iler.R  a bright  example 
shows. 

Of  power  and  will  to  mitigate  his  woes. 

Perhaps  some  praise,  sonic  merit  may  be  due 
To  that  firm  baud,  that  persevering  few. 

Who  to  an  honourable  purpose  just, 

Will  ne'er  betray  their  delegated  trust; 

In  public  life  tins  points  the  ruaci  to  lame, 

And  well  deserves  the  real  patriot's 
inline— 

Name  still  rever’d!  though  often  ruisapply’d. 
That  traitors  fear,  atpl  hypocrites 
deride  ! 

The  Muse,  with  ardent  zeal,  invokes  thy 
power, 

To  warm  each  bosom,  at  this  awful  hour. 

When  Europe’s  tyrant,  Europe's  strength 
unites. 

Against  our  monarch,  and  hjs  people's 

r i o h is ; 

Agair.st  the  noble  Swede,  who  still  remains. 
Free  from  the  vile  dishonour  of  his  chains. 
Britons  united  may  the  world  with- 
stand 1 

’Tis  only  faction  can  subdue  this  land  ; 

There,  in  the  thoughts  of  all  Che  epos)  and 

WISE, 

' Our  foe’s  sole  hope,  and  all  our  dapger  lies  ! 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar. 
To  drive  the  lau’kikg  vessel  on  the  shore  ; 
Do  seamen  then  in  private  feud?  engage. 

And  waste  their  lime  in  enmity  and  rage  ? 

Do  little  jealousies  the  crew  divide. 

When  heath  rides  ghastly  on  the  foaming 
tide  ? 

When  round  the  miip  the  elements  con- 
spire. 

To  sink  ftt  whirlpools,  or  fo  whelm  in  fire ! 

N o 

The  ship  in  danger,  all  contention  ends. 
One  common  peril  makes  them  common 
friends  ; 

A ferfrous  warmth,  ami  emulation  glows. 

And  false  ambition  cannot  make  them  foes : 
Unaw'd  by  tempests,  unsubdu'd  by  fears. 
Through  raging  seas  the  watchful  pilot 
steers  ; 

The  chew  united  every  dapopr  brave, 

And  the  proud  vessel  nobly  steins  the 
wave  ! 

True  patriots  will  forego,  at  spelt  an 
hour, 

The  love  of  rule,  and  quenchless  thirst  of 
power : 

For  nivAL  parties  have  this  truth  confess'd. 
That  England  is  above  all  nations  Mess’d  ! 
Where  can  man  call,  but  near  the  B«i.risTi 
throne,* 

His  house  his  castle,  and  his  mind  ms 
own  ; 

Let  us  survey  each  prostrate  country  round, 
Where  else  can  freedom’s  sacred  t*gc  be 
found  ?' 

* The  author  has  taken  some  of  the  lines 
that  follow;  from  his  Appeal  to  the  Spirit  of  tb£ 
Land. 
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Prance,  drench'd  in  blood,  its  shadow 
sought  in  vain, 

Holland's  enslav’d,  and  trebly  shackled 
Spain  ! 

The  gallant  Swiss  for  ever  must  deplore 
Those  happy  scenes  that  bless’d  their  vales 
before ; 

"While  poor  Germania,  France,  in  fatal 
hour, 

Seduc.M  by  treason,  or  oppress’d  by  pow’r  ? 
And  left  to  plunder’d  Itai.V  alone 
Her  scoafion  scefire,  and  her  iron 

TH  RONE  ! 

Hut  could  the  Corsican  this  land  subdue, 
Their  chains  arc  light  to  those  he’d  forge  for 
you  ; 

Por  England’s  freedom,  wealth,  and 

ENVIED  STATE 

Are  the  great  objects  of  his  deadliest  hate. 
Then  let  the  spirit  op  the  isle  appear, 
Nerve  ev’ry  arm,  and  sharpen  ev’ry  spear  ; 
Let  civil  feuds — disgraceful  discord  1— end. 
And  ev'ry  Briton  be  Britannia’s  friend  ! 
To  TUBLIC  LOVE  let  PRIVATE  INTERESTS 

yieU, 

And  rich  and  roon  be  ready  for  the  field  ! 
In  strong  fraternal  bands  when  luarsliall’d 
there, 

Can  any  mail  of  England's  cause  despair? 
If  such  there  he,  let  fear  his  tongue  with- 
hold, 

Nor  damp  the  patriot  ardour  of  the  bolp  ; 
Let  him  remember,  to  Ins  lasting  shame, 

The  hour  of  danger  is  the  hour  of 
FAME  ! 

Our  native  free-born  spirit  is  not  broke — 
Britons  will  never  bear  the  Gallic 
yoke  ; 

Like  abject  slaves  endure  the  Tyrant’s  rod, 
Betray  their  country,  and  offend  their’ 
God. 

Perish  the  thought! — for  England  still 
shall  he 

Queen  of  the  isles!  and  Empress  of 
the  sea  ! 

And  though  degraded  kingdoms  round  her 
fall. 

Her  fame  shall  rise  superior  to  them  all  ; 

Till  Gaieia’s  tyrant  shall  with  anguish 
own, 

That  freedom  makes  impregnable  her 
throne! 

There  Britons  serve  the  monarch  they 
revere  ; 

While  nations  crouch  beneath  the  scourge 
they  fear — 

Let  him  then  trample  on  a world  of 

sea  ves, 

That  la  ND  DEFIES  IIIM  WHICH  COMMANDS 
THE  WAVES ! 


ODE  a la  GRANDE  BRETAGNE. 

I. 

/^LIO,  daigne  aux  sons  de  ma  lyre 
.Meier  tes  sublimes  accens; 

Daigne  animer  d’un  beau  delire 
li’eutbousiasii.e  que  je  st-iy, 


A la  vertu  je  rends  hommage 
En  ehantunt  re  mile  courage 
Que  rien  n’a  jamais  pu  dumpier. 
PuissG-ji-,  en  poignant  d'un  Auguste 
Le  regne  ilonssn  t etjqste, 

Apgrendre  aux  Ro i s a I’umter  ! 

II. 

Le  cruel  ange  de  la  guerre, 

Qtii  regie  Je  sort  ties  etats. 

Menage  d’embraser  la.  terre  ; 

- Du  foudre  j'e.iuens  les  t-elafs. 

Soule,  Albion,  dans  la  tern  pete, 

Elevanl  ta  superbe  sere, 

I ii  te  ns  de  ses  vatus  efforts. 
G6nereuse  dans  ta  puissance, 

'i’u  sais  hien  forcer  1’insoienee 

A s’allcr  cacher  dans  ses  ftorts. 

Tit. 

A ta  voix  partont  la  victoire, 

Frete  a couronner  la  valeur, 

Marche  sur  les  pas  de  la  gloire 
Fidelle  an  parti  de  i’honneiir. 

Tout  cede  a ton  bras  inir^pide 
Depuis  les  colonnps  d’Alride 
Jusques  aux  portes  du  Croissant. 
Neptune  en  sex  grottes  profondes 
Lasss  de  gouverner  les  ondes, 

Dans  tes  mams  remit  son  indent. 

iv. 

Que  vois-je?  un  heureux  fGnSraire 
Enfie  de  coupables  sprees, 
Provoquant'ta  juste  colere 

Par  laildirceur  de  ses 'forfaits  ? 

Tyraii  que  le  repos  irrile, 

11  veut  dispnter  au  me  rite 
Des  mers  1'empire  glorieux; 

Et  dans  sa  fureur  eflrfm^e 
Imiter,  nouveau  Salmonee, 

La  foudre  du  mail  re' des  Dieux| 

V. 

Sur  les  bords  limoneux  dn  Nile 

II  vole  arborer  sesdrapeaux. 

Combien  I’audace  est  inutile 

Devant  le  souveram  des  eaux  ! 
DfjaTes  vagues  ecumantes 
Enfantent  des  vdles  floitantes 

Qui  portent  la  mort  dans  leurs  fiancs  • 
D£ja  Nelson,  fils  de  Neptune,  t 

Conspirant  avec  la  fortune, 

Venge  Its  Atfncains  tremblans. 

VI. 

De  Duncan  !e  hardi  Batave 
Ne  peut  soutenir  les  regards; 

Cathcart  a vu  du  Seandinave 
Tomber  les  orgueilleux  reinparts, 

Dans  la  nouvelle . Troye  eu,cendre, 

Tel  qu’Aehille  atix  bords  du  Scamandre, 
I!  ne  sou-ilia  point  ses  lauriers. 

Pour  chatier  la  perfidie, 

Le  seal  amour  de  la  patrie 
Dirigea  ses  coups  meurtriers. 

ATI. 

0 ! pourquoi  fortune  bizarre 

En  nous  camblantde  tes  faveurs, 
Pourquoi- te  faire  un  jeu  barbare  , 

De  Jes  arroser  de  nos  pieurs  ? 
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An  milieu  ties  sables  arides 
lJrsivant  ties  hordes  parricides 
Alietcroinby,  dans  les  combats. 
Convert  de  sans  et  de  poussiere, 
Termine  s:t  belle  carrierc, 

^lt  njeuit  cn  Epaminonilas. 

VIII. 

J’ai  vti  pfrir  sur  son  tropheo 

Le  grand  vamqmnr  do  Trafalgar, 
l.Ynvie  a ses  pies  d Hi  nil  6 

J/honneur  accquipmtnaut  son  clear, 
M.uslors  (pie  la  Parqae  eu  luric 
Enlove  airs  vimix  de  leur  patric 
Ces  Iffiros  do  la  liberie  ; 

]>nrs  exploits  iront  dago  cq  Hge 
Jlappellor  co  noble  courage 
Qui  mono  a l’iiwnortaliib. 

IX. 

En  lijant  la  fidelle  histoire 
])e  taiitdo  glorietix  travail*, 
E’avenir  aura  peine  a croire 
_Aux  prndiges  de  tos  boros. 

Quel  peuple  on  sesdrsscins  plus  sage 
Slit  imeux  empmaudor  a l'orago, 


Armc  de  sa  seule  vertu  ? 

Quel  people  en  conibattant  lu  crime 
lit  voir  uuctBur  plus  rnagnaninie 
A l’enncini  qu’il  a caineu  ? 

3\Fonstrueux  enfant  de  la  liaine, 

Ligue  infanie  qu'un  bras  perron 
Forma  des  annoanx  de  la  cliaiue 
Doiit  gOuiit  deja  l*univors; 

Que  peux-tu  contre  la  puissance. 

D’un  prince  dont  la  bienfaisanre, 

Sait  fan  e aimer  sa  douce  loi  ? j 
N’est-il  pas  sur  de  la  victpiref 
Ami  de  la  solide  gloire, 

S'il  tombe,  du  muiusc’est  on  roi. 

Chelsea . CM*  TANCRX, 

***  Mr.  Mayn’E.  author  of  the  poem 
called  4<  Glasgow,”  lias  iu  the  press,  xitid  will 
publish  in  the  course  of  the  mouth,  44  l he 
Siller  Gun”  a poem  in  four  cantos;  ioundccl 
on  an  ancient  custom  ot  shooting  for  a silver 
gun,  first  «iivt*n  as  a prize  to  the  best  marks- 
man  amoiau  the  corporations  of  Dumfries. 
The  poem  will  be  illustrated  by  notes,  and  <* 
glossary* 
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BRURY  LANE,  May  3.  ~ A new 
opera,  called  “ Tut.  Jew  op 
' Mogadors,"  was  presented  for  the  first 
jithe ; the  characters  heiti^  thus  filled: 

gelim  (the  Prince) Mr.  Hon  and. 

Abdullah Air.  Raymond. 

11  assail Mr.  Kki  ly. 

Natfan  (the  Jew) ....Sir.  Douton. 

(Siriliau  Officer)  Mr.  Buaham. 

British  Officer Mr,  S sixth. 

Journey Mr.  Jnjms  tone. 

Tuhndy Mr.  Pkni.ly. 

SJelma  -Mrs.  Mountain. 

Eyra  Mrs.  Bi  and. 

iJijaiumora Signora  S ro  it  ace. 

Scene — Jfoguffiirc  and  Morocco, 

The  story  consists  of  the  mutual  love  of 
gelnn  and  Zeima,  ihe  former  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  of  Morocco,  and  the  latter  a 
native  of  Cyprus,  for  whom  the  prince  had 
entertained' an  curly  affection.  Alter  some 
common  incidents,  Zelma  suffers  shipwreck, 
and  . is  saved  and  protected  by  Giovanni, 
•who  lands  her  safely  in  Cyprus.  Zelina  is 
afterwards  captured  by  Abdallah,  who,  with 
Ins  crew  of  pirates,  makes  a descent  on 
Cyprus,  and  runs  away  with  Zelma.  On 
her  appearance  at  Morocco,  she  is  soon  dis- 
covered, and  commences  her  reign  over  the 
heart  of  Selim.  At  first  he  is  fearful  of 
irritating  his  lather,  Muley  Ismael,  the  then 
Emperor  of  Morocco;  but  lie  suddenly 


dying, Selim,  who  is  actuated  hy  humanity  and 
honour,  openly  espouses  Zelniu,  who  be  bo  me. 
the  partner  of  his  throne.  Anhthcr  part  ofthe 
siorv  consists  of  the  under  plot,  or  loves  < 1 
Rooney,  an  Irish  slave,  and  Manuuuri,  a 
Portuguese  captive,  bath  the  property  of 
Nadan  (the  Jew  of  Mogadore),  eminently 
conspicuous  for  benevolence,  and  whose 
immense  wealth  is  applied  by  him  to  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  and  forlorn.  Sensible 
of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  Pvooney,  his 
slave,  the  Jew  announces  lii*  intention  of 
not  only  setting  him  free,  but  of  making  him 
his  agent  or  factor  in  England.  Although 
Rooney  is  rejoiced  at  this  happy  change, 
yet  he  assures  his  kind  master,  that  lie  cannot 
leave  Africa  unless  he  yonsynty. to  release  his 
sweetheart  Mainraora  also.  Ihe  tender- 
hearted Jew  gratifies-  his  wishes;  when  they 
are  suddenly  interrupted  in  their  departure 
by  news  of  the  death  of  Muley,  the  o‘d 
emperor,  and  an  alarming  rebellion  among 
the  troops.  It  is  then  that  the  Jew  has  oppor- 
tunities of  professing  his  sentiments  ot  respect 
and  loyally  to  the  young  prince,  offering, 
if  wanted,  the  use  of  all  his  vast  wealth,  even 
to  the  very  last  farthing.  The  courage  and 
capacity  of  Selim,  however,  soon  surmount 
every  difficulty .Jthe  rebellion  is  extinguished, 
and  all  the  parties  are  made  happy. \ 

Of  such  materials  is  the  present  opera 
formed.  It  is  the  production  of  the 
able  pen  of  the  veteran  Cumberland, 
but  tar  beneath  his  former  eiferls 
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The  story  lacks  interest ; and  the 
dialogue  is  not  such  as  to  remove  the 
tedium  occasioned  by  that  circumstance. 
The  liberal  spirit  and  tender  sympathies 
pf  the  Jew  are  very  laudable,  and 
cannot  fail  of  affording  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  The  character  is  drawn  in 
a style  highly  flattering  to  a race  of  men 
shamefully  persecuted  by  the  Christian 
world;  and  for  this  second  effort  in 
favour  of  the  Hebrew  nation  (among 
whom  there  are,  as  in  other  classes  of 
society,  many  worthy  characters),  Mr. 
Cumberland  deserves  much  praise.  The 
language  of  the  piece  is  correct,  as 
might  be  expected  from  so  chaste  and 
elegant  a writer ; but  wants  a greater 
portiou  of  the  nerve  or  fire  which  we 
find  iu  most  of  his  former  compositions. 
It  is,  however,  a smooth  and  an  easy 
introduction  to  the  airs,  which  breathe 
'the  true  spirit  of  poetry. 

The  performers  acquitted  themselves 
it  their  best  manner.  Braham  was  in 
excellent  voice,  and  encored  in  almost 
every  song.  Dowton’s  Jew  was  very 
happily  delineated;  and  Johnstone’s 
Irish  slave  humorously  drawn,  and 
admirably  filled  up  by  that  unrivalled 
actor  in  Irish  characters.  Holland’s 
Selim  was  spirited  and  dignified;  and 
Raymond's  vociferous  sty  fe  heightened 
the  brutality  of  the  pirate  of  Barbary. 
Pen  ley  made  much  of  the  little  Jew 
character  committed  to  his  care;  and 
Smith  displayed  bis  powerful  voice  in  a 
song  allotted  to  him.  Mrs.  Mountain 
sung  delightfully ; little  Bland  warbled 
her  airs  with  great  applause;  autl 
Storage  was  arch  and  lively. 


The  music  in  many  parts  reflects 
honour  on  the  composer ; though  we 
think  there  might  have  been  more 
variety. 

The  opera  was  given  out  for  a second 
representation,  but  not  with  unanimous 
approbation;  and  it  has  been  since 
several  times  repeated,  but  coolly  re- 
ceived. 

Covent  Garden,  May  3.  The  play 
of  bonduca , altered  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  by  Mr.  Cclmau,  was 
revived  for  Mr.  Cooke’s  benefit,  who 
performed  the  part  of  Caratach.  It 
was  afterwards  repeated  once  or  twice  ; 
but,  though  near  a thousand  pounds 
had  been  liberally  expended  by  the 
managers  in  scenery,  dresses,  and  deco- 
rations, to  give  it  eclat,  it  drew  very 
thin  audiences.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
fared  better,  had  it  been  brought  for- 
ward in  the  winter. 

Co  vent  Garden,  May  IS.  After 
the  tragedy  of  King  Lear , for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  was 
produced,  for  the  first  time,  a little 
interlude  of  one  act,  called  “ The  1)ay 
after  the  Wedding;  or  A Wife's 
First  Lesson." 

The  story  is  the  taming  of  a terma- 
gan'  ; but  it  differs  from  the  table 
of  Catherine  and  Petruchio  in  this  part 
ticular,  that  Petruchio  breaks  the  spirit 
of  his  w ife  entirely  by  violcuce  ; where- 
as the  hero  of  this  piece  effects  the 
reformation  chiefly  by  working  on  his. 
bride’s  feelings. 

The  dialogue  is  lively,  the  mpral 
good ; and  the  piece  was  very  well 
received. 
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march  21. 

tTMJE  Lord  Chancellor  presented  a bill 
-*  touching  the  adiiiinistripioii  of  justice 
in  Scotland,  and  appeals  to  thq  House  of 
Lords. — Read  a first  time,  qud  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Lord'  Auckland  presented  a petition  from 
Manchester  against  the  Orders  in  Council. — 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

On  the  motion  for  the  secqnd  reading  of 
the  Orders  m Council  bill,  a long  conversa- 
tioB  ensued  ; in  which  the  measure  was  sup- 


ported by  Loyds  Bathurst,  Redesdale,  and 
Hawkesbury  ; and  opposed  by  Lords  Selkirk, 
King,  Auckland,  Grenville,  Sidmouth,  and 
Lauderdale. ' 

On  a division,  the  numbers  were — Con. 
tents,  58;  Proxies,  53;  Tot^l,  116:  Non- 
contents,  27;  Proxies,  32;  Total,  59 — Ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  bill,  57. 

2 y.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  brought  for- 
ward his  promised  motion  on  the  commercial 
policy-  ot  the  Orders  in  Council.  He  was 
wholly  at  a loss  ta  conceive  what  benefit 
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rtmld  possibly  be  derived  from  tliem.  Neu- 
tral trade  roiglit  ultimately  be  destroyed,  but 
still  our  own  commerce  must  be  deeply  and 
seriously  injured,  if  not  totally  ruined.  His 
lordship  moved  a number  of  resolutions  de- 
claratory of  the  commercial  impolicy  of  the 
measure. 

In  this  opinion  he  was  supported  by  Lords 
King,  Auckland,  Holland,  and  Grenville; 
and°opposed  by  Lari  Bathurst  and  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  who  vindicated  the  Orders  in 
Council,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  ren- 
dered necessary,  on  a principle  of  retaliation. 

On  the  question  being  put  on  the  first 
resolution,  it  was  negatived  by  a majority 
of  35,  the  numbers  being — Contents,  21  ; 
Non  -contents,  5ft. 

23.  A division  took  place  on  the  question, 
that  the  House  do  now  resolve  into  a commit- 
tee on  the  Orders  in  Comic'll  .bill,  Earl  Spen- 
cer moving,  that  the  word  “ Tuesday”  be  in- 
serted.— -The  numbers  were  47  to  18. — The 
House  went  into  the  committee,  and  the  re- 
port was  received. 

24.  The  Orders  in  Council  Bill  went 
through  a committee. — To  be  read  a third 
time  on  Friday. 

25.  The  Earl  ofLauderdale  presented  three 
motions,  as  to  the  renewing  of  patents,  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  on  Tuesday,  that  they  be 
made  standing  orders. 

On  the  motion  Cor  the  third  reading  of  the 
Orders  in  Council  bill,  a number  of  amend- 
ments were  proposed  and  negatived. — On  a 
motion  for  extending  the  period  for  bringing 
actions  against  those  acting  under  the  Orders 
in  Council,  a division  took  place — 19  lor  the 
amendment,  25  against  it.  The  hill  was  then 
read  a third  time,  and  passed. 

28.  Mr.  Brougham  washeard  in  support  of 
the  petitions  against  the  Orders  in  Council. 
Several  gentlemen  were  afterwards  examined 
to  prove  the  assertions  in  tbese.petitions. 

29  Lord  Holland  calk’d  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  line  of  policy  adopted 
hy  ministers,  under  the  Orders  in  Council, 
towards  neutral  powers ; a term,  in  fact, 
which  now  meant  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, Alter  pointing  out  the  advantages  to 
-arise  from  conciliatory  measures  toward  that 
Country,  he  shewed  that  those  adopted  hy 
ministers  utterly  forbade  this  pleasing  pro- 
spect, and  threatened  us  with  a war  with  that 
power,  from  whose  increasing  prosperity  we 
inight  otherwise  derive  the  most  solid  bene- 
fits. Hi*  lordship  concluded  by  moving  a 
string  of  resolutions  on  thissubject ; in  which 
he  was  supported  by  Lords  Auckland,  Darn- 
ley,  Lauderdale,  and  Grenville  ; and  op- 
posed by  Lords  Westmorland,  Mtdgrave,  and 
Hawkesbury. — On  a division,  the  numbers 
were,  Contents,  25;  Non-contents,  53;  Ma- 
jority, 28. 

31.  Evidence  was  adduced  in  support  of 
the  "petitions  against  the  Orders  in  Council. 

Aran.  1.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  presented 
« peuuoM  front  the  corporation  of  London 


against  the  granting  of  offices  in  reversion, 
observing,  that  the  petition  had  been  agreed 
to  unanimously  at  one  of  the  fullest  meetings 
of  the  common  council  ever  known. — Or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

4.  Farther  evidence  was  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  petitions  against  the  Orders  in 
Council. 

Lord  Holland  presented  it  petition  from 
Mr.  de  Testat,  merchant,  London,  against 
the  Jesuit’s  Bark  bill. 

5.  Lord  Rvdesdale  brought  in  a bill  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  money  arisingfrom 
the  sale  of  bankrupts’  estate,,  and  for  amend- 
ing the  bankrupt  laws. — Read  a first  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  (lie  motion  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  lord 
president  and  the  two.  senior  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  were  directed  to 
deliver  in  their  answers  in  writing,  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  the  questions  put  to  *hem 
last  year,  in  relation  to  the  proposed  bill  for 
the  better  administration  of  justice  in  Scot- 
land. 

6.  Til  a committee  on  the  petitions  against 
the  Ordersin  Council,  Mr.  Brougham  summed 
up  the  evidence  in  a masterly  speech  of  up- 
wards of  two  hours. 

The  House  having  resumed,  Lord  Gren- 
ville gave  notice  of  bis  intention  to  move,  on 
an  early  day,  between  the  5tli  and  10th  of 
May,  an  address  to  Ins  Majesty,  praying 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  re- 
voke the  Orders  in  Council.  . 

7.  Council  and  evidence  were  heard  for 
Mr.  de  Testat,  against  the  Jesuit's  Bark 
Prohibition  bill.  It  appeared,  that  the 
petitioner  had  in  his  possession  1,000,000 
pounds  of  this  article,  sufficient  for  10  years 
consumption  of  this  country.  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  petitioner’s  counsel,  asked  till  to-morrow 
to  sum  up;  which  was  objected  to,  and 
negatived  ou  a division,  the  numbers  being 
18  and  32.  Mr.  Campbell  then  shortly 
stated  the  petitioner’s  case. 

A long  discussion,  which  lasted  till  two 
in  the  morning,  then  look  place  on  the 
qviestion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill; 
which  was  supported  hy  Lords  Bathurst, 
Barringdon,  Westmorland,  Mulgrave,  Redes- 
diile,  Hawkesbury,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor.; 
and  opposed  by  lairds  Erskine,  A I her  marie, 
laiuderdalc,  Holland,  Grenville,  and  Rosslvn. 
On  a division  the  numbers  were,  Contents 
56,  Proxies  54 — 100.  Non-contents  22, 

Proxies-,  22 — 44.  Majority  66. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  bill,  Lori 
Grenville  moved  a clause  for  indemnifying 
those  who  might  suffer  by  the  bill,  which  Was 
negatived  without  a division,  when  the  bill 
was  passed. 

8.  After  a few  words  from  the  Lori 
Chancellor,  Lords  Grenville,  Melville,  and 
Lauderdale,  the  bill  touching  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  Scotland  was  read  a 2d 
time,  and  committed  for  Thesday. 

A long  debate  took  plage  on  the  question. 
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<for  the  3d  rending  of  the  Cotton  Wool  Prohi- 
bition bill;  I .orris  Bathurst,  Re'esdale,  and 
Hawkcshurj  snppor'ed  the  measure;  and 
J.ords  St.  John,  Auckland,  Lauderdale, 
Darntey , and  Grenville  opposed  it,  when  the 
House  divided  : Contents  44— Non-contents 
JO — Majority  53 . 

Lord  Lauderdale  moved  an  amendment 
to  this  effect,  “ that  when  licenses  are  to  be 
granted  lor  the  exportation  of  cotton  wool 
tinder  the  bill,  the  names  of  the  persons 
rpplyiug  for  such  licenses  should  he  put  into 
a glass  in  presence  of  the  applications,  and 
the  licenses  he  granted  to  those  whose  names 
should  he  first  drawn. 

Lord  Bathurst  saw  no  necessity  for  the 
fchicndment,  which  was  negatived  without 
a division.  The  bill  was  then  passed. 

11.  Lord  Grenville  presented  a petition  from 
the  fmdy  of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland, 
pra  ring  to  he  relieved  from  the  disabilities 
tinder  which  they  laboured,  and  to  he 
admitted  to  a lull  participation  of  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  b'y  their  protestant  fellow-sub- 
jects. Some  ol  the  signatures  tbthe  petition, 
his  lordship  understood,  were  not  in  the  hand 
"writing  pi  the  persons  whose  names  it  bore, 
tut  had  been  signed  by  commission.  Should 
shis  circumstance  appear  to  he  such  an  infor- 
mality, as  to  prevent  the  petition  from  being 
received,  he  should  withdraw  all  the  names 
so  signed,  and  leave  only  the  2000  which 
stood  first.  It  was  Ins  intention  to  move  that 
she  petition  be  taken  into  consideration  on 
the  loth  May  next. 

Lord  Moiia,  while  he  professed  himself  to 
have  always  been  a zealous  and  anxious 
friend  to  the  object  of  the  petition,  could  not 
forbear  regretting  that  the  petitioners  should 
have  come  forward  at  present,  after  the 
recent  discussion  which  their  case  had  under- 
gone. 

HOUSE  OF 

M.vnrif  15. 

TV?  R.  Parnell  moved  tor  an  account  of  the 
1 x pence  of  the  government  express  to 
Dublin,  u itli  a view  to  prevent  the  partial  dis- 
position ot  the  public  papers  from  hence  to  a 
particular  journal  there,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the.  oilier  periodical  publications  in  that 
city. 

Sir  A Wellesley  stated  the  expence  at  201. 
a day. 

The  accounts  were  ordered. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  the  Oude  charges 
was  resumed  : 

Sir  T.  Turton  took  a comprehensive  view 
ot  the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  of  the 
various  arguments  urged  in  its  defence  ; and 
contended,  that  how  eve.  r highly  lie  estimated 
the  private  character  of  the  noble  marquis, 
fe  thought,  that  m regard  to  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  he  had  acled  with  the  most  ti.i grant 
and  unwarranted  injustice, 

Mr.  Al.  Wellesley,  and  Mr.  S.  Lushington, 
Lord  Casllereagh,  S.r  J.  Aitslmlher,  Jaird 
Temple,  and  Mr.  A onus  .approved  the  con- 


The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  \rrge  the  infor. 
mality  under  which  the.  petition  laboured  a* 
a bar  to  its  being  received. 

It  was  accordingly  ordered  to  be  laid 
on  the  table,  and  the  lords  to  be  summoned 
lor  its  consideration  on  the  1 3th  May. 

The  Orders  in  Council  Indemnity  hill  wai 
read  a third  time  and  passed. 

12.  The  second  reading  of  the  Indict- 
ments bill,  was  fixed  for  the  ifith  May. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  presented  a 
petition  from  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  against  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
catholics. 

After  a few  words  from  Lord  Auckland, 
who  regretted  that  the  question  was  again 
brought  forward,  after  it  had  been  so  recent- 
ly dispostd  of,  and  from  Lord  Holland  in 
support  of  the  right,  and  Lord  1 law  keshury 
against  it,  the  petition  of  liie  corporation  was 
ordered  to  he  on  the  table. 

The  Reversion  bill  being  brought  up  from 
the  Commons,  F.arl  Moira  repeated  bis  objec- 
tions to  it.  He  admitted  that  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  granting  reversions  ivuA 
originally  improper  ; hut  having  existed  lor 
three  hundred  years,  and  so  many  officii 
being  at  present  held  in  reversion,  fo  tie  up 
the  hands  of  his  Majesty  all  at  once  from  the 
exercise  of  this  right,  would  ! e to  dt  prive 
him  entirely,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  of 
the  power  ot  rewarding  meritorious  services. 

13.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Sidinoutli, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Danish  slops  detained  by  order  of  the  British 
government  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  I e made  out  forthwith. 

If.  J lie  royal  assent  was  giverf  by  com- 
mission to  the  hills  which  have  lately  passed 
through  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament* 
AJjourued  till  the  28th  instant. 

COMMONS. 

duct  of  Lord  Wellesley,  considering  it 
necessary  to  our  own  safety,  and  ultimately 
beneficial  to  the  Nabob. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  R.  Thornton  main- 
tained a contrary  opinion,  and  entered  into 
minute  details  in  its  support.  T hey  stated, 
that  although  the  revenue-  of  the  company 
had  increased  under  the  Marquis’s  adminis- 
tration from  7 to  3.5  millions  sterling  an- 
nually, the  debts  of  the  Company  had, 
within  the  same  period,  risen  from  10  to  30 
millions. 

l ord  Custlereagh  observed,  that  the  Com- 
pany had  at  present  (39,000  men  for  the 
defence  of  Bengal,  ami  640,000  in  the  Doua, 
or  oiFlhc  Ganges. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  INI r.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Bid- 
dnlph,  and  others,  took  part  in  the  debate, 
which  continued  till  7 o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; when  the  House  divided — For  Lord 
Folkestone’s  motion  of  censure  on  the. "Mar- 
quis Wellesley  31 — against i.t  332 — Majority 
151. 

Sir  J,  Austruther  then  moved,  44  That  it 
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Appears  to  this  House,  that  Marquis  Welles- 
ley, in  the  aftaniremehts  which  he  made  in 
the  province  of  Oitde,  was  actuated  by  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  country, 
and  by  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  the 
safety,  interests,  and  prosperity  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  in  India.” 

On  this  the  House  divided — Ayes  180 — 
Noes  29 — Majority  in  favour  of  the  Marquis, 
151. 

16.  The  Malton  Committee  declared  the 
election  of  Lord  deadly  void. 

The  House,  in  a Committee  of  Supply, 
voted  1,100,0001.  (100,0001.  having  been 
paid  out  of  the  surplus  of  last  year)  to  make 
good  the  promised  subsidy  to  Sweden. 

The  Bark  bill,  after  a short  and  acrimoni- 
ous debate,  went  through  a committee,  utter 
a division  of'92  against  29. 

Mr.  Tierney  having  complained  of  irre- 
gular conversation  in  that  House,  and  stated 
his  intention  to  make  the  complaint  the 
object  of  a specific  motion  at  some  tuluro 
period,  the  Spcnkir  addressed  the  House  in 
the  refutation  of  the  charge  of  partiality. 

Mr.  Canning  afterwards  moved  a vote 
of  approbation  ol  the  upright,  able,  and  im- 
partial conduct  of  Mr.  Abbot  in  the  chair  ; 
and  it  was  carried  with  the  solitary  negative 
otlMr.  Tierney. 

17.  A petition,  signed  by  34  merchants 
•f  London,  in  favour  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
eil,  was  presented  by  air  C.  Price;  which, 
after  some  comments  from  Messrs.  Whit- 
bread, Tierney,  Punsonby,  &.C.  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Sumner  moved  that  the  reports  of  the 
grand  jury,  who  in  February  examined  Cold 
Bath  prison,  as  also  a report  of  a committee 
of  the  magistrates  of  tlio  county  on  the  same 
subject,  should  be  relerred  to  a commission 
appointed  by  government,  to  inquire  into  the 
petition  complaining  of  abuses  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  gaol. 

Sir  F.  Burdett,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  others, 
objected  to  that  mode  of  procedure;  but  the 
motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  moved  that  the  peti- 
tions he  had  presented  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  that  House,  to  examine 
and  report  thereon. 

Mr.  Perceval  thought  the  inquiry'  should 
rest  with  government,  and  opposed  tl;e  mo- 
tion ; which,  on  a division,  was  negatived  by 
a majority  of  25 — the  Ayes  being  50 — Noes 
75.  1 ... 

The  proposition  for  exchanging  lists  in  the 
Sussex  election  was  negatived  by  a majority 
of  24. 

18.  Colonel  Stanley  presented  a petition 
from  Manchester,  having,  it  was  stated, 
50,000  signatures. 

The  Peruvian  Bark  Prohibition  bill,  after  a 
division  of  73  to  30,  was  read  a third  tune 
and  passed. 

The  Irish  Corn  Expiring  Laws  bill  was 
likewise  passed. 

Counsel  heard  in  support  of  the  London* 
■ Purop.  Mag.  l oL  Llll.  May,  1608, 


Liverpool,  and  Manchester  petitions  against 
the  Orders  in  Council;  and  Messrs.  Palmer, 
Glenning,  and  Bell  were  examined  in 
supuorl  of  the  allegations  contained  in  them. 
— The  further  examination  was  deferred 
till  Tuesday. 

®t.  The.  Savov-Bridge  and  the  Vanxhall. 
Bridge  lulls  were  read  a first  time. — V 
petition  was  presented  against  the  latter 
by  Earl  Spencer. 

Mr.  Baring,  alluding  to  what  had  fallen 
from  Mr.  Rose  on  a former  night,  that  the 
export  trade  Of  this  country  had  increased, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  by  the  Orders 
in  Council,  moved,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining tins  fact,  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
House  an  account  of  the  real  value  of 
all  merchandise  exported  from  Great  Britain 
from  the  10th  .of  October,  1807,  to  15th 
March,  1808,  distinguishing  the  port  from 
whence  exported,  and  the  Hag  employed. 

Mr.  Rose  denied  that  lie  had  said  the 
exports  had  increased.  lie  had  only  said 
they  were  greater  in  the  nine  weeks  prior  to 
the  issuing  of  the  Orders  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding nine  weeks  of  the  preceding  year, 
lie  had  no  objection  to  the  morion  ; but  sub- 
mitted, that  specifying  the  (lags  would  pro- 
duce an  unnecessary  disclosure. 

After  some  conversation  between  Messrs. 
Rose,  Baring,  Whitbread,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  motion,  with  the 
omission  proposed  by  Mr.  Rose,  was  agreed 
to. 

Lord  Mahon  presented  a petition  From  the 
town  of  Kingsiyn-on-Wuli  against  the  Orders 
in  Council. 

The  House, in  a committee  dCsnpply,  voted 
1,400,0001.  for  pay  ing  otf  Exchequer  bills  u> 
the  year  1808. 

Mr.  Huskissott  brought  in  a bill  for  ren- 
dering valid  certain  Oiders  in  Council. 
Read  a first  lime. 

Mr.  Sharp  brought  forward  a motion  for  a. 
censure  on  ministers  on  account  of  the  attack 
on  Copenhagen  ; in  which  he  adduced  the 
various  reasons  of  natural  and  national  jus- 
tice, of  good  faith,  and  of  sound  policy, 
which  have  already  been  so  ably  urged 
against  that  measure. 

He  was  supported  in  his  argtimeuts  by 
Messrs.  Ord,  J.  Abercrombie,  Fitzgerald, 
Whitbread.  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  Lord  U. 
Betty ; and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Wortley, 
Porchester,  Lord  G.  L.  Gower, the  Secretary 
at  War,  Mr.  Croker,  and  Mr.  Canning;  the 
first  of  whom  concluded  with  moving  a reso- 
lution, by  which  the  House  highly  approved 
• * of  the  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
adopted  by  his  Majesty’s  ministers  fur  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  Danish  navy  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.”  On 
the  original  motion  the  House  divided— 
Ayes  c+ — Noes  224 — majority  against  the 
vote  of  censure  160. — On  the  vote  ol  appro- 
bation, Ayes  216— Noes  61— majority  in 
favour  of  ministers,  155. 

22.  The  Westminster  election  petition 
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was  to  have  been  ballofted  for  ; but  neither 
counsel  nor  agent  appearing  for  Mr.  Sheridan, 
the  petitioner,  the  order  was  of  course  dis- 
charged. 

Sir  C.  Pole,  after  stating  the  commission  of 
King  William  in  favour  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  the  clause  in  the  charter  granted 
by  his  present  Majesty,  stipulating  that  no 
officers  should  be  employed  about  the  hos- 
pital, unless  they  were  seafaring  men, -or  men 
who  had  been  disabled  in  the  service,  moved 
an  address  to  his  Majesty,  declaratory  of 
the  stipulations  ill  the  charter  ; and  of  the 
system  of  deviation  from  the  rule  there-laid 
down  : and  beseeching  his  Majesty,  to  order 
that  the  charter  should,  in  future,  be  strictly 
acted  up  to. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  approved 
of  the  intention  of  the  lion,  member,  but 
doubted  of  the  adequacy  of  the  proposition 
now  made  to  secure  the  ends  in  view.  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  first  resolution, 
declaratory  of  the  fact ; but  thought  that  the 
specifying  the  offices  which  might  be  except- 
' cd  from  the  general  rule,  instead  ol  diminish- 
ing the  utility  of  the  measure  proposed, 
would  prevent  too  groat  a laxity  ( as  in  times 
past)  from  taking  place.  He  therefore 
moved  that  the  offices  of  surveyor,  auditor, 
organist,  and  brewer,  be  excepted  from  the 
general  rule  ; that  wi'h  these  exceptions  no 
landsmen  be  competent  to  hold  a situation  in 
Greenwich  Hospital,  unless,  after  previous 
advertisement,  no  seamen  properly  qualified 
should  offer;  and  that  an  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  praying  him  to  alter 
the  charter  accordingly.  This  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

S3.’  A petition  was  presented  from  the 
Watermen's  Company  against  the  bill  for 
a bridge  at  the  Savoy. 

In  a Committee  of  Supply,  there  were 
granted  for  the  barrack  department  579,0001. 
For  the  same,  for  arrears  of  former  years, 
23,0001.  Commissariat,  625,0001.  For  sums 
issued  from  the  civil  list,  and  not  made  good 
by  Parliament,  27,8381. 

After  a long  discussion,  a bill  was  brought 
in  for  improving  the  police  ot  the  city  of 
Dublin. 

Colonel  Longfield  presented  a petition 
from  Cork  against  the  Orders  in  Council. 
Ordered  to  Jie  on  the  table. — Farther 
evidence  was  adduced  in  the  petitions 
against  the  Orders  in  Council. 

24.  The  Speaker  informed  the  House, 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  having  failed  to  attend 
either  by  himself  or  his  agents  to  prosecute 
his  petition  against  the  Westminster  return, 
lie  had  certified  the  default  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  that  the  recognizances  might  be 
estreated. 

The  sitting  members  for  Bridgewater 
were  declared  duly  elected. 

A petition  was  presented  from  the  commis- 
sioners of  sewers  against  the  Savoy  budge 
bill. 


A petition  was  presented  from  E.  Cart- 
wright, D.  D.  praying  remuneration  for 
some  improvement  in  the  cotton  spinning 
machinery. 

Evidence  was  heard  on  the  petitions 
against  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  being 
concluded  so  far  as  the  petitioners  are  con- 
cerned, the  chairman  reported  progress,  and 
obtained  leave  to  sit  again  on  Tuesday. 

25.  Lord  Binning  complained  of  certain 
statements  in  the  public  prints  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  sugar  committee,  whereas  at 
this  moment  no  member  of  that  committee 
could  judge  what  the  ultimate  decision  might 
be.  If  such  circumstance  again  occurred, 
be  should  bring  it  before  the  House. 

The  Attorney  General  brought  in  a bill  to 
amend  the  art  of  the  26th  of  the  king, 
touching  informations  and  indictments  filed  in 
England  against  persons  resident  in  Scotland, 
&c.  also  cc'.icerning  the  transfer  of  bail  bonds. 
Head  a first  time. 

28.  Mr.  Alderman  Shaw  brought  in  bills 
to  improve  Smithfield  market,  and  for  the 
better  recovering  of  small  debts  in  the  city  of 
London. 

Mr.  Byng  brought  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Luke’s  poor  bill. 

Mr.  Mellish  brought  in  bills  for  preventing 
the  damaging  of  raw  hides  and  skins,  and  for 
regulating  the  baking  of  bread  in  London, 
Westminster,  Are. 

The  sheriffs  of  London  presented  a petition 
from  the  Lord  Mayor,  &ec.  of  the  city, 
as  conservators  of  the  river  Thames,  against 
the  Savoy  bridge  bill. 

Air.  Bankes  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  prevent,  for  a time  to  be  limited,  the 
granting  of  offices  in  reversion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  suggest- 
ed certain  clauses  which, in  his  opinion,  would 
rentove  the  objections  to  the  inoasare. 

A number  of  memb’ers  supported  Air. 
Bankes’s  idea,  and  leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  the  bill. 

On  the  motion  of  Air.  S.  Barnard,  a 
committee,  was  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
evils  arising  from  lotteries. 

£9.  Lord  Folkst-one,  after  professing  him- 
self to  have  been  one  of  those  who  originally 
approved  of  the  expedition  against  Copen- 
hagen, but  whose  opinion  had  since  been 
greatly  shaken  by  the  frivolous  manner  in 
which  ministers  defended . their  conduct  on 
that  occasion,  concluded  by  moving  an 
address  to  his  Majesty  ; the  principal  pur- 
port of  which  was  to  beseech  his  Majesty  to 
give  directions  for  keeping  the  Danish  fleet 
in  such  repair  as  to  render  rts  restoration  pos- 
sible, when  it  could  take  place  consistently 
with  the  security  of  these  kingdoms;  and  to 
declare  hi3  intention  of  doing  so. 

Alessrs.  Brand,  Wilberforce,  H.  Brown, 
Tracey,  Babington,  Bathurst,  and  Sir  J-  Hall 
supported  the  address  on  general  principles 
of  justice;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  itNvas 
oppssid  -by-'  Mes*rs,  Tkoraten,  Simeon,  Ste- 
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vens  and  Sir  T.  Turton,  as  unnecessary. 
On  a division,  the  numbers  were— Ayes  44, 
Noes  105 — majority  61. 

30.  Mr.  Mellish  presented  petitions  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Wandsworth  and  others, 
against  the  Vauxitail  bridge  bill. 

Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  S.  Bourne  were  declared 
duly  elected  for  Christchurch,  and  the  peti- 
tions against  them  were  declared  frivolous 
end  vexatious. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  allowances  to  be  made  to  subaltern 
officers  of  militia  in  time  ot  peace. 

31.  Mr.  Bankes  brought  in  the  Offices  in 
Reversion  Prohibition  bill.  Head  a first 
time. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  brought  forward  a 
motion  for  compensation  to  the  Nabob  of 
Oude.  After  pointing  out  the  exactions, 
privations,  frauds,  and  injustice  practised  on 
that  prince, his  lordship  concluded  by  moving 
resolutions  ; the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
the  British  government  was  bound  in  honour 
to  reconsider  and  revise  the  treaty  of  1801, 
with  the  view  to  an  arrangement  more 
favourable  to  the  Nabob. 

The  resolutions  were  supported  by  Messrs. 
Martin,  Thornton,  and  Howarth  ; and  op- 
posed by  Mr.  R.  Dundas,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  the  question  had  been  already' 
decided.  The  House  divided.  Ayes  20— 
Noes  80 — Majority  against  the  resolutions 
60. 

Afrit.  1.  The  sheritF of  London  present- 
ed petitions  against  the.  Vauxliall  bridge  bill, 
and  against  the  granting  of  Offices  in 
Reversion. 

The  chairman  of  the  Sussex  election  com- 
mittee declared  Mr.  Fuller  duly  elected. 

The  Reversion  bill  was  read  a second 
time,  committed  for  Tuesday,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. — In  a committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposed  resolutions  for  taking  the  game 
duties  out  of  the  stamp-office  department, 
and  collecting  them  with  the  assessed  taxes  ; 
and  that  snipes  and  woodcocks  should  in 
future  be  considered  as  game;  also  for  con- 
solidating the  10  per  cent  duty  on  the 
assessed  taxes  imposed  in  the  year  1806 
with  the  rest  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  adding 
two  per  cent,  on  the  whole  ; which  by  drop- 
ping the  fractional  part  when  low,  and  taking 
it  when  it  approached  the  integer,  would 
produce  107,0001.  Agreed  to.— Report  on 
Monday. 

A variety  of  sums  were  voted  for  the 
military  canal  and  civil  list  expences. 

In  a committee  on  the  petitions  against  the 
Orders  in  Council,  Sir.  Brougham  summed 
tip  the  evidence  in  an  able  and  elegant 
speech  of  three  hours  ; when  the  Chancellor 
ot  the  Exchequer  wishing  farther  evidence, 
the  House  resumed,  and  the  chairman  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  again  on  Monday. 

4.  Mr.  H.  Wellesley  alluded  to  a gross 
misrepresentation  of  a.  speech  uf  an  honour- 


able member  of  that  House  (Mr.  R.  Thorn- 
ton), as  applicalxle  to  the  conduct  of  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  which  appeared  in  a morning 
paper,  called  The  Times. 

Mr.  R.  Thornton  concurred  in  stating,  that 
bis  speech  had  been  misrepresented  ; but  no 
motion  being  grounded  on  the  charge,  the 
matter  dropped. 

Mr.  C.\V.  Wynne  moved, that  the  minutes 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  try  the  merits 
of  the  Sussex  election  petition  be  laid  before 
the  House  ; it  being  bis  intention  to  ground 
<)n  them  a motion  for  altering  the  standing 
order  of  the  House  as  to  the  exchanging 
of  lists. 

In  this  motion  he  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Tierney,  Lord  Temple,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  ; 
and  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Sir  T.  Turton,  Mr,  Graham,  &c. 
On  a division,  Ayes,  29;  Noes,  56 ; Majo- 
rity, 27. 

Mr.  Biddnlph  moved  that  Mr.  Wharton, 
having  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  waysandi  means,  should  be  excused 
from  farther  attendance  as  a member  Ot  the 
committee  of  finance;  and  that  the  name  of 
the  Hon.  R.  W.  Ward  be  added  to  that  com- 
mittee in  his  stead. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr. 
II.  Brown  opposed  the  motion;  and  Mr. 
Whitbread  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  supported  it. 
On  a division,  the  motiou  vva,s  negatived, 
Ayes,  21 ; Noes,  70. 

In  a committee  on  the  petitions  against  the 
Orders  in  Council,  evidence  was  heard  iu 
support  of  those  Orders.  To  be  further  pro- 
ceeded in  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Sumner  presented  a petition,  most 
numerously  signed  by  the.  inhabitants  of 
the  Strand,  iu  favour  of  the  Savoy  Bridge 
bill. 

Mr.  Rose  presented  a petition  from  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  tor  their  an- 
nual grant. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  it 
to  be  Ins  intention,  that  not  snipes  and  wood- 
cocks alone,  but  likewise  rabbits  out  ot  war- 
ren, should  be  subject  to  the  game  laws. 

Mr.  Caicrait  asked,  if  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  comprehend  sparrows  and  blackbirds 
also  ; or  if  persons  were  to  be  permitted  to 
shoot  at  all  without  taking  out  a license  ? 

6.  Sir  F.  Burdett  presented  a petition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  lire  united  parishes  ot  St. 
Margaret  and  St.  Johu,  in  lav  our  of  the 
Vauxhall  Bridge  hill. 

Mr.  Huskisson  stated,  that  the  surplus  on 
the  consolidated  fund  lor  the  former  year 
had  been  3,500,0001.  which  was  thought  a 
great  increase.  The  surplus  for  the  last  year, 
however,  was  no  less  than  4,500,0001.  and 
the  surplus  for  the  quarter  now  ending  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  for 
the  former  year  by  600,0001.  He  then 
moved  for  an  account  ot  the  surplus  ot  the 
consolidated  fund  for  the  year  ending  5tb 
April,  1308.  Ordered. 
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7.  Mr.  Biddulph  and  Mr.  Tierney  objected 
to  the  Assessed  Tuxes  bil!,»on  the  ground 
that  no  new  taxes  liad  been  voted  ; but  that 
this  hill  imposed  them, {while  it  professed  only 
to  he  a bill  of  regulation. 

The  bill  was  read  a 2d  time,  and  ordered 
to  be  committed  for  Monday,  with  an  under- 
standing, that  it  was  to  be  printed,  and  not 
carried  farther  till  after  the  recess. 

The  House  went  into  a committee  on  the 
bill  for  preventing  the  granting  of  offices  in 
reversion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  aban- 
doned the  amendments  of  which  he  had 
formerly,  given  notice. 

A long  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Air. 
Whitbread  stated  it  to  be  his  intention  to 
move,  in  some  after  stage,  that  the  bill  be  re- 
stored to  its  former  efficient  shape,  in  being 
for  an  unlimited,  instead  of  a limited  period 
of  existence.  An  amendment  was  inserted 
in  the  preamble  of  tha  bill ; stating  that  the 
measure  was  adopted  with  a view  to  promote 
or  encourage  an  important  inquiry  which 
wis  now  making  by  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  by  another  amendment,  the  word  “ sus- 
pending” was  substituted  for  prohibiting  the 
granting  of  offices  in  reversion.  The  Report 
to  be  received  to-morrow. 

The  Pauper  and  Criminal  Lunatics  bill 
was  brought  in,  read  a first  and  second  time, 
committed,  reported,  and  the  report  ordered 
to  be  farther  considered  on  Tuesday  the  10th 
May,  and  to  be  printed. 

8.  The  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  he 
had  received  a iettrr  from  Admiral  Stirling, 
acknowledging  the  communication  to  him  of 
the  thanks  of  that  House  for  the  capture  of 
Monte  Vij^eo. 

A new  writ  was  ordered  for  the  county  of 
Sutherland,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  W.  Dundas. 

la  a committee  of  supply,  a variety  of 
sums  were  voted  ; and  amongst  others  the 
sum  of  30,0001.  for  buildings  connected  with 
the  Naval  Asylum,  was  restricted  to  5,0001. 

Mr.  Whitbread  moved  an  address  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  order  to  be 
laid  before  the  House  a copy  of  the  declaration 
delivered  to  his  Majesty’s  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  notifying  that  his  imperial  Ma- 
jesty would  instruct  iiis  plenipotentiary,  at  a 
General  Congress,  to  endfcavour  to  procure  a 
modification  of  such  regulations  in  our  mari- 
time code  as  might  be  found  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  justice  j and  likewise  of  a copy  or 
abstract  of  a letter  or  despatch  transmitted  by 
his  Majesty’s  ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  foreign  affairs,  between  the  months 
of  June  and  November,  1307,  in  so  far  a*s  the 
same  referred  to  an  expression  used  on  a 
former  night,  by  Lord  G.  L.  Gower  ; Ilfaut 
manager  p Angleterre  pour  le  moment. 

Lord  G.  L.  Gower  resisted  the  latter  part 
of  the  motion,  but  agreed  to  the  former,  with 
the  addition  of  ali  the  accompanying  Corres- 
pondence. 

On  this  amendment  a debate- ensued  : the 


original  motion  being  supported  by  Messrs. 
Windham,  Herbert,  Whitbread,  and  Dr.  Law- 
rence ; and  the  amendment  bv  Messrs.  Can-« 
ning,  S.  Bourms  and  Sir  T.  Turton.  On  a 
division  the  amendment  was  carried — Ayes 
114 — Noes  50— Majority  64. 

The  Reversion  bill  went  through  a com- 
mittee ; and  the  Irish  Duties  bill  was  passed. 

11.  On  the  motion  ef  Major  Palmer,  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Palmer  for  compensation,  was  ordered  to  be 
referred  to  a committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  the  12th  May  next. 

Mr.  Alderman  Coombe  gave  notice,  that 
he  should,  on  the  27th  May,  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a bill  to  make  child-stealing  an 
indictable  offence. 

Sir  C.  Pole  moved  that  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  Ma  jesty,  to  prevent  per- 
sons who  had  not  served  at  sea  from  holding 
offices  In  the  Naval  Asylum. 

This  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Rose,  Lock- 
hart, and  Perceval  ; and  supported  by 
Messrs.  Whitbread,  Biddulph,  and  Wind, 
ham;  and  was  negatived  on  a division,  56 
to  71. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  brought  in  bills  tor  en« 
forcing  the  residence  of  spiritual  persons  on 
their  benefices,  and  for  erecting  churches  and 
building  glebe  houses  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  H.  Ward  presented  a list  of  all  ships 
and  cargoes  that  had  been  proceeded  against 
as  prizes  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  since  1st 
Jail.  1802.  To  be  printed. 

Mr.  Bankes  moved  for  an  account  of  the 
increase  and  diminution,  and  of  the  number 
and  amount  of  ail  public  offices  from  the  18th 
July,  1806,  to  1st  Jan.  1808. 

In  a committee  of  Supply,  the  usual  sums 
were  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year  in 
Ireland,  and  a number  of  extraordinary 
grants  were  postponed. 

In  a committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Mr. 
Perceval  moved  certain  regulations  as  to 
stamps,  by  which  he  purposed  to  raise  part 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  year.  lie  re- 
capitulated the  different  items  of  supply 
already  voted.  The  interest  of  the  tour 
millions  of  Exchequer  bills,  and  of  about 
eight  millions  as  the  loan  for  the  year, 
would  amount  to  730,0001.  This  would  be 
provided  for  as  follows  : short  annuities  had 
fallen  in  to  the  amount  ot  380,0001.  saving,  by 
improvements  in  the  management  of  the 
revenue,  65,000i.  by  t he  new  arrangement  in 
the  collection  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and 
additions  thereto,  125,0001.  and  by  a similar 
arrangement  in  the  collection  ot  the  stamp 
duties,  lie  expected  that  a farther  sum  might 
be  gained  to  the  amount  of  20,00Ql.  These 
together  would  make  a total  of  770,0001. 
which  exceeded  by  20,0001.  file  sum  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  interest  of  the  loan,  and  of 
the  four  millions  of  Exchequer  bills.  The 
stamp  duties  he  bad  to  pi opose  consisted  of 
an  equalisation  of  the  duties  on  deeds  in  Scot- 
land, by  adopting  somewhat  of  Ihe  ad  valorem 
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principle.  Admissions  into  offices,  also  ac- 
cording to  their  value  ; an  increase  ot'  the 
duty  on  indentures  of  attorni.es,  solicitors, 
writers  to  the  signet,  &c.  An  increase  of  the 
duty  on  feoffments ; a small  duty  on  pro- 
missory notes  reissued,  principally  affecting 
country  bank  notes ; a duty  of  one  shilling 
on  every  summons  frogi  a master  in  Chan- 


cery ; and  an  equalisation  of  the  duties  on 
conveyances  of  land. 

The  several  resolutions  were  then  put  and 
agreed  to  ; as  was  a resolution  moved  by  Mr, 
Huskisson  for  granting  the  sum  of  7126,0001. 
being  the  amount  of  the  consolidated  fund 
for  the  service  of  the  year. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


APRIL  2,  1808. 
queen’s  palace,  march  30. 
rl~,IIE  kmg  was  this  day  pleased  to  confer 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Richard 
Phillips,  Esq.  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex. 

[This  Gazette  contains  an  order  of  his  Ma- 
jesty in  council,  dated  30th  ult.  explanatory 
of  ttie  orders  of  the  lltli  and  25th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  and  declaring  that  nothing  in  the 
last-mentioned  order  shall  extend,  or  be  con- 
strued to  extend,  to  authorise  British  ships  to 
export  any  articles  of  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  France  or  her  allies,  or  their  co'o- 
nles  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Man,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  or  from  any  oilier  neiilpil  or  allied 
country,  to  any  other  country  or  place  than 
to  a port  ot  the  united  kingdom,  unless  such 
articles  shall  have  been  previously  imporled 
into  such  places  as  aforesaid  from  some  port 
of  the  united  kingdom,] 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE,  APRIL  5. 

Copy  of  a Letter  transmitted  tty  Vice-admiral 
It  hitshed. 

Dryad,  at  sea,  March  22,  1808. 

¥IR, 

I have  great  satisfaction  in  reporting  to 
you  the  capture  of  the  French  brig  privateer 
Reinmir,  by  Ins  Majesty’s  ship  under  my 
command,  in  lat.  47  N.  and  long  11  VV.  She 
hits  ports  lor  18  guns,  but  only  mounts 
twelve  6-pounders,  and  two  12-pounder  car- 
ronades;  sailed  from  Bourdeaux  on  the  lOih 
instaut,  with  a complement  of  93  men,  the 
hull'  of  which  are  Danes.  She  is  a new 
vessel,  and  was  on  her  first  cruise  ; coppered, 
sa.ls  ve$v  last,  and  complete  with  provisions 
and  stores  lor  three  months.  The  enlv  cap- 
ture she  has  made  is  a Portuguese  schooner 
bound  to  Cork,  laden  with  salt. 

I ain,  &c. 

A bam  Drummond. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  9. 

Qopy  of  a Letter  transmitted  by  Admiral 

Vashon,  at  Leith. 

Ills  Majf sty’s  sloop  Ringdove , 
SIR,  Leith.  Roads,  2d  April. 

I have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  that, 
in  pursuance  of  the  information  I received  at 
Balta  Sound,  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  you, 
dated  the  29th  ult.  a copy  of  whitfh  is  en- 
closed, respecting  two  privateers  being  seen 
off  Shetland  in  possession  of  a sloop,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Hope  of  Leith,  I instantly 
weighed,  and  stood  under  all  sail  for  Bergen. 
On  the  following  day,  at  half-past  three,  P.  M. 
being  in  latitude  60  deg.  50  mio.  N.  and 
longitude  3 deg.  30  min.  E.  Bergen  bearing 
east,  distance  thirteen  leagues,  and  blowing 
heavy  gales  from  the  north  by  east,  I have 
the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  you,  that  we  saw 
a sail  steering  towards  us.  On  nearing  her  I 
made  the  private  signals,  supposing  her  w 
be  one  of  our  own  cruisers;  she  immediately 
hoisted  Danish  colours,  and  endeavoured  t» 
effect  her  escape.  1 wore,  and  soon  closed 
with  her  to  leeward  ; and  although  I repeat- 
edly ordered  him  to  shorten  sail,  and  heave 
tu,  he,  trusting  to  superior  sailing,  obstinately 
refused,  which  obliged  me  to  lire  a lew  shot 
at  her,  the  last  of  which  unfortunately  killed 
sue  man  and  wounded  two  ; she  then  surren- 
dered ; but  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  sea 
1 could  not  get  the  prisoners  on  board  till  the 
following  morning.  She  proves  ta  he  the 
Fordcn  Shieold,  pierced  lor  fourteen  guns, 
and  mounting  ten  ; she  had  on  board  sixry- 
fwo  men,  and  was  four  hours  from  Bergen j 
she  is  copper-bottomed,  well  found,  saijj 
remarkably  fast,  and  is  four  years  old ; she 
has  been  in  commission  four  months,  and,  in 
that  time,  made  five  captures,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  proved  a great  pest  ta  our  trade 
had  she  not  been  taken.  I am,  &c. 

Geo;  Peake,  Acting  Com. 
Rear  Admiral  Vashon,  Leith. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE, 


X^TE  have  had  official  intelligence  from 
Sweden,  stating,  that  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Siveaborg,  in  Finland,  has  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  Russians,  It  appears  that, 
ou  the  6th  of  April,  a convention  was  signed 


between  Admiral  Cionstedt,  the  commandant 
of  the  place,  and  the  Russian  General  Bu*- 
hovden;  stipulating,  that  if  effectual  succour 
did  not  arrive  before  the  31  of  May,  which 
succour  should  be  at  least  Jive  ships  of  the 
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line,  the  placte  should  be  given  up  to  the 
Russians;  and  they  were  immediately  put  in 
possession  of  two  small  islands  adjoining,  as 
a guarantee  of  the  engagement.  By  this  con- 
vention, Sweaborg  was  te  be  given  up,  with 
all  its  , artillery,  maguzim  s,  warlike  stores, 
and  the  whole  of  the  flotilla  in  the  harbour  ; 
which  latter,  however,  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  convention  states,  shall  be  returned  to 
Sweden,  after  a peace,  prodded.  England  shall 
restore  to  Denmark  the  Danish  .fleet.  The  sur- 
render of  the  above,  and  the  terms  of  the 
convention,  have  excited  great  indignation 
in  Sweden  ; and  Admiral  Cronstedt,  and  the 
officers  forming  his  council  of  war,  who  ac- 
quiesced in  it,  contrary  to  orders  given,  have 
been  dismissed  the  service. 

Private  letters  have  been  received,  which 
fctate,  that  the  Swedes  have  been  entirely  de- 
feated in  Norway,  and  driven  back  to  their 
own  frontier. 

By  accounts  from  Bayonne,  it  appears, 
that  the  old  King  of  Spain,  Charles  I Wancl 
llis  queen,  arrived  at  that  place  on  the  30th 
ult.  where  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived them  in  a most  distinguished  manner, 
and  they  had  a long  conversation  on  the 
affairs  ot  Spain.  The  deposed  monarch  ex- 
pressed to  Buonaparte  great  indignation  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and 
all  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.  This  feehpg 
be  afterwards  evinced,  in  a marked  manner, 
towards  the  prince  himself,  with  whom  he, 
very  unexpectedly,  had  an  interview  ; and 
to  whom  he  said,  on  the  prince  attempting  to 
follow  him-— “ Have  yon  not  yet  enough  in- 
sulted my  gray  hairs  e" 

The  Prince  of  Peace  waited  on  Buona- 
parte, after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  expe- 
rienced a very  kind  reception. 

Trench  and  Butch  papers,  of  a subsequent 
date,  however,  have  brought  intelligence, 
thar,  a fresh  revolution  has  taken  place  ; for, 
while  things  were  going  on  at  Bayonne,  an 
insurrection  broke  out  at  Madrid,  on  the  2d 
of  May  ; the  Trench  troops  under  Murat, 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  were. at  tacked  by  the 
Spanish  populace,  and  many  lives  were  lost; 
Murat  himself  had  nearly  fallen,  but  was 
luckily  (for  liiai)  rescued,  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  by  ten  grenadiers.  The  French 
troops  at  length  prevailed,  and  such  Spa- 
niards as  were  found  in  arms,  were  put  to 
death.  I he  citizens  were  afterwards  disarm- 
ed, and  tranquillity  at  length  restored,  hut 
not  until  some  thousands  of  the  lower  orders 
(as  the  Trench  state}  were  massacred. — 
\V.heth.er  tins  event  operated  with  Buona- 
parte, or  not,  the  Prince  of  Asturias  immedi- 
ately resigned  back  the  crown,  and  the  old 
king  was,  nominally,  restored  to  his  domi- 
nions.: he  is  to  go,  with  his  consort,  on  a visit 
to  Paris;  the  l’nace  of  Asturias  is  to  be  sent 


to  Valencey,  in  the  department  of  Judzc  ; 
and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to  some  other 
part  of  France. — To  give  an  idea  of  what  is 
intended  by  Buonaparte,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg  is  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom of  Spain,  and  president  of  the  council. 

Thps  will  Buonaparte  play  the  one  against 
the  other,  alternately  degrading  and  dis- 
gracing them;  until,  reduced  to  mere  cy- 
phers, and  overwhelmed  with  contempt,  he 
finds  it  convenient  to  sweep  them  from  the 
stage,  and  place  a creature  of  his  ow  n on  the 
throne  of  Spain. 

A misunderstanding  lately  took  place  be- 
tween the  magistrates  of  Altona  and  the  Spa- 
nish troops,  who  had  been  quartered  in  Ham- 
burgh, and  its  neighbourhood.  The  Spaniards 
had  received  orders  to  march  into  quarters, 
at  Altona.  The  president  of  the  senate  told 
the  Spanish  commander,  that  he  had  no  or- 
ders to  receive  them  ; and,  on  the  arrival  of 
a Spanish  detachment  at  the  gates,  the  Da- 
nish soldiers  on  duty  refused  them  admit- 
tance. The  Spanish  officer  said,  that  his  or- 
ders were  positive.  He  then  entered  with 
fixed  bayonets,  on  which  the  troops  were  im- 
mediately billeted  on  the  inhabitants. 

King  Louis,  of  Holland,  lias  removed  his 
court  from  Utrecht  to  Amsterdam. 

lliefate  ci  the  Pope,  is,  by  this  lime,  de- 
cided, though  not  perfectly  known ; but  there 
is  no  doubt  of  his  being  compelled  to  resign 
his  dominions.  The  French  general  Miollis 
published,  on  the  27tli  of  March,  in  that  city, 
the  following,  in  general  orders: — 

“ His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King.  Na- 
poleon, testifies  his  satisfaction  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  hitherto  Papal  troops.  These  sol- 
diers shall  not  in  future  receive  orders  either 
from  priests  or  women.  Soldiers  should  only 
be  commanded  by  soldiers.  They  may  also  be 
assured,  that  they  shall  no  more  return  under 
the  command  of  priests.  'The  E*mperor  and 
King  will  give  them  generals  to  conduct 
them,  who  shall  be  worthy  of  their  bravery. ’* 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  Spanish-tou  n,  in 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  has  been  consumed 
by  fire. 

The  Dey  of  Tripoli  has  concluded  a treaty 
of  alliance  and  commerce  with  the  British 
government,  at  Malta. 

By  the  French  and  Dutch  papers,  we  are 
again  threatened  with  invasion.  The  whole 
coast  from  “ the  Texel  to  Bresl,’’  is  to  send 
fort h its  myriads — “ to  crush  the  tyrants  of 
the  seas  !" 

A gasconade  report  lias  been  brought  out 
to  our  fleet  off  Cadiz,  slaliug,  that  a com. 
hilled  fleet  of  20  sail  of  the  line,  French  and 
Spanish,  are  to  unite  at  Brest,  with  a largo 
body  ol  troops  on  board,  in  order  to  raise  the. 
blockade  ot  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  and  make  a 
push  for  Ireland  ! 
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DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


TAMES  BULLOCK,  capitally  convicted 
**  of  secreting  part  of  his  property,  with  a 
view  to  defraud  his  creditors,  has  received 
his  Majesty's  pardon,  on  condition  of. trans- 
portation for  life  to  New  South  Wales. 

Mary  Chandley,  convicted  of  setting  Are 
to  her  master's  house,  in  Liverpool,  has  been 
executed  at  Lancaster.  She  was  19  years  old, 
and  so  ignorant  of  religious  duties,  as  to  he 
suable  to  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  As  the 
executioner  was  putting  the  cap  over  her 
face,  she  exclaimed,  “ O man,  I never  will 
forgive  you  1”  and  her  shrieks  were  very  loud 
and  piercing. 

May  9.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
adjudged  the  Jacksonian  Prize,  for  1807,  to 
John  Hyslop,  Esq.  of  Fcnchurch-street,  for 
the  best  dissertation  on  “ Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  and  its  appendages,  and  the  treatment 
of  them."  The  same  gentleman  obtained  the 
prize  from  the  Royal  Cullege,  in  1805,  lor 
The  best  treatise  on  “ Injuries  of  the  Head 
from  external  Violence.” 

10.  This  afternoon,  afire  broke  out  at  Dover, 
in  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Lector  and  Co. 
adjoining  the  ordnance  storehouses  and 
buildings;  and  so  dreadful  were  its  effects, 
from  the  flames  communicating  with  some 
turpentine,  and  other  combustible  matter, 
that  the  estimated  loss  by  the  devastation  is 
calculated  at  30,0001. 

12.  In  the  Consistory  Court  of  Doctors 
Commons,  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
the  Rev.  II.  Slone,  rector  of  Norton,  Essex, 
for  having  denied,  in  a visitation  sermon 
preached  bv  him  at  Danbury,  in  July  1806, 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  concerning  the 
miraculous  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  Holy  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour, 
and  the  atonement  by  Christ.  The  court 
was  of  opinion,  tnaL  the  charges  were  clearly 


established  by  the  evidence  produced  ; 
therefore  observed,  it  could  not  resist  the  act 
of  13  Eliz.  but  it  deferred  giving  final  judgr 
ment  till  the  next  court  day,  in.  order  to  giro 
Mr.  Stone  an  opportunity  of  revoking  his 
error. — On  the  next  court  day,  of  course,  he 
was  called  on  for  that  purpose. — A written 
paper  was  given  in  for  him,  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  ignorance  that  he  was  offending, 
and  engaged  never  lo  do  so  again.  This  it 
was  argued,  was  not  sufficient.  He  then  ad* 
dressed  the  court ; but  the  tenor  of  Ins  speech 
went  rather  to  confirm  than  to  retract  the 
doctrine  he  had  maintained.  The  court  then 
informed  the  Rev.  Air.  Stone,  that  the  sen- 
tence of  deprivation  must  be  passed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  agreeable  to  the  canon 
law  ; which  was  done  accordingly,  and  which 
deprived  him  of  his  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments. 

We  arc  concerned  to  state  an  event  in  the 
fashionable  world,  which  lias  involved  two 
noble  families  in  extreme  distress.  Lady 
B — i — n has  eloped  with  the  Hon.  Siz 
A.  P — g— t,  a son  of  the  Earl  of  U — e. 
Her  ladyship,  who  is  a very  beautiful  and 
accomplished  woman,  and  ol  manners  hither- 
to irreproachable,  is  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
W — m — 1 — d,  and  sister  to  the  Countess  of 
J — s — y. 

As  a party  was  some  days  since  drinking 
at  a public-house  in  Nottingham,  one  of  them 
(as  is  supposed,  in  a frolic)  put  a quantity  of 
Spanish  flies  into  the  liquor  of  a man  named 
Handley  ; who  was  in  consequence  taken  ill 
almost  immediately,  and  died  in  great  agony 
four  days  after.  On  opening  tjie  body,  the 
intestines  were  found  in  a state  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  coroner's  jury  found  a verdict 
of  manslaughter  against  some  person  un- 
known. 


BIRTHS. 


A T Croydon,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Lieute- 
nant-colonel  H.  Haldane,  ol  a son. 

At  Messina,  Sicily,  Airs.  Bunbury,  the 
lady  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Bunbury,  deputy 
quarter-master-general  to  the  army  in  ihe 
Mediterranean,  of  a son. 

The  lady  of  the  Hon.  H.  Stewart,  of  a son. 

At  his  house,  in  Berkeley-square,  the  lady 
of  T,  Buckler  Lethbridge,  Esq.  M.  P.  ot-a 
daughter. 

In  Baker-street,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  D.  Pen- 
nant, of  a daughter. 

In  Harley-streel,  the  lady  ofC.  Pole,  Esq. 
of  a son.  _ . 

At  Grantham,  the  lady  of  Sir  Montague 
Cholmcley,  Bart,  of  a son. 

At  Ingestree,  the  Countess  Talbot,  of  a 
daughter- 


Airs.  Ilarker,  wife  of  Mr.  Harker  (agent 
to  the  Rev.  C.  Wyyili)  of  Constable  Pun  on, 
Yorkshire,  of  a son ; being  her  twelfth  child, 
in  thirteen  years,  and  all  living  and  well.  . 

In  Portman-square,  the  Marchioness  of 
Winchester,  of  a still-born  child. 

At  Exmouth,  the  Hon.  Airs.  Holland,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  l)r.  Holland,  rector  of  Poy nings, 
Sussex,  of  a daughter. 

AIav  19.  The  lady  of  Charles  Pelly,  Esq. 
R.  N.  of  a daughter.  . 

24.  The  lady  of  J.  II.  Pelly, Esq.  Bedford's 
place,  of  a daughter. 

Extraordinary  Birth.  On  the  5th 
instant,  at  the  poor-house,  in  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  Hannah  Bonnie,  a deformed,  dwarf, 
measuring  only  25  iuches.in  height,  was,  at 
tjsr  a very  tedious  and  difficult  labour,  safely 
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delivered  of  a female  child,  of  the  ordinary 
t\z«,  measuring  21  inches  and  a half,  being 
only  three  inches  and  a half  shorter  than  the 


mother.  The  child  was  in  every  respect  per- 
fect, but  still-born  : tire  mother,  contrary  to 
expectation,  is  likely  to  do  well. 


MARRIAGES. 


S1 


IIR  Nelson  Rycroft,  Barf,  to  Mis* M.  Man- 
. deville. 

J.  Powell,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's-inn,  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  the  late  J.  Way,  Esq.  of 
Kalehonse,  inlbe  county  of  Southampton. 

At  Islington,  J.  Esdaile,  Esq.  of  Highbury 
Terrace,  to  Miss  Garratt,  eldest  daughter  of 
J.  Garratt,  Esq.  of  Newington-green. 

At  Edinburgh,  Captain  D.  Campbell,  of  the 
»oyal  navy,  to  Miss  Anne  Irwin  Douglas, 
daughter  to  the  late  Rear-admiral  Sir  C. 
Douglas,  Barr. 

Lord  Viscount  Primrose,  to  Miss  H.  Bou- 
■verie. 

At  Otfey,  after  a disconsolate  widowhood 
«f  three  months,  Mr.  George  Rastrick,  of 
Hawkerivorth,  aged  78,  to  Airs.  Mitton,  of 
Ilujley- wood- head,  aged  (JO  ■ making  the 
fourth  visit  hy  the  husband,  and  the  third  by 
the  fair  bride,  to  the  altar  of  Hymen. 

JMr.  William  Carter,  master  and  owner  of 
the  Sandwich,  of  Stockton,  aged  55, to  Miss 
Phoebe  Pert,  aged  21.  They  never  saw  each 
other  till  the  evening- preceding  the  nuptials, 
ami  the  match  was  made  up  in  less  than  five 
minutes ! 

At  Mary-Ie-bone  church,  G.  Tritton,  Esq. 
of  Westhiil,  Wandsworth,  to  Mrs.  Grant, 
daughter  of  the  late  A.  Abernethie,  Esq. 
M.  D.  of  Banff,  N.  B.  and  widow  of  C. 
Grant,  Esq,  late  of  Baker-street,  Portnian- 
square. 

At  Rockingham,  in  Northamptonshire,  J. 
II.  Palmer,  Esq.  second  sou  of  Sir  J.  Pal- 
mer, Bart,  of  Carlton,  to  the  Hon.  Mary 


Grace  Watson,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  SoudeS. 

At  Elstree,  Herts,  Capt.  Hawtayne,  of  the 
royal  navy,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Stonestreet, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  G.  G.  Stonestreet, 
Esq.  of  Clapham,  Surrey. 

Vice-admiral  Sir  Jotur  Thomas  Duckworth, 
Barr,  to  Miss  Bulier,  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  W.  Bulter,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Mr.  Edward  Bignal,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Wilson,  boih  of  Chapelallcrton ; and  on  tb« 
following  morning,  the  blooming  bride  pre- 
sented her  husband  with  a fine  chubby  boy. 

At  St  Mary’s,  church,  Scarborough,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cass,  to  Miss  Phillis  Ballinghani,  both 
of  that  place. — The  bride  left  him  the  same 
evening  ! 

At  Kensington  Church,  James  Sykes,  jun. 
Esq.  of  Arundel-streer,  Strand,  to  Maria- 
Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Abdy  Abdy,  rector  of  Koydon  Ger- 
non,  Essex. 

At  Newmarket,  Wm.  Wright,  a private 
soldier  in  the  Western  regiment  of  the  Suf- 
folk Militia,  to  Sarah  Whiterod,  in  order  to 
claim  a portion  of  21 1.  which  was  left  by  the 
xvill  of  the  late  John  Perram,  Esq.  who  gained 
a great  fortune  on  the  turf,  and  who  devised 
the  above  sum  to  any  young  man  and  woman, 
native  parishioners  of  Newmarket,  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  25  years,  making  oath 
that  they  are  not  worth  201.  This  portion  lias 
been  bequeathed  many  years,  but  was  never 
before  claimed.  The  parties  must  be  married 
on  the  Thursday  in  Easter  week. 

TST~rr  --,1 
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T ATELY,  in  one  of  the  huts  near  Ring- 
mef,  Sussex,  of  a dropsy,  Mrs.  J.  Ban- 
nister, wife  of  Sergeant  Bannister,  of  the 
roval  artillery.  This  poor  woman  had  the 
operation  of  'tapping  performed  on  her  no 
less  than  thirty  times,  between  the  19th  of 
December,  1805,  and  her  death;  during 
which  time  it  appears,  by  the  sick  register, 
that  the  aggregate  of  water  drawn  from  her 
amounts  to  the  astonishing  quantity'  of  612 
quarts  and  half  a pint.  Previous  to  her  coming 
to  Ringmer,  she  had  submitted  six  times  to 
the  operation  by  the  surgeons,  at  Woolwich. 

At  Birmingham,'  aged  66,  Mr.  J.  Collins, 
cue  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Birmingham 
Chronicle,  and  the  facetious  author  of  “The 
Morning  Brush.”  Mr.  Collins  was  a native 
of  Bath,  and,  very  early  in  life,  made  bis  ap- 
pearance on  the  Bath  stage,  where,  in  the 
progress  of  a few  years,  tie  filled  as  great  a 
variety  of  characters  as  were  ever. respecta- 
bly performed  by  any  actor  whatever.  Parts 
ki  tragedy,  genteel  comedy,  low  comedy 


and  the  old  men  and  country  boys,  in  f.irc$ 
and  operas,  were  ail  admirably  sustained  by 
him.  But  the  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Collins  lay' 
iti  his -lyric  compositions,  and  the  feeling,  co- 
mic, and  unaffected  style  in  which  he  sung 
them.  Those  who  have  heard  his  “ Down- 
hill of  Life,”  " The  Chapter  of  Kings,’’  ‘‘  The 
Golden  Days  of  Good  Queen  Bess,”  and 
scores  of  similar  effusions,  will  not  easily  lose 
the  remembrance  of  the  pleasure  they  af- 
forded.— He  was  the  most  successful  of  all 
George  Alexander  Stevens’-s  followers,  as  an 
original  and  bumorons  lecturer,  by  xvhich 
exertions  of  his  mental  powers  he  happily- 
acquired  a competency  that  made  "the  down- 
nill  of  his  own  life”  smooth  and  comfortable.. 

At  his  house,  in,Milbar>k-streef,  Westmin- 
ster, aged  7 o,  J.  Turner,  Esq.  inventor  of  the 
patent  and  improved  yellow;  also  well  known 
in  the'literary  world. 

At  Bath,  Admiral  John  Brown,  aged  57, 

At  ins  house,  Grosvenor-placc,  Allan,  se- 
cond son  of  the  Earl  of  Gs^luway. 
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At  Dense,  sgcd  15,  Miss  Aifchison,  daugh- 
ter of  .Mr.  Aitchison,  Renton  Barns  : this 
young;  lady  was  tit  the  dancing-school,  and 
had  danced  a minuet;  she  sat  down,  and  was 
complaining  of  severe  giddiness  in  her  head, 
when  she  instantly  fell  lifeless  beside  her 
youthful  companions. 

At  Sunderland,  Margaret  Noble,  aged  Cl  : 
she  was  at  a merry-making,  and,  while  in 
high  health  and  spirits,  dropped  down  upon 
the  floor,  in  the  midst  of  the  dance,  and 
expired. 

At  Bath,  Mrs.  Morland,  widow  of  T.  Mor- 
land.  Esq.  of  Court  Lodge,  Kent. 

At  Harwich,  Jimes  Pulhain,  Esq.  mavor 
of  that  borough;  tlm  vacancy  was  next  day 
tilled  up  by  the  election  of  J.  Hopkins,  Esq. 

Mr.  Htibhard,  publican,  of  Nassingtim, 
near  Wansford.  His  death  was  occasioned 
by  his  swallowing  a small  hone  (whilst  eating 
some  beef-steak  pie),  which  stopped  in  bis 
wind-pipe:  as  it  did  not  occasion  great  pain, 
-he  deferred  applying  to  an  able  surgeon  for 
several  days;  until,  indeed,  a mortification 
had  ensued.  The  hone  was  then  passed  down 
his  throat;  but  he  died  shortly  after,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accident. 

The  Rev.  John  Jordan,  of  Dumpledale, 
Pembrokeshire : while  in  the  act  of  shaving 
himself,  lie  fell  down,  and  instantly  expired. 

At  Billywalk,  Capt.  Lusk,  the  only  y.’rvi- 
vor  who  accompanied  the  celebrated  Lord 
Anson  in  his  voyage  round  the  world. 

■In  Dublin,  Sir  Broderrc  Cliinnery,  of  Flint- 
field,  Barr. 

Mr.  Win.  Rand,  schoolmaster,  at  Hull.  In 
correcting  a boy  while  his  pen-knife  was  in 
his  hand,  he  accidentally  ran  it  into  his  other 
arm.  A fever  ensiled,  which  occasioned  Ins 
deal  h. 

Mr.  Gordon,  at  his  hotel,  in  Albemarle- 
•street. 

Mr.  George  Fairley,  of  Lloyd's  coffee- 
house. 

At  Plvmouth-dock,  aged  26,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Rowe,  surgeon. 

At  Clapham,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  of  Bar- 
tliolomew-lnne,  banker. 

Air.  Jennings,  of  the  soft  ling-house.  Savoy, 
who  is  t bought  to  have. equalled  in  size  the 
.tamaus  Lambert. 

At  Biggleswade,  George  Herbert,  Esq. 
-banker. 

Suddenly,  T.  Hunt,  Esq.  ofGulton,  in  Suf- 
folk, aged  7 1. 

At  Whitehall,  the  lion.  Anne  Smith, 
daughter  of  Lord  Carrington. 

J.  Busbliy,  Esq.  of  Arundel,  Sussex,  ban- 
ker. 

At  the  manor-house,  'Tedrlington,  Middle- 
myc,  aged  62,  Captain  J.  Smith,  of  the  royal 
navy. 

At  his  villa,  at  Fulham,  G.  E.  Ramus,  Esq. 

At  his  house,  in  York-strcet,  Westminster, 
A-  Badger,  Esq.  aged  72. 

Mrs.'  Tookey.  relief  of  the  Rev.  W.Tookey, 
of  Exiling,  Sulfolk:  she  was  on  a visit  to  her 
.daughter,  Mrs.  I inisoii;  in  London,  and  was 
llurop.  Mag.  I'ol.  LI-II.  May,  1808. 


engaged  in  watering  some  flowers  upon  the 
leads  of  the  house;  when  she  over-reached 
herself,  and  was  precipitated  from  the  height 
of  four  stories : she  lived  hut  a few  hours 
after. 

Mr.  James  Brush,  of  the  Curtain-road, 
Shoreditch,  aged  65.  His  death  was  occasion- 
ed through  a fright,  by  some  thieves  attempt- 
ing to  break  into  his  apartments,  a few  nights 
before. 

At  Thurnham,  Mr.  S.  Jones.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  penurious  economy.  From 
the  situation  of  a gentlemau's  coachman,  he 
rose  to  the  possession  of  a fortune,  and  accu- 
mulated the  sum  of  27,0001.  hy  denying  him- 
self the  enjoyments  of  life.  He  has  bequeath- 
ed his  property  to  a number  of  poor  rela- 
tions, to  whom,  during  his  life,  be  paid  no 
attention.  A niece,  with  a large,  family,  to 
whom  lie  left  2,0001.  died  at  Maidstone,  r. 
few  davs  ago. 

Airs.  Slevens,  of  Market  Overton,  Rut- 
land. She, was  engaged  in  her  household  nf*" 
lairs,  when  she  dropped  down  and  instantly 
expired, 

B.  Burton,  Esq.  of  AValcot,  Lincolnshire. 
Some  months  ago,  he  fractured  his  scull  ny 
a fall  from  his  horse,  while  hunting:  he  had 
nearly  recovered  from  the  consequence  of 
the  accident,  when,  venturing  too  ardently 
in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  amusement,  he 
brought  on  a brain  fever,  which  terminated 
his  life  in  a few  days. 

At  Witney,  Oxon,  after  a short  bat  severe 
illness,  aged  5-t,  the  Rev.  William  Collins, 
M.  A.  rector  ofSIapton,  Bucks. 

The  Rev.  S.  Ray,  aged  7 curate  of  Shot- 
wick,  near  Chester,  which  he  held  upwards 
of  1 1 years. 

: Southampton,  owing  to  the  bursting  of 
a blood-vessel.  Miss  Gordon ; she  died  intes- 
tate, leaving  behind  her  a property  of  .50001. 
per  aim.  which  all  goes  from  her  family. 

At  tin  College  of  Arms,  after  a long  ami 
painful  illness,  Lady  Heard,  wife  of  .Sir  Isaac 
Heard,  Garter  principal  King  at  Arms.  Her 
virtues  obtained  tor  her  llie  respect,  esteem, 
and  love  of  all  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
•knowing  them. 

At  Portsmouth,  Sir  John  Carter,  senior 
alderman  of  that  borough.  He  had,  at  sundry 
times,  serve  ! the  office  of  mayor,  with  the 
greatest  credit  to  himself,  and  satisfaction  lo 
the  public.  He  was  also  many  years  a magis- 
trate, and  once  sheriff.- for  the  county.  Per- 
haps there  never  was  a gentleman  more  uni- 
versally known  and  respected,  or  his  loss 
more  lamented.  As  a magistrate,  he  was  hu- 
mane, impartial,  and  moderate;  in  domestic 
life,  an  affectionate  and  indulgent  hushqnd 
and  father,  and  a kind  master;  to  his  tenants, 
he  was  mote  like  a father  than  a landlord; 
and,  indeed,  every  one  of  them,  numerous  as 
they  are,  testified  the  sense  they  entertained 
of  his  goodness,  by  shotting  up  their  house', 
in  the  same  meaner  as  if  it  had  been  their 
natural  father  that  they  had  lost.  ’lie  might 
be  truly  called  t»  peace-maker,  said  *'  biesJ*d 
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are  such.”  Ilis  affable  and  conciliating  man- 
ners made  him  easy  of  access  to  all  classes.; 
'and,  such  was  the  high  esteem  in  which  his 
integrity  was  held,  and  the  hold  which  his 
amiable  character  had  taken  of  the  affections 
of  persons  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  that, 
in  all  their  feuds  anti  angry  differences,  he 
was  appealed  to  as  arbiter:  his  .decision .ap- 
peased them,  and  from  it  they  sought  no  ap- 
peal. An  age  scarcely  produces  a character 
more  honourable,  or  useful  to  society. 

At  the  George  Inn,  Aldcrniuubtiry,  .T. 
Sporle,  ofRoyston,  iron  monger,  one  ot  Un- 
people called  qnakers,  aged  55. 

At  the  Swan  Iiin,  llarleston,  Norfolk, 
Cnpt.  Nunn  Piety  man,  of  the  East  Suffolk 
Militia. 

AtTunstall.a  small  village  near  Richmond, 
the  population  of  which  amounts  to  little  more 
than  one  hundred  inhabitants,  Ellen  Glenton, 
aged  107,  and  Ann  Reynolds,  aged  103.  R is 
.remarkable,  that  these  venerable  neighbours 
survived  each  other  only  a lew  days. 

In.  Cranborue  workhouse,  Dorsetshire, 

Young,  aged  10-1  years.  He  had  long 

resided  in  the  workhouse;  but,  till  within  the 
last  four  years,  lie  retained  sullicient  strength 
to  work  at  husbandry  labour  three  or  four 
hours  in  a day. 

. At  Littlebonm,  Kent,  Airs.  Alary  Apple- 
ton,  in  her  lOOlli  year,  who,  to  the  very  last, 
retained  her  faculties,  and  died  without  a 
wrinkle  in  her  face,  leaving  behind  her, 
among  other  relatives,  two  great-grandchil- 
dren, whom  she  was  seen  leading  in  the  street 
a few  days  prior  to  her  death. 

At  the  house  of  industry,  at  Afeltori, 
Suffolk,  after  one  day’s  illness,  Anne  Haiti;;, 
aged  -91 ; she  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
admitted  into  that  house,  in  which  site  hud 
been  for  forty  years. 

Maiicii  23.  At  Amsterdam,  Catherine, 
wife  of  Francis  Melvil,  Esq,  of  that  city. 

Arittt.  4.  Air.  J.  P.  fchlverside,  formerly 
of  the  Poultry. 

10.  Mr.  Kuos,  schoolmaster  of  Whitsome, 
in  Scotland.  He  jlad  been  at  jSwitUon,  on  that 
day,  in  good  health,  with  some  other  teachers, 
on  parochial  business;  and,  tit  going  home,  it 
is  supposed,  felt  himself  unwell;  for  when 
found,  lie  was  in  a sitting  posture  on  the  road 
side,  quite  dead. 

14.  In  the  sheriff's  prison,  Dublin,  Robert 
M’Gregor,  tailor,  alter  a long'  confinement, 
for  a bill  of  costs  for  ilvc'pwuuds.  This  truly 
unfortunate  man  worked  at  Ins  trade  all  the 
■winter  onthe  cphl  flags,  in  the  most  lamenta- 
ble situation,  eiicictivoiiring  to  support  a wife 
and  helpless  family',  ihitil  rendered  inc  apable 
by  the  disease  which  cauSed  his  dissolution— 
a disease  occasiotled  by  the  wretchedness  of 
his  state  in  prison,  and  the  want' of  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life  j 

15,  At  her  father's  house,  in  the  21st  .vear 
of  her  age.  Alias  Mary  Ann  Hill,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Peter'IFilJ,  of  Gerrans.  She  went  to  bed 
Jlie  ppecWinig-  night;  apparently  in  perfect 


health,  was  taken  ill  about  half  past  two,  and 
expired  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

18.  At  St.  Albans,  in  his76thyt:ar, Timo- 
thy Fisher,  Esq.  late  fit  Ilolborn-bridge. 

20.  At  Slcipwitli-ha.il,  near  York,  in  bis 
70lh  year,  Robert  Hudson,  Esq. 

22.  At  Dover,  in  the  8-trli  year  of  her  age, 
Airs.  Teale,  relict  of  the  late  James  Tealc, 
Esq.  and  the  last  surviving  daughter  of  the 
lale  Dr.  Iilomer,  prebendary  of  tilt-  cathedral 
church  at  Canterbury. 

In  Sloaiie-streel,  James  Bruce,  Esq.  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Dominica'. 

23.  Mr.  Win.  Lee,  of  Finchley,  aged  77: 
he  died  in  the  same.  Iu;d  in  which,  he  was 
born,  and,  in  his  whole  life,  never  slept  a 
night  in  an v other. 

21.  In  Plnlpot-lane,  John  Anderson,  Esq. 
banker. 

Aged  74,  thq  relict  of  the  late  Alexander 
lirander,  E>q.  of  Lower  Thames-street. 

26.  The  wife  of  Mr.  James  Foss,  ot  Essex- 
street.  Strand. 

Henry  Hcnisley,  Esq.  of  Hans  plare. 

The  wife  of  J.  P.  Bastard,  Esq.  AI.  P.  for 
Devon. 

27.  At  his  house,  in  Scotland-yard,  IVm... 
Lowndes,  Esq.  of  Cliesham,  in  the  county  (if 
Bucks,  one  ot  the  commissioners  ot  « xcis'e, 
and  last  surviving  grandson  of  the  Right  IJon. 
William  Lowndes  (commonly  called  Ways 
and  Aleans  l.owndes),  secretary  Id  the  trea- 
sury, and  AI.  p.  during  the  reigns  ot  King 
William  III.  Queen  Aunc,  and  King  GeorgJe 
the  First. 

28-  Li  the  2}st  year  of  his  age,  Air. 
Charles  Chambers.  He  unfortunately  broke 
n blood-vessel,  in  September  last,  which, 
alter  lie  had  languished  seven  months,  pul 'a 
peiod  to  Ins  existence. 

Suddenly,  on  her  return  from  Astleybi 
jimphitliesttre,  Airs.  Al‘f»een,  of  Betblcm- 
street,  Bishopsgate. 

30.  At  Broinpton-parjt,  housp,  in  the  56th 
year  of  her  age,  the  lion.  Airs.  Sarah  Perce- 
val, daughtt  r.tif  John  Howbrth,  Esq.  df  Man- 
chester, in  tiie  county  ol  Eaiicasfer,  and  niece 
of  tl;e  late  Richard  and  W illiam  ap.(i  John 
Bagsliew,  of  Oakes,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
wife  of  the  JJon.  Edward  PerCeval,  second 
surviving  soft  of  the  late  pari  of  Eginonr,  and 
brother  to  the  present  earl,  and  also  hali-brd- 
tlier,  by  bis  father's  side',  tf>  Lord  Arden  ami 
the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  the  present 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

May  1.  At  Phustow,  Mr.  Vincent,  mahv 
ypars  serggupt  aj  nijice  for  the  city  of 
London. 

'2.  4-ged  40,  George  Gardner,  Esq.  of 
Great  Coram-street,'  late  cbiliinandor  ol  thy 
Alontieal  Danish  fndiamai:,  The  death  of 
this  amiable  qnd  HCCChppbshed  gentleman  is 
regretted  by  ;i  numerous  circle  of  respectable 
friends.  His  suavity  of  manners,  together 
with  liis  extensive  knowledge  and  great  ta- 
lents, rendered  linn  the  admiration  of,-.JI  who 
fenew  him.  His  persecutions,  in  consequence 
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of  being  captured,  accelerated  his  death,  and 
left  a distracted  widow aud  weeping  family 
to  ileploic  im-ir  loss. 

At  Hurley  Alilioy,  near  Derby,  in  his  36th 
year,  Robert  Holden,  Esq. 

■ 4.  Ill  St.  Gile-oate,  Durham,  in  th?  90th 

year  oi.- his  ilge,  Wilimni  Cloyd.  Among  the 
inanv  eccentric  tricks  ot  his  youth,  be  onee 
undertook  to  descend  upon  a rope  lro:n  tlie 
steeple  of  St.  Giles*  church,  to  the  Bower 
Banks  adjoii.iiu!,  and  accomplished  it  uil- 
/mrr.  In  17:59,  be  was  with  Admiral  Vernon, 
at  the  taking  ot  Bono  Bello  and  Cart liagena. 
It;  174?,  he  was  deprived  of  bis  eyesight  by 
lightning,  upon  the  African  coast ; and,  after 
tlmi,  became  famous  for  dressing  sheep  s to  t, 
winch  proved  a very  profitable  trade  to  him, 
and  enabled  Inin  to  procure  Ins  quantum  «f 
ate,  of  which  lie  consumed  lio  small  quantity. 
Ar  cards  and  howling-matches  Cloyd  was 
gem  rally  one  ot  the  foremost,  and  frequently 
belted  very  areely.  He  enjoyed  in  general, 
a very  good  state  of  health,  and  within  the 
last  I went  v years  has  been  seen  to  run  round 
Urn  feet  of  a large  stool  turned  topsy  turvy, 
with  bis  hoots  ou.  About  twenty-six  years 
aao.  tic  was  at  a bowling-match  on  Gilcsgate 
moor,  w him  a violent  altercation  arose  about 
the  position  of  the  bowls,  which  had  nearly 
ended  in  blows;  when  Cloyd,  starting  from 
the  crowd,  cried  out,**  Read  me  to  the  place 
w here  the  bow  Is  are.*'  On  Ins  arrival  tlicrc, 
after  groping  awhile  for  the  bowls,  he  cried 
out,*'  Am  hodv  may  sec  that  howl  is  first.” 
j ins  created  a loud  laugh,  and  put  all  the 
parties  ill  good  humour  again.  About  Id 
years  ago,  lie  received  one  of  Hetheringtoii’s 
benefactions  ot  ten  pounds  a year  to  blind 
men,  upon  which  he  subsisted  till  bis  decease  . 

In  Bloomshury-plaee,  in  his  40th  year, 
Mr.  Thomas  Maberiy. 

At  Turiiham-grecu,  Mr.  Joseph  \\  1 1 son, 
late  of  Hay  don-square,  Mmories. 

At  Clngwell,  aged  21-,  William  Haldane 
Barton,  Ksq. 

5.  At  Ala rylarqj-poiat,  Essex,  Christopher 
Court,  Esq.  aged  71. 

Suddenly,  in  an  apoplexy,  Richard  Wm. 
Topp,  Esq.  of  Stour. 

At  Knight's- hill  cottage,  Dulwich;  Mrs. 
Harvey. 

At  the  Deanery,  Booking,  Essex,  the 
Right  Honourable  and  very  Reverend  Lord 
Charles  Aynsley,  only  brother  of  his  Grade 
the  Duke  of  Athol.  His  lordship  was  in  his*, 
thirty  seventh  year,  and  by  Jiis  Majesty’s 
permission  took  the  name  of  Avhsley,  on  his* 
marriage  with  Miss  Aynsiey,  ot  Rittleharle- 
tower,  in  Northumberland,  by  whom  lie’has 
left  two  sons  arid  a daughter.,  Iris'  remarka- 
ble, fhat  this  is  the  second  brother'*  of*  his 
grace  who  has- died  on-this  ririakdeafTefy  in 
the.cqurse  of  four  or  five  years  ; vhft  last  Hvun 
being  Lord  George  Murray, *who  was  iQso 
bisln  p of  St.  David's.  • - 

At  H the.’ui  her  2Cth  year,  of-a'rapid-Ae- 
clipe,  Airs.  Sarah  Sturgeon,:  lady  oifCMpt.  I£ 


Sinrgcon,  and  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Refit  Hon.  J.  P.  Curran,  lousier  ot  the  rolls, 
of  Ireland,. 

li.  In  Green-street,  Grnsvenor-square, 
aged  91.  Mrs.  Higginson,  relict  of  Wm. 
lligginsnn,  Ksq.  of  Liverpu.il,  daughter  of  - 
S mu:;  1- 1 'iiwell,  »q.  an  I grandaughter  of 
Samuel  Pu-.vt  II.  of  Stanage-piuk,  Radnor- 
shire, Esq.  and  the  H<>n.  Elizabeth,  who' was 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Thomas  Lord 
Folhnrr,  Baron  of  ItaUishamion,  in  Ireland. 

7.  In  Honey-lane  market,  where  he  had 
resided  upwards  of  50  years,  Mr.  Hodges, 
poulterer. 

After  a lingering  illness,  in  her  42d  year. 
Mis.  Goode,  wife  of  Air.  Thomas  Goode, 
of  Stanhope-street,  Strand,  navy  agent. 

9.  At  Orton  on  the  lull,  in  Leicestershire. 
Samuel  Steele  Perkins,  Esq.  in  the  6Gth  year 
of  his  age,  magistrate  lor  the  counties  ot 
Leicester  and  Warwick. 

10.  At  Feltriini,  near  Dublin,  the- Right 
Hon.  Rady  Tyruwlev,  daughter  of  the  late 
Richard  Rcvinge,  of  Calverstowri,  county  ot 
Kildare,  Esq.  Her  ladyship’s  landed  proper-' 
t y,  which  is  very  considerable,  sbe  is  said  to 
have  bequeathed  to  the  Countess  of  Granard, 
to  whom  she  Was  nine'll  attached.  Rady  Ty- 
rawley  was  grundaughler  to  the  late  Lord 
Ch  ef  Justice  Marley,  and  first  cousin  to  the 
R.ght  Hon  Henry  Grattan. 

11.  At  his  house,  in  Queen-square,  Bath, 
after  a short  illness,  William  Perry,  M.  D. 
one  ot  the  most  eminent  accoucheurs  in  that 
citv.  and  a member  ofytiie  common  council, 

12.  In  the  5od  year  of  his  ugc,  Charles 
Ilcnrv  Wilson,  Esq  late  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. Air.  Wilson  was  several  years  editor  of 
The  Gazetteer;  and  there  are  few  daily  or 
periodical  publications  of  any  standing  which 
have  not  been  occasionally  indebted  to  his 
contributions  He  was  the  author  of  The 
ITjituicrin^  Islander,  Polyantliea,  Brookeutut , 
Beauties  af  Burke,  and  many  more  original 
productions,  compilations,  and  translations, 
to  none  of  which  would  he  sutler  his  name, 
to  be  prefixed.  Ilis  attainments  were  almost 
universal.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  an- 
tiquities and  literature  of  the  Gothic,  Scandi- 
navian, and  Celtic  nations.  AVith  an  inex-. 
haustible  fund  of  learning,  he  was  “ a 
fellow  of  infinite  jest — of  most  excellent 
fancy.”  His  wit  mid  humour,  were  truly 
original.  The  factitious  jester,  the- Joe 
Miller  wit,  in  vain  attempted  to  entdr  the 
lists  with  him  ; he  was  speedily  distanced' by 
a simile,  or  an  expression  which  never  could 
enter  the  imagination  of  his  rival,  but  so  ludi- 
crously apposite  to  the  subject  in  band,  as 
never’ to  fail  to  ,r~  set  flic  table  in  a roar.” 
He  was  a native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
migrated  to  the  metropolis  upw  ards  ot  twenty 
years  ago.  Born  tb  no  fortune,  he  ran  his  ca- 
reer of  life,  without,  doing  more  thnri  pro- 
viding for  the  day  which  was  passing  over 
him  ; a fats  -not  nnconjiuon  to  men  entering 
the  world mirder  the  same  circumstances,  and 
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passcssing  similat  endowments,  joined  to  a 
strong  relish  for  social  enjoyment. 

Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  Finch-lane,  Cornhill, 
one  of  the  common  council  for  Bread-street 
ward. 

Captain  .tohu  Atkinson,  of  tlie  63th  rest. 

13.  Suddenly,  L.  P.  Fitch,  Ks<j.  of  Pall- 
mail ; a few  minutes  before  he  appeared  per- 
fectly well,  and  ate  a hearty  dinner. 

At  Crofton,  in  Kent,  John  Platt,  Esq. 

1-f.  At  Northampton,  Thomas  Percy, 
LL.  1).  one  of  tlie  Senior  fellows,  and  vice- 
president  of  St.  John’s  college,  Oxford.  I)r. 
Percy  was  nephew  to  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Dromore  ; the  last  edition  of  whose  valu- 
able and  interesting  “ Reliqnes  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry”  he  edited.  To  this  work  he 
was  preparing  the  addition  of  a fourth  volume, 
which  was  announced  so  long  since  as  March, 
1207,  and  which  wall  not,  we  trust,  even  now 
he  withheld  from  the  literary  world,  to  whom 
Dr.  Percy’s  taste  and  information  on  this 
subject  arc  well  known. 

16-  At  her  house,  in  Gay-street,  Bath, 
Airs.  Jeffery,  relict  ol  Alderman  Bay  lev,  and 
sister  to  the  long-celebrated  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.  whose  w.t  and  abilities  she  in  a great 
measure  possessed,  added  to  a most  benevo- 
lent h-  art. 

In  Gloncester-place,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cocks, 
aunt  of  Lord  Somers. 

17.  At  Iloine.rton,  of  the  patsy,  esteemed 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  Mr. 
Simpson,  formerly  an  eminent  drawing-mas- 
ter in  St.  Paul’s  church-yard. 

18.  At  L’pton-court,  near  Windsor,  in  the 
76th  year  of  lus  age,  William  Lasceiles,  Esq. 
one  of  the  benchers  of  theJhonourable  society 
of  the  Inner  Temple. 

At  Chelsea,  Mr:  P.  Boyle,  inventor  and 
proprietor  of  The  Court  Guide. 

In  Alontugue-street,.  Russel- 3quare,  II.  S. 
Dickey,  Esq. 

19.  Air.  Cooper, the  printer,  a person  for- 
merly well  known  in  this  metropolis.  He 
dropped  down  in  a fit  as  he  wjjs  Walking  to 
town  from  Chelsea,  ansLdied  on  the  spot. 

_ Same  day,  as  Mr.  Ernes,  silversmith,  of 
Paternoster-row,  was  going  upstairs  to  bed, 
he  fell'  down  in  a fit,  and  expired  immedi- 
ately.. 

22.  Ed..  Ayrton,  Mus.  Dbch.  gentle- 
man of  his  Majesty’s  chapel,  during  a period 
of  44  years,  and  vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  Westminster  abbey,  ^ 

At  his  son’s  house,  m Camden-town,  aged 
60,  Air.  Russel,  father  of  Air.  Russel,  come- 
dian, of  Drury -lane  theatre. 

UltATHS  AjahOA.D. 

At  Lisbon,  Charles  Murray,. Escp  late. his 
Majesty's  consul-general  at  the  island  of 
Madeira;  he  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Murray,  Esq.  Pliiliphaugh,  heritable  sheriff 
$f  Selkirk  and  the  forests,  who  represented 
that  county  in  parliament  for  many  years. 

At  Chiiisquaque  Ttf(*nship,  Ncrthurubci- 


land  county,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  F.  Neville, 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  10(1  ihe  day  be- 
fore bis  death.  He  was  engaged  in  cutting 
fuel  fur  family  use  a few  hours  before  his  de- 
cease. 

On  the  15th  of  October  last,  on  his  route 
from  Baroche  to  Cambay,  Captain  George 
Warden,  of  the  artillery  corps  of  ihe  Bombay 
establishment. 

At  lvcil,  the  celebrated  naturalist  professor, 
Fabricius. 

Drowned,  by  shipwreck,  off  Memd,  Lord 
Viscount  Hoyston.  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Hardwjcke,  and  AI.  P.  for  Itiegate.  We  un- 
derstand, a mbre  promising  young  nobleman 
Was  never  given  to  a country's  hopes,  or  more 
untimely  snatched  away.  At  an  age  when 
most  are  content  to  study  the  ancient  au- 
thors, with  a view  only  lo  attain  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  wrote,  his  lordship  was 
so  thoroughly  master  of  their  contents,  that 
lie  translated  the  most  obscure  of  them,  with 
a spirit  and  clearness  winch  surpassed  the  ori- 
ginal. It  was  from  the  desire  of  adding,  to 
the  store  of  ancient  and  modern  learning 
which  he  possessed,  the  advantages  that  re- 
sult ftoiu  personal  observation  and  from  tra- 
vel, that  his  lordship  quilted  the  splendour 
of  an  affluent  home,  and  encountered  the 
dangers  under  which  lie  finally,  perished.' 
His  title  devolves  on  his  brother.  Lord 
Charles. 

Also,  at  the  same  time.  Colonel  Pollen, 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Pollen,  of  Little 
Book liani,  in-  Surrey.  He  was  in  the  3jd 
year  of  his-age*  and*  possessing. a fine  aiui 
vigorous  understanding,  highly  unproved  by 
education,  and  by  his  extensive  travels, 
there  is  no  doubt*  if  be  had  returned  to  his 
native  country  (as  lie  was  attempting  to  do 
when  this  dreadful  accident  put  a period  to. 
all  his  hopes),  he  would  have  proved  a 
distinguished  ornament  to  it.  In  1796,  on  iris, 
coming  of  age,  he  opposed  the  interest  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  "representation  of 
the  populous-  borough  of  Leominster,  which 
he  carried  by  a majority  of  nr  is.  He  after- 
wards raised  a regiment  of  fenciblcs  at  his 
Own  eil pence,  for  the  service  of  government, 
and  attended  with  it  on  its  being  ordered  to 
Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia ; but  lor  several 
years  lie  has  been  constantly  travelling  on 
the  continent.  At  St.  Petersburgh,  be  married 
brie  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Charles  Gascoigne 
(sister  to  the  Countess  of  Haddington,  now 
hurtled  to  Air.  DalrymplG),  who  was  with 
him  w-heh'the  wreck  took  place,  but  who 
appears  to  be  happily  saved. 

In  a tgvefn,  at  Berlin,  - General  Kleist, 
Who,  in  November,  1806,  surrendered  Alag,* 
'deburgh 'to  thfe  Ffeiich. 

Walfer  Grafit,  Esq.  late  master  in  eijuity 
bf  tbVsiip'reme  erioft  in  India, 

The  Hon.  J.  Stuait,  heutenaiA-gofrernof 
of  Fort  George. 

At  Gtutea,  ,S/gbor  Aitclo,  the  late  doge. 
He  left  considerable  property  to  the  poor. 
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THE  BRAZILS.  (Continual.) 

Since  our  last,  the  royal  House  ot'  Braganza  lias  readied  its. transmarine  dominions,  oij  this- 
continent,  and,  according  to  the  account,  have  been  received  wUlvtlie  utmost  joy  and  attec- 
tion,  the  rejoicings  for  limit  sale  arrival  having  continued  for  fourteen  successive days,  con- 
cluding with  niohtly  illuminations : let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  they  are  arrived  at  that  secure, 
asvluin  where  The  despot  of  the  European  continent  will  not  lie  able,  however  willing.  Us 
disturb  their  tranquillity,  although  his  Machiavellian  politics  are  already  at  work  lor  that 
purpose,  as  (if  we  may  believe  the  newspapers)  the  Marquis  (U- Maria lv a,  the  tot  ugii.  se 
envoy  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  has  been  invited  to  fans,  and  passports  sent  to.  enable  him 
to  proceed  thither;  should  this  succeed,  and  he  (Napoleon)  can  also,  hy  hie  ample  means 
which  he  is  possessed  of,  prevail  upon  Ins  newly  created  puppet,  lerdiilaml  V 11-  to  transfer  to 
him  any  part  of  his  colonics  on  the  eastern  bank  ot  the  liio  Plata,  he  may,  in  snch  case, 
become  no  very  eligible  neighbour  to  the  Prince  Rugeut. 

We  see  no  reason,  at  present,  to  retract  the  caution  wc  heretofore  gave  to  our  inarcli.uits' 
and  trailers,  not  to  be  too  profuse  in  their  consignments;  and  to  lay  their  speculative  (JJO-,  , 
pensities  under  some  restraint,  until  a future  period,  probably  at  no  great  distance  ; by  which 
prudent  conduct  they  will  not  overstock  the  market — a thing  ever  to  he  avoided,  it  possible, 
a3  no  people  arc  more  prone  to  take  advantage  of  such  a circumstance  than  the  Brasilians  : 
generosity  by  no  means  being  their  characteristic. — It  will  now  be  seen  whether  Uilaui  will 
obtain  that  precedence  and  favour  in  the  commerce  of  and  with  the  Brazils  which  sliejustly 
merits,  indebted  as  Portugal  was,  for  many  years  back,  lor  her  existence  as  a statu  to  our 
country,  who  by  her  trade,  and  otherwise,  enabled  it  to  maintain  its  consequence  in  Europe, 
and  at  last  secured  its  monarch  a sale  retreat  to  his  colonies  ; we  repeat,  it  will  now  be  s:  c.i; 
whether  -’ratitude  for  past  lavoius  will  overrule  that  oppression  ail  I seeming  rancour  against 
our  nation  which  of  late  has  prevailed  in  tins  part  of  the  globe,  as  alLuui  ships  have  expe- 
rienced more  or  less,  that  lroin  necessity  have  touched  Imre,  either  lor  repairs  or  refresh- 
ments. In  one  ease  which  has  come  to.  our  knowledge  it  proceeded  to  confiscation  ol  ship 
and  cam),  and  a long  imprisonment  of  the  master  ot  the.  vessel,  ami  his  uii/c,  woo  Imd  'nitor- 
tunutely  accompanied  him  iatlie  voyage  ; and  la  all  the  others  ot  which  wc  have  heard,  the 
port  charges  atul  other  impositions,  were  apt  only  degrading  and  insulting,  but  um* 
oppressive  in  the  highest  degree.  ( lo  he  continual  in  our  ncit.) 

The  cargoes  nf  the  fleet  of  East  Luliamen  which  last  arrived,  under  couvov  ol  his  Majesty  * 
sfllm  Diadem,  Admiral  Stirling,  include 

lVngal  muslins,  »..40  / II 

Madras  do.  ». 1,679 

47,420  Pieces. 

Bengal  calicoes,  Ido, >17 

Madras  no..... 222,108 

33d, 40b.  Pieces. 

Sugar,  18,191  hags, 31.879  cwt. 

Raw  silk,  1,270  bales,  189,430  lbs. 

llemp,  54  do ^ cwt. 

Suit  petre,  25,552  bags n4,0o. > do. 

Cochineal,  24  chests, 4.U00  !bs. 

Besides- prohibited  and  privileged  goods,  among  winch  are  179  bales  ot  raw  -a... 

The  company  have  declared  for  sale  on  the  Bill  ol  June  n -•  jtt.  prompt  the  20  ol  a.ptetft* 

b*r  following.  Bo  he*  tea,  - 550,000  ibs. 

Congou  and  Campoi,  4,500.000 

.Souchong  and  Pekoe,.  • 2110,30(1. 

Singto  and  Twahkay,  lit'O.OOO 

Hvsou  skin,  lOOJXJO 

Hyson  , , . . : . 300,000 

Total........ 6.500,000  Ibs. 

At  the  Company’s  silk  sale,  in  April  last,  the  average  price  ol  China  silk  was 25,  and  Bengal; 
silk,  from  70  to  150  per  cent,  higher  than  at  the  preceding  sale  ol  that  article. 

The  Company  declare  that  they  will  put  up  for  sale,  on  Tuesday.  28th  June,  prompt  30t.i 
September,  private  trade  anil  privileged  imtgs,  heads,  cornelians,  rallMiis,  cancs,  mats, 
woods,  hides,  6cc.  And  also  on  Tuesday,  July  12th,  prbmptd4th  October,  pepper  while. 
260  bags ; black  ditto,  4.500  bags,  more  or  less  ; that  the  said  pepper  will  be  put  up  at  lO.h 
per  lb.  and  that  no  further  sale  of  Company's  pepper  will  take  place  before  the  inrot  j ttiuary. 
1809.  Likewise  on  Triday.  June  *4th,  proUnpt  September  16th  following,  Company  s 
suear,  18,000  ban.,  mure  or  less;  prize  ditto,  102  baskets;  collce,  2,112  bugs;  mace,  1 
box  and  20'  baskets.  And  they  do  aiso  deciaro,  Umt  they  will  give  timely  notice  what  other 
gqods  they  will  put  up  at  this  sale. 
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Current  Prices  of  « Merchandize . 


S \ LKS  OF  WEST  INDIA  PRODUCE, 
April  27  th  to  Map  10th . 

1,327  hogsheads,  112  rierrtfs  sugar,  sold  from 58s. 

5l3  ditto,  plantation  coffee,  from.  .......  68s. 

35|  serous  indigo,  lrom 8s. 

May  10 th  to  Map  1 7th. 

495  hogsheads,  41  tierces,  129  bass  coffee,  from  . ..*  40s. 

One  bag  sold  as  high 

1 cask  indigo,  at  Cs. 

Map  1 7th  Co  Map  2-1  th. 

316  hogsheads,  44*  barrels,  292  bags  coffee,  lroin ....  61  s. 

15  hags  Jamaica  white  ginger,  • * 

20  ditto  Barbadoes,  

The  average  price  of  brown  or  Muscavado  sugar,  computed  from 
week  ending  May  18,  1803,  is  36s.  2?d.  evclusrte  of  the  duties  of 
on  the.  importation  thereof  into  Great  Britain. 


to  72s.-6d.cwt. 
to  117s.  6d.  ditto, 

to  10s.  6d.  per  lb. 

to  1 1 9s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

as  189s.  6d. 

per  lb. 

to  1254  6d.  per  cwt. 

115s.  per  cwt. 

75s.  ditto; 

the  returns  made  for  the 
custom  payable  thereon, 


SATES  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 

3R9  barrels  Carolina  rice,. . 36s.  to  47s.  per  cwt. 

3 18  bags  Brazil  ditto,  • * 38s.  to  46s.  ditto. 


Alum,  English  - * 

Anniseeds,'  Alicant  - - cwt. 

Ditto  German  - - - 4 

Ashes,  American  Pot  - - - 3 
Ditto  IVurl  - - - 3 

Barilla,  Carthagena  - - - - 4 
Ditto  .Sicily  - - - - 3 

Ditto  Tenerifle  - - - 3 

Bark,  Oak  British,  45  cwt*  L.  35 
Ditto  Foreign  - - - — 8 

Brandy,  Ogniae  - - - - gal.  l 
Ditto  Spanish  ------  0 

Camphire,  refined  - - - lb.  o 
Ditto  unrefined  - - cwt.  is 

Cochineal,  garbled  - - - - lb.  1 
Dii to  Fast  Indian  - - - 0 

Coftta , fine  - -----  cwt.  5 

Ditto  ordinary  - 3 

Ditto  TVIocha  in  Time  - - - 10 
Copperas,-  Green  - - - - lb.  o 

Ditto  White  - - - - 2 

Cotton-wool,  Surinam  - - . o 

Ditto  Jamaica  - - - o 

Ditto  Smyrna  - - - o 

Ditto  Bourbon  - - - 0 

Ditto  Pernambueca  - 0 

Ditto  Fast  Indian  - - 0 

Currants,  Zant  - - ‘ - - cwt.  4 
Deals,  Dantz.  Fir,  3 in.  40  f.  piece  2 
Ditto  21 

Ditto  2 

Elephants’ Teeth  1. 

Ditto  4. 

Ditto  Sci 

Figs,  ^Turkey  - - - 
Flax,  Riga  - - - • 

Ditto  Petersburg, 

Fu&tfckj  Jamaica 
Ditto  Tobago 
Galls,  T'urkey  - - - - - cwt. 
Geneva,  Hollands  - - - gal. 

Ditto  F.nglish  - - - 
Ginger,  Jamaica,  White 
Ditto  Black 

Ditto  Bavbadoes  - - 
Ditto  Fast  Indian  - - 
(Join  Arabic,  Turkey  - - cwt. 
Ditto  Seneta  - - - - 
Sandrach  - - - 
:J)itto  Mastic  - - r lb 
r Ditto  Tragaeanth  cwt. 
Hemp,  Riga  Rhine  - - ton 
Ditto  Petersburg  clean  - - 
.Ditto  East  Indian  - - - - 
Hides,  English  - - - - ’lb. 
Ditto  Buenos  Avres  - - - 
Ditto  Dutch  salted  - - - 
Ditio  Spanish 


Ditto  brazil  - 


ton  £ 22  O 0 to  25  0 


8 O 4 10  0 


0 0 58  0 6 
5 0 15  0 0 


4 15 

e 15 
1 12 


- ton  £i  o 

- - - 15  o 

- 23  O 


0 0 2/5  0 0 


2 0 


Iron,  rig.  British, 

Ditto,  in  bars  - - - 
Ditto  Swedish,  bars  - 
Ditto  Norway  - - - 
Ditto  Archangel  - - 
Juniper  Denies,  German 
Ditto  ' Italian  - 

Lead  in  pigs  - - - - fod.  27  0 0 28  0 O 

Ditto  red ton  2d  0 0 27  0 0 

Ditto  white  -------  42  0 0 42  1 O 

Lignum  Vine,  American  - - 18  10  o 28  0 0 

Ditto  Tortola  - --  oOO  000 

Logwood,  Camp.  - ---1600  1700 

Ditto  Honduras  Chi pt  - ll  15  o 12  15  0 

Ditto  UnChipt  - 10  5 0 11  0 0 

Ditto  Jamaica  Chipt  - - 10  5 0 110  0 

Ditto  Cnchipt,  - uncertain 

Madder  Roots,  Smyrna-  cwt.  4 15  0 5 5 0 


Ditto 
Mahoga 
D tto 
i *!0 
Mohisse 
Oak  plank,  Dantz. 

4. & 3 inch 


Dutch  Crop  - 5 18  0 


Honduras 
Jamaica  - 
Hispaniola 


Oil, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


ft.  0 I 3 

---012 
- - - 0 1 3 

. cwt.  1 11  0 

j last  11  00 
l.uvca  - 25  gal.  jar  1 10  0 
Spermaceti  - - ton  89  0 0 
Whale,  Greenland  27  0 o 

Southern  - 33  0 0 
Florence  - halt*  ohest  3 15  o 


1 13  0 

90  0 0 
28  10  0 


1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Opium,  Turkey  - - - - 

ib. 

3 

10 

0 

3 

15 

e 

30 

ID 

0 

35 

10 

0 

Oi  eh.' U.i,  Causin'  - - - 

ton 

225 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto  C:ipe  de  \erd 

- 

190 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Ditto  Madeira  - - - 

- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

10 

0 

Pimento  ------ 

lb. 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

8 

95. 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Bitch,  American  - - - 

cwt. 

0 

15 

0 

0 

16 

0 

pn 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

Ditto  stoi>holm  - - 

- - 

0 

iy 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Ditto  Archangel  - - - 

- - 

0 

17 

6 

0 

1.9 

0 

16 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

OuiUvsilvcr  - - - - - 

lb. 

O 

4 

2 

0 

4 

3 

5 

10 

0 

7 

10 

0 

'7 

5 

O 

8 

0 

0 

1 

3 

n 

I 

5 

0 

Ditto  Malaga  - - - 

- . 

3 

7 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

14 

0 

Ditto  Sun  ----- 

5 

12 

0 

5 

15 

0 

4 

16 

0 

t) 

12 

0 

Ditto  Muscadine  - - 

- - 

10 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

3 

5 

0 

$ 

10 

0 

R ice,  Carolina  - - - - 

- - 

2 

2 

e 

Q 

11 

0 

S 

ltf 

0 

4 

5 

& 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

3 

5 

0 

4 

6 

Q- 

Rum,  Jamaica  - - - - 

.gal- 

0 

4 

4 

0* 

5 

4 

7 

5 

0 

13 

10 

0 • 

Ditto  Leeward  I.  - - 

0 

3 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

10 

O' 

Saltpetre,  F.a>t  India  Rough  cwt 

. 3 

5 

0 

3 

7 

0 

8 

8 

0 

9 

0 

(P  * 

Ditto  British  Refined 

- - 

3 

9 

0 

1 

11 

O 

. 0 

5 

9 

0 

5 

■6 

Shellaih  - •-  - - - - 

- - 

5 

0 

« 

10 

0 

0 

24 

10 

0 

•26 

10 

0 

Shu  muck,  Taro  - 

- - 

1 

4 

0 

1 

6 

0 

89 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

• Ditto  Malaga 

- - 

1 

4 

0 

1 

<> 

0 

8.0 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

Ditto  Sit  ily 

- - 

1 

5 

6 

1 

6 

6 

69 

Cl 

0 

84 

0 

0 

Ditto  Opoito  - ■» 

- - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

. 0 

0 

'2? 

0 

0 

5 

Silk,  Thrown,  Pkdmnnt 

- lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

JO 

0 

0 

7 

• Ditto  Bargain 

’-  - 

0 

0 

0 

€ 

0 

0 

■0 

0 

at 

0 

0 

8 

Silk,  Haw,  China.  3 Mos.Sm.  - 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Ditto  6 ditto 

- - 

1 

18 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

f) 

0 

6 

11 

O' 

Ditto  Bengal,  Sin.  Sk.  g. 

- - 

1 

2 

0 

1 

10 

0 

. 0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Ditto  Novi  - - 

- - 

1 

10 

0 

2 

iO 

0 

0 

5 

u 

0 

6 

o' 

.Ditto  Ovganziae 

3 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 
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State  of  the  TFeathcr. 


Sueur,  Jamaica  - - - C.  £ 3 2 

Ditto  East  India  - - 2 If) 

J)itlo  Lumps  ...  5 3 

Ditto  Single  Loaves  - 4 15 
Ditto  Double  Ditto  lb.  0 l 

Tallow,  English  - - - - cwt.  4 l 

Ditto  Russia,  candle,  white  - 3 lb 

Ditto,  yellow  4 0 

Ditto,  Buenos  Ayres  - - - 3 19 
Tar,  Archangtl  - - - - B.  2 O 

Ditto,  Stockholm  • - 2 2 

Ditto,  American  - - - - l 15 

Tin  in  blocks cwt.  5 18 

Ditto,  Grain,  in  b'oeks  - - 7 7 

-Turpentine,  American  - - - ! 15 

Tobacco,  Mary l • yellow  - lb.  0 1 

Ditto,  Mid.  brown  - - - - 0 V 

Ditto,  Long  Leaf  - - - - 0 0 


0 to  4 0 0 
0 4 14  0 

0 5 10  0 

O 5 12  0 

3 o i y 
0 0 <D  'o 

0 4 0 0 

0 4 3 0 

0 4 0 0 

0 2 3 0 

0 2 4 0 

0 2 2 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 1 17  0 

3 O l 0 
o on 
7|  0 0 8V 


Tobacco,  Virg.  Y<*rk  River  Ib.^C  0 0 
Ditto,  James  River  ---00 
Wax,  English  - - - - cwt.  IS  15 
Ditto  Dantzic  - - - 15  0 

Ditto  African  - - 9 15 

Ditto  American  - - 14  15 

Whale-fins,  Greenland  - ton  2G  10 
Ditto  S.  Fishery  - - 24  0 

Wine,  Red  Tort  - - - pipe  75  0 

Ditto  Lisbon  - - - - - 65  0 

Ditto  Madeira 74  0 

Ditto  Sherry-  - - - butt  80  o 

Ditto  Mountain  - - - - 65  0 

Ditto  Vidcnia  - - - hogs.  70  0 
Ditto  Calcavtlia  - - pipe  90  0 
Ditto  Claret  - - - hogs.  44  o 
Yarn,  Mohair-  - - - lb.  0 4 


7 toO  0 <)4 

7{  0 0 91 
0 17  10  O 

O 15  15  0 
O 11  0 0 

0 15  10  O 

O 23  0 0 
0 26  0 O 

0 105  0 0 
0 95  0 O 

0 125  0 0 

O .98  0 O 
0 80  0 0 
0 85  O O 

0 100  0 O 

O 95  0 0 

6 0 8 id 


l’RESENT  PRICES 

— OP 

Canal,  Dock,  Fire  Office,  and  J Cater  [Corks  Shares,  Sr.  S'c. 

2 lit  May,  ISOS. 

London  Dock  Stock .1171.  per  cent. 

East  India  ditto  1 ,'0l.  per  cent. 

West  India  ditto. 1531.  per  cent. 

Commercial  Dock  Shares 1 ‘.'til.  ditto 

Grand  .Function  Canal 071.  per  stiare. 

Grand  Surrey  Canal 631.  per  stiare. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  11*  percent,  premium. 

Globe.  Fire  and  life  ditto lift  per  eent. 

Albion  ddto  ditto 3 per  cent,  premium. 

Hope  ditto  ditto i?5s.  per  stiare  premium. 

Buck  Life  Assurance 5s.  per-share-premium. 

East  London  Water  Works 00..  per  share -premium. 

South  London  ditto  .551.  per  share  premium. 

Golden  Lane  Brewery SOI.  per  share. 

Wuston-street,  or  Southwark  Ditto  par. 

London  Institution  Bo  guineas  per  share. 

Eagle  Insurance  5s.  per  share  premium. 

LEWIS  WOLFE  and  Co.  Canal  and  Dock  Office, 
No.  9,  Change-alley,  Cornlull. 


VARIATIONS  OF  BAROMETER,  THERMOMETER,  See. 
By  THOMAS  BLUNT,  No.  22,  Counhill, 

Mathematical  Instrumrut  Maher  to  his  Majesty, 


At  Nine  o’Clock,  A.  M. 


1^08 

Barom 

Ther. 

Wind. 

Obser. 

1808 

Barom 

Ther. 

Wind. 

Obser 

Apr.  27 

29.85 

40 

N 

Rain 

May  12 

30.10 

61 

S 

Fair 

28 

29.80 

44 

NNE 

Fair 

13 

30.19 

64 

S 

Ditto 

29 

29.84 

40 

N 

Ditto 

14 

30.11 

66 

SSW 

Ditto 

30 

29.82 

44 

svv 

Ditto 

15 

80.01 

67 

SVV 

Ditto 

Jlay  1 

29.89 

48 

NNW 

Ditto 

16 

29.91 

65 

w 

Ditto 

2 

29.85 

49 

ENE 

lljtto 

17 

30.01 

67 

NE 

Ditto 

3 

29.76 

54 

E 

Rain 

18 

29.93 

61 

NE 

Rain 

4 

29.76 

62 

E 

Fair 

19 

30.15 

56 

E 

Fair 

5 

29.75 

62 

E 

Ditto 

20 

29.95 

57 

SE  . 

Ditto 

6 

29.71 

65 

W 

Ditto 

21 

29.73 

60 

S 

Rain 

7 

29.55 

66 

s 

Ditto 

22 

29.62 

63 

SW 

Ditto 

8 

29.53 

5S 

sw 

II  ain 

23 

29.66 

61 

W ' 

Fair 

9 

29  51 

.56 

gw 

Ditto 

24 

29  80 

62 

sw 

Ditto 

> 10 

29.70 

57 

s 

Fair 

25 

29.91 

,64 

SSE 

DitLo 

11 

29.99 

53 

w 

Rain 

i 

» — - ■ — ~ 

j.  COLD,  fRINTER,  SHOE-LANE. 


EACH  DAY’S  PRICE  OF  STOCKS  FOR  M \Y,  1909. 
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EDWARD  F.  T.  FORTUNE,  Stock-Broker  and  General  Agent,  A1>.  13,  Cukmiicl. 
N.Bi  In  the  3 per  Cent-.  Consols  the  highest  and  lowest  Price  of  each  Day  is  given ; in  the  other  Stocks,  the  highest  only. 
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iV out*tjwih{iIf  E mp vcss  of  SludoslcLYi, 


KTOUR  MAHAL, 

EMPRESS  OF  HINDOSTAN. 

A Mei.o  Drama. 

in  TWO  ACTS. 

WITH  SONCS,  DANCES,  &C. 

by  .Joseph  moser,  esq. 

Act  II.  Scene  I. 

Thp  garden  of  the  palace  of  Agra. 
Through  a long  vista  of  trees  the  hack 
front  of  the  palace  appears , behind 
the  icing  of  which  arc  seen  the  raps 
• of  the  declining  sun.  On  the  fore 
ground  are  stages  of  the  most  b an- 
ti j,tl  flowers  and  shrubs;  a.  pugod  is 
seen  t:t  a distance  ; and  the  side  scenes 
represent  statues , vases , trees  in  blos- 
som, Sj-c.  fc. 

Enter  Zeid  and  Moui.tan. 

Zcid. 

OH,  my  friend  Mon! tan,  I am  glad 
that  I could  at  last  retire,  not  only 
from  the  presence,  hut  from  the  noise 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  and 
within  the  enclosure  of  this  garden, 
while  I seek  repose,  endeavoyr  to  re- 
cover from  my  amazement. 

'Moulton.  While  I have  been  obliged 
to  relieve  the  guard,  you  have  conti- 
nued at  court. 

Zcid.  I have. 

Moullan.  Strange  things  are  fre- 
quently seen  there;  therefore  I do  not 
wonder  that  you  seem  surprised. 

Zeid.  Surprise  is,  my  friend,  too  cold 
a term  to  express  my  astonishment  at 
the  events  that  were  crowded  info  those 
hours  which  have  elapsed  since  the  infa- 
tuated Gehanguire  resigned  his  crown  to 
the  fascinating  Npurmalial. 

Moullan.  Yet  is  your  astonishment 
more  thap  equalled  by  the  approbation 
of  the  people. 

Zeid.  Granted:  a rapid  succession  of 
events,  whatsoever  may  be  their  ten- 
dency, never  fail  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  • 

Moullan.  But  {hose  that  have  oc- 
curred during  the  short  domination  of 
Nourmalial  are,  in  their  nature,  so  stu- 
pendous, that  they  seem,  by  the  celerity 
of  their  progress,  compared  with  their 
importance,  to  have  bid  defiance  to  the 
rapidity  offline,  and,  in  a few  hours,  to 
have  effected,  in  the  renovation  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  what  imagination  would 
hate,  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
ages! 

£ urop., Wag.  Vol.  LIII.  June,  J80S. 


Zeid.  Yet,. my  friend,  the  celerity  of  . 
t ie  ciiange  effected  by  Nourmahal  has 
been  entirely  owing  to*  the  zeal  and  en- 
thusi:  ,m  with  which  the  people  have 
obeyed  her  commands,  hi  her  capa- 
cious mind,  the  whole  business  of  those 
transactions  had  long  been  arranged  ; 
the  mandates  by  which  the  grand  vizier, 
and  the  whole  o!  the  Divan,  who  were 
very  generally  hated,  were  displaced, 
have  long  been  prepared,  as  have  the 
appointments  of  their  successors  ; they 
only  waited  her  royal  signature.  The 
firmans,  directed  to  the  nabobs,  rajahs, 
and  ortirahs,  in  the  distant  provinces, 
''ere  ready  for  execution  the  moment 
she  ascended  the  throne:  the  plans  of 
, civil,  military,  and  domestic  regulation 
had  been  privately  drawn  under  her  im- 
mediate inspection';  they  had  been  long 
the  snujects  of  her  deepest  consideration, 
and  her  greatest  care,  and  only  waited 
to:  the  touch  of  her  sceptre  to  render 
them  efficient. 

Aleutian.  But  what  an  astonishing 
mind  must  that  be  vhich  could  form 
those  plans,  and  make  th'ose  arranoe- 
menis;  that  could,  from  observation, 
and  probably  information,  pervade 
every  system  of  abuse,  and  from  the 
energy  of  its  i ;vn  talents  prepare  the 
appropriate  remedies  ? 

Eetd.  | And  this  not  the  capacious 
mind  of  an  ancient  statesman,  long  ob- 
servant of  hmrjn  events  and  human  ac- 
tions, long  conversant  with  the  rise  and 
tall  of  kingdoms,  the  revolutions  of  poli- 
tics, and  the  ctm. firms  of  parties,  but 
of  a beautiful  young  female,,  born  and 
educated  in  a distant  province,  and  in  3, 
situation  comparativ<  iy  humble.  What 
stronger  proof  can  -we,  therefore,  have 
of  the  predominance  of  genius  over  even 
learning  and  assiduity;  or,  in  other 
words...  off* the  dictates  of  nature  over 
the  documents  of  art  ? 

Moullan.  This,  0 Zeid,  is  true;  the 
mind  of  Noiirmaisu!  i.;  f ather  inspired 
than  taught.  Her  fame  will  descend  to 
the  latest  posterity,  and  ages  yet  unborn 
will  bless  her  memory, 

Zeid.  The  applause  of  posterity  she 
has,  indeed,  secured,  in  a manner  as 
daring  and  as  ingenious  as  any  other 
part  of  her  conduct. 

Moullan.  Her  actions  will  speak  to 
every  age  and  nation. 

Zeu:.  True  : but  general  applause, 
however  desirable,  would  , ol  suffice  am- 
bitious Nourmalial  : she  had  determined, 
that  not  only  her  merd  but  her  counte- 
nance should  live  for  ever. 

3 G 
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Nourmahal,  Empress  of  Hmdoslan. 


Moulton.  As  bow  ? Explain. 

Zeid.  When  she  bail  regulated  the 
whole  concerns  of  the  empire,  she  turned 
her  attention  to  the  coinage. 

Moulton.  The  coinage? 

Zrid.  Yes:  behold  these  pieces. 

Moulton.  These,  indeed,  arc  beauti- 
ful, inasmuch  as  they  exhibit  the  por- 
trait of  the  lovely  Nourmahal. 

Zeid.  They  do : while  her  exalted 
•views  were  in  contemplation,  she  had 
the  preparation  made  for  stamping  them 
the  moment  of  her  accession  to  the  throne. 
Observe  the  dates  and  the  legends  : the 
reverse  of  the  gold  bears  the  image 
of  our  solar  deity  mounted  on  a lion  ; 
the  silver,  the  goddess  of  the  moon 
riding  upon  an  antelope : the  smaller 
pieces,  different  planetary  emblems,  and 
in  the  series  is  displayed  the  whole  In- 
dian zodiac. 

Moulton.  My  wonder  increases  with 
every  accent  you  breathe. 

Zeid.  So,  when  the  account  of  her 
transactions  was  detailed  to  him,  did 
' that  of  Gehanguire.  As  the  events  of 
her  short  reign  crowded  upon  his  mind, 
his  passions  rose  to  an  ecstacy  of  asto- 
nishment : therefore,  when  she  attempt- 
ed to  resign  her  sceptre,  he  folded  her 
in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed,  “ My  lovely 
Nourmahal,  first  of  womankind,  retain 
the  sceptre  which  you  so  well  deserve  to 
wield,  and  for  the  future  share  with  me 
in  the  honours  and  cares  of  a situation 
that  you  are  so  well  qualified  to  adorn.” 

.Moulton.  This  approbation  was  flat- 
tering. 

Zeid - “ I have,”  he  continued, 

“ considered  the  change  that  you  have 
almost  instantaneously  effected,  and, 
while  I am  astonished  at  the  stupendous 
attempts,  am  prepared  to  rejoice  in  the 
success  of  your  measures,  as  they  at  once 
tend  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  people, 
and  increase  the  glory  ofthe  monarch.” 

Moulton.  Did  he  notice  the  coinage  ? 

Zeid . lie  did : he  said,  “ perhaps 
that  assumption  is  in  a small  degree 
reprehensible,  but  1 can  discern  in  it 
the  traces  of  a sublime  and  elevated 
mind,  panting  to  reach  posterity  ; there- 
fore, from  this  hour,  you  reign  my 
equal;  though  I have  little  doubt  but 
your  geuius  in  the  active  and  executive 
part  of  your  arduous  task  will  rise  as 
superior  to  mine  as  your  beauty  is  to 
that  of  your  sex.” 

Moulton.  Then  on  this  solemn  occa- 
sion the  rejoicings  were  renewed  ? 

Zeid.  Cer  tainly : the  most  unbounded 
hilarity  reigns  throughout  the  district. 

'I 


(Shouts.)  You  hear  the  hursts  of  pub- 
lic joy;  thev  pervade  even  the  recesses 
ofthe  palace  garden  ; the  bostangis  and 
female  slaves  have  caught  the  passion 
which  agitates  the  bosoms  of  the  peo- 
ple, and,  as  1 guess,  will  soon  be  here  to 
display  the  effects  of  it. 

[. Flourish  of  trumpets ; shouts  and  ac- 
clamations without,  “ Long  live  il- 
lustri ousSov rv a k al, our  Empress'.  ” 
repeated. 

Moulton.  As  they  approach,  let  us, 
my  friend,  retire  : those  persons  who 
have  the  least  concern  in  the. change, 
seem  inclined  to  make  the  most  noise 
about  it. 

Zeid.  The  very  sound  of  liberty  is 
pleasing,  even  in  a land  of  slaves. 

“ Oh  Liberty  ! thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight.” 
Fairest  of  visions,  thy  idea  charms  ; 

Thy  fond  pursuit  the  coldest  bosom  warms: 
For  thee  the  sailor  ev’ry  tempest  braves  ; 

Th  v trophied  symbols  mark  our  heroes’  graves: 
Thou  ardent  passion,  universal  grasp, 

Tho’  oft  a cloud  we  for  thy  substance  clasp. 

[Exeunt  Zeid  and  Moultan. 

Scene  //. 

Enter  Herman,  Fono,  Serim,  Alida, 
Cora,  and  Lyra. 

Foro.  I say,  if  Capfal  himself,  or  the 
omrah  who  is  his  master,  was  to  say, 
“ Why , honest  Foro”  (they  always  speak 
to  me  with  respect,  because  they  know 
my  virtues),  “ honest  Foro,”  then,  if 
either  of  them  was  to  say,  “ get  the 
borders  cleared,  the  alleys  swept,  and  the 
plants  watered,”  may  Jug  Soom  bear  me 
aloft  in  his  talons,  am)  cover  me  with  his 
sooty  wings,  till  I had  mounted 

MU  da.  How  high  ? 

Foro.  Why,  as  high  as  the  eastern 
pagod.  This  girl  always  interrupts  me. 
Where  was  I ? 

Aiida.  Why  aloft,  as  high  as  the 
eastern  pagod 

Foro.  Pshaw  ! but,  as  I was  saying, 
if  the  black  angel  was  to  threaten  to  fly 
away  with  rne,  as  he  does  with  idle 
slaves,  1 would  not  work  any  more  to 
day. 

Alida.  No ! 

Foro.  No  ! so  there  goes  my  shovel 
and  broom  ( throwing  them).  There, 
you  inanimate  blocks,  rest  in  peace, 
while  I rejoice  and  caper  in  noise. 

Herman.  There,  my  beloved  wafer- 
pots,  stand  there  (setting  down  the  pots) . 
Your  bellies  are  quite  full.  Stand  there. 
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I say,  till  you  are  called  for,  or  till  I, 
your  governor,  command  you  to  move. 
I must  say  a word  or  two  to  the  plants, 
because  Simo,  the  philosopher,  says, 
that  they  have  souls,  and  passions,  and 
what  not ; therefore, 

Lovely  plants,  if  you're  dry. 

You  know  where  to  apply. 

For  liquor  is  nigh. 

All.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Alida.  As  we  are  all  in  such  a merry 
humour,  I don't  see  why  our  rakes  should 
not  enjoy  themselves  as  well  as  the  rest : 
so  1 think  we  must  give  them  a holiday, 
and  leave  them. 

Foro.  There  is  but  one  reason  why 
you  should  not  leave  them,  fair  Alida. 

Alida.  What  is  that,  wise  Foro  ? 

Foro.  Because,  when  ladies  make 
holiday,  they  like  to  have  their  rakes 
to  accompany  them. 

Serim.  Good  1 

Alida.  It  may  be  good,  but  it  is  not 
true  ; for  we  shall  throw  our  rakes  by, 
like  discarded  lovers.  • 

Cora.  And,  to  shew  the  w orld  that 
we  suffer  no  danglers,  lie  thou  there  ! 

] Throws  down  her  rake. 

Alida.  Let  my  worn-out  rake  keep 
him  company.  ["Throws  down  hers. 

Lyra.  And  mine  support  him. 

[Throws  down  hers. 

Herman.  That’s  right,  my  little 
Lyra  ! but  a truce  with  your  tongues, 
or,  at  least,  suffer  your  feet  to  run  as 
fast ; therefore,  a dance,  a dance,  1 say. 

[ Music. 

Lyra.  Your  water-pots  shall  dance 
sooner  than  we  will,  unlil  we  have  a 
song  : so,  lovely  Alida,  begin. 

Alida  sings. 

Superb  the  crown  imperial  glows, 

Surmounted  !>y  an  emerald  crest. 

While  close,  behold  the  damask  rose, 

Whose  blushes  seem  but  half  suppress’d. 
Symbolic  of  t lie  splendid  ball. 

Where  Daria  stands  by  Nourmahal. 

LYRA. 

Pinks,  jessamine,  lilies,  l escatter’d  around, 

Are  emblems  of  flowers  at  court; 

While  posies  like  us  do  on  commons  abounct. 

To  shew  that  gay  nature  loves  sport. 

CHORUS. 

Then  let  us  with  garlands  bedizen  each  other, 
While  we  pay  our  devotions  to  Nature,  our 
mother. 

Then  let,  See. 

. a dance'. 

[ Exeunt. 


Scene  III. 

A magnificent  hall  in  the  palace  of  Kov- 
kam,  ornamented  wiUi  hunting  tro- 
phies : the  skins  of  lions  and  tigers 
displayed  upon  the  columns ; arms  and 
implements  belonging  to  the  chase  upon 
the  walls. 

Enter  Kouram,  Byram,  and  Yezid. 

Kouram.  The  realm  is  shaken  to  its 
very  centre  ; 

The  imperial  missives,  in  their  rapid 
flight, 

Have  torn  our  ancient  system  from  its 
roots, ' 

And  crumbled  into  dust  our  laws  and 
customs. 

Yezid.  Customs,  which  from  pre- 
scription grew  to  laws. 

And,  like  the  clinging  vine  that  grasps 
the  palm, 

Had  wound  themselves  around  the  pile 
of  empire. 

Producing  blossoms  and  luxurious  fruit. 
Byram.  Luxurious  fruit  indeed,  that 
was  our  bane. 

T air  to  the  eye  the  purple  clusters  hung. 

Courting  the  taste,  but  poison  lurk’d 
within. 

Kouram.  How  ? 

By  ram.  In  every  form.  My  lord, 
permit  your  slave 

To  sav,  th  at  governments,  like  men,  ^row 
' old. 

And  feel  diseases  like  the  human  frame. 

The  youth  of  Hindustan  was  strong  and 
glorious, 

Vig’rous  in  council,  active  in  the  field, 

’Till,  as  the  sy  stem  v ore,diseasesenter’d  ; 

From  avarice  and  luxury  they  rose, 

Palsied  our  nerves,  and  feebied  all  our 
efforts. 

Kouram.  You,  then,  approve  new- 
fangled renovations  t 
Byram.  They  are  not  renovations, 
but  restraints 

Which  stop  the  flood  that  laid  our  coun- 
try waste. 

Yezid.  ’Tis  dang’rous  thus  to  tamper 
with  the  laws. 

Byram.  l’JI  grant  it  is.  Tho’  in  this 
case  successful. 

No  prudent  monarch  e’crwould  delegate 

Such  power  to  another. 

Kounim.  And  a woman  too. 
Byram.  Sex  in  this  case  makes  all 
t Ire  difference. 

The  willing  people  seem  to  hug  their 
chains. 

And  kiss  the  lovely  hand  that  puts  theca 
on. 
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Kouram.  Such  is  the  power  of  beauty. 

Byram.  And  of  genius; 

For  Sure  the  lovely  Nourmalial  unites, 
With  charms  that  shine  superior  to  her 
sex, 

A mind  that  towers  far  abovethe  wisest 
And  brightest  of  the  male. 

Kouram.  You  seem  enamour’d. 

Byram.  Of  her  talents  only. 

Kouram.  I’ll  grant  her  more,  per- 
haps, than  ladies  would. 

The  force  of  genius,  and  the  pride  of 
beauty ; 

While  in  her  actions,  darkly  as  a glass, 
I mark  the  policy  of  Gehanguire. 

B ram.  t he  policy  of  Gehanguire  ! 
Good,  tny  lord  

Kniirdm.  Yes,  his  policy  : 

If,  as  you  say,  the  state  became  corrupt. 
And  measures  strong  and  sudden  were 
refpi  i'r’d. 

He  knew,  at  once  to  strike  with  admira- 
tion 

The  public  mind,  was  more  than  half 
the  task 

Of  reformation.  Therefore  the  plot  was 
laid  ; 

The  beauteous  empre'ss,  as  she  wish'd, 
employ’d. 

If  it  succeeded,  he  must  share  the  glory 
Of  giving  to  his  subjects  fancied  free- 
dom ; 

W hile,  if  it  fail’d,  the  blame  alonewould 
fall 

On  her  devoted  head. 

Yezid.  This  hears  a face. 

Byram.  Yes,  double  fronted,  like 
the  Roman  Janus  : 

But  yet  it  may  be  so. 

Kouram.  Depend  upon’t  it  is.  The 
easy  monarch-* 

Devotes  his  days  to  sloth  and  luxury, 
While  all  the  cares  and  burthen  of  the 
state 

Rest  on  his  active  consort. 

Byram.  To  depress  her  spirits. 

The  anxious  mind  will  wear  the  human 
frame, 

And  she,  in  vain,  will  wish  for  that 
repose 

She  erst  forsook  for  the  fallacious  glare 
Of  this  false  meteor,  glory. 

Yezid.  This  the  monarch  minds  not. 
Day  after  day  is  wasted  in  excess : 

Even  now  the  banquet  waits. 

Byram.  This,  noble  Kouram,  is  a 
splendid  feast. 

As  first  of  India's  princes,  you  roust  take 
Your  royal  state. 

Kouram.  Alas!  I little  wish 
To  share  the  sensual  joy  of  Gehan- 
guire : 


But  the  whole  court,  I know,  require 
my  presence. 

And  therefore  lead  the  way. 

[ Exeunt  Kooram,  Yezid,  and 
Byram. 

Scene  IK. 

The  apartment  of  Nourmahal,  in  the 
palace  of , / gr a. 

Enter  Nourmahal  and  Daria. 

Daria.  While,  from  the  united  voice 
of  grateful  millions, 

The  name  of  Nourmahal  ascends  the 
skies, 

You  seem  at  once  to  shrink  within 
yourself, 

To  shan  the  praise  annexed  to  brilliant 
acts, 

And  leave  ambition  to  the  ardent  grasp 
01  meaner  minds. 

A ounnahal.  Yet  short  the  period 
since  I felt  that  passion, 

Felt  its  strong  influence,  and  ador’d  its 
power. 

An  eaglet  basking  in  the  fervid  blaze 
Of  .'  o!,  with  daring  wings  1 darted  up- 
\ ward, 

’Till,  from  the  height  sublime,  my  daz- 
zled sight 

Observ’d  a wide  expanse,  a genera!  haze. 
Thro’  which  I wanted  the  pervading 
power 
To  pierce. 

Daria.  That  haze  is  clear'd. 

The  clouds  dispers’d  that  hung  athwart 
your  zenith. 

You  shine  t lie  planet  of  this  brilliant 
sphere. 

And  nations  round  admire  while,  they 
adore. 

Nourmahal.  Yet  still  my  bosom  feels 
an  anxious  load ; 

The  public  cares  oppress  my  feeble 
frame ; 

Gay  hopes  recede,  and  fancy’s  airy  forms. 
That  erst  in  quick  succession  danc’d  be- 
fore me, 

Have  flitted  on  their  evanescent  wings, 
And  vanish’d  from  my  sight. 

Daria.  But  still  o’er  Gehanguire  you 
reign  superior. 

Nourmahal.  In  politics,  I grant,  he 
lets  me  range 

Thro’  all  the  entangled  labyrinths  of 
state, 

And,  when  develop'd,  praises  oft  the  clue 
That  guided  to  the  goal : but  much  I 
doubt 

Whether  this  toilsome  task  is  woman's 
province. 
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While  he,  devoted  to  the  blandishments 

Of  other  beauties 

Duriu.  1 now  discern  the  source 

From  which  your  grief  proceeds. 

A ourmahal.  Not  quite. 

Of  love  and  of  ambition  1 am  sated. 

I wish'd  to  shine  superior;  I have  done 
it ; 

And  gladly  now  I would  resign  my  sta- 
tion. 

Daria.  That  must  not  be  ! 

Whoever  could  so  well 

Adorn  the  Mogul  court  ? 

A ourmahal.  The  brilliant  idol  of  a 
public  day 

Like  this,  when  lor  our  triumphs  o'er 
our  foes, 

Arabia’s  hordes,  a solemn  feast’s  or- 
dain'd. 

Darit/i  To  which  th’  attractive  ob- 
ject is  your  presence. 

A ourmahal.  I skaii  attend,  llio’  with 
reluctant  steps : 

For  somewhat ' presses  on  my  anxious 
mind, 

And  seems  to  bode  misfortune. 

Daria,  t'hanfoms  like  these  arise  from 
sensibility. 

And  in  their  circuit  mark  superior  ge- 
nius. 

Let  mirth  and  music  chase  this  horrid 
gloom, 

Which  makes  the  ball  as  sable  as  the 
tomb ; 

Resume  your  spirits  at  this  splendid 
feast. 

And  shine  like  Mithra  darting  from  the 
east. 

[Exeunt  Nourmaijal  and  Daria, 
attended. 

Scene  V.  ■ 

The  grand  hall  of  the  palace.  The  Ara- 
bian standard,  banners , and  other  en- 
signs, displayed  from  the  roof:  tro- 
phies on  the  sides.  Behind  the  throne, 
two  figures  of  .dialers  are  represented 
in  niches  upon  the  flat ; over  which 
hang  superb  drapery  curtains.  A 
most  magnificent  banquet  is  displayed 
upon  a table;  at  the  head  of  which 
Gehanguire  is  seated  on  an  ele- 
vated throne,  under  a canopy  of  state. 
Kocram,  Poro,  Jeipal,  Byram, 
Yezid,  Moultak,  and  other  omrahs 
■ on  his  left  hand;  the  great  officers  of 
state,  according  to  their  rank,  on  his 
right.  Musicians  on  one  side  ; singers 
on  the  other.  Heralds  and  officers 
attending.  Flourish  of  martial  music'. 
Symphony. 


Song  and  Chorus. 

Arabia’s  cruel  troops  no  more 
Shall  stain  Hmdostau’s  plains  with  gore; 
Where  the  sacred  Ganges  laves 
Her  rocky  shores,  with  tinged  waves, 

Shall  white- rob'd  peace  and  plenty  smile. 
While  halcyon  days  reward  the  toil 
Of  our  conqu’ring  heroes  brave. 

O’er  the  fallen  warrior’s  grave, 

August  shall  rise  the  sculptur’d  tomb. 
Where  shall  flow’rs  perennial  bloom. 

And  in  groups  be  ever  seen. 

Cy  press  black,  and  laurels  green. 

CHORES. 

'White  rob'd  peace  and  plenty  smile, 

Halcyon  days  reward  the  toil 

Of  our  conqu’iyng  heroes  brave, Jkc.  &c. 

Gehanguire.  Cease,  cease  your  strains! 
the  living  and  tiie  dead 
Haveboth  been  honour’d  : now  let  Mirth 
advance  * 

Her  smiling  features  to  the  general  gaze. 
And,  as  the  circling  glass  inspires  your 
hearts, 

Catch  her  reflection  from  the  flowing 
bowl. 

K 'cur am.  Rut  first,  with  great  sub- 
mission to  my  emp’ror. 

Howe'er  presumptuous  it  may  appear, 

I do  conceive  i pay  a subject’s  duty. 
While,  lowly  bending,  1 eutreat  a favour. 
Gehanguire.  Your  sovereign  and 
your  friend  will  ne’er  deny 
Whate’er  you  ask  : so  freely  speak  your 
purpose. 

Koilram.  It  is,  to  mark  my  duty  and 
affection 

To  tile  exalted  virtues  of  the  empress, 
And  solemnly  invoke  the  gods  to  grant 
Long  life  and,  happiness  to  N ourmahal ! 
Gehanguire.  In  this  you  do  a favour 
to  the  emperor. 

Kouram.  Long  life  and  happiness  to 
Nourmahal ! 

All.  Long  life  and  happiness  to  Xour- 
mahal ! 

[Flourish  of  martial  music  ; then 
softer  strains:  the  virgins  ad- 
vance. 

Song. 

FIRST  VIRGIN. 

Sweetly,  gently  fall  the  strain, 

From' war  and  dire  alarms; 

To  sing  of  Venus’  softer  reign. 

And  Cupid’s  potent  arms; 

To  sing  the  love-directed  dart. 

That  pierc’d  our  valiant  monarch’s  heart, 
CHORUS. 

To  sing  the  love-directed  dart,  &c, 
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SECOND  VIRGIN. 

In  ardent  notes  your  voices  raise. 

And  give  to  female  genius  praise ; 

Let  ev'ry  muse  my  fancy  tire, 

May  eloquence  my  theme  inspire. 

While  I the  loves  and  graces  call, 

To  hail  the  lovely  Nourmahal. 

CHORUS. 

While  I the  loves  and  graces  call,  &:c. 
Enter  Abdul. 

Abdul.  My  gracious  sovereign,  on 
my  bended  knee, 

Ferniit  me  to  inform  your  sublime  high- 
ness 

The  empress  approaches. 

[SAom<s  and  acclamations  : all 
the  company  rise. 

Enter  Nourmahal,  Daria,  and  a train 
of  ladies,  attendant  slaves,  fyc. 

Nourmalial.  Imperial  lord,  behold, 
at  your  command. 

Your  wife  attends  you  thus  to  pay  her 
duty. 

Gehanguire.  My  empress,  and  my 
equal  in  dominion, 

Light  of  the  empire,  now  your  lovely 
presence 

Graces  our  banquet,  is  our  joy  complete : 

Our  happiness  may  now  be  term’d  su- 
preme : 

Yet  I must  u^jge  you  to  discharge  your 
debt. 

Nourmahal.  My  debt,  my  lord  ; to 
whom  ? 

Gehanguire.  Of  gratitude  to  Kouram, 

Whose  speech,  well  suited  to  the  beau- 
teous theme, 

Has  prais’d  your  virtues,  and  invok’d 
the  gods 

For  your  prosperity. 

Nourmahal.  Praise  doubly  valued, 
issuing  from  the  lips 

Of  wise  and  valiant  Kouram, 

Excites  toward  him  my  warmest  grati- 
tude. 

To  the  young  hero  thus  Ibow  my  thanks. 

But  now,  my  royal  lord,  another  duty 

Demands  attention : hand  the  regal  cup. 
[A  superb  vase  placed  before  Nour- 
mahal, who  rises  and  sings. 

From  romantic  Chelum's  hanks, 

Hyd  aspes  call'd  of  old. 

Where  verdant  poplars  wav'd  in  ranks. 
And  sands  appear’d  like  gold, 

To  Agra’s  court  a virgin  came, 

Humble  in  birth,  in  dress,  and  name  ; 

Her  request  the  emperor  mov’d, 

She  urg’d,  she  press’d,  he  saw  and  lov’d. 
Her  request  the  emperor  mov’d, 


Exalted  now  to  India’s  queen. 

And  triipress  of  the  east, 

She  comes  to  till  this  splendid  scene. 

And  grace  this  royal  feast. 

Her  tongue  maygraiitr.  !o  inspire 
To  bless  imperial  Gehanguire, 

And  in  enthusiastic  strain 
Invoke  his  long  and  happy  reign. 

[Nourmahal  tastes  the  cup,  and 
gives  it  Daria,  who  hands  it  la 
the  attendant  lady. 

CIIOKUS  OF  LADIES. 

■Our  tongues  may  gratiture  inspire 
To  bless  imperial  Gehanguire, 

And  in  enthusiastic  strain 
Invoke  his  long  and  happy  reign. 

Nourmahal.  Our  duly  now  perform’d, 
my  royal  lord, 

Permit  us  to  retire. 

[Gehanguire  bows  : the  company 

rise.  Nourmahal  makes  a low 
obeisance ; first  to  the  monarch, 
then  to  the  company,  and  retires 
with  Daria  and  attendants.  Music. 
The  scene  closes. 

Scene  VI. 

A view  of  another  part  of  the  garden  of  the 
palace  of  !gra  : a magnificent  temple 
appears, Ike  architectural  ornaments  of 
which  are  heightened  by  the  refection 
of  the  rising  sun,  whose  rays  also  gild 
the  branches  of  the  surrounding  palm 
and  other  trees  that  are  dispersed  in 
groups.  The  landscape  represents  a 
river  and  beautiful  country  in  the 
lack  ground;  a side  view  of  part  of 
the  palace  on  the  fore  ground. 

Enter  Moultan  and  Zeid. 

Moulton.  The  rising  of  the  sun  does 
not  seem  to  indicate  the  least  hint  to 
our  luxurious  monarch,  and  his  jovial 
company,  that  it  is  time  to  separate. 

Zeid.  On  the  contrary,  when  I was 
lately  in  the  hall,  the  bowls  seemed  to 
flow  with  an  eternal  spring,  and  the 
glasses  to  circulate  with  unceasing  rapi- 
dity. 

Moultan.  Yes:  this  seems  to  be  an 
Alexandrine  feast.  To  that  conqueror 
we  are  obli  ged  for  the  introduction 
of  riot  aud  debauchery  into  Hindostan. 

Zeid.  To  whom  we  are  obliged  for 
our  present  licentiousness  I know  not, 
nor  is  the  inquiry  of  much  importance, 
because,  whomsoever  was  the  inventor, 

I am  sure  the  voluptuous  Gehanguire 
has  improved  upon  his  design,  and  re- 
duced that  which  was,  perhaps,  oh- 
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ginally  casual  into  a system.  You  hear 
how  they  proceed. 

[ h nuts  from  the  palace. 

.If on? tan.  1 do,  and  lament  this  con- 
tinued intemperance.  Bacchus  issa;d  to 
be  the  Indian  Jupiter.  Yet  I think  if 

his  orgies  were  neglected 

[Shouts,  shrieks,  and  groans  from 
the  palace. 

Zeid.  Uol  v Mithra!  what  new  alarm  ? 
Whence  can  these  frantic  exclamations 
proceed  ? 

Moulian.  Some  attack  upon  the  em- 
peror ! '‘  They  draw  tlieir  cime ter s. 

Zeid.  Let’s  fly  to  rescue  him  ! 

[ Exeunt  Moult  an  and  Zeid. 

Enter  Roro  and  About..  (.1  cry  of 
horror. ) 

Poro.  Horror  indeed!  the  bolt  has 
surely  struck. 

And  Gchanguire  has  fallen. 

Ah'dul.  By  whose  hand  ? 

Poro.  By  the  Almighty’s  fiat,  in  a 
moment 

When  his  blasphemous  pride  defied  his 
power. 

Abdul.  Defied  his  power  ! 

Poro.  To  curb  his  domination. 

Abdul.  Heaven  and  earth  ! 

Poro.  Surrounded  by  his  fiatt'rers 
long  he  sate, 

And  with  voracious  pride  devour’d  the 
praise 

Which  they,  with  honied  accents,  spread 
around. 

At  ev’ry  period  of  their  florid  sneeches. 
The  circling  glass,  and  music’s  cheering 
sounds, 

Excited  new  applauses  from  the  monarch; 
’Till  mentally  exalted  to  a god. 

He  cried,  “ for  me  the  sacred  fires  shall 
burn  ; 

The  altars  blaze  ; the  magi’s  mystic 
rites 

Shall  be  perform’d  for  me  : the  people 
kneel, 

And  pay  to  me  devotiou.” 

Abdul.  Horrid  arrogance ! 

Poro.  When  sudden  rising  from  his 
seat  sublime, 

He  call’d  for  homage.  At  that  awful 
instant, 

Struck  by  thcdartoffate.hefel!  toearth, 
Where  prostrate,  on  a level  with  the 
lowest 

He  lies,  at  once  a dreadful  spectacle, 
And  lesson  to  mankind. 

Abdul.  A dread  example  of  the  Al- 
mighty’s vengeance 

On  the  dire  head  of  him  that  brav’d  his 
pow’r.  [ Noise  without. 


Poro.  Fly  to  discover  whence  those 
sounds  proceed.  [ Exit  Abdul. 
The  people  seem  already  to  assemble. 

Enter  Jeipal. 

Jeipal.  They  do  indeed ; they  storm 
the  palace  gales. 

And  loud  proclaim  that  Kouram  shall 
be  emperor : 

The  nobles  join  the  congregated  voice; 
So  India’s  sceptre  he  already  wields. 

Poro.  It  is  his  right  by  birth,  as  by 
election. 

But  what  becomes  of  lovelv  Xourmahal  ? 
\\  ho  has  inform’d  her  of  her  husband’s 
death  ? 

Jeipal.  That  melancholy  task  I have 
perform’d. 

Poro.  And  how  did  she  receive  the 
tragic  tale  ? 

Jeipal.  At  first  with  silent  horror. 
To  this  succeeded  a:i  hysteric  burst. 
Which  melted  into  tears  : 

But  soon  she  rose  superior  to  affliction. 
And  with  a settled  brow  condemn’d  my 
zeal. 

That  wish'd  to  make  her  sharer  in  the 

empire. 

Poro.  Did  ? he  ambitious  Xourmahal 
disclaim 

All  thoughts  of  future  sway  ? 

Jeipal.  She  did  indeed  ! With  dignity 
she  rose. 

“ With  me,”  she  said,  “ ambition’s 
dream  is  o’er. 

An  interview  with  Kouram  will  deter- 
mine 

The  destin'd  purpose  of  my  future  life.” 

. Poro.  Is  this  the  woman  whose  ex- 
alted mind 

Grasp’d  ev’ry  splendid  object ; and  un- 
satccl 

Rang’d  through  the  wide  expanse  of 
pow’r  and  g4ory  ? 

What  has  induc’d  her  instantly  to 
shrink 

Within  herself,  and  all  at  once  to  shun 
A throne  that  late  seem’d  to  her  dazzled 
eyes 

The  only  seat  of  happiness  on  earth  ? 

Jeipal  That  she  can  best  explain. 

[ Flourish  of  trumpets. 
The  trumpet's  sounds 
Proclaim  that  now  the  council  is  assem- 
bled. 

We  must  attend  the  summons.  Death 
and  glory 

Fcem  to  bestride  the  fleeting  steed;  of 
time, 

And  course  each  other  in  a quick  suc- 
cession ; 
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Laurels  an.l  trophies  wither  and  decay, 

As  sable  uight  obscures  the  brightest 
" Jay. 

[ Exeunt  Jeipal  and  Poro. 
Scene  Vlt. 

The  grand  presence  chamber  : the  throne 
displayed,  upon  which  Kouram  is. 
scaled ■ The  great  officers  of  state 
stand  on  the  right  hand;  on  the  left, 
Poito,  Jeipal,  Byram,  Y ezid, Abdul, 
Moult  an,  Zeid,  and  others.  Solemn 
music.  Kour a m rises . Flourish  of 
trumpets. 

Kouram.  Rajahs  and  omrahs,  tho’ 
the  general  voice 

Has  plac’d  me  on  the  throne  of  Gehan- 
guire, 

Yet  it  must  be  remember’d,  that  his 
empress, 

Illustrious  Nourmalial,  still  lives  and 
reigns. 

To  her  he  delegated  half  his  power ; ' 
That  power  she  must  retain.  Her  glo- 
* rious  acts 

Shall  live  recorded  long  as  time  exists; 
Therefore  to  her,  as  to  her  country’s 
genius, 

I mean  to  bend. 

Poro.  But  does  the  empress  herself 
desire 

To  bear  in  future  half  the  load  of  care 
Attach’d  to  royalty  ? 

Jeipal.  I think  not. 

Kouram.  That  point  she  must  deter- 
mine. 

[ Trumpets . Shouts  without. 
Yezid.  Perhaps,  my  lord,  she  comes 
to  make  her  claim. 

Enter  Not  rmahal,  with  a brilliant 
■crown  on  her  head,  a sceptre  in  her 
hand,  supported  by  Daria  : her  train 
borne  and  attended  by  a number  of 
ladies,  the  comes  to  the  steps  of  the 
throne  ; makes  three  low  obeisances  ; 
Kouram  meets  and  gives  her  his  hand. 
She  ascends,  and  takes  her  seat.  So- 
lemn'music. 

Kouram.  The  council,  lovely  partner 
in  the  empire. 

Impatient  wailed  for  your  royal  pre- 
sence, 

First  to  condole  wi th  y ou  your  recent  loss, 
And  next  to  hail  you  partner  iu  the  em- 
pire. 

Nourmalial  (rises,  and  after  a solemn 
pause ).  Painful  my  task,  but  it 
must  be  perform’d,  > * 

For  gratitude  admits  of  no  delay. 

To  you,  the  princes  of  our  eastern  world, 


I bow  with  ardent  thanks.  I still  an?, 
empress. 

However  short  be  my  intended  reign, 

I hope  my  splendor,  like  you  brilliant 
orb, 

Will  set  with  glory.  To  yourself,  my 
lord, 

’Tis  now  my  turn  to  speak,  and  hail 
Cha  Jehan, 

No  longer  Kouram,  Emperer  of  Hin- 
dostan  ; 

(rhouts  and  acclamations. 

I mean,  my  lord,  sole  emperor  of  the 
east. 

Let  all  the  cannon  from  the  battlements 
Proclaim  th,is  greeting  os  my  last  decree. 
For  with  this  act  my  royal  pow’r  ex- 
pires. 

I here  divest  myself  of  regal  state, 

And,  as  becomes  me,  take  a subject's 
place. 

[ Kneeling , and  presenting  her  crown. 
Solemn  music.  Ordnance  is  heard 
from  a distance. 

Cha  Jehan.  How  can  I,  most  illustri- 
ous Kourmahal, 

Accept  Hus  brilliant  gift  without  reluc- 
tance, 

While  1 behold  in  you,  your  country’s 
genius, 

That  tow’ring  spirit,  whose  exalted  ta- 
tents 

Secur’d  the  safety  and  display’d  the 
splendor 

Of  wide  Hindustan's  empire?  No,  I 
entreat  you  rise. 

Resume  your  state,  and  be  my  guide, 
assistant,  and  example. 

NourmahaL  At  your  command,  my 
sov’reign  lord,  1 rise, 

But  I must  urge  ’tis,  only  to  retire. 

My  fate’s  determin’d  ! Regal  pow’r  and  I 
Here  part  for  ever : ’tis  my  fix’d  re- 
solve. 

These  splendid  robes,  the  livery  of  am- 
bition, 

Are  cast  aside,  and  mourning  takes  their 
place. 

To  strict  seclusion,  and  a widow’s  weeds. 
Within  the  palace  given  me  by  my  hus- 
baud, 

I mean  to  dedicate  my  future  years. 
There,  free  from  care,  with  mind  com- 
pos’d, I’ll  wait 

The  sometimes  slow,  but  i^rtain  stroke 
of  fate. 

(Exeunt  Kourmahal,  Daria, 
and  attendants. 

Cha  Jehan.  In  all  the  acts  of  Nour- 
maiia!  we  find 

The  strong  impressions  of  an  ardent 

. imna ; 
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genius  superior,  to  command,  controul. 
And  to  obedience  awe  each  daring  soul : 
May  her  example  in  my  heart  remain. 
And  all  her  virtues  gild  my  future  reign! 

[ Exeunt  omnes. 

EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Daria. 

Be  hush’d  ! and  listen  to  what  ladies  say, 

«*  A woman  empress  only  lor  a day  1 
This  Hindoo  was  a tame  forbearing  wife ; 

Here  ev’ry  married  dame  is  queen  for  life.” 

But  here,  indeed,  our  sex  is  not  so  plenty,  ^ 

Vv  he  re  see  liave  one  kind  girl,  an  omrah  s 
twenty. 

Lord  \ Lord!  What  horrid  creatures,  who 
could  bear’em  ; 

What,  lock  up  scores  of  beauties  inoneharain  ? 
Confin’d  at  home  by  some  unwieldy  porput, 

I’d  soon  remove  without  & habeas  corpus. 

But  tho’  a rajah  may  have  wives  a score, 
The  Sunn  a cast,  alas  ! are  tied  to  four. 

« L0ar  wives  at  once  1 the  poor  men's  hands 
are  full,” 

hlethlnks  I hear  repeated  by  John  Bull. 

**  Four  wives  at  once,  what  a domestic  jar  ; 

In  ev’rv  Itouse  what  barb’rous  civil  war!'’ 

« My  dear,  I'll  have  my  way : nay,  never 
pout ; 

This  day,  that’s  poz,  I'll  take  llae  carnage 

Etclaims  the  first.  The  second,  “ While  you 
ream. 

My  life  and  soul,  I’ve  company  at  home  : 

The  highest  ton  you  know  I am  most  apt  in, 
ao  tete-a  tete  l shall  enjoy  the  captain.” 

" This  night  I’ll  fill  the  room,  with  noble 
dames: 

A brilliant  fete  I’ll  give,”  the  third  proclaims. 
The  fourth,  “ My  dear,  attempt  not  to  dis- 
suade. 

For  I’m  determin'd  for  the  masquerade  ! 

An  Indian  queen,  I mefn  in  gems  to  slime.” 
All  this  were  pleasant  t’other  side  the  line : 
But  India  breeds  not  such  untamed  colts, 

To  pen  their  female  flocks,  they’ve  bars  and 
bolts. 

Restrain  their  wives  ! wliat  monstrous  horrid 
frights  1 

Where’s  Magna  Csiarta  and  their  But. -or 
Bights  ? 

Let  English  ladies  bless  Eliza's  sway. 

Who  tauubt  the  men  to  honour  and  obey  ; 
Skew’d  them  a woman  horn  to  tuIc  alone. 
And  made  them  crouch  before  a female 
throne. 

A matron  new,  I’ve  caught  tliegloriousname, 
And,  far  more  potent,  mean. to  rla the  same. 

. Should  spouse  rebel,  I’ll  make  aim -tame  and 
meek. 

And  rough  Bob  Bruin  turn  to  Jerry  Sne  a k. 
Would  miss  in  teens,  there,  learn  this  art J 
No  doubt. 

Get  married,  then,  :ny  dear,  youil  hud  it 
out. 

Exrep  Mag.  Vol.  LIU-  Jttr.c,  I£38, 
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MILES,  THE  HARLEQUIN. 

F¥!HIS  gentleman,  as  a public  charac- 
ter,  passed  through  life  with  less 
personal  notoriety  than  any  performer 
of  whom  we  have  heard  ; which  was, 
perhaps,  owing  to  two  circumstances 
attached  to  his  situation  and  stage  exist- 
ence: the  first  was,  that  he  was  for 
many  years  under  Harlequin  at  Lincolc’s- 
inn-tields  and  at  Covent-garden  theatres, 
where,  although  he  took  all  the  most 
dangerous  leaps , Ricn,  his  principal, 
received  the  whole  applause  that  was 
due  to  his  activity;  the  second,  that, 
whelher  he  trod  the  stage  or  flew  over 
it,  as  he  generally  was  masked  and 
dumb,  he  may  he  said  to  have  per- 
formed all  his  life,  and  scarcely  to  have 
been  seen  or  heard.  He  was  not  only 
extremely  useful  to  the  theatre  as  a 
Harlequin,  but  as  a contriver  of  tricks  ; 
and  we  think  he  had  the  honour  to 
write  the  carpenters'  work  for  more 
than  one  • pantomime.  When  Rich, 
whose  want  of  agility  had  long  kept 
Jiiin  upon  the  ground , resigned  the  part 
of  first  Harlequin  in  the  Sorcerer, 
Miles  assumed  it,  and  obtained  in  ;t, 
during  some  very  long  runs  (after  it* 
revival  in  1153).  great  and  deserved 
celebrity.  He  also  performed  Harlequin 
in  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Apollo 
and  Daphne,  the  Fair,  and  -tnany 
other  entertainments  of  that  nature. 
He  had,  as  has  been  observed,  in  early 
life  been  extremely  active,  but'  ia  hi* 
more  advanced  years  grew  corpulent, 
and  consequently  unable  to  fly. , V ->wr 
ever,  as  g.  cund  Harlequin  he  ha  been 
often  celebrated  for  conveymgthe  mean- 
ing of  fit's  author,  or  rather  his  own,  by 
signs,  in  a manner  that  was  deemed  by 
connoisseurs  superior  evenTo  that  of  hi* 
master:  fc'ct  as  we  do  not  profess  to 
understand  dramatic  signs  (nor  in- 
deed at  present  designs),  and  there,  re 
were  never  perfectly  satisfied  with  exhi- 
bitions, however  ingenio  is,  that  were 
merely  pantomintical , we  are  not  com- 
petent to  decide  so  important  a ques- 
tion. . , 

Of  all  the  Harlequins  that  we  nave 
seen.  Woodward  only  seemed  to  con- 
vev  to  our  minds  any  truly  comic  mean- 
ing. fl is  action  was,  in  every  situation, 
so' appropriate,  that  although  his  mce 
was  covered,  and  his  tergued«mfi,  every 
liii.b  appeared  to  speak:  yet  we  have 
otipii  giGsVCly  toldy  that  in  tills  Q± 
3 B 
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acting  Woouw.iKD  was  too  farcical,  as 
if  the  character  of  Harlequin  could, 
be  burlesqued,  and  that  Miles  was  the 
more  chaste  and  correct  performer.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  certainly  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  latter  (an  opinion  which  he 
probably  inherited  from  his  master 
Rich),  that  there  was  a grandeur  and 
solemnity  in  the  part  of  the  patch-coated 
hero,  which  combined  the  essence  of 
elegant  comedy  and  elevated  tragedy. 
Of  the  latter  he  gave  a specimen  in  the 
, last  scene  of  the  Sorcerer,  and  in  many 
other  pieces,  where  his  assumed  terror, 
rage,  and  grief,  it  has  been  said,  were 
the  envy  of  the  buskiued  heroes  erf  those 
times. 

Upon  the  subject  of  pantomiming  the 
passions  he  delighted  to  descant;  and 
would  prove  that  Harlequin  was  not 
only  a great  tragedian,  hut  an  accom- 
plished gentleman ; as  specimens  of 
which  he  used  to  quote  the  opinions 
of  the  critics  respecting  his  courtship, 
his  dexterity  at  table,  his  mode  of  re- 
ceiving letters,  his  address  to  Panta- 
loon, &c.  &c.  In  all  these  instances, 
though  we  do  not  very  generally  con- 
cur with  the  critics,  we  are  willing  to 
allow  that  Miles  was  excellent. 

' The  frivolity  of  the  french  pawtoml- 
ndctil  school  he  held  in  abomination. 

As  an  actor  (for,  though  seldom,  he 
has  been  ktfown  to  speak  upon  the 
stage),'  he  could,  from  the  parts  in 
which  he  appeared  unmasked , obtain 
blit  'little  celebrity;  though,  had  his 
rhetorical  talents  been  greater,  there  is, 
from  h'is  situation  in  the  theatre,  no 
doubt  but  he  would  have  succeeded  to 
•better  parts. 

We  think  we  have  heard,  that  he 
once  performed  Justice  Silence : so  that 
we  should  suppose  his  cast  of  acting  was 
comic,  though  his  deportment  off  the 
stage  was  grave  and  sedate. 

As  a man  he  was  much  respected  ; 
he  was  regular  in  his  habits,  and  econo- 
mical in  his  expenses.  lie  lived  near 
the  theatre,  and  was  aconstant,  though 
sober,  visitor  at  the  Great  Mogul’s  Head, 
then  a famous  punch-house  in  Drury- 
lane. 

His  principal  theatrical  companion 
was  a gentleman  who  lived  to  exhibit 
one  of  the  last  vestiges  of  the  school  of 
Quin,  and  who,  from  his  pompous  man- 
ner, obtained  the  appellation  of  Count 
Wig  is a l.  Tow  Clough,  who  sometimes 
made  a third  in  their  parties,  will  be 
remembered  as  a comedian  w lie  amused 


himself  bv  attending  at  every  execution 
that  occurred. 

LOUD  NORTH. 

When  this  nobleman  was  prime  mi- 
nister, a gentleman  (who,  it  appears, 
was  independent)  attended  in  Downing- 
stieet,  in  consequence  of  a pressing  and 
particular  appointment. 

It  has  been  said,  that  there  is  quack- 
ery in  all  things:  whether  a spice  of 
this  estimable  property  ever  used  to 
enter  the  political  purlieus,  we  neither 
know  nor  rarer  perhaps  the  gentleman 
suspected  something  of  the  kind,  how- 
ever unlikely  ; for,  after  waiting  a con- 
siderable time,  he  rang  the  bell.  An 
attendant  in  due  course  appeared,  whom 
he  desired  to  intimate  to  his  lordship, 
tliat  he  came  according  to  his  request, 
and  was  waiting  with  some  stnail  degree 
of  impatience. 

'Hie  attendant  vanished,  and  soon 
after  returned.  II is  lordship  was  still 
deeply  engaged. 

Patience,  it  seems,  was  nut  a virtue 
w hich  the  gentleman  possessed  in  a v ery 
eminent  degree  ; so,  after  again  waiting 
a short  Lime,  lie  wrote  a note  to  the 
following  purport  : — 

“ MY  LORD, 

“ ^ <>u  are  a man  of  business,  and 
consequently  must  attend  to  those  im- 
portant artairs  that  continually  encroach 
upon  your  time  : hut  1 am  a man  of  no 
business  : and  as  1 did  not  come  here 
for  pleasure,  I shall  instantly  endeavour 
to  seek  it  elsewhere ; for,  he  assured.  I 
will  not  wait  live  minutes  longer  lor 
any  minister  in  Europe. 

“ 1 have  the  honour  to  he,  &c. 


ESSAYS, 

HISTORICAL,  LITERARY,  AND  MORAL. 

J\'o.  XXII. 

Ilamo  sum : liamarti  nihil  a me  alienurn  pvto. 

Terek  r. 

IT  is  universally  allowed,  that  the 
proper  object  of writing  is  to  diffuse 
useful  knowledge  and  promote  virtue, 
and,  by  administering  to  that  ardent 
curiosity  which  is  implanted  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  to  improve  the  understand- 
ing and  to  mend  the  heart.  But  in  the 
present  age,  when  the  “ cucocthes  sere- 
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f>endi,"  0«e  itch  ofwriting.  has  pervaded 
ev^v  rank  of  society,  when  the  learned 
and  unlearned  conspire  to  swell  llu  cat  a 
ion-ue  of  literary  labours,  we  must  ex- 
pect that  the  cause  ot  virtue  will  be 
sometimes  postponed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  interest  or  the  gratification 

of  passion ; and  thuit  vice  ami  depra  .tj, 

•vanity  and  ignorance,  will  pe.vuttke 

end,  and  abuse  the  means. 

It  has  often  been  inquired,  X hat 
mode  of  writing  is  best  adapted  to  an- 
swer  the  purposes  alluded  to  ? and  How 
ran  entertainment  and  iiistrnrtum.be  so 
combined  as  to  satisfy  the  mind  wnhont 
corrupting  ? The  solution  ot  this ques- 
tion has  given  birth  to  a variety  <>t  op  - 
nions,  and  every  species  of  vvritui,,  has. 

La  turn,  been  extolled  as  possessing  a 
superiority  over  the  rest,  borne  have 
contended,  that  the  drama  is  entitled  to 
a pre-eminence,  inasmuch  as  its  plots 
and  incidents  being  selected  from  and 
adapted  to  tbe  occurrences  ot  reaUitt, 

*■„!  beum  aided  by  scenery  ami  action, 
it  is  best  calculated  to  seize  the  atten- 
tion, and  occupy  the  avenues  ot  the 
i,eart.  Kut  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tages of  dramatic  representations,  tiiey 
will  rarely  be  found  hilly  to  answer  the 
ends  proposed : for,  however  great  may 
be  the  merit  of  the  actor,  or  however 
he  may  e*ccl  in  the  art  ol  dissimulation, 
v e are  too  prone  to  consider  Ins  cfloits 
a>  a mere  pastime  ? an.d  the  mind,  ac- 
rustomed  to  reflection,  fuss  a npi^- 
naucc  to  the  admission  ot  sentiments 
and  precepts  merely  uttereu  I y t. 
mouth,  and  in  which  the  heart  has  n» 

have  maintained,  that  y orUs 
of  imagination  and  fiction,  < speem  >y 
when  invested  with  the  garb  ot  p»e  ry, 
l»v  wiv  ing  a wider  scope  to  the  unenl.ve 
powers,  and  by  varying  tne  fmms  ot 
ins!  ruction  by  a boundless  divers.^  ot 
combination,  captivate  the  .t-'^ 
bv  a warmth  of  sentiment,  or  l>U!as0  the 
fancy  bv a splendor  ot  imagery,  and  t us 

of  Uiii  rmoan  « »»<“"•  ‘ . 

capabie  of  improving  tne  mmd,  t.ian  ot 
•working  on  the  imagination ; and  it, 
* reading  them,  we  examine  our 
ow„  sensations,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
engrossed  chiefly  by  the  gracefulness  of 
the  diction,  or  beauty  ot  the  d.:scn  - 
Vine  j and  whilst  the  tanr.y  roves  w ithout 
restraint  through  the  fields  ot  visionary 
delight,  the  inmd  is  seldom  curie 
Jith  one  useful  truth  or  moral  pre- 

■ cfp,t- 


Narratives  of  travels  may  be  applaud- 
ed as  displaying  the  human  character  in 
a o-rcat  variety  of  forms  and  appearances ; 
and  where  the  author  is  a cardful  and 
judicious  observer,  this  species  ot  writing 
becomes  a pleasing  source  ot  instruc- 

11  istory,  however,  ad  vances  the  loftiest 
pretensions  to  the  palm  of  superiority, 
and  is  generally  considered  to  impart 
the  most  solid  instruction  iu  the  most 
agreeable  manner.  The  characters  ot 
individuals,  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  refinement,  the  revolution  ot. states, 
their  causes  and  consequences,  whenue- 
fineated  by  a writer  of  discernment  and 
discrimination,  tend  to  enlar.gethe  views, 
expand  the  heart,  and  divest  it  of  that 
morbid  and  narrow  disposition  which  l/r 
the  result  of  a limited  acquaintance  with 
human  affairs.  ‘ . , 

It  lias,  however,  been  justly  objected 
to  history,  that  it  depends  upon  events 
that  arc  far  out  of  that  course  of  exist- 
ence in  which  the  bulk  of  mankind 
is  doomed  to  move,  and  presents  tew 
lessons  that  are  strictly  applicable  to 
those  whose  actions  arc  confined  to  the 
humbler  duties  of  lift.  When  we  are 
cn-ru-md  in  the  perusal  of  one  of  those 
stra^’lcs  lor  empire  with  which  history 
abounds,  we  are  hardly  interested  in  a 
■Tenter  degree  than  when  surveying  a 
game  of  chess:  we  experience  the  dif- 
ferent emotions  of  joy,  tear,  and  soli- 
citude, and  are  variously  affected  ac- 
cording to  the  various  aspects  of  the 
scene;  and,  in  the  end,  close  the  hook, 
as  we  finish  the  game,  with  the  obvious 
reflection,  that  the  most  exalted  sta- 
tion, and  the  noblest  talents,  cannot 
repel  misfortune,  or  unyure  success. 
When  we  follow  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  rapid  career  of  conquest,  we.  are 
astonished  at  lire  magnitude  of  his  prq- 
ieds.  the  greatness  and  fertility  ot  his 
mind  ; but  here  our  admiration  ceases; 
we  turn  aside  with  disgust  from  those 
scenes  of  blood  and  misery  of  which  he 
was  ihe  author,  and  gain  little  by  being 
Urns  admonished  to  shun  enormities  we 
shall  never  have  the  power  to  practise, 
and  crimes  we  shall  never  be  tempted  to 

commit.  . 

Biography,  describing  tne  Ines  arm 
characters  of  ir.div  iduals,  combines  more 
ihst ruction  with  amusement  than  any 
mode  of  writing  we  have  hitherto  enu- 
merated. What  study  can  he  more 
worthv  the  attention  of  mankind,  than 
that  which  teaches  them  to  profit  by 
ihe  experience  of  others,  and  disposes 
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of  prudence  and  virtue  at  the  trifling 
expense  of  intellectual  labour  ? ' 

Solon,  one  of  the  sages  of  Greece, 
left  to  posterity,  as  the  sum  of  his 
researches,  this  simple  precept, 
staciroy — Know  tln/self.  The  greatest 

f»art  of  mankind  are  willing  toaeknow- 
edge  the  usef  ulness  of  this  precept,  and 
imagine  it  is  sufficiently  obeyed  by  such 
an  acknowledgment:  but  daily  obser- 
vation discovers  to  us  the  disinclination 
of  men  to  review  their  thoughts  and 
actions,  and  their  eagerness  to  divert, 
through  the  channels  of  dissipation,  fri- 
volity, and  pleasure, that  attention  which 
they  should  devote  to  the  examination 
of  themselves.  Js  net,  therefore,  a stu- 
dy to  be  applauded  which  reconciles  us 
to  the  necessary  task  of  self-examina- 
tion, whence  we  imbibe  principles  and 
maxims  that  are  perpetually  influencing 
our  conduct,  and  which  the  complicated 
scenes  of  human  existence  wiliconstantly 
employ  ? 

It  has  been  a complaint  in  every  age 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
that  men  of  learning  arc  too  frequently 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  studies 
that  have  no  tendency  to  correct  the 
manners  or  meliorate  the  Imart.  Se- 
neca, in  his  treatise  de  Hrev.  Vit.  cen- 
sures, with  becoming  warmth,  this  ab- 
surd propensity,  “ super  vacua  deseendi;” 
and  enjoins  the  cultivation  of  a study 
that  tends  to  “ rectify  error,  repress 
desire,  and  render  the  mind  more  sensi- 
ble of  what  is  noble,  just,  and  liberal.” 
In  the  lives  of  individuals,  we  meet  with 
abundance  of  lessons  to  which  the  mind 
affords  admittance  without  the  wcari 
some  task  of  laborious  deduction  ; and 
if  we  resolutely  persevere  in  apportion- 
ing to  every  action  its  just  reward  of 
praise  or  censure,  and  refuse  homage  to 
vice  though  dressed  in  the  spoils  of  vir- 
tue, we  shall  be  continually  accumu- 
lating a store  of  useful  knowledge,  that 
will  dispose  us  to  obey  with  less  lduc- 
tance  the  precept  of  Solon. 

We  are  accustomed  to  view  the  con- 
querors of  history  and  the  heroes  of 
romance  in  lights  which  incline  us  to 
think  too  favourably  of  their  charac- 
ters ; and  in  the  estimate  we  hastily 
form  of  them,  we  slightly  notice  those 
vices  and  follies  which  are  too  indis- 
tinctly visible  to  divert  our  attention 
from  the  blaze  of  glory  inseparable 
from  a great  name  : we  are  captivated 
with  those  great  and  prominent  fea- 
tures which  distinguish  the  hero  from 
the  vulgar  throng  ; and  forgetting  that 


the  motive  determines  the  quality  of  an 
action,  endeavour  to  imitate  what  is 
capable  of  exciting  our  admiration.  Ifc 
is  hence  that  vice  is  often  cherished 
in  the  place  of  qualities  that  are  at- 
tainable only  by  him  whom  nature  has 
fitted- 

Se 

Tollere  humo,victorque  vinim  volituve  per  ora. 

Biography  instructs  us  to  trace  the  ac- 
tion to  its  source;  and  from  its  display 
of  the  various  workings  of  the  human 
mind,  we  may  be  said  to  discern  the 
effect  while  latent  in  its  cause.  If  we 
follow  a human  being  through  the  cir- 
cle pf  existence  he  describes,  we  shall 
rarely  be  deceived  with  respect  to  his 
character  ; though  vice  may  at  one' pe- 
riod gain  an  ascendancy  by  the  force  of 
her  allurements,  her  triumph  seldom 
extends  to  the  grave,  and  she  will  ulti- 
mately be  divested  of  her  ornaments, 
and  appear  naked  and  deformed* 

T.  N. 


Moscmejt  to  Locke. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  But  ope  an  Magazine. 

SIR, 

WITH  what  grateful  emotions  does 
the  enlightened  mind  contem- 
plate its  vast  obligations  to  the  bene- 
factor of  mankind  ! To  those  philoso- 
phers, scholars,  and  moralists  whose 
deep  and  laborious  researches  have  so 
largely  contributed  to  our  mental  cul- 
ture ! What  secret  stores  of  knowledge 
have  they  not  unfolded — how  many 
facilities  of  acquiring  wisdom  and  sci- 
ence have  they  not  furnished — how 
have  t hey  enlarged  tiie  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  ! Grateful  for  the  labours 
of  suen  exalted  characters,  nations  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  doing  them  ho- 
nour. What,  then,  is  our  surprise  and 
regret,  that  the  immortal  John  Locke, 
one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  and 
best  of  men  that  this  or  any  other  age 
or  country  ever  produced,  is,  in  the 
land  of  his  fathers,  neglected,  unho- 
noured, and  undistinguished  by  any  mo- 
numental pile  ! But  can  his  name  or  his 
worth  be  forgotten  ? or  shall  we  be  sa- 
tisfied that  the  name  of  a Locke  should 
only  be  embalmed  in  our  grateful  recol- 
lections? That  lie  should  have  been 
neglected  for  more  than  a century  is 
at  once  matter  of  regret  and  astonish- 
ment. To  do  justice  to  his  exalted 
memory,  and,  as  a stimulus'  to  others 
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who  labour  in  the  mines  of  knowledge, 
and  who  are  anxious  for  human  im- 
provement, to  redeem  the  honour  of 
our  country,  and  prove  to  the  enlight- 
ened world  our  love  of  virtue  and  sense 
of  national  obligation,  at  length  we  re- 
solve to  raise  a monument  to  his  fame. 
The  committee  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  above  dignified  object  have,  through 
the  channel  of  the  newspapers,  published 
their  intentions.  Subscriptions  of  two 
guineas  and  upwards,  we  understand, 
will  be  received  at  the  Literary  Fund 
Office,  the  use  of  which  has  been  gene- 
rously offered  to  the  committee  for  the 
purpose,  and  where  the  model  of  the 
intended  monument  may  be  viewed  by 
the  public. 

I am,  sir,  yours,  &:c. 

A>  A I)  Ml  HER  OF  LOCKE. 
London,  Jir:e  10,  iS08. 

P.S.  The  committee  have  also  signi- 
fied, that  each  subscriber  is  to  have  an 
elegant  engraving  of  the  monument; 
and  that  subscribers  of  five  guineas  shall 
be  presented  with  a medal  executed  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Soho, 
with  the  head  of  Locke,  and  on  the 
reverse  a representation  of  the  monu- 
ment ; and  those  of  ten  guineas,  the 
same  in  silver. 


Anecdotes  relative  to  the  Civil  His- 
tory, Religion,  Laws,  Learning, 
Arts,  Commerce,  Manners,  Crs- 
toms,  Dresses,  i$c.  of  the  People 
of  Britain. 

From  the  Arrival  of  the  Sa.rons,  A.D. 
449,  to  the  Landing  of  (Villium, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  A.D.  1066.) 
(Not  commonly,  or  but  partially,  noticed 
by  general  Historians.) 

(Continued from  page  344.) 

“ To  know 

That  which  before  ns  lies  in  daily  life. 

Is  the  prune  wisdom.”  Milton. 

History  of  Learning,  &>c. 

WE  have  before  observed,  that 
the  Romans,  though  they  con- 
quered the  Britons,  at  the  same  lime 
polished  and  refined  them.  The  Saxons, 
a fierce  illiterate  people,  acted  a dif- 
ferent part;  so  that  about  the  sixth 
century,  there  was  scarcely  one  person 
possessed  of  any  degree  of  literary  fame 
in  England.  The  scholars  of  Derbri- 
cius  and  Illutus,  however,  who  re- 
mained in  Britain,  prevented  the  total 


extinction  of  literature  ; and  amon^ 
these  may  be  reckoned  Gitdas,  the  his* 
torian,  who  was  born  A.D.  493,  and 
who  obtained  the  appellation  of  Gildas 
the  fdse.  His  History  of  Britain,  how- 
ever, is  only  valuable  for  its  antiquity, 
and  from  our  total  w ant  of  information 
before  his  time.  His  satirical  epistle 
concerning  the  British  princes  and  clergy 
of  his  own  time,  appears  to  be  mostly 
poetical — as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  such  odious  mis- 
creants as  his  gloomy  disposition  has 
made  them. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh 
century,  Aldhelm,  a near  relation  of 
Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  appeared 
as  a poet,  and  a man  ofgeneral  learning: 
he  had  travelled  through  France  and 
Italy,  and  at  his  return  home  had  studied 
under  Adrian,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine, 
Canterbury.  The  venerable  Bede,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, speaks  of  him,  “ ns  a man  of  uni- 
versal erudition,  having  an  elegant  style, 
and  being  wonderfully  well  acquainted 
with  books,  both  on  religious  and  philo- 
sophical subjects ; and  King  Alfred  the 
Great  declared,  “ that  Aldhelm  was  the 
best  of  all  the  Saxon  poets,  and  that  a 
favourite  song,  which  was  universally 
sung  in  his  time  (though  near  two  hun- 
dred years  after  its  author’s  death)  was 
of  his  composition.* 

He  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
wrote  iu  the  Latin  language,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  composed  a book, 
for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  prosody  of  that  language.  Beside 
this,  he  wrote  several  other  treatises  on 
various  subjects,  some  of  which  are  lost, 
and  others  published  by  Martin  Delrio 
and  Canisius.t 

From  this  period  the  state  of  learning 
began  to  expand  a little : seminaries 
were  established,  and  grammars  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  stu- 
died with  no  little  success  under  St. 
Augustine,  Theodore,  and  others.  Bede 
(or,  as  he  is  generally  called,  “ the 
venerable  Bede”)  greatly  contributed 
to  this  stock  oflearning,  who,  though  a 
simple  monk,  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which 
Tie  lived,  but  of  the  whole  western 
world. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  born  in 
the  year  673,  on  the  estate  belonging 
afterwards  to  the  monasteries  of*  St. 


* Anglica  Sacra, 
f Hist. 'Literal.  Secul.  A.D.  6'3P. 
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Peter  and  Faul,  in  the  bishoprick  of 
.Durham,  at  Wcremouth  and  Jarrow, 
sear  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  In 
679,  he  was  sent  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Peter,  under  the  rare  of  Abbot  benedict ; 
under  whom,  and  his  successor,  Ceol- 
frid,  he  was  educated  for  twelve  years. 
At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  or- 
dained a deacon,  and  a priest  at  thirty, 
fcy  John  of  Beverley,  then  bishop  of 
llagulstad,  or  Hexham. 

He  applied  to  hisstudics  with  so  much 
diligence  and  success,  that  he  soon  be- 
came eminent  not  only  in  England,  but 
all  over  Europe;  insomuch  that  Pope 
Gcrgius  wrote  to  Abbot  Ceolfricl  in  very 
pressing  terms  to  send  Bede  to  Home, 
in  order  to  give  his  opinion  upon  some 
very  important  points  then  under  dis- 
cussion. Gut  notwithstanding  this  press- 
ing invitation,  and  from  such  a man  as 
the  pope  was  at  that  time  of  day,  Rede 
remained  in  his  cell ; and  being  perfectly 
contented  with  the  pleasures  of  a mo- 
nastic life,  he  had  time  and  opportunity 
to  make  himself  master  of  almost  every 
branch  of  learning. 

His  great  work,  his  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory (published  in  eight  folio  volumes), 
he  spent  several  years  in  writing,  being 
obliged  to  draw  his  materials  from  the 
Jives  of  particular  persons,  annals  in 
convents,  and  such  chronicles  as  were 
written  before  his  time.  This  work  lie 
published  when  he  was  fifty-nine  years 
of  age,  which  gained  him  such  repu- 
tation, that  he  was  afterwards  consulted 
by  some  of  the  greatest  prelates  of 
the  age,  and  in  particular  by  Egbert, 
Bishop  of  York,  a man  of  very  exten- 
sive literature  himself.  In  our  own 
times,  the  work  has  been  eighly  praised 
for  some  of  the  earliest  information  re- 
lative to  church  a flairs,  by  Bishop  Ni- 
cholson, the  learned  Felden,  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  and  I)r.  Stilh'gfeet.  Bale 
says,  “ that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
in  all  antiquity  worthy  lo  be  read,  which 
is  not  to  he  found  in  Bede,  though  he 
never  travelled  out  of  his  ow  n country  ; 
and  that  if  he  had  flourished  in  the  times 
of  St.  Augustine.  Jerome,  or  Chrysos- 
tome,he  would  undoubtedly  have  equal- 
led them,  since  even,  in  f lic  midst  of  a 
superstitious  age  he  wrote  so  many  ex- 
cellent treatises and  Pits  tells  us, 
“ he  was  so  well  versed  in  the  se- 
veral branches  of  learning,  that  Eu- 
rope scarcely  ever  produced  a greater 
scholar  in  ail  respects  ; that  even  w hile 
he  v as  living,  his  writings  were  of  such 
great  authority,  that  it  was  ordered  by 


a council  held  in  England,  and  approved 
afterw  ards  by  the  catholic  church,  that 
they  should  be  publicly  read  in.  the 
churches.”* 

He  died  of  the  asthma,  A.D.  7.7.7, 
which,  William  of  Malmesbury  says, 
“ he  supported  with  great  firmness  ; 
for  though  in  much  weakness  and  pain 
for  six  weeks  together,  lie  attended  the 
duties  of  the  monastery  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  monk's,  and  the  pro- 
secution of  his  learned  labours. ”f 

The  slate  of  learning  declined  very 
much  after  the /death  of  Bede  and  his 
scholars,  from  the  general  contempt 
learning  was  in  all  over  Europe;  partly 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lom- 
bards in  Italy,  tlie  incursion  of  t lie  Sara- 
cens in  France  and  Spain,  and  partly  to 
a wrong  turn  given  to  (tie  sfud.es  of  the 
clergy  in  all  these  countries;  the  sci- 
ences commonly  taught  at  this  time  be- 
ing divided  into  the  triv:um , compre- 
hending grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic, 
and  the  quadrivium,  comprehending  mu- 
sic, arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astro- 
nomy. The  first  of  these  (music)  was 
in  such  great  repute,  that  a bare  profi- 
ciency in  this  art  was  the  surest  mode  of 
promotion  in  the  church;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  the  ignorance  ol  princes,  ( liarle- 


* Biogra . Britan. 

t Living  in  an  age  of  much  superstition, 
manx  legendary  stories  were  told  oflnni,  and 
particularly  llie  two  following,  which  relate 
lo  the  cause  of  Ins  being  called  (lie  iri'erul.le 
Bede,  and  the  origin  ol  Ids  epitaph.  W heyi 
Bede  was  blind  through  age,  ope  .ol  his  dis- 
ciples earned  lnm  to  a place  where  there 
was  a l u ge  heap  ol  sionps.  and  told  him  lie 
was  surrounded  hv  a great  crowd  of  people, 
who  waited  with  silence  and  atiemuai  lo 
receive  his  spiritual  consolation.  L pirn  ihj,s 
the  old  man  began  a long  discourse,  which  he. 
concluded  with  a prn\cr;  when  the  stones 
ver\  |nmctviall  v and  piously  made  this  re- 
sponse, “ Amen  ! venerable  Bede  !’’ — 
( Petr.  r.qailin.  Culol.  Sanctorum  in  Vita 
Jkritr. ) 

The  oilier  story  is  llms  reported; — A 
young  niouli,  wisleng  to  write  an  epitaph 
on  Bede;  allcr  studying  a long  time,  eoulj 
onl  v get  thus  far  , — 

Hue  sunt  in  fossa  Beda ossa. 

Vexed  and  disappointed  at  his  insufficiency 
in  not  being  able  lo  fill  up  tins  hiatus,  lie  tell 
Iasi  asleep  ; when  next  morning  returning  lo 
his  rash,  m hopes  of  a more  poetical  inspira- 
tion, behold  ! he  iotmd  the  line  thus  cum* 
plete.d  by  an  invisible  hand: — 

flue  sunt  inf osst — Pcdte — venerabilis  osst,” 
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mnagne  (who  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  and  wisest  monarch  of  hi.s  age) 
con'd  not  a- rite,  and  he  was  full  forty- 
five  years  old  when  he  begun  to  study 
the  sciences,  under  Alcueuius.  ( C gin- 
hard  Vita  Caroli  ivlug.) 

Natural  ami  experimental  philosophy 
w as  totally  neglected;  nor  v.ere  the 
foundations  and  principles  of  knowledge, 
any  part  ot  the  study  ot  the  learned. 
This  state  of  learning  continued  thus  till 
its  revival  under  Alfred  the  great,  for  (if 
r»e  except  the  celebrated  Johannes 
Scotusi  it  is  to  him  this  country  owes  its 
happiest  establishment,  in  letters,  as  iu 
its  constitution  and  laws. 

The  history  of  this  great  man  is  too 
well  known  to  need  a recapitulation 
here;  vet  there  is  one  part  of  it,  which, 
for  a further  confirmation  of  that  axiom, 
“ that  genius  is  often  determined  by 
some  particular  aceiiieut,”  we  cannot 
help  reciting,  which  is  as  follows: 
Alfred’s  education  was  at  first  neglected  ; 
and  though  he  was  carefully  instructed 
in  the  art  of  hunting,  in  which  he  attain- 
ed to  a great  dexterity,  he  was  not 
taught  to  know  one  letter  from  another, 
till  he  was  above  twelve  years  of  age, 
when  a book  was  put  into  his  hand,  hy 
accident,  rather  than  any  formed  design. 

The  queen,  his  mother,  ope  day  he- 
ing  in  company  w ith  her  four  sons,  of 
which  Alfred  was  the  youngest ; and 
having  a book  of  Saxon  poems  in  her 
hand,  beautifully  written  and  illumi- 
nated ; she  observed  that  the  royal 
youths  were  charmed  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  book;  upon  which  she  said, 
“ 1 will  make  a present  of  this  book  to 
him  who  shall  learn  to  read  it  soonest.” 
On  this,  Alfred  look  lire,  and  applied 
to  it  with  such  ardour,  that  in  a very 
little  time,  he  both  read  and  repeated 
the  poem  to  the  queen,  from  whom  he 
received  the  promised  reward. 

From  this  moment  he  was  seized 
with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge; 
not  only  as  it  applietl  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own  mind,  but  as  becoming 
a great  prince,  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  bis  subjects,  tie  invited  the 
learned  men,  of  all  kingdoms,  to  his 
court  ; founded  several  seminaries  of 
learning,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the 
university  of  Oxford,  by  building  three 
halls  in  the  name  of  the  holy  trinity, 
for  doctors  in  grammar,  philosophy, 
and  divinity.  lie  made  a law  obliging 
ail  freeholders,  who  possessed  two  hides 
of  land  or  upwards,  to  send  their  sons 
to  school,  aid  give  them  a libera! 


education.  lie  spoke  at  all  times  in 
favour  of  learning;  and  made  it  the 
great  road  of  preferment,  both  in 
church  and  state.  He  likewise  com- 
posed many  original  works  himself, 
and  translated  others  out  of  Latin  into 
Saxon,  for  the  instruction  of  his  people. 

But  the  most  effectual  expedient 
employed  by  Alfred  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning,  was  his  own  great 
example,  and  tile  constant  assiduity 
with  which,  notwithstanding  the  mul- 
titude and  urgency  of  his  affairs,  he 
employed  himself  in  the  pursuits  of 
knowledge.  He  divided  his  time 
into  three  equal  portions:  one  was 
employed  in  sleep  and  the  refection 
of  his  body  by  diet  and  exercise; 
another,  in  the  despatch  of  business; 
and  a third,  in  the  study  of  devotion. 
And,  that  he  might  more  exactly  mea* 
sure  the  hours,  he  made  use  o!  burning 
tapers,  of  equal  lengths,  which  he  fixed 
iu  lanterns;  an  expedient  suited  to 
that  rude  age,  when  the  geometry  of 
dialling,  and  the  mechanism  of  clocks 
and  watches  were  totally  unknown. 

Jiy  such  u regular  distribution  of  his 
tun  this  martial  hero,  though  labouring 
under  great  bodily  infirmities,  and  who 
in  his  own  person  fought  fifty-six  bat- 
tles by  sea  and  by  land,  was  able, 
during  a life  of  no  extraordinary  length, 
to  acquire  more  knowledge,  and  even 
to  compose  more  books,  than  most 
studious  men,  though  blest  with  the 
greatest  leisure  and  application,  have, 
in  more  fortunate  ages,  made  the  object 
of  their  uninterrupted  industry. 

Such  arc  the  astonishing  effects,  which 
a great  and  good  prince  (animated 
with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  happiness 
of  his  people,)  cau  produce,  not  only  iu 
the  Circumstances,  but  in  the  very 
spirit  and  character  of  a nation. 

Though  J'.dward,  tiie  son  of  Alfred, 
was  an  encottrager  of  letters,  and  found- 
ed, as  it  is  said,  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, learning  in  general  began  to 
decay,  tili  almost  its  final  extinction, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
this,  from  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  times:  lirsl.  from  the  continual 

ravages  of  the  Danes  (vvijo  destroyed 
the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge),  the  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing masters,  the  uncommon  scarcity 
of  books,  hi:  i the  incommodious  method  ■ 
the)  had  of  teaching;  which  rendered 
the  acquisition  of  a moderate  degree  of 
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knowledge  a very  tedious  aud  laborious 
•work.  IIow  difficult,  for  example,  was 
the  acquisition  of  arithmetic  at  this 
period,  before  the  introduction  of  Ara- 
bian figures,  when  the  teacher  ot  this 
science  had  no  other  marks  for  numbers 
than  the  following  six.  letters  of  the 
Homan  alphabet : 

M.C.L.X.V.r. 

or  the  twenty-seven  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet. 

Geography,  Law,  and  Medicine . 

These  sciences  were  in  as  much  decay 
as  general  learning.  Geography,  though 
well  known  among  the  Romans  when 
Rome  was  a great  empire,  yet,  when 
divided  into  petty  states,  mostly  in- 
habited by  barbarians,  every  coun try- 
bey  ond  their  own  was  reckoned  terra 
incognita.  The  laws  from  being  ren- 
dered simple,  wise,  and  efficient,  were 
now  mostly  committed  to  memory ; 
and  so  little  study  was  requisite  for  it, 
that  Alfred  was  one  of  the  first  who 
made  the  knowledge  of  letters  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  of  justice. 
As  to  medicine , the  Anglo-Saxons, chiefly 
employing  themselves  in  hunting  and 
in  war,  left  the  care  of  life  and  health 
to  old  women,  who  spent  their  time  in 
gathering  and  preparing  herbs  for  heal- 
ing wounds  and  curing  diseases ; and 
being  naturally  superstitious,  they  ad- 
ministered them  with  many  religious 
ceremonies,  which  excited  more  the 
admiration,  than  the  sanity  of  the 
patients.  There  were,  however,  a few 
physicians,  or  rather  surgeons,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  century, 
amongst  the  clergy;  hut  even  these 
were  much  tainted  with  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  that  age. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ARTS. 

Agriculture. 

During  the  Roman  settlement  in 
this  country,  we  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  England  was  one  of  the 
greatest  granaries  in  Europe,  and  ex- 
ported prodigious  quantities  of  corn ; 
but  was  so  ill  cultivated  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  that,  in  the  most  favourable  sea- 
sons, it  yielded  only  a scanty  provision  for 
its  own  inhabitants;  but,  in  unfavourable 
seasons,  presented  a scene  of  most  deplo- 
rable distress  and  scarcity.  The  plough- 
ing,sowing,  and  harrowing  of  their  fields, 
they  committed  to  their  slaves,  who 
bad  little  or  no  interest  in  their  success. 
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Water-mills  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known to  them,  and  they  had  no  belter 
way  of  converting  their  corn  into  meal, 
than  by  grinding  it  by  hand-mills, 
which  were  turned  by  women.*  Gar- 
dening was  in  the  same  state  of  imper- 
fection, except  by  the  monks,  who 
cultivated  their  monasteries  occasionally 
with  a great  variety  of  shrubs,  herbs, 
hnd  fruit  trees,  which  added  much  to 
the  commodiousness  aud  beauty  of  those 
places. 

One  circumstance,  however,  must  have 
facilitated  agriculture,  if  a people  so 
taken  up  with  hunting  and  with  wars 
could  have  turned  their  thoughts  that 
way  : and  this  was  by  the  extirpation 
of  wolves  out  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
under  King  Edgar,  about  the  ninth 
century,  was  accomplished.  This  prince  - 
took  great  pains  in  hunting  and  pursu- 
ing those  rdvenous  animals,  who  at  that 
time  swarmed  in  this  country  ; and. 
when  he  found  that  they  had  ali  taken 
shelter  in  the  forests  and  mountains  of 
Wales,  he  changed  the  tribute  oT 
money,  imposed  on  the  Welch  princes 
l>y  Athelstan,  his  predecessor,  into  an 
annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  heads  of 
wolves, f which  produced  such  diligence 
in  hunting  them,  that  the  animal  has 
been  no  longer  seen  in  this  island. 

Architecture. 

This  science  suffered  no  less  than 
agriculture,  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Saxons,  who,  accustomed  to  live  in 
wretched  hovels  built  of  wood  and 
earth,  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
building,  and  therefore  destroyed  with 
gothic  barbarity  all  the  fine  monuments 
of  art  left  by  the  Romans.  Rut 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
it  was  revived  by  Weifred,  bishop  of 
York,  and  Benedict,  bishop  and  founder 
of  the  abbey  of  Weremouth. 

The  art  of  making  glass  was  likewise 
introduced  into  England,  about  the 
year  670,  by  one  Rennet,  a monk. 
Before  this  period  the  windows  of 
churches  and  houses  were  filled  eijher 
with  linen  cloths  or  lattices  of  wood.j: 
Bennet,  the  monk,  likewise  introduced 
the  building  with  stone,  instead  of  wood 
and  earth,  which  made  some  advances 
towards  the  revival  of  architecture; 
but  though  these  arts  of  building 
edifices  of  stone,  with  windows  of  glass 


* Wilkins  Leges  Saxon, 
t W.  Malrash.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8, 
t Bede  and  W.  Malaisburyv 
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and  other  ornaments,  were  introduced 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
century.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
flourished,  in  any  degree,  for  several 
centuries  afterwards.  The  metallic 
arts  appear  to  have  been  belter  under- 
stood, by  covering  the  churches  and 
other  public  edifices  frith  lead  ; and  by 
the  fabrication  of  swords,  armour,  and 
various  offensive  weapons ; the  chief 
smith  being  an  officer  of  considerable 
dignity  in  the  courts  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarch  s 

St.  Paul's  was  first  built  by  Ethelbert, 
King  of  Kent,  A.  D.  596,  upon  the 
foundation  of  an  old  temple,  dedicated 
to  Diana.  The  most  part  of  this 
original  church  was  built  of  wood,  and 
was  burnt  down,  A.D.  964.  Many 
have  been  the  revivals  and  conflagra- 
tions of  churches  built  upon  this  site 
sinee,  and  dedicated  to  the  same 
apostle,  till  Sir  Christopher  Wren  has 
left  us  a model  of  architecture,  which  is 
only  surpassed  by  one  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe. 

Arts  of  working  in  Silver  and  Gold. 

As  all  the  clergy  were  taught  some 
mechanic  arts,  and  were  obliged  by  ihe 
canons  of  the  church  to  exercise  them 
at  their  leisure  hours,  many  of  them 
wrought  in  metals  of  different  kinds, 
in  which  they  became  the  most  expert 
and  cunning  artist^.  The  faAious  bt. 
Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  9th  century,  who  governed  both 
church  and  stale  with  the  most  absolute 
sway,  was  the  best  blacksmith,  brazier, 
goldsmith,  arid  engraver  of  his  time; 
and  it  was  during  h is  being  at  work  at 
the  anvil,  that  the  legends  of  that  day 
tell  us,  “ that  the  devil  sought  to  seduce 
him,  and  whom  he  punished  for  his 
impertinence,  by  taking  him  by  the  nose 
with  a pair  of  red  hot  pincers.”  King 
Alfred  himself  was  a great  artist;  and 
the  English  in  general  were  so  famous 
for  excelling  in  this  branch  of  mecha- 
nics, that  curious  caskets  adorned  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  in 
which  the  relics  of  the  saints  were  kept, 
were  made  in  England,  and  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Opera  Anglic  a.* 

Clothing , ffc. 

To  the  arts  of  clothing,  spiuning, 
weaving,  dying,  &c.  which  were  known 
amongst  the  Britons,  the  Saxons  added 
embroidery , adorned  w'ith  the  figures  ot 
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men  and  women,  animals,  flowers,  and 
other  devices;  which  was  likewise  fol- 
lowed by  ladies  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, for  the  ornaments  ofthurches,  and 
the  vestments  of  the  clergy.  There  is 
still  a w'ork  of  this  kind  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  of  Bnyeucc,  executed,  about 
the  end  of  this  period,  fcv  Matilda,  Con- 
sort of  William  Duke  of  Normandy; 
representing  in  a web  of  linen  cloth, 
only  about  nineteen  inches  in  breadth, 
but  no  less  thau  sixty-seven  yards 
in  length,  the  conquest  of  England, 
by  her  husband,  beginning  with  the 
embassy  of  Harold,  to  the  Norman 
court,  A.D.  1065  ; arid  ending  with  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  A.D. 
1066  * 

Fine  Arts. 

Sculpture  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Ansdo-Saxons,  as  we  find  by  their 
carving  in  wood,  or  cutting  in  stone, 
the  images  of  their  gods,  Woden,  Thor, 
Friga,  &c.  though  executed  in  a rough 
clumsy  style.  But  when  Coisi,  chief 
priest  of  the  Northumbrian-Saxons,  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  A.D.  627, 
he  overturned  the  pagan  altars,  and 
broke  down  the  si  nines  of  their  gods, 
in  the  great  temple,  at  Godmundliam, 
near  York.  The  forms  of  those  statues 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  deities,  with  their 
various  emblems,  are  still  preserved  in 
several  authors,  t 

Painting. 

After  the  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity, paintings  were  imported  for  orna- 
menting the  churches,  emblematical  of 
scriptural  passages.  In  process  of  time, 
paintings  came  to  he  encouraged  in 
England,  ami  amongst  others  who  paint- 
ed for  the  churches,  the  famous  St. 
Dunstan,  who  seems  to  have  been  an 
universal  genius,  employed  his  pencil 
on  religious  subjects  There  is  a picture 
of  our  Saviour  painted  by  this  sainted 
artist,  with  his  own  portrait  at  his  feet; 
and  several  inscriptions  in  his  own  hand 
writing,  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
library  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  on 
the  first  introduction1  of  these  pictures 
in  the  Christian  churches,  they  were  in- 
tended ouly  as  helps  to  devotion,  and  a 
kind  of  key  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  could  not  read  the  scriptures;  and 
it  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  vene- 
rable i ede  contended  for  their  lawful- 
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ness  ami  expediency  ; though  we  find,  in 
successive  ages,  they  were*  abused  for  the 
interested  purposes  of  the  clergy. 

Poetry. 

Among  the  pleasing  arts,  poetry  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  admired  and  culti- 
vated in  Britain,  during  t lie  ages  we  are 
now  delineating.  The  greatest  princes 
were  no  less  ambitious  of  the  laurel 
than  of  the  imperial  crown.  Alfred  the 
(ireat  w as  the  prince  of  poets,  as  well  as 
the  best  ot  kings.  Aldhelin,  a prince  of 
the  royal  family  of  Wessex,  and  bishop 
ot  Sherborne,  was  also  the  last  poet  of 
his  age,  and  his  poems  were  the, delight 
of  the  English  several  centuries  after  his 
death.*  Canute  the  Great  was  also  a 
famous  poet,  as  were  many  of  the 
nobles  of  his  court.  In  short,  poets 
were  the  chosen  friends  and  favourites 
of  the  greatest  kings  ; they  seated  them 
at  their  tables,  advanced  them  to 
honour,  loaded  them  with  riches,  and 
were  so  much  delighted  with  their  sweet 
and  sublime  strains,  that  they  could 
refuse  them  nothing,  t 

Their  great  men  and  chieftains  never 
travelled,  or  went  to  battle,  without 
their  poets  to  sing  their  victories,  and 
record  their  exploits.  “ All  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  north  (says  an  excel- 
lent antiquary,  sec  Olai  Wormii  Li  ter  a- 
tura  Danica)  composed  in  rhymes  and 
verses  accounts  of  all  things  that 
deserve  to  be  remembered  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  that  they  might  be 
more  easily  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
many,  make  deeper  impressions  on  their 
memories,  and  be  more  etfectuaily  hand- 
ed down  to  posterity.”  And  it  is  to 
those  historical  and  military  songs 
(though  many  of  them  have  been  lost], 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  we 
owe  many  of  the  particulars  of  our 
ancient  history.  Some  of  our  his- 
torians, indeed,  honestly  confess,  that 
they  had  no  other  authority  for  what 
they  related,  but  those  ancient  poems ; 
and  one  of  those  songs,  on  the  great 
victory  which  Athelstan  obtained  over 
tiic  Scots  and  Danes,  A.D.  938,  is 
inserted  verbatim  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, and  literally  translated  by  Henry 
of  Huntingdon.  Another  of  those  an- 
cient poems,  on  the  death  of  King 
.Edgar,  and  the  succession  of  his  son 
Edward,  A.D.  975,  is  inserted  in  the 
same  chronicle. 


* Anglia  Sacra, 
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Of  the  astonishing  powers  of  their 
poetry  we  have  many  accounts ; such  as 
their  rousing  or  subduing  all  the  most 
furious  passions  at  will.  We  are  told  of 
one  of  them,  Egil  Slcetlegrim,  a famous 
poet  of  his  time,  who,  having  killed  a 
prince  of  Norway,  and  being  afterwards 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  before  the 
prince’s  father,  sung  a poem  before 
him,  which  conveyed  such  sweet  and 
flattering  strains  to  the  royal  ear,  that 
the  old  king  not  only  pardoned  his 
crime,  but  took  him  into  his  royal  pro- 
tection. The  power  of  their  art  is  thus 
described  in  one  of  their  most  ancient 
odes.* 

“ I know  a song  by  which  I soften 
and  enchain  the  arms  of  my  enemies, 
and  render  their  weapons  of  no  effect. 
1 know  a song,  which  I need  only  to 
sing,  though  men  have  loaded  me  with 
bonds;  when  the  moment  I sing  it,  my 
chains  fall  in  pieces,  and  1 walk  forth  at 
liberty.  I know'  a song'  useful  to  all 
mankind ; for  as  soon  as  hatred  in- 
flames the  sons  of  men,  the  moment 
I sing  it  they  are  appeased.  1 know  a 
song  of  such  virtue,  that  were  I caught 
in  a storm,  I can  hush  the  winds,  and 
render  the  air  perfectly  calm  and  tran- 
quil. ” + 

Allowing  for  the  poetical  flights  of 
this  ode,  we  have  otherwise  reason  to 
think  respectably  of  the  powers  of 
poetry  in  this  age;  particularly  as  it 
is  recorded  both  by  King  Alfred  and 
the  venerable  Bede,  in  terms  of  the 
highest  eulogium. 

These  poets  were  all  the  poets  of 
nature,  as  neither  Aristotle  nor  any  of 
Greek  or  £atin  critics  were  known  to 
them ; their  voice  and  gestures  were 
infuriated  or  softened  according  to  the 
strains  they  sung,  and  they  felt  all  the 
fire  of  an  inspired  person.  Most  of  the 
metaphors  were  taken  from  the  ancient 
pagan  mythology,  but  the  rules  of  their 
versification  partook  neither  of  the 
Greek  nor  Roman  verses,  nor  any  thino- 
like  the  origin  of  our  present  'verses! 
The  different  species  of  verses  used  by 
those  poets,  consisted  at  least  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  six  kinds;  and  the 
harmony  of  them  (says  one  of  their  best 
judges,  Olaus  Worms)  “ did  not  con- 
sist merely  in  the  succession  of  long  and 
short  syllables,  according  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  rules,  nor  "in  the  similar 


* Olai  Wormii  Literal  lira  Danica. 
t Bartholin,  p.  317.  North  Antiqu.  r.  ii. 
p.  217. 
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sounds  of  terminating  syllables,  as 
amongst  the  moderns,  but  in  a certain 
consonancy  and  repetition  of  the  same 
letters,  syllables,  and  sounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  stanza,  w hich  produced  the 
most  musical  tones,  and  affected  their 
heroes  with  marvellous  delight.”  i hey 
were  likewise  not  unacquainted  with 
rhyme,*  independent  of  their  136  kinds 
of  verses,  beside  martial  songs ; nor  were 
the  joys  of  love  and  wine  forgotten  in 
this  catalogue. 

Jifusic. 

Music,  as  the  inseparable  companion 
of  poetry,  was  likewise  much  cultivated  ; 
for  the  poet  and  musician  were  generally 
the  same  person,  who,  with  the  united 
melody  of  his  harp  and  voice,  enlivened 
the  halls  of  the  ancient  kings,  princes, 
and  nobles.  The  first  musician,  who 
was  also  a poet,  was  the  eighth  officer 
of  dignity  in  the  courts  ofthe  princcsof 
Wales;  and  a harp,  by  the  ancient  laws 
of  Wales,  was  one  of  the  three  things  to 
constitute  a gentleman  ; nor  could  this 
harp  be  seized  for  debt,  as  the  loss  of  it 
would  reduce  the  ow  ner  from  his  rank.t 
Church  music  was  likewise  understood 
and  practised  at  this  time ; as  we  learn 
from  Bede,  who  flourished  in  the  eighth 
century,  who  tells  us,  that  “ organs 
were  used  in  some  of  the  principal 
churches  of  England.” 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Anecdotes  of  G a rrick. 

DURIN  G the  run  of  the  Shakspeare 
jubilee,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
in  the  year  17  63,  a lady  of  distinction, 
who  was  on  the  spot,  wrote  to  a friend 
of  her’s,  in  London,  a particular  account 
of  each  day’s  entertainment;  in  which, 
of  course,  the  manager’s  name  was  fre- 
quently mentioned,  but  under  the  plain 
appellation  of  Garrick.  When  the  ma- 
nager came  to  town,  the  lady  shewed 
him  this  letter;  at  which  he  was  weak 
enough  to  be  offended  for  being  treated 
so  familiarly.  This  coming  round  to 
the  lady’s  <fars,  she  took  her  revenge 
by  writing  him  a letter  of  apology, 
at  the  same  time  full  of  irony  for  the 
omission  of  the  word  “ Mr.”  telling 


* Rlivrnc  was  not  known  in  Europe  till 
about  A.D.  800.  Our  ancestors  seem  to  have 
taken  it  from  the  Saracens,  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  Spain,  and  of.  Sicily,  then  or  soon 
afterwards. 

t Legos  Wallicat. 
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him,  amongst  other  things,  that  “ no- 
thing could  be  farther  from  her  inten- 
tion than  the  most  distant  idea  of  im- 
propriety or  neglect  of  ceremony  ; that 
she  only  wrote  while  her  heart  was  full 
of  the  great  poet  and  his  ablest  com- 
mentator ; and  under  that  impression, 
she  could  no  more  bring  herself  to  say 
Mr.  Garrick , than  Mr.  Shakspeare."  ■ 

It  was  amongst  the  familiar  habits  of 
Garrick,  who  was  generally  an  early 
riser,  to  stroll  about  the  purlieus  of 
Covent-gardcn,  to  see  that  the  bill- 
stickers  did  their  duty  at  the  proper 
hours.  In  one  of  those  morning  ram- 
bles, he  dropped  into  a poulterer's 
shop  near  King-street,  and  pretended  to 
cheapen  some  rabbits.  The  man  (who 
knew  Garrick  very  well)  shewed  him 
several,  but  none  would  do — some  were 
too  fat,  others  too  lean,  and  others  at 
w hich  he  turned  up  his  nose  as  if  they 
stunk.  This  irritated  the  poulterer  so 
much,  that  he  suddenly  put  them  all  by, 
and  said  he  would  sell  him  nothing;  for 
that,  thank  God  ! he  was  bred  to  busi- 
ness, and  not  brought  up  to  acting 
farces.  On  this,  Garrick  took  the  hint, 
and  was  retreating  towards  the  door  ; 
when  the  poulterer,  following  him, 
bawled  out  as  loud  as  his  lungs  would 
let  him,  “ My  horse!  My  horse!  My 
kingdom  for  a horse  !”  oil  which  seve- 
ral people  came  up  to  him  to  know  what 
was  the  matter.  “ I really  can’t  tell 
the  whole  of  the  story,”  said  the  man  ; 
“ but  lhere's  a mummer  just  passed  that 
can  tell  you  all  about  it.” 


Anecdote  of  Fauineili. 

4FTER  this  celebrated  Italian  singer 
left  England,  Philip,  the  then  King 
of  Spain,  happening  to  languish  under  a 
complaint  for  which,  according  to  his 
physicians,  there  w as  no  cure  but  music, 
Farinelli  immediately  repaired  to  Ma- 
drid, where  he  ingratiated  himself  so 
well  at  court,  that  in  a little  time  he  had 
a pension  settled  on  him  of  abolit  three 
thousand  tuohuvdred  pounds  a-y car, with 
a coach  and  equipage  kept  for  him  at  the 
kiug’s  expence. 

Ferdinand  continued  his  attachment 
to  Farinelli  after  the  death  of  his  pre- 
decessor Philip,  and,  st-.ll  to  go  beyond 
him  in  liberality,  honoured  him  with 
the  cross  of  Calatrava,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  orders  of  knighthood  in  Spain. 
“Whilst  he  was  under  the  ceremony  of 
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investiture,  and  the  spurs  were  fixing  to 
his  heels,  according  to  the  custom  of 
knighthood,  an  old  Spanish  nobleman, 
disgusted  at  this  honour  being  so  pro- 
stituted, could  not  help  exclaiming, 
“ Well ! every  country  has  its  customs 
—In  England  they  arm  their  game- 
cocks with  spurs  — In  Spain,  I find,  they 
put  them  upon  capons.” 


Anecdote  of  Ariosto,  the  celebrated 
Italian  Poet  and  Dramatist, 

IT  is  reported  of  this  very  singular 
genius,  that  his  father  being,  one 
day,  extremely  angry  with  him,  repri- 
manded him  in  terms  expressive  of  the 
strongest  resentment  and  invective ; to 
which  Ariosto  not  only  listened  with 
patience,  but  with  the  most  profound 
attention,  not  offering  a single  word  in 
his  vindication,  but,  on  the,  contrarv, 
seeming  to  wish  the  lecture  had  con- 
tinued longer.  A friend  of  his,  who 
was  present,  asked  him,  after  his  father 
was  gone,  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
his  strange  behaviour?  To  which  Ari- 
osto thus  replied  : — 

“ That  he  had  been  for  some  days 
hard  at  work  on  a comedy,  and  on  that 
very  morning  was  much  perplexed  how 
to  write  a scene  of  an  angry  father 
reprimanding  his  son  ; (hat  at  the  mo- 
ment his  father  opened  his  month,  it 
struck  him  as  an  admirable  opportunity 
to  examine  his  manner  with  attention, 
that  so  he  might  paint  his  picture  as 
close  as  possible  after  nature  ; and  that, 
being  thus  absorbed  in  thought,  he  had 
only  noticed  the  voice,  the  face,  and  the 
action  of  his  father,  without  paying  the 
least  attention  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  charge.” 

--ygggggpp— 

Far  Sought  and  Dear  Bought. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 
sir,  . .June  10,  1S03. 

OBSERVING,  m your  last  acknow- 
ledgments to  correspondents,  that 
you  indulge  us  with  an  old  saw,  which 
stales,  that  “ things  far  sought  and  dear, 
bought  are  the  fittest  for  ladies  1 was 
led  into  the  reflection,  that  foreign,  or, 
at  least,  distant  manufactured  articles 
are  as  much  sought  after  by  gentl  men  ; 
for  although  I am  willing  to  allow  that 
such  is  the  prejudice  of  the  Caledonian 
fair,  for  instance,  in  favour  of  town- 


r sought  and  dear  bought. 

made  goods,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Glasgow  are  ohlig-.d  to  make  use  of  a 
harmless  deception,  and  mark  their  beau- 
tiful productions  London  ; yet  we  well 
know,  it  is  not  a great  while  since  your 
sex,  Mr.  Editor,  imagined  no  elegant 
toys  could  he  manufactured  but  a:  Pa- 
ris; though  it  is  now  certain,  thatBiR- 
minaham  lias,  fur  more  than  a century 
taken  the  lead  of  ail  the  world  in  every 
article  of  (hat  nature,  dependent  upon 
taste  and  genius.  Our  Warwickshire 
friends,  aware  of  this  Gallid  predilec- 
tion, used  to  have  a private  counter- 
mark  ; so  that,  if  necessary,  they  might 
claim  tile  product  of  their  own  inge- 
nuity. But  tli is  is  not  all : it  is  equally 
well  known,  that,  even  now,  our  pa- 
triots are  as  fond  ot  champagne  as 
ever,- though,  entre  nous,  the  more 
wholesome  beverage  which  they  qualF 
Under  tnat  appellation,  it  is  generally 
believed,  has,  in  its  voyage  from  lEor- 
cestershire,  never  been  nearer  to  the 
coast  of  France  than,  perhaps,  Bris- 
tol. The  same  may  he  said  of  our 
genuine  port,  only  that  its  voyage  is, 
more  correctly  speaking,  shorter, 'as  it 
is  s.tdom  imported  from  a greater  dis- 
tance than  cross  the  'l homes.  So  with 
respect  to  virtu — not  virtue,  public  or 
private  (for  heaven  only  knows  where 
these  come  from),  but  taste  displayed  in 
smoky  scumbled-down  pictures/  mu- 
tilated statues,  &c.  such  as  well  justified 
the  censure  of  Mr.  Garrick,  in  Peter 
Puff ; of  thqse  the  ideal  merit  was  their 
being  exotic,  e.  g, 

“ ’Tis  said,  virtu  to  such  a height  is  grown. 

All  artists  arc  encourag'd  but  our  own  : 

Be  not  deceiv’d — I here  declare  on  oath, 

I never  vet  sold  goods  of  foreign  growth  • 
Ne’er  st  nt  commissions  out  to  Greece  or 
Rome ; 

Mil  host  antiquities  are  made  at  home : 

I’ve  Romans,  Greeks,  Italians,  near  at  hand, 
Free  Britons  all,  and  living  in  the  Strand  : * 

I ne’er  for  trinkets  rack  my  pericranium, 

They  furnish  out  my  room  from  Hercula- 
neum.” 

This  seems  to  be  a most  laudable 
practice  : but  still  it  shews,  lhat  the 
encouragement  which  these  pseuda-fo- 
reign  articles  received  was  derived  from 
the  gentlemen.  As  to  my  sex,  I declare 
we  want  nothing  from  abroad  but  the 
raw  materials  : let  those  be  supplied, 
and  if  we  do  not  get  them  manufac- 
tured, Mr.  Editor,  say  that  your  cor- 
respondent Aabkua  is  no 

ENGLISH  WOMAN, 


Original  Zellers  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson. 
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A SERIES  OF  ORIGINAL  LETTERS 

OF  THE  LATE 

MR.  JA MUEL  RICHAR DSON, 

AUTUO-.  OF  PAMELA,  CLARISSA,  AND  SIR 
CHARLES  GRANDISON. 

(Xever  before  published.) 

No.  IT. 

To  .Miss  Wescomb. 

YOU  do  me  very  great  honour,  dear- 
estMissWcsco  mb,  in  your  adoption. 
To  lie  chosen  for  the  second  papa  of  one 
lady,  and  the  uncle  of  another,  both  of 
whom  I so  much  respect,  as  to  wish  my 
own  children  may  he  but  half  as  worthy  ; 
and  this  the  first  motion  from  yourselves, 
gives  meequal  pride  and  pleasure.  How 
doubly,  and  trebly,  by  the  tendcrest  ties, 
dear  children  of  the  mind,  do  you  endear 
yourselves  to  me,  and  interest  me  in 
your  welfare,  by  my  wishes.  By  my 
wishes,  1 say:  for  what  room  for  more, 
when  you  have  each  of  you  the  blessing 
of  so  tender,  so  affectionate,  so  compa- 
nionable a parent  ? 

You  do  me  great  honour,  likewise,  in 
inviting  me  frequently  to  wait  upon  you 
in  Ormond-street.  I would,  indeed,  be 
very,  very  oflen  your  visitor,  if  my  bu- 
siness (a  troublesome  business,  that  has 
gre.at  calls  upon  me,)  would  permit ; 
and  on  the  presumption,  that  I might 
go  and  come,  without  any  farther  notice 
or  compliment,  than  the  relation  might 
do,  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  call  me.  And  I will,  as  often  as  I 
can;— -But,  as  you,  madam,  my  first 
daughter,  have  more  time  upon  your 
hands  than  1,  give  me,  1 beseech  you, 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on  every  con- 
venient turn  ; and  this  without  regard 
to  dress,  or  ceremony  ; and  then  you’ll 
make  me  happy.— And  you’ll  make  a 
truly  good  woman  also  happy,  who  al- 
ready very  much  admires  you  both; — 
and  who,  if  admitted  into  the  relation, 
would  be  as  proud  of  such  a daughter, 
and  niece,  as  I am. 

I am  sorry  your  messenger  came  in 
vain.  I was  in  an  extreme  hurry,  obliged 
to  put  off  one  meeting  on  business,  to 
humour  another;  one  east,, the  other 
west;  and  unhappily  answer’d  neither. 
I have  now  sent  you  but  at  random; 
and  know  not  what  you  have  read, 
or  what  not,  of  the  book  which  ac- 
companies this ; for  iu  the  work,  there 
are  many  letters  of  Greenville  to  Love- 
lace; and  you  did  not  give  me  the  par- 
ticular subject.  Eyt,  my  dearest , 

if  I have  not  hit  the  place,  do  me  the 


honour  of  a personal  call,  and  put  it 
right. 

My  best  wishes,  and  most  respectful 
compliments  attend  yourgood  mamma. 
She  did  not  perceive  it ; but  w hen  her 
hand  took  her  own  attention,  and  yours, 
it  engaged  a good  deal  of  mine.  1 hope 
the  incroaching  malady  has  withdrawn 
itself. — Never  to  trouble  her  again,  is 
my  wish. 

Let  me  see  some  pinn’d-on  pieces  of 
paper,  of  corrections  and  observations 
on  the  return  of  this  book.  I am  sure 
you  wish  me  good,  and  would  do  me 
good— This  would  do  me  great  good, 
as  it  might  possibly  prevent  n\y  ex- 
posing my  self;  and  this  only  by  telling 
me  what  you  least  like.  1 will  excuse 
you  what  you  most  approve,  if  there 
be  auy  thing  that  you  do  approve  more 
than  other. 

1 am,  my  dearest  first  daughter, 

\ our  ever-obliged  and  affectionate 
Jan.  27,  1746-7.  S.  RICHARDSON. 


No.  X. 

I was  very  sorry,  my  dearest , 

when  I came  home  last  night,  that 
I had  not  the  precaution  to  leave  the 
accompanying  volume  in  readiness  ; 
or  that  I had  not  sent  it  to  you,  when 
1 found  it  would  be  acceptable  as  well 
to  your  mamma  as  to  your  self.  But  I 
was  obliged  to  go  out  in  a hurry ; and 
thought  of  returning  sooner. 

Perhaps,  this  may  reach  you  sooner 
than  Monday  by  Mr.  Spooner.  And  if 
it  does,  and  affords  jour  good  mamma, 
and  you,  but  half  an  hour’s  diversion, 
or  amusement,  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  vacant,  I shall  be  extremely 
glad.  Few  children,  in  the  natural  re- 
lation, can  lay  an  obligation  on  their 
papas  ; or  do  more  than  their  duty  : 

but  you,  my  dear , my  daughter 

by  adoption,  can  oblige,  and  do  oblige, 
in  every  thing  you  say,  or  do,  that  is 
favourable  to 

Your  sincere  admirer,  as  well  as 
paternal  friend  and  servant, 

S.  RICHARDSON. 

Due  respects  to  the  kind  and 
ever-v  alued  sisteryonr  good- 
ness has  given  me.  My  wife 
desires  hers:  very  proud  she 
owns  her  self  of  such  a rela- 
tion, andso  worthy  a daugh- 
ter.— And  pray  allow  of  my 
hearty  compliments  to  Miss 
Jobson. 

Sat.  Morn.  14  Fcbr.  1746-7. 
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Observations  on  the  Utility  of  the 
Leaves  of  the  Vine. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

FROM  the  experiments  I have  tried, 
I find  that,  oil  being  dried,  which 
should  he  done  in  the  shade,  the  leaves 
of  the  vine  make  an  excellent  and  ex- 
tremely wholesome  tea,  though  some- 
what different, both  in  flavour  and  taste, 
from  that  commonly  used.  I have  also 
found,  that,  besides  being  admirably  cal- 
culated for  making  vinegar,  the  primings 
of'the  vine,  on  being  bruised,  and  put 
into  a vat  or  mashing-tub,  and  boiling 
water1  poured  on  them,  in  the  same  way 
as  is  done  with  malt,  produce  a liquor 
of  a fine  vinous  quality  ; which,  hein-j- 
fermented,  forms  a fine  substitute  for 
beer,  and  which,  on  being  distilled, 
produces  a very  fine  spirit  of  the  nature 
of  brandy.  As  this  is  the  season  for 
pruning  the  vine,  many  thousand  cart- 
loads of  which  are,  year  after  year, 
thrown  away  as  useless  where  there 
are  not  goats  to  eat  them,  and  the  idea 
here  suggested  is  not  only  new  but  of 
high  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  particularly  at  the  present 
juncture,  your  inserting  it  in  your  use- 
ful and  highly  interesting  Magazine  will 
oblige,  sir, 

Your  constant  reader, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

JAMES  HALL. 

London,  June  10,  ISOS. 


A Literary  Query. 

To  t he  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

IF  a literary  query  be  admissible  on 
your  pages,  allow  me  to  inquire, 
"What  was  the  name  of  the  person  on 
whom  Milton  composed  his  classical 
i'.pitaphium  liamonis  ? 1 well  know 

that  Carolo  Beodali  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  individual  whom  the 
poet  meant  to  designate  by  that  name  ; 
but,  in  Dr.  Symmonds’  edition  of  Mil- 
ton’s  prose- works,  I find  a letter,  ad- 
dressed by  the  latter  to  Deodati,  dated 
ilst  April,  1647,  in  which  Dumon  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  a distinct  per- 
son. 

1 Yours, 

DAVID  L.  S. 

P.S.  The  riddle  in  your  poetical  de- 
partment may  be  found  in  Darnell,  vol. 


xxxiii.  p.  29,  of  Bell’s  edition.  Will  you 
permit  me  a conjecture  (divested  of 
rhyme),  that  rain  is  the  direct  answer  ; 
the  gradual  process  of  which,  from  the 
original  state  of  water,  reposing  on  its 
bed  of  clay,  to  vapour,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  and  the  following  con- 
densation, is  very  correctly  typified  in 
the  different  stanzas.  . 

/ othe  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

IF  the  following  calculation  merits  an 
insertion  in  the  European  Magazine, 
I shall  be  obliged  to  you  in  so  doino- ; if 
not,  shall  thank  you  to  return  it.  ° 
Yours,  &c. 

2,  Old-slreet-road, 

7 th  June,  1808. 


The  1 8lh  verse  of  the  13th  chapter 
of  Revelations  exactly  applies  to  the 
French  emperor  (agreeably  to  the  man- 
ner of  spelling  his  name  in  Corsica,  as 
1 am  informed,  viz.  Napolaen  Buona- 
parte), according  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  spelling  names  with  figures. 
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ESSAY 

On  Time  and  Patience. 

By  the  Author  of  the  “ Essays  after 

the  J Manner  of  Goldsmith.  ’ 
n Bi/  time  and  patience  the  mulberry  leaf 
becomes  satin.” 

Oriental  Proverb. 

r¥AHE  above  beautiful  quotation  de- 
JL  scribes,  in  the  most  natural  and 
impressive  manner,  the  wonders  oi  time 
and  patience,  as  they  operate  on  the 
circumstances  of  human  allairs,  and  by 
the  aid  of  which  we  can  obtain  almost 
any  just  object  we  desire.  Time  anil 
patience  present  the  only  rational  means 
of  success,  the  only  safe  road  to  compe- 
tence ; and  bv  their  influence  the  ho- 
nest man  proves  the  truth  of  his  claims 
discomfits  his  enemies,  and  at  length 
is  rewarded  with  the  meed  ot  justice 
due  to  his  virtue  and  merits. 

Let  us  see  how  the  nmlbcrry-leat 
becomessatin.  It  is  not  by  any  sudden 
or  magical  transition;  it  is  by  a regular 
system  and  order  of  nature.  '1  he  mul  - 
berry-leaf supports  the  silk-worm,  and 
the  silk,  spun  from  the  silk-tt'orm  is  the 
produce  of  that  same  leaf,  beautiful 
from  the  hand  of  nature,  still  more 
beautiful  in  its  changes  and  modifica- 
tions, created  originally  tor  man,  and 
pursuing  the  design  until  it  ends  in  his 
comfort  or  convenience,  or  in  that  lux- 
ury which,  exclusively  enjoyed  by  a 
feu-,  is  made  subservient  to  the  good 
of  many ; for  the  things  sought  utter 
by  wealth  are  more  of  blessings  to  others 
than  to  the  owners,  to  whom,  indeed, 
they  frequently  prove,  in  their  attain- 
ment, the  materials  ol  misfortune  or 

ruin.  , „ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  very  few  men 
who  have  passed  through  the  untoward 
circumstances  of  an  active  life,  will  l.av e 
it  in  their  power  to  say,  that  time 
and  patience  would  not,  had  they  been 
trusted  to,  have,  in  the  end,  obtained 
the  object  they  had  most  desired. 

Time  is  friendly  to  all  the  sober  and 
regular  plans  of  life;  it  assists  honest 
endeavours,  and  ripens  what  is  well  be- 
o-un:  but  there  must  be  a time  tor  the 
mulberry-leaf  to  grow,  and  patience  in 
the  workmanship  by  which  it  becomes 
satin  ; and  if  that  time  be  gi  ven,  great 
y and  beneficial  advantages  will  arise  It 
may  be  truly  said  of  the  good  and  in- 
dustrious man, 

«t  Sent  ar bares  qua:  alteri  seculo  prnsint. 

His  trees  he  plants,  a future  age  to  serve. 


It  is  a rash  and  vain  attempt  to 
outstrip  time  in  its  steady  and  equal 
pace;  and  it  is  always  punished  by 
crosses  and  disappointments,  the  mo- 
ment we  begin  to  speculate  for,  rat  rer 
than  to  earn  our  successes,  from  that 
instant  we  put  every  thing  to  a risk; 
we  forsake  the  plain  road  for  a shorter 
way,  but  the  path  of  which  is  along  the 
ed,ve  of  a precipice  where  a fall  may  be 
every  instant  expected.  Itwas  a saying 
of  Demosthenes,  that  the  beginning  of 
all  virtue  is  consultation  and  delibera- 
tion, and  the  end  and  pertcction  con- 
stancy. 

Febricio  was  a man  who  set  out  in 
life  with  talents,  and  had  many  friends: 
he  had,  it  is  true.  Iris  fortune  to  seek, 
hut  he  was  of  an  industrious  and  acliic 
disposition.  The  fault  of  Febricio  was 
impatience.  He  had  entered  into  an  ho- 
nourable service  ; but  promotion  is  ge- 
nerally slow,  and  Febricio  was  tired  of 
waiting  for  it.  Some  in  the  same  line 
appeared  to  him  as  having  made  their 
way  sooner  than,  himself,  and  he  was 
satisfied  it  was  injustice,  without  a strict 

examination  of  facts.  Febricio,  who 
had  never  noticed  thuslow  work  of  the 
silk-worm,  had  not  patience  to  wait  the 
lime  for  the  mulberry-lea  f to  become  sa- 
tin. Ff.bmcio  fancied  that  be  saw  a 
nearer  and  pleasanter  road  to  competen- 
cy, and  set  out  afresh,  as  alert,  but  as 
impatienUscver.  Febricio  found,  how- 
ex  er,  some  obstacles  on  which  lie  had 
not  calculated  : he  presently  grew  tired 
and  disgusted  w ith,  the  new  path  he  had 
chosen,  and  catching  sight  ot  another, 
which  seemed  to  lead  immediately  to 
the  temple  lie  was  in  search  of,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  forsake  the  road  he  was 
in,  to  follow  the  new  one.  The  temple 
which  presented  ilsell  was  that  of  Mam- 
mon, and  was  covered  with  goid.  Fe- 
bricio was  so  enraptured,  that  he  did 
not  see  that  he  was  on  the  edge  of 
a dreadful  precipice,  from  whence  be 
fell  by  a false  step  into  a tremendous 
hollow.  Febricio  was  staggered  with 
bis  fall,  but  not  so  much  hurt  but  that 
lie  recovered  his  legs ; though  it  was  only 
to  have  the  mortification  of  finding 
that  he  was  exactly  at  the  same  spot 
where  he  had  at  first  set  out.  Febricio 
now  found  tiiat  he  had  lost  much  time; 
for  there  is  no  surer  way  to  lose  time 
than  lo  outstrip  if,  or  to  lag  behind  ; 
either  way  it  is  lost : time  should  always 
be  accompanied  ; wc  should  walk  with 
him  side  by  side,  employing  ourselves  as 
we  go  aloag.  Febricio,  sick,  weary, 
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and  broken-hearted,  sat  on  the  ground 
■wringing  His  hands  in  doleful  plight, 
when  he  observed  his  old  friend  Time, 
who  had  madethe  revolution  of  a month 
since  he  had  left  him,  pass  by,  and  in- 
vite him  to  join  company  again.  Fe- 
brtcio,  whose  impatience  had  abated, 
obeyed,  and  with  a great  deal  of  cheer- 
fulness and  humility  attended  the  steps 
of  his  friend,  and  he  was  rewarded  ; for 
Time  led  him,  before  he  could  have  pos- 
sibly believed  t,  to  the  temple  of  com- 
petency, the  object  of  his  journey. 

The  reasonable  man  has  only  to  wait 
patiently  for  success;  and  he  will  fin'd 
that  even  the  vicissitudes  of  life  will,  at 
length,  end  in  a peaceful  and  happy 
rep,  s.-,  which  will  last,  because  the  ob- 
ject sought  for  is  true,  and  which  will 
give  contentment,  because  the  mind  is 
temperate,  and  disposed  to  receive  real 
blessings  in  place  of  the  fancied  advan- 
tages of  avarice  or  ambition.  This 
moment  will  arrive  whenever  we  may 
be  willing  to  treat  fairly  for  the  bles- 
sing. 

Jflulta  dies  variusaue  labor  mutahitis  trvi 
Iletutit  in  melius:  multos  ulternu  reciseus_ 
Lusit,et  in  solido  rursus  fortune  heard. 

Eneiu,  lib.  xi. 

Good  unexpected,  evils  unforeseen," 

Appear  by  turns,  s Fortune  shifts  yhe  scene  ; 
Some, rais’d  aloft,  come  tumbling  down  am;  inf 
Then  fall  su  hard,  they  bound  and  rise  again. 

There  is,  however,  a human  being  so 
badly  fitted  for  happiness  In  this  world, 
that  he  stands  but  little  chance  of  find- 
ing it  as  long  as  he  lives.  This  human 
being  is  the  one  who  has  the  good,  or, 
rather,  ill  luck  to  have  been  born  a 
gentleman,  aiulwbo  finds  ready  created 
for  him,  at  his  entrance  into  life,  innu- 
merable wants  and  desires,  whether  lie 
hasor  has  not  a fortune  to  attain  them, 
mr,  i which  belong  not  to  other  people : 
such  a man  is  poor  ub  initio.  Those  who 
have  gone  before  him  in  life  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  displaying  what  are 
called  the  habits  of  gentlemen  ; such 
as  play  ing,  drinking,  and  keeping  Wo- 
men. These  vices,  so  efficacious  to  the 
designs  of  sharpers,  adventurers,  and 
gamblers,  were  doubtless  first  esta- 
blished by  them,  as  the  leading  points 
of  a fashionable  character,  that  the  in- 
genuous and  noble  mind  might  be  vi- 
tiaied  gradually,  until  it  became  an  easy 
prey  to  those  artful  and  designing  ene- 
mies of  human  happiness. 

9 


Salutius  was  of  a disposition  the 
most  cheerful,  social,  and  benevolent. 
Salutius  would  gladly,  and  for  his  own 
part,  have  passed  through  life  tempe- 
rately, desiring  only  the  delights  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  '['he  fortune  of  Salu- 
tius was  equal  to  his  wishes ; and  with 
him,  by  time  and  patience,  the  mul- 
berry-leaf mould  have  become  satin. 
It  was  not,  however,  long  after  Salu- 
tius had  entered  into  the  world,  before 
the  gay  and  splendid  Dorina  persuaded 
him  that  his  cottage  was  an  unfit  resi- 
dence for  a gentleman  th;tt  the  coun- 
try was  not  congenial  to  polished  man- 
ners; and  that  his  education  and  birth 
entitled  him  to  introductions  into  the 
higher  circles;  hut  that  to  obtain  so  in- 
estimable a privilege,  lie  must  remove  to 
the  capital,  and  dress  and  live  like  others ; 
having  a suitable  equipageaud  establish- 
ment, Salutius  would  doubtless  soon 
become  the  favourite  of  some  great 
man,  lie  would  be  noticed  for  his  ta- 
lents, and  promoted  in  life.  One  part 
of  the  scheme  Salutius  was  able  to 
realise;  his  credit  was  good,  and  the 
appearances  required  were,  with  him, 
easily  obtained.  Salutius  was  presently 
in  the  possession  of  numerous  luxuries 
unknown  to  him  before;  he  was  elated 
with  his  success;  already  the  mulberry- 
leaf  appeared  satin,  but  it  was  not  the 
workmanship  of  fime,  it  w as  done  by  a 
delusive  magic,  which  blinded  the  eyes 
of  the  mistaken  Salutius.  Salutius 
was  courted  and  caressed,  because  lie 
was  able  to  give  entertainments,  and 
because  he  dressed  and  lost  his  money 
like  a gentleman.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  same  time  which 
realizes  to  the  humble  and  industrious 
tlreir  reasonable  wishes,  proved  to  Salu- 
tius that  his  mulberry-leaf  had  not  yet 
become  satin-,  that  it  had  wi  theft  d by 
neglect ; that  the  industnoussilk-worni, 
for  want  of  nourishment,  had  afforded 
no  thread  whereof  to  make  satin  ; and 
that  it  was  a cobweb  merely,  and  of  no 
use.  Salutius  startled  at  his  situation  ; 
he  saw-  that  his  time  had  been  mis- 
spent ; that  his  impatience  had  ruined 
his  hopes ; and  that  his  advisers  had 
wished  to  witness  rather  his  disappoint- 
ment than  his  success.  Salutius  re 
signs  himself  to  despair. 

Comfort  thyself,  mistaken  Salutius! 
thou  mayi  st  yet  find  a leaf  on  the  tree 
of  Providence  ; tear  it  not,  then,  has- 
tily from  the  spray ; it  will  yet,  in  due 
time,  become  satin.  G.  B. 
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_\ti  chi  episcopal  Palace,  or  Manor- 
House,  at  Croydon, Surrey, 
[with  a view.] 

IT  is  with  pleasure,  and  indeed  pride, 
the  editors  reflect  that  they  have,  in 
the  course  of  their  labours,  been  able  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  such 
a number  of  the-vestiges  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  their  nat've  country ; parlicularly 
those  that,  by  bringing  the  architectu- 
ral remains  of  magnificent  fabrics  again 
to  view,  have  led  the  minds  of  their 
readers  to  the  contemplation  of  remote 
periods,  and,  consequently,  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  manners,  customs,  ha- 
bits, propensities,  and  local  anecdotes  of 
their  ancestors. 

Wheu  we  behold  the  representation 
of  an  ancient  building  operated  upon  by 
time,  and  hastening  to  decay,  it  is  so 
natural  to  consider  it  not  only  in  a pic- 
turesque, but  a philosophical  point  of 
view,  that  the  mind  can  be  but  half 
satisfied  with  its  delineation,  however 
excellent ; it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
aid  the  graphic  by  the  literary  art,  arid 
to  combine  the  labours  of  the  pen  with 
those  of  the  pencil. 

Impressed  with  this  idea,  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  annexed  plate  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  or,  as 
it  has  in  later  periods  been  termed,  the 
manor-house,  at  Croydon,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.  This  building,  which,  it  will 
he  observed,  has  as  yet  suffered  but  lit- 
tle by  the  lapse  of  ages,  in  comparison 
w th  many  others,  was  founded  near  the 
lie  of  a royal  palace  which  the  king 
bestowed  upon  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury ; though,  in  process  of  time, 
they  dilapidated  it,  and,  with  the  mate- 
rials, erected,  nearer  the  river  Wandle, 
which  has  its  source  in  this  parish,  the 
fabric  to  which  we  would  wish  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Near  to  this  place  John  Whitgift, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  Queen 
Elizabeth  used  to  call  her  little  black 
husband,  built  and  endowed  a beautiful 
hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
a school  for  the  promotion  of  good 
learning. 

The  manor  of  Croydon,  to  which  the 
most  ancient  house  was  attached,  be- 
longed, at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  to 
Archbishop  Lanfranc.  Croydon  park,  of 
which  the  famous  Sir  William 'Walworth 
was  keeper  in  the  time  of  Richard  II."* 

* This  was,  probably,  among  other  grants 
from  the  crown  to  this  knight  for  his  eminent 
services. 

fur  op.  Mag.  T'ol,  LIII.  June,  1S08, 


was  given  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  to 
Henry  VIII.  in  exchange  for  other  lands; 
but  it  reverted  again  to  the  archbishop, 
by  another  grant,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI. 

The  palace,  or  mauorial-house,  which 
is  situated  near  the  church,  was,  for 
several  centuries,  the  residence  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  ; of  whom 
there  have  been  few  that  have  not 
dated  their  pnblic  acts  from  it.  Arch- 
bishop Courtney  received  his  pall  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  hall  of  this  palace, 
in  the  presence  of  a great  number  of 
persons.  His  successors,  Arundel,  Chi- 
chele, and  Stafford,  resided  here  verv 
frequently.  It  seems  probable,  that 
James  I.  King  of  Scotland,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English  on  his 
passage  to  France,  and  who  was  kept 
in  confinement  eighteen  years,*  was 
in  the  custody  of  Archbishop  Arundel  ; 
a charter  of  his  being  extant,  by  which 
he  grants  the  barony  of  Drumlanrig  to 
Sir  William  Douglas,  dated  at  Croydon, 
1412. 

Archbishop  ‘Parker,  so  eminent  for 
his  knowledge  of  Saxon  literature,  his 
general  learning,  and  for  his  virtues, 
made  this  palace  his  principal  residence. 
In  the  month  of  July,  1573,  he  enter- 
tained Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  whole 
court  seven  days  at  Croydon.  It  appears 
that  her  majesty  honoured  him  with  an- 
other visit  the  ensuing  year,  or,  at  least, 
that  such  a visit  was  in  contemplation. 
The  following  origiual  memorandum  of 
the  arrangement  for  her  reception,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Bower,  gentleman  of  the 
black  rod,  is  bound  up  with  a manuscript 
copy  of  the  History  of  Croydon,  depo- 
sited in  the  library  at  Lambeth. 

“ J,odgings  at  Croydon, the  busshopeof 

Canterburve’s  house  bestowed  as  fol- 

lowetli,  the  19th  of  Maye  1574. 

“ The  lordchamberlayne  his  old  lodg- 
ings. 

“ The  lord  treasurer  wher  he  was. 

“ The  Lady  Marques  at  the  nether 
end  of  the  great-chamber. 

. “ The  Lady  of  Warwicke  wher  she 
was. 

“ The  lord  admyral  at  the  nether  end 
of  the  great-chamber. 

“ The  Lady  How  ard  wher  she  was. 

“ The  Lord  Honsdone  wher  be  was. 

“ Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham  wher 
Mr.  Smith  was. 


* He  obtained  fits  liberty,  1424,  on  condi- 
tion of  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  pari  o; 
Somerset, 
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“ The  Lady  Stafford  whcr  she  was. 

“ Mr.  Henedge  where  he  was. 

“ Ladies  and  gentilwomen  of  thepri- 
vie-chamber  ther  olde. 

“ Mrs.  Abbington  her  olde  and  an- 
other small  rome  add’d  for  the  table. 

“ The  mayties  of  honou  /her  they 
were. 

“ 'ir  Geors’e  Howard  whcr  he  was. 

“ he  ca;  ‘en  of  the  gard,  Yvher  my 
lord  of  Oxforde  was. 

“ The  grooms  of  the  privy'  chamber 
ther  olde. 

“ The  esqoyers  of  the  body  . erolde. 

“ The  gentlemen  hussers  ther  olde. 

“ The  phtsycyons,  two  chambers. 

“ The  queens  robes  wher  they  were. 

“ The  groome  porter  wher  ho  was. 

“ The  elerke  of  the  kitchen  wher  he 
was. 

“ The  wardrobe  of  beds. 

“ For  the  queens  wayghters  I cannot 
yet  find  any  convenient  roomes  to  place 
them  in,  but  I will  do  the  best  I can  to 
place  them  elsewhere,  but  yf  it  plese 
you  sir  that  1 doo  remove  them,  the 
gromes  of  the  privye  chamber  nor  Mr. 
Drewrye  have  no  other  waye  to  their 
chambers,  but  to  pass  throw'  that  Yvaye. 
Agayne,  if  my  lady  of  Oxforde  should 
come  I cannot  then  tell  w her  to  place 
Mr.  JIatton,  and  for  my  Lady  Carewe 
here  is  no  place  with  a chimney  for  her, 
but  she  must  lay  abrode  with  Mrs.  Ap- 
parry,  and  the  rest  of  the  privye  cham- 
ber; for  Mrs.  Skelton  here  is  no  rorae 
with  chimneys,  t shall  staye  one  cham- 
ber without  for  her.  Here  is  as  inytche 
as  I have  been  any  ways  able  to  do  in 
this  house.  From  Croydon  this  present 
Wensday  morning  your  honours  always 
most  bounden,  “ S.  Bowtek.” 

Archbishop  Whitgift,  whom  vve  have 
before  mentioned,  is  said  “ more  than 
once  to  have  entertained  Queen  Eliza- 
beth at  his  palace  of  Croydon.  Upon 
the  refusal  of  the  archbishop  to  accept 
the  high  office  of  lord  chancellor,  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  was  in  this  place 
made  lord  high  chancellor.  It  appears 
by  a letter  of  RoYvIand  White’s,  that 
the  queen  diced  at  the  archbishop’s, 
at  Croydon,  in  1600.  His  successor 
Abbot  was  frequently  there. 

“ Being  at  Croydon  when  the  procla- 
mation for  permitting  sports  and  pas- 
times upon  the  Lord’s  day  tvas  ordered 
to  be  read  in  churches,  he  peremptorily 
forbad  its  being  read  there.” 

During  the  civil  wars,  the  parliament 
seized  on  the  possessions  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  leased  the  palace  at 
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Croydon  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
After  Archbishop  Laud’s  do  th,  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Biercton  •. 
“ a notable  man,”  says  a pamphlet 
writer  of  that  day,  “ at  a thanksgiving 
dinner,  having  terrible  long  teeth  and  a 
prodigious  stomach  to-  turn  the  arch- 
bishop’s chapel  at  Croydon  into  a kit- 
chen, also  to  swallow  up  that  palace 
and  lands  a*  a morsel.” 

Archbishop  Juxon  repaired  and  fitted 
up  the  palace,  restoring  it  to  its  former 
state.  He  and  his  successors  resided 
there  occasionally  till  Archbishhp  See- 
ker’s time. 

It  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Ducarel,  Mr. 
Rowe  Moires,  and  Dr.  Milles,  that  the 
whole  of  the  building  Yvhich  forms  the 
subject  of  our  plate  has  been  erected 
since  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. How  far  the  pointed  arches  of  the 
gate  and  chequered  work  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  Avail  may  repress  our  confi- 
dence in  that  conjecture,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  stale. 

“ Of  the  present  structure,”  says  Ly- 
sons,  “ I think  it  seems  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  the  guard  chamber  Yvas  built 
by  Archbishop  Arundel,  whosearmsare 
placed  there,  and  the  hall  by  Archbishop 
Stafford  ; the  coats  of  arms  with  which 
it  is  ornamented,  and  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture, each  adding  support  to  the  con- 
jecture. There  seems  to  be  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  sheYv  when  the  chapel 
was  built ; it  appears  to  have  been  re- 
paired and  ornamented  by  Archbishops 
Laud  and  Juxon.  Several  large  sums 
of  money  have  been  expended  on  the 
palace  by  the  succeeding  prelates,  par- 
ticularly by  Archbishop  Wake,  who  built 
the  great  gallery,  and  Archbishop  Her- 
ring, by  whom  the  whole  was  com- 
pletely fitted  up  and  repaired.  The  ma- 
terials, in  the  survey  of  1646,  were  valued 
at  1,2001.  In  the  year  1780,  the  palace, 
not  having  been  inhabited  for  above 
twenty  years,  was  become  much  out  of 
repair;  in  consequence  of  which  an  act 
of  parliament  was  obtained  for  disy  sing 
of  it  by  sale,  and  vesting  the  produce  in 
the  funds,  towards  the  building  of  a new 
palace  upon  Park-hill,  about  half  a mile 
from  the  town.  It  was  sold  under  this 
act,  October  10,  1780,  to  Sir  Abraham 
Pitches,  Knt.  for  2,5201.  It  is  noY*  let  to 
tenants  Yvho  carry  on  the  calico-printing 
manufactory  upon  the  spot : the  garden 
is  used  as  a bleach ing-ground.” 

The  inhabitants  of  Croydon  Ime  ob- 
tained the  use  of  the  chapel  as  a Sunday 
school. 
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Mr.  Justice  Hardinge’s  Address  to 
the  Grand  Jury  at  Presteigne, 
Tuesday , April  12,  1808. 

Gentlemen  of  Ihis  Grand  Jury , 

I P is  now  the  twenty-first  year  of  my 
judicial  attendance  in  this  court;— 
a period,  in  which  more  “ signs  and 
wonders,”  more  “ distress  ot  nations,” 
and  more  awful  changes  (not  ot  empiie 
Alone  hut  of  man,''  have  convulsed,  and 
have  desolated  the  world,  than  ever 
took  effect  in  so  limited  a compass  ol 
time. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  such  alarming 
visitations  around  us  on  every  side, 
this  island — this  little  spot  in  the  map, 
holds  up  its  head,  and  covers  under 
its  Vvi  ig'thc  mosteuvied  community  of 
the  inhabited  earth. 

’Vliat  i it  that  has  accomplished 
this  nnex  t.npled  security,  and  this 
elevated  character? 

Is  it  the  army? — is  it  tlm  navy?  — 
is  it  the  peasant,  or  the  merchant? 

It  is  not  any  one  ot  these,  nor  all  of 
them  united,  though  each  of  them  tells 
powerfully  in  the  balance but  it  is  the 
soul  which  animates  them;  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  government,  and  the 
native  spirit  of  the  people. 

These  are  vital  parts  of  us,  which  the 
tyrant  of  Paris  cannot  reach  ; which 

his  inordinate  wealth  cannot  impoverish; 

and  which  his  gifted  abilities,  in  seduc- 
tion, cannot  mislead. 

We  cherish  these  barriers  against  him 
the  more,  because  we  have  taken  a 
note  from  the  example  of  his  friends. 
The  enemy  there  has  been  our  friend. 
A reluctant  witness  against  his  own 
credit  is,  in  courts  of  justice,  the  most 
powerful  advocate  upon  earth  for  the 
interest  of  truth. 

A time  was  — it  was  a passing  cloud 
— that  some  of  us  were  tinged  with 
Levelling  principles;  but  the  good  sense 
of  the  national  mind  and  spirit  soon 
recovered  its  tone,  and  with  prophetic 
sagacity  escaped  in  time  from  those 
vipers  of  the  bosom. 

What  is  it  that  we  now  live  to  see, 
in  the  wisdom  of  that  awful  instructor, 
Time?— Engrafted  upon  the  savage 
frenzy  of  popular  clamour  against  all 
government  (whether  of  God  or  ot 
man),  is  a despotism  the  most  un- 
bridled, and  the  most  insolent  that  ever 
degraded  the  liberty  it  overcame. 

Every  nominal  stake  for  which  inno- 
cent blood  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  policy  of  the  guillotine,  lias 


been  more  than  superseded — it  lias 
been  thrown  into  wanton  ridicule  by 
the  parade  of  that  supercession. 

Kings  were  to  be  detiironed  and 
murdered  Regicide  was  an  attribute 
of  honour — the  very  name  of  “ king” 
was  to  be  a curse. 

Ail  imperial  king  has  not  only  taken 
the  sceptre  of  his  own  “ French  terri- 
tory,” as  he  calls  it,  into  his  personal 
hand,  but,  as  If  to  laugh  at  the  fool  he 
has  enslaved,  has  littered,  if  I may  use 
that  phrase,  half  the  continent  with 
petty  sovereigns,  at  the  mercy  of  his 
breath ; 

“ What  seem  their  heads 
“ The  likeness  of  a regal  crown  have  on.” 

The  pillars  of  the  church  were  to  be 
subverted— the  pope  of  the  day  was 
banished,  was  d , raided,  was  imprisoned, 
was  a rambling  fugitive,  uder  a guard, 
and  shewn  to  the  multitude  as  an  object 
of  derision;  it  was  a murder — it  broke 
liis  heart. 

The  successor  of  that  pope  (terrified 
or  corrupted)  is  received  into  the  very 
heart  of  Paris,  aud  consecrates  the  im- 
perial diadem  with  all  the  imposing 
fopperies  of  Ihe  catholic  altar. 

The  nobles  were  to  sink  into  the 
dust — all  were  to  be  citizens.  One  of 
the  noblesse,  who  was  descended, from 
the  Bouibon  race,  took  ihe  name  of 
D’Egalite,  and  paid  for  it  with  his 
head. 

What  is  become  of  that  vulgar  and 
brutal  spirit  now  ? 

Ask  the  dukes  and  princes,  elevated 
into  the  peerage,  for  being  janizaries 
to  the  usurper,  who  animates  theic 
energies  by  terror,  not  by  love  ! 

All  badges  of  honour  were  to  he  torn 
off,  trampled  under  foot,  and  abjured, 
as  humiliating  memorials  of  slavery  to 
kings. 

They  are  now  spread  over  a court  as 
full  of  parade  as  that  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth ; and  are  wantonly  ex- 
changed in  the  coquetting  intercourse 
of  a regal  confederacy,  against  the  ob- 
stinate, though  solitary,  embers  of 
spirit,  independence,  or  freedom  left 
upon  earth  ! 

We  thank  him  for  this  note,  which 
he  has  given  to  history — for  this  living 
proof,  upon  a record,  which  “ he  who 
runs  may  read,”  that  “ rebellion 
“ against  the  legitimate  principles  of 
“ government,  and  of  religion,  is  the 
“ unequivocal  parent  of  tyranny  in 
“ the  church  and  state.” 
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Returning  home,  with  a generous 
abhorrence,  from  the  awful  picture 
of  experiments  like  these,  upon  a foreign 
shore,  our  national  spirit  feds  pride 
of  heart  in  the  scene  before  us.  The 
dignity  of  independence  receives  every 
one  of  us  into  its  open  arms,  animated 
by  a social  union  ot  all  the  links  in  our 
political  chain,  from  the  palace  to 
the  cottage  ; each  of  them,  sacred, -and 
revered  in  its  turn,  but  not  one  of  them 
entrusted  with  a power  to  injure  the 
rest. 

You,  gentlemen,  of  this  county  in 
particular,  ifyouare  asked,  “whatyou 
have  done  as  contributors  to  the  bank 
and  stock  of  your  country’s  welfare,” 
can  tell  us,  without  one  feather  of 
arrogance,  “ that  you  have  promoted, 
with  success,  tranquillity  and  justice, 
the  most  valuable  blessings  of  human 
life;— that  your  judges,  who  visit  you 
at  stated  periods,  find  their  office  antici- 
pated, or  disarmed,  by  your  public 
spirit  as  magistrates,  and  by  your 
example  as  men.”  ,, 

Some  Account  of  the  Loss  of  the  Portu- 
guese Shit  Bowaniong,  Captain 
John  Naphemassena,  on  kcr  Pas- 
sag  Efrom  Calcutta  towards  China. 

WE  left  our  Bengal  pilot  the  end 
of  April  last,  and  stretched 
across  the  bay  till  the  4th  of  May,  when, 
in  the  latitude  of  16  deg.  57  min.  north, 
longitude,  91  deg.  7 min.  east,  we  en- 
countered a severe  gale,  accompanied 
with  a heavy  swell,  in  which  the  ship 
laboured  much,  and  became  leaky. 
The  gale  increasing,  it  became  neces- 
sary, for  the  preservation  of  the  ship, 
to  cut  away  the  main  and  mizen-masls. 
During  the  violence  of  the  storm,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  incessant 
working  of  the  pumps  could  keep  the 
ship  free ; and  from  her  masts  being 
gone,  she  was  exposed  to  the  swell, 
which  broke  over  the  hull  will)  such 
force  and  frequency,  that  we  were 
every  moment  in  dread  of  foundering. 
In  this  alarming  situation,  our  com- 
mander not  only  displayed  the  utmost 
professional  skill,  but,  by  his  presence 
of  mind,  by  his  collected,  manly,  and 
judicious  conduct,  afforded  an  example 
that  served  to  raise  our  hopes,  and  to 
animate  our  exertions. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  at  8 A.  M.  the 
weather  having  considerably  moderated, 
we  found  almost  the  whole  of  our 
water-butts  stove  in,  so  that,  independ- 
ent of  other  material  wants,  it  became 


necessary  to  put  into  the  nearest  port 
for  a supply  of  water.  The  land  upon 
our  lee  was  au  unfrequented  part  of  the 
coast  of  Ava,  which  we  knew  to  be  in- 
habited by  a barbarous  people,  from 
whom  we  could  not  hope  i'or  the  assist- 
ance we  required;  yet,  as  the  south- 
west monsoon,  at  that  season,  usually' 
blows  with  violence,  we  had  no  other 
choice  than  to  make  the  land  in  any 
point  that  the  disabled  state  of  our 
vessel  would  admit.  We  accordingly 
stood  before  the  wind,  and  made  the 
coast,  after  a short  run  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Broken  Islands,  and  sent  a boat 
on  shore  some  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  river  Bartoon,  for  an 
immediate  supply  of  fresh  water.  Ia 
this  we  w'ere  disappointed.  The  coast 
where  the  boat  landed  was  a barreu 
desert,  and  although  wells  were  sunk  ia 
various  piaces  along  the  beach,  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  water,  all  our  at- 
tempts proved  fruitless.  We  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  make  what  sail  we  could 
before  the  wind,  to  the  northward,  ia 
quest  of  water.  It  was  proposed  to  put 
into  Cheduba,  but  unfortunately  we 
fell  to  leeward  of  the  island,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  anchor  off  Saduha,  where 
we  obtained  water  and  some  provisions, 
but  as  we  could  not  there  repair  the 
losses  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  enable  us 
with  safety  to  put  to  sea,  we  were 
desirous,  if  possible,  to  reach  either 
Cheduba  or  Chittagong.  On  the  16th 
of  June,  we  weighed  and  stood  out 
from  Seduha.  In  the  mean  time  the 
leak  was  increasing,  insomuch  that  it 
required  the  constant  working  of  the 
pumps,  both  night  and  day,  to  keep 
the  ship  clear.  While  in  this  situation, 
on  the  17th  of  June,  the  day  after 
leaving  Saduha,  we  experienced  a se- 
cond gale  of  wind,  as  violent  as  the 
first.  In  the  now  disabled  condition  of 
our  ship,  and  the  exhausted  slate  of  the 
crewr,  from  constant  labour  at  the 
pumps,  we  had  no . other  alternative 
than  to  endeavour  to  run  the  vessel 
on  shore,  in  tiic  hope  of  saving  the 
lives  of  the  people  on  board;  while  in 
pursuance  of  this  design,  we  w ere  so  for- 
tunate as  to  run  into  a bay,  where 
being  somewhat  sheltered  from  the 
storm,  we  came  to  anchor  at  six  I’.M . 
the  pumps  incessantly  working,  and  the 
leak  rather  gaining  on  us  in  spite  of 
ail  our  exertions  At  11  P.M.  the  gale 
stiil  increasing,  the  ship  drove  from  her 
anchors,  and  soon  afterwards  struck 
upon  a narrow  insulated  rock,  on 
which  it  wa3  evidenj,  she  would  quickly 
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go  to  pieces.  The  unshaken  mind  of 
our  commander  was  now  eminently  dis- 
played. Finding  that  the  ship  must 
certainly  go  to  pieces,  and  that  the 
people  could  no  longer  continue  on 
board  with  safety,  he  ordered  the  long 
boat  to  he  got  out,  himself  superintend- 
ing the  operation,  which  was'not  effected 
without  difficulty.  As  soon  as  the  boat 
was  in  readiness,  the  supercargo,  myself, 
and  as  many  of  the  people  as  she  could 
carry,  were_embarked,  when  the  captain, 
unmindful  of  his  own  safety,  ordered  us 
to  quit  the  wreck,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  our  way  to  the  shore.  As  the 
boat  could  not  contain  all  the  people, 
some  sought  their  safety  upon  spars, 
planks,  hen-coops,  &c.  while  the  captain 
and  five  or  six  of  his  people  continued 
with  the  wreck,  endeavouring  to  pre- 
pare a raft.  We,  who  were  in  the  long 
boat,  passed  a dreary  night,  ignorant  of 
the  fate  of  our  companions,  and  de- 
spairing ourselves  of  reaching  the  shore 
alive,  the  gale  still  continuijig  in  a!!  its 
fury.  At  length  the  sun  arose,  when  we 
had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  our 
brave  and  faithful  friend,  our  late  com- 
mander, had  voluntarily  sacrificed  his 
life  to  a sense  of  duly— he  who  so  well 
deserved  a belter  fate,  and  the  men  who 
were  with  him,  perished  with  the 
wreck,  which  went  to  pieces  in  the 
night. 

The  long  boat  did  not  get  on  shore 
till  noon,  when  we  landed,  and  were 
soon  afterwards  seized  and  conducted 
by  the  natives,  as  prisoners,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  rajah,  in  the  capital  of 
Saduha,  where  we  were  detained  for 
four  months,  during  which  time  we  ex- 
perienced every  privation  and  indignity 
from  a barbarous  government,  alike  in- 
sensible to  the  claims  of  justice  or  of 
humanity.  v 

At  length,  after  iucessant  entreaties, 
we,  with  the  exception  of  the  super- 
cargo, his  brother-in-law,  the  purser, 
and  four  others,  were,  ou  the  17  th  of 
last  month,  set  at  large.  The  persons 
detained  were  to  be  marched  up  to  the 
presence  of  his  majesty  at  Ava.  They 
were  to  be  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
chests  of  opium,  and  bales  of  cotton, 
which  floated  ou  shore  from  the  wreck. 
Of  the  cargo  that  came  on  shore,  the 
chief  part  was  seized  and  sold  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Saduha. 

YY'e  who  were  released,  to  the  num- 
ber of  forty-six,  were  provided  with  a 
small-fishing-boat,  in  which  we  hastened 
to  leave  the  inhospitable  shore  of 
Saduha,  In  our  uneasiness  to  embark, 


we  neglected  a proper  supply  of  water 
and  provisions,  and  overlooked  the  in- 
sufficient accommodations  of  our  boat ; 
we  were,  however,  but  a short  time  at 
sea,  before  we  found  ourselves  cramped 
for  room,  and  so  much  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  that  we 
preferred  goiug  on  shore,  wholly  unpro- 
vided as  we  were,  determined  to  tra- 
verse the  woods,  and  to  seek,  our  way 
to  Chittagong  on  foot.  Having  landed, 
we  proceeded  along  the  coast,  and  after 
walking  day  and  night,  without  refresh- 
ment or  food,  we  arrived,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  day,  more  dead  than  alive, 
at  Chittagong:  here  our  wants  were 
doomed  to  be  completely  removed ; 
here  our  sufferings  were  soothed  by  the 
tenderest  offices  of  humanity. 

James  Bruce  Laing,  Esq.  judge  and 
magistrate  of  Chittagong,  animated  bv 
sentiments  honourable  to  humanity, 
and  congenial  to  the  British  character, 
succoured  our  distresses  with  a zeal, 
promptitude,  and  liberality,  calculated 
to  excite  both  our  gratitude# ar.d  admi- 
ration. I have  no  expression  equivalent 
to  my  sense  of  the  beneficence  and 
generosity  experienced  from  this  gen- 
tleman, in  tlie  kindness  of  whose  atten- 
tions all  my  companions  and  myself  lost 
every  trace  of  our  late  distresses,  ex- 
cept their  remembrance.  [ trust  that 
my  countrymen,  whether  in  Europe  or 
in  India,  will  justly  appretiate  such 
benevolence,  and  that  they  will  be 
proud  to  acknowledge  its  claim  to  our 
national  and  individual  gratitude,  by 
employing  every  opportunity  that  may- 
present  itself  to  relieie  a distressed  or 
shiii wrecked  Briton. 

_vlr.  Lning  was  desirous  to  detain  the 
people  some  time,  longer  at  this  place, 
under  the  apprehension  that  they  were 
not  fully  recruited.  A longer  stay  was, 
however,  unnecessary,  the  Lascars 
being  amply  provided  with  money  and 
other  requisites  for  their  journey,  set 
out  some  days  ago  for  Lukeporc,  on 
their  way  to  Calcutta.  The  Europeans, 
nine  in  number,  and  two  Chinese,  being 
equipped  from  the  same  libera!  source, 
with  a boat,  money,  and  whatever  was 
required  for  their  voyage,  proceeded 
hence  a few  days  ago,  for  Calcutta. 
Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  fate  of 
the  persons  late  of  the  Bowaniong. 

Number  of  souls  embarked  from  Cal- 
culta,  63. 

Drowned. — Captain  Xapremassena,  3 
Lascars,  2 Chinese,  1 Christian.  Total,  7. 

Arrived  at  Chittagong,  46. 
Chittagong,  November  io,  1303, 
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Shipwreck  and  Death  of  Lord  Roy- 

STON,  4'C* 

A LETTER  from  Mcmel,  dated 
_C  bl  April  12,  sjives  the  following  dis- 
tressing particulars  of  the  loss  of  the 
vessel  on  board  whi’ii  Lord  Royston 
and  several  other  persons  of  great  re- 
spectability went  passe  gers  from  Lie- 
ban,  originally  bound  to  Carlscrona. 

“ When  we  came  within  40  miles  of 
Carlscrona,  the  wind  became  direct 
west,  and  blew  a ga'c.  We  were  several 
times  close  to  the  island  of  Oiand,  but 
could  not  land  oil  account  of  the  ice ; 
but  that  would  not  have  prevented  our 
attempting  it,  had  not  tiie  captain  said 
that  there  w as  no  place  for  anchorage, 
nor  was  there  a harbour;  so  we  tacked 
about  till  the  6th,  all  the  time  the 
pumps  going,  and  all  hands  baling  the 
ship  ; but  we  did  not  gain  on  the  leak, 
and  had  always  four  or  five  feet  water 
in  the  hold. 

“ On  the  6th  instant,  at  noon. 
Colonel  Poilen  asked  the  captain  if  he 
thought  the  ship  would  stand  the  sea? 
lie  answered,  that  ‘It  was  impossible 
whence  it  would  appear,  that  had  Colonel 
Pollen  not  put  that  questiop,  the  ship 
must  the  next  day  have  foundered  with 
us  all.  Upon  receiving  that  answer 
from  the  captain,  Colonel  Pollen  order- 
ed him  immediately  to  iput  back,  and 
make  the  first  port  (this  was  Merael)  ; 
and  as  it  blew  a gale,  and  the  wind 
quite  fair,  we  were  sure  of  reaching  it 
early  next  morning.  During  the  whole 
of  the  day  and  night  wc  were  employed 
in  clearing  the  ship  of  water,  and  pre- 
vented it  exceeding  five  feet.  At  two 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  we 
saw  the  coast,  and,  at  four,  Memel. 

I immediately  went  into  the  hold,  open- 
ed my  desk,  aud  took  out  what  money  I 
had  there,  placing  it  in  the  pocket  of 
my  kibitker,  that  I might  secure  it  at  a 
moment’s  warning,  in'  case  of  danger, 

“ When  I came  upon  deck,  we  were 
close  to  the  bar  ; 1 had  not  been  there 
five  minutes,  when  the  ship  struck  with 
such  violence,  that  the  ladies  and  chil- 
dren in  the  cabin,  and  the  passengers  in 
the  hold,  h adjust  time  to  reach  the  deck, 
when  the  ship  filled  with  water,  and 
immediately  after  the  rudder  was  knock- 
ed off.  The  women  now  took  refuge  in 
the  sailors’  cabin  on  deck,  where  1 also 
put  the  children.  The  sea  running 
dreadfully  high,  we  were  obliged  to  cut 
away  the  mast  to  prevent  the  ship  up- 
selting;  the  boats  were  then  cut  loose 


and  launched,  and  Lord  Royston  with 
three  or  four  others,*  jumped  into 
them,  but  were  upset  in  a moment. 
I determined  to  take  my  chance  with 
the  women,  and  followed  them  into  the 
round  house,  where  1 found  eleven  per- 
sons : Mrs.  '-en,  and  three  servants, 
Mrs.  Barnes,  three  ch;l ‘ eu,  a ' maid, 
Pereyra,  and  Focke.  Ai<  i • si  of  our 
dear  friends,  excert  those  who  were 
lost  by  getting  into  the  boats,  were  im- 
mediately washed  overboard. 

“ Short1'  after,  the  life-boatT  came 
alongside,  md  fount  the  captain  and 
three  sailors  upon  the  bowsprit,  who, 
telling  the  capta  n of  the  life  boat  that 
every  one  else  was  washed  overboard,  it 
put  off,  leasing  us  12  in  the  round- 
house, in  water  up  to  the  middle. 

“ In  order  to  shew  the  people  on 
shore  that  there  were  still  living  people 
on  board,  it  was  necessary  for  some  of 
us  to  shew  ourselves  occasionally.  Mrs. 
Pollan’s  two  servants,  Anthony  and 
Hearn,  and  myself,  were  the  only  three 
who  would  venture  out,  and  one  of  us 
did  so  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  During 
this  day,  the  life-boat  made  four  or 
five  attempts  to  relieve  us,  but  could 
not  come  near,  on  account  of  the  tre- 
mendous sea. 

“ Next  morning,  at  nine  o’clock, 
Anthony  who  was  out,  gave  notice  that 
the  life-beat  was  at  the  bowsprit.  I 
went  out  with  Mrs.  Pollen  and  the 
youngest  child  ; Airs,  Pollen  with  great 
difficulty  reached  the  life-boat.  I was 
twice  knocked  down  by  the  sea,  with 
the  child  in  one  arm,  hut  succeeded  in 
keeping  fast  hold  with  the  other.  Find- 
ing, however,  my  strength  failing  me, 

I gave  the  child  to  Ann  (Mrs.  Barnes’s 
maid),  desiring  her  to  remain  where  she 
was,  till  I could  send  one  of  the  men 
from  the  life  boat  to  take  the  child. 
Whether  she  attempted  to  follow  me  or 
not  I cannot  say,  hut  just  as  I threw 
myself  into  the  boat,  the  sailors  called 
out  that  the  woman  with  the  child  and 
a man  were  washed  overboard;  this 
man  was  Hearn,  Mrs.  Pollen's  servant. 


* Those  were,  as  we  learn  from  a letter 
from  St.  Petersburg,  Colonel  Pollen,  and 
Messrs.  Bay  ley  a:i  Renney. 

j-  The  Me, lie!  I -boat  was  built  by  the 
original  inventor,  Air.  Greathead,  and  sent 
to  Memel  in  the  year  1802;  since  which 
time,  it  has  been  the  means  of  saving  a great 
number  of  Jives  from  ships  wrecked  oil  that 
bar;  particularly,  jn  > ptember  180.rj,  the 
Swedish  Count  Lowcniuelm,  chamberlain  to 
the  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  suite, 
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“ The  weather  was  too  boisterous  to 
permit  the  boat  to  remain  long  where  it 
was  ; it  therefore  put  off  with  Mrs.  Pol- 
len, her  servant  Anthony,  Mr.  Pereyra, 
and  myself.  When  we  reached  theshdre, 
I told  the  people  there  were  still  four 
living  persons  on  board,  viz.  Mrs. 
Barnes,  her  two  children,  and  the  third 
servant  of  Mrs.  Pollen.  They  were 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  return,  and 
we  succeeded  in  saving  them. 

“ '.r.  Fockehaddieddurin^thenight, 
from  cold,  in  the  Jittie  bed-place  before 
described;  the  body  is  now  on  shore, 
and  is  to  be  buried  i'o-morrow,  accord- 
ing to  directions  he  gave  me  about  half 
an  hour  before  his  death. 

“ Mr.  Pereyra  is  not  expected  to  sur- 
vive this  da^’.* 


“ Mrs.  Barnes  is  laid  up,  having  had 
her  feet  frozen.  Mrs.  Pollen  is  tolerable, 
but,  as  you  may  imagine,  very  low. 
We  were  upwards  of  forty  hours  with- 
out meat  or  drink,  and  must  have  all 
verished,  had  we  remained  six  hours 
onger.” 

Lost. — Lord  Royston,  and  man-ser- 
vant ; Colonel  Pollen,  and  one  man-ser- 
vant ; Mrs.  Barnes’s  man  servant,  maid- 
servant, and  youngest  child;  Mr.  Ilalli- 
day’s  servant,  Thomas  D.  Bayley,  Mr. 
Becher,*  and  Mr.  Renney  ; Mr.Focke 
(died  on  board), and  Mr.  Pereyra  (since 
dead  on  shore). 

Alive. — Mrs.  Barnes  and  two  chil- 
dren; Mrs.  Pollen  and  two  servants; 
Mr.  Halliday  ; the  captain,  aud  three 
sailors. 
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Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  London  during  the  Eighteenth  C en- 
tury  : including  the  Charities,  Depra- 
vities, Dresses,  and  Amusements  of 
the  Citizens  of  London  during  that 
Period ; with  a Review  of  the  State 
of  Society  in  1807.  To  which  is  added, 
A Sketch  of  the  domestic  and  ecclesias- 
tical Architecture,  and  of  the  various 
Improvements  of  the  Metropolis.  Il- 
lustrated hi/  fifty  engravings.  By  James 
Petler  Malcolm,  F.S.A.  Author  of 
“ Londinum  Redivivum,  ’ 6>‘c.  fie. 

1 vol.  quarto,  pp.  490. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  the  exami- 
nation of  this  work,  we  ought  to 
apologize  to  the  author  for  not  having 
yet  noticed  his  most  laborious  collection 
of  parochial  records,  vestiges,  &c.  in- 
cluded in  his  four  volumes,  entitled 
Londinum  Redivivum  ; to  which,  in  our 
opinions,  this  forms  a proper  appendage. 

* His  death  happened  as  was  foreseen. 


The  other  work  shall  certainly  not  escape 
our  notice.  In  the  mean  time,  our  at- 
tention is  attracted  to  this  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  curious  particulars 
which  it  includes,  and  from  many  other 
circumstances,  some  of  which,  even  in 
this  cursory  sketch,  will  be  noticed. 

With  respect  to  the  persons  of  “ the 
aborigines  of  London-  the  state  of  the 
parish  children— anecdotes  of  the  va- 
rious species  of  charity  exercised  in  Lon- 
don, between  the  years  1700  and  1800"’ 
— they  are  all  subjects  so  well  known, 
that,  though  extremely  proper  to  form 
au  introductory  chapter,  we  shall  beex- 
cused  by  our  readers,  asvve  wish  to  com- 
bine brevity  with  amusement  and  in- 
formation, if  we  pass  them  over  with 
only  one  observation,  viz.  that  since 
the" year  177S,  such  has  been  the  im- 

* Mr.  Becher  also  was  taken  Jrom  the 
wreck,  but  died  a few  hours  after  he  was 
landed. 
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proved  management  of  parish  children, 
particularly  in  ihc  first  stages  of  infancy, 
that  we  do  not  believe  the  deaths  of 
those  under  six  years  of  age  average 
half  the  number  of  those  in  the  eleven 
years  antecedent  to  that  period. 

This  chapter  is  embellished  with  three 
etchings,  viz.  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
centre  of  Bancroft’s  Alms-houses,  and 
the  Finall-pox  Hospital. 

Th*;  second  chapter  contains  anec- 
dotes of  depravity  from  1700  to  1800. 
To  this  catalogue  we  could,  and  pro- 
bably shall  at  another  opportunity, 
make  a large  addition.  With  respect 
to  the  executions  in  the  metropolis, 
we  shall  give  a comparative  statement 
of  the  first  six  years  of  the  last  and  of 
Ibe  present  centuries. 


Executed.  I Executed. 


1791 , 

66 

1802* 

• 10 

1702 

1803 

Q 

1703 

18 

18”4 

8 

1704 

....17 

1805 

10 

170.) 

1806 

13 

1706 

5 

1807 

14 

135 

64 

It  appears 

that  private  lotteries 

were 

prevalent  in 

those  times.  Mr.  Id. 

men- 

tions  throe,  v 

iz.  Mr. 

Sydendam’s ; ‘ 

‘The 

Land  Lottery  “ the  I'welvepenny, 
or  Nonsuch  and  “ Tije  Forte  n a - 

We  have  often  wished  tosee  a passage 
in  Congreve's  “ Love  for  Love”  eluci- 
dated. Jeremy  says,  in  the  first  scene 
of  the  first  act',  “ A plague  of  that 
Will’s  coffee  house ; it  has  ruined  more 
young  men  than  the  Hey  a I Oak  Lottery 
We  have  now  reason  to  believe,  that 
ties  lottery  look  its  appellation  from  a 
public  or  coffee-house,  where,  probably, 
it  was  drawn,  situated  either  in  New 
Tothill-street  or  Orchard-street,  West- 
minster, which,  it  will  be  recollected, 
were  parts  of  the  town  in  much  higher 
estimation  at  that  period  than  they  are 
at  present. 

“ In  so  populous  a city  as  London,  no 
place  is  sacred  from  the  contrivances  of 
Sharpers.  Even  plate  used  at  the  coronation 
or  Queen  Anne,  1 p Westvr.inster-hall,  April, 
1702,  was  stolen,  With  table  linen  and  a great 
deal  of  pc  , ter.”- 

We  quote  the  following  advertise- 
ment, because  it  brings  to  our  minds 

■*  AYe  cannot  readily  turn  to  lOOi  ; which 
w the  less  regret,  as  we  mean  togive  a more 
general  statement. 


the  ingenious  artist  against  whom  it 
was  levelled,  who  was  no  oilier  than 
Bat  Pigeon,  whose  sign  of  a but  and. 
a pigeon  once  attracted  much  attention, 
and  of  whom  honourable  mention  has 
been  made,  both  by  Steele  aud  Addi- 
son. 

“ Whereas  a pretended  hair-cutter  between 
the.  Maypole,  in  tire  Strand,  and  Sr.  Cle- 
ment's Church,*'  hath,  without  any  provoca- 
tion, malicious! v abused  Jenkin  Crillibeartsoii 
behind  his  back,  and  at  several  persons’ 
houses,  by  saying  that  lie  was  a pitiful  fellow 
and  a blockhead,  and  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand bow  to  cut  hair  or  shave.  I,  therefore, 
Jenkin  Cuthbeartson,  think  mvself  obliged  to 
justify  myself, .and  to  let  the  world  know, 
that  I challenge  the  aforesaid  pretended 
hair-cutter,  or  any  that  belongs  to  him, 
either  to  shave  or  cut  hair,  or  any  thing  that 
belongs  1o  the  trade,  for  five  or  ten  pounds, 
to  be  judged  by  two  sufficient  men  of  the 
trade.  As  witness  my  hand,  this  9th  day  of 
November,  1702. 

“ .Tenkin  Cuthbea htson. 
King-street,  Westminster.” 

Another  paragraph,  we  think,  alludes 
to  Goodman,  the  player,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cibber  as  having  prognosti- 
cated his  future  excellence,  and  who 
has  been  immortalized  by  Pope. 

“ His  never  blushing  face  lie  turn’d  aside, 
Not  half  so  pleas'd  when  Goodman  prophe- 

’ cied.” 

“ 1716,  a highwayman,  named  Goodman, 
had  been  apprehended  with  great  exertion 
and  difficulty,  and  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  the  jury  pronounced  him 
guilty  ; hut  at  the  instant  the  verdict  was 
given,  he  sprung  over  the  enclosure,  and 
eluded  every  endeavour  to  arrest  his  pro- 
gress.”! 

The  transactions  of  the  memorable 
year  1720  we  have  already  mentioned 
in  several  parts  of  our  preceding  vo- 
lumes, particularly  in  the  Vestiges. 
With  respect  to  the  bubbles  that  were 
alloat  at  t hat  season,  when  villanv, 
in  a most  especial  manner,  operated 
upon  credulity,  Mr.  M.  has  enumerated 
many  ; to  which,  if  it  were  proper  in 
this  place,  we  could  make  an  addition 
of  upward  of  si.vty : but  this  we  must 
leave  to  another  opportunity,  only  (for 
a sample),  can  it  be  believed,  that 

*•  Honest  Bat  had  a very  handsome  house 
and  shop  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  a 
few  doors  from  St.  Clement’s  Church-yard, 
betwixt  Emerton’s,  a colour-preparer,  and 
the  Seven  Rolls,  a baker’s. 

f He  was  afterwards  taken  and  executed, 
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Globe  permits  (for  subscribing  some 
time  or  other  to  a project  for  a sail- 
cloth manufactory)  actually  sold  for 
70l.  per  share?  That  Sir  liichard  Steele’s 
fish-pool  scheme  bore  a premium  of 
1601.  per  share  before  any  money  was 
paid  ; that  a considerable  so  in  should  be 
subscribed  for  importing  large  jack- 
asses from  Spain,  in  order  to  improve 
the  breed  of  mules  in  England  ; or  that 
a joint  stock  company  should  be  erected 
for  the  immediate  cure  of  a certain  dis- 
ease ? Yet  these  bubbles,  and,  as  we 
have  observed,  many  more,  the  com- 
bination of  avarice  and  folly,  were  in 
those  limes  tolerated;  and  if  we  con- 
sider that  we  were  likely  to  have  had  in 
our  own  a Golden-lane  bank;  that  every 
man  with  a few  pounds  in  his  pocket 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a distiller ; 
that  each  adventurer  was  invited  to 
steep  his  senses  in  ale,  to  dip  himself 
in  water,  or  to  stupify  his  brains  with 
porter  (not  to  mention  a hundred  other 
bubbles  that  were  afloat),  who  shall 
say  that  we  are  wiser  than  our  ances- 
tors ? 

To  follow  our  author  through  his 
account  of  the  different  species  of  felo- 
nies, frauds,  and  tiie  variety  of  enormi- 
ties that  reigned  in  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  would,  within 
any  reasonable  compass,  be  impossible. 
His  statement  of  the  parochial  and  ward 
police  is  correct  ; and  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced, that  the  mischief,  diseases,  aud 
crimes  arising  from  the  practice  of 
drinking  gin  arc  rather  under  than  over- 
rated. This  practice,  we  are  sorry  to 
observe,  is  once  more  gaining  ground 
by  enormous  strides.  We  have  lately 
seen  a father  sharing  his  glass  of  gin 
with  an  infant  of  not  more  than  two 
years  of  age;  have  been  informed,  that 
a fish  wo  man  (whom  we  know)  drinks 
from  twenty  to  thirty  glasses  per  day  ; 
and  have  had  it  reported  to  us,  that 
from  the  hours  of  teu  to  eleven,  one 
Suuday  morning,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  took  their  drams  at  a 
public-house  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  this  infernal  spirit  in  the  north  part 
of  the  metropolis  : so  tiiat  we  are  likely 
to  have  occasion  to  deplore  a return 
of  those  evils  which  are  in  this  chapter 
stated  to  predominate. 

The  numerous  convictions  for  the 
adulteration  of  bread  prove  that  the 
custom  of  mixing  alum  (which  is  now 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder)  with 
the  flour  is  not  less  common  than  for- 
merly. 
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The  examinations  of  Sir  John  Field- 
ing, and  James  Sayer,  Esq.  deputy  high 
steward  of  Westminster,  exhibit  a de- 
rangement in  local  police,  which,  as  it 
is  now  in  a considerable  degree  regu- 
lated, can  only  be  read  as  an  object  of 
curiosity. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  dedi- 
cated to  quacks  of  various  descriptions. 

J.  Pechey,  a graduate  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  many  years  standing 
in  the  College  of  Physicians,  London, 
gave  advice  for  six  pence  at  the  Angel 
aud  Crown,  in  Basing-lane. 

J.  Potev,  we  find,  cured  smokey  chim- 
neys at.  Broken-wharf ; and  Dr.  Herwig 
insanity  by  sympathy  over  against  the 
Green  Balcony,  Sufl'oik-street,  Charing- 
cross. 

The  Dutch  styptic,  for  the  receipt  of 
which  the  French  kiug  offered  150,000 
pistoles,  we  can  tell  Mr.  M.  would  be  ol 
tar  greater  use  now  than  it  was  in  those 
times:  indeed, we  think  the  sage  would 
deserve  millions  who  could  extend  the 
virtues  of  this  iuvnluable  medicine,  and 
bring  into  general  practice  a continental 
styptic.  Such  a panacea-,  and  the  solar 
pill,  would,  wc  conceive,  render  the  pre- 
sent race  of  mankind  immortal. 

John  Martin,  we  find,  was— (4712) 
the  happy  possessor  of  a specific  which 
threatened  to  drive  the  gout  out  of  the 
kingdom.  How  the  disorder  came  to 
have  the  impudence  to  fly  in  the.  face, 
or  rather  in  the  head  of  the  said  John 
Martin,  we  are  yet  to  learn. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Thornhill,  sworn  ser- 
vant to  his  majesty  King  George  (this 
is  at  once  a loyal  and  professional  hint ; 
the  learned  doctor,  we  find,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  pretenders  of  any 
description),  seventh  son  of  the  seventh 
son,  we  find,  had,  for  several  months 
past,  kept  a stage  in  the  rounds  of  West 
Smithjield,  and  iodged  at  the  Swan  ta- 
vern there ; a place  once  noted  for  jtops 
and  homed  cattle. 

Our  old  friend  Dr.  Case  is  mentioned  ; 
his  medicine  might,  it  is  observed  by 
himself,  be  called  the  golden  mine : so 
it  might ; for  he  i»iaid  to  have  obtained 
a fortune  by  it. 

How  the  editor  came,  in  this  place, 
to  pass  over  insilence  Mrs.  Mapp ,*  Mrs. 
Kirleus,  thewater-doctressfrom  Broms- 
grove,  whose  name  does  not  at  present 
strike  our  recollection,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, Drs.  Salmon  and  Partridge,  vve  are 
at  a loss  to  conjecture. 


* She  is  mentioned  in  a subsequent  p3ge. 
3 L 
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The  third  chapter  has  this  quaint 
title, 

“ Manners  and  Customs,  including  many 
Descriptions  of  Folly  which  may  be  considered 
as  Humifications  oj  Depravity,  and  others  that 
rather  excite  Mirth  than  Reprehension. 

In  speaking  of  the  TVhcttcrs,  a sect 
pretty  well  known  in  those  times,  Mr. 
>1.  says, 

“ The  effect  of  the  queen’s  proclamation 
against  vice  and  debauchery,  in  1703,  is  thus 
noticed  by  the  Observator,  in  bis  92d  number. 
He  savs,  that  the  vintners  and  their  wives 
were  particularly  aflected  by  it  ; some  ol  the 
latter  of  which  had  the  profit  of  the  Sunday’s 
claret  to  buy  them  pins,  and  unable  them 
every  now  and  then  to  take  a turn  with  the 
wine-merchant’s  eldest  ’prentice  to  Cupid's* 
garden,  or  on  board  the  Folly  ff  I he  Tl' betters 
are  very  much  disobliged  at  this  proclama- 
tion, who  used  on  Sundays  to  meet  on  their 
parade  at  the  quakers’  meeting-house  in 
Gracechurch-streel,  and  adjourn  from  thence 
through  the  tavern  back-door  to  take  a whet 
of  white  and  wormwood,  and  to  eat  a bit  oi 
the  cook-maid’s  dumpling,  and  then  home  to 
dinner  with  their  dear  spouses,  and  afterwards 
return  to  the  tavern  to  take  a flask  or  two  for 
digestion.  They  tell  me,  that  all  the  cake- 
houses  at  Islington,  Stepney,  and  the  sub- 
urbane  villages,  have  hung  their  signs  in 
mourning;  every  little  kennel  of  debauchery 
is  quite  dismantled  by  this  proclamation ; 
and  the.  beaux  who  sit  at  home  on  Sundays, 
and  play  at  picquet  and  backgammon,  are 
under  dreadful  apprehensions  of  a thunder- 
ing prohibition  of  stage  playing.” 

From  the  Female  Tatlerof  1709,  the 
mercers’  shops  and  shopmen  are  well 
discriminated. 

“This  evening,  some  ladies,  having  an  opi- 
nion of  inv  fancy7  in  clothes,  desired  me  to  ac- 
company them  to  Ludgate-lhll,  which  I take 
to  be  as  agreeable  an  amusement  as  a lady 
can  pass  away  three  or  four  hours  in.  Tine 

* This  should  be  Caper's  gardens  (formerly 
the  Dear-garden)  ; the  latter  entertainments 
at  Cuper’s  are  fast  escaping  from  living  me- 
mory. 

j-  This  should  be  the  Folly  ; a very  large 
vessel,  said  to  have  be'eh  tiie  hulk  of  a ship  of 
war  or  frigate,  which  was  moored  on  the  Sur- 
rey side  of  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite  Hun- 
gerford-stairs.-and,  consequently,  abreast  of 
Cuper’s  gardens.  It  was  used  as  a floating 
tavern  and  bagnio.  The  proprietors  had  an 
idea,  that  a license  was  not  necessary  for 
a place  of  this  description  on  the  river,  and  it 
was  continued  many  years  unrestrained,  till 
at  length  its  enormities  became  so  notorious, 
that  its  suppression  was  deemed  a most  neces- 
sary object  of  police* 

9 


shops  are  perfect  gilded  theatres;  the  variety 
of  wrought  silks  so  many  changes  of  fine 
scenes  ; and  the  mercers  are  the  performers 
in  the  opera  ; and  instead  of  viritur  ingenio, 
yon  have,  in  capitals,  ‘ No  trust  by  re- 
tail.’ They  are  the  sweetest,  fairest,  nicest 
dished  out  creatures;  and  by  their  elegant 
address  you  would  guess  them  to  be.  Italians. 
As  people  glance  within  their  doors,  ihey 
salute  them  with — Garden  silks,  ladies  IU- 
lian  silks,  brocades,  tissues,  cloth  of  silver  or 
clolli  of  gold,  very  line  Mantua  silks,  any 
right  Geneva  (Genoa)  velvet,  English,  velvet, 
velvet  embossed.  And  to  the  meaner  sort 
— Fine  thread  satins,  both  striped  and  plain, 
fine  Mohair  silk,satinuets,  Burdets.Persianets, 
Norwich  crapes,  Arterines,  silks  for  hoods  and 
scarves,  hair  camlets,  druggets,  or  sagathies, 
gentlemen’s  night-gowns,  ready  made,  shal- 
loons, durances,  and  riglil  Scotch  plaids. 

“ We  went  into  a shop  which  had  three 
partners  : two  of  them  were  to  flourish  out 
their  silks,  and,  after  an  obliging  smile  and 
pretty  mouth  made,  Cicero  like,  to  expatiate 
on  their  goodness  ; and  the  other’s  sole  busi- 
ness was,  to  he  gentleman-usher  to  the  shop, 
to  stand  completely  dressed  at  the  door,  bow 
to  all  the  coaches  that  pass  by,  and  hand 
ladies  out  and  in.” 

This  practice  was  continued  till  consi- 
derably past  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury : we  remember  (for,  indeed,  who 
can  forget  that  has  ever  seen  him?). 
Parsons  spoke  a prologue  to  one  of  the 
pieces  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  of 
which  these  were  the  first  four  lines : — 

“ Ladies,  from  Ludgate-hill,  behold  Paul 
Prig ; 

The  same  spruce  air  you  see,  same  coat, 
same  wig  ; 

A mercer  smart  and  dapper,  all  allow, 

As  ever  from  shop  door  shot  off  u bow.” 

“ A singular  wedding  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber 1715,  secundum  usum  tremulorum,  be- 
tween a rich  quakerapolhecary  and  a daugh- 
ter of  Daniel  Quare,  the  celebrated  watch- 
maker* in  Exchange-alley.  The  place  of 
entertainment  was  Skinners’-liall,  where  300 
persons  were  present ; amongst  whom  was 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  & c.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  was  invited,  but  did  not  go.” 

The  author  next  expatiates  upon  duel- 
ling and  other  enormities  of  the  times : 
he  notices  the  Hell-fire  and  another  club ; 
and  adverts  to  the  laxily  of  manners 
which  he  says,  and  he  is  not  much  mis- 
taken, perv  aded  all  ranks.  Among  the 
fair  sex,  the  custom  of  wearing  masks 


* The  shop  of  this  ingenious  mechanic. was, 
we  think,  that  which  was  occupied  by  Web- 
ster, and,  we  belirve,  is  still  by  some  of  the 
family. 
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seems  a strong  trait  of  the  profligacy  of 
manners  that  prevailed.  Mr.  M.  ob- 
serves, that,  in  May,  1724,  the  White 
Lion,*  in  Wych-street,  which  had  been 
long  famed  for  riotous  assemblies,  under 
the  pretence  of  concerts,  was,  by  the 
activity  of  the  police  suppressed;  and 
that  among  the  company  some  females 
of  distinction  were  discovered,  also 
tradesmen’s  wives  and  their  daughters, 
mingled  with  common  prostitutes. 

There  are  a great  variety  of  other 
matters  noticed  in  this  chapter ; of  which 
we  can  only  mention  a few : but  the 
reader  will  observe,  that  they  are  chiefly 
extracted  from  the  public  papers  of 
those  times  ; though  he  has  also,  with 
great  industry,  collected  from  the  works 
of  travellers,  pamphleteers,  and  poets, 
those  kind  of  materials  which  seemed  to 
bear  upon  the  subject. 

The  royal  visits  of  George  II.  to  the 
city,  October 29,  1727,  and  thatoftheir 
present  majesties,  November  9,  1762, 
are  included  in  this  chapter,  which  also 
abounds  w ith  a great  variety  of  other 
articles,  under  the  heads  of  Improve- 
ments— Men  Milliners — FrenchCon  vents 
— Fairs — Religion — Curiosity — Betting 
Policies — Credulity — General  View  of 
Manners  circa  1772 — taken  from  Nu- 
gent’s translation  of  M.  Grosley’s  tour  ; 
a work,  in  our  opinions,  of  much  less 
authority  than  the  letter  from  the  Chi- 
nese, in  the  Spectator. 

The  fourth  chapter  iscntituled,  “Ec- 
centricity proved  to  be  sometimes  inju- 
rious, though  often  in  offensive.” 

The  old  miser  of  Dartmouth-street, 
Westminster,  wdio  lived  upon  four  pence 
a-day,  and  died  worth  6001.  per  annum, 
is  not,  we  fear,  a.  singular  character; 
indeed,  John  Rice,  Esq.  who  was  also  a 
/Westminster  miser,  who  died  the  other 
day,  beat  him  hollow. 

We  can  see  little  of  eccentricity  in  the 
advertisement  of  Cavendish  Weedon. 

The  musical  entertainment  at  Sta- 
tioners’-hall,  1701,  was  a very  rational 


* This  house  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
hundreds  of  Drury  taverns  (for  in  that  dis- 
trict it  was  included).  Tradition  formerly 
said,  it  had,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  been 
much  celebrated  for  the  gayety  of  its  visitors. 
The  rooms  in  which  the  concerts  were  per- 
formed and  halls  given  were  at  the  top  of  the 
house:  these  were  large,  others  smaller  ; the 
bar  conveniently  situated  to  see  who  went 
up  stairs.  All  the  premises,  except  the  tavern 
part,  which  dwindled  into  a public-house, 
were  let  to  an  organ  builder  and  harpsichord 

maker. 


amusement;  and  the  application  of  its 
produce  to  the  support  of  “ decayed 
gentry,  and  the  maintenance  of  a school 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  reli- 
gion, music,  and  accounts,”  extremely 
laudable.  * 

Every  almanack,  we  must  hint  to  Mr. 
M.  is  a weather  paper ; therefore  Gus- 
tavas  Parker,  who,  in  17 1 1 , chose  to  do 
that  monthly  which  his  predecessors  and 
successors  have  done,  and  still  do  annu- 
ally, was  not  more  eccentric  than  Wing, 
Partridge,  Poor  Robin,  Goldsmith, 
Moore,  and  twenty  others. 

“ The  malicious  miser  of  Bow,”  says  Mr. 
M.  “ deserves  a niche  in  the  temple  of  wor- 
thies. Such  was  Mr.  Elderton,  a farmer  of 
Bow,  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  old 
Farmer  of  Newgate,  where  he  was  confined, 
and  even  died,  because  he  had  determined 
not  to  pay  the  assessments  in  common  with 
his  neighbours.” 

Original  Weekly  Journal,  Dec.  6, 

■**»*•**■** 

“ Another  worthy  was  Mr.  Dyclie,  whose 
singularity  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  White- 
hall Evening  Post,  August,  1719  : * Yester- 
day died,  Mr.  Dyche.late  schoolmaster  lotlie 
charity-children  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn. 
lie  was  a strict  nonjuror,  and  formerly  ama- 
nuensis to  the  famous  Sir  Roger  L’Esiramre. 
It  is  said  lie  wore  a piece  of  the  halter  in 
which  Parson  Paul  was  executed  (in  the 
rebellion  of  171.5,  for  carrying  arms  against 
the  king)  in  his  bosom;  and  some  time  be- 
fore his  death  made  a solemn  vow  not  to  shift 
his  linen  till  the  pretender  was  seated  ou  the 
throne  of  these  realms.” 

******** 

“ Joseph  Jacobs,  the  eccentric  preacher, 
who  leads  the  van  in  our  collection  of  human 
rarities,  died  in  June,  1722.  lie.  retained  the 
name  of  Whisker  Jacobs  to  the  day  of  his 
death.”  (Why?)  “ As  he  was  singular  in 
his  life,  so  he  was  at  hit  departure,  having 
given  orders  that  no  mourning  should  be 
used  at  his  interment  in  Bunhill-fields.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  executors  gave  the  company 
white  gloves  and  rings,  but  no  scarfs  or  hat- 
bands.” 

******** 

“ Eccentricity  is  generally  a source  of 
ridicule,  but  rarely  one  of  profit.  An  in- 
siauce  of  the  latter  is  recorded  in  the  London 
Journal  : — A Mr.  Morrisco,  an  eminent  wea- 
ver, and  a man  of  vast  possessions,  resident 
in  Spital-fields,  had  a bill  drawn  on  him  from 
abroad  ot  80,0001.  which  was  held  by  an 
ambassador  at  our  court,  and  sent  for  ac- 
ceptance. When  the  old  gentleman  made 
his  appearance,  the  messenger  was  appalled 
at  his  figure,  which  exhibited  penury  personi- 
fied : he  therefpre  hurried  back  to  the  am- 
bassador, full  of  doubls  and  tears  whether  it 
could  be  possible  such  a man  should  be 
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capable  of  raising  even  8001.  The  repre- 
sentative of  sovereignty,  terrified  at  the  idea 
of  his  probable  loss,  resolved  to  satisfy  him- 
self by  personal  inspection  ; which  lie  had 
no  sooner  done  than  Morrisco  divined  Ins 
thoughts,  and  to  ease  them,  and  turn  his 
doubts  to  present  profit,  be  offered  to  pay 
the  bill  immediately  for  a valuable  con- 
sideration. The  offer  was  gladly  accepted  ; 
and  Morrisco  fairly  pocketed  40001.  the  pro- 
duce of  his  shabby  habiliments.” 

Speaking  of  the  famous  female  hone- 
setter  of  Epsom,  Mr.  M.  observes,  that 

“ This  person,  we  are  told,  is  the  daughter 
of  one  Wallin,  a bone-setter  of  Hindon,  Wilts, 
nnd  sister  of  that  Polly  Peacliem  whom  a 
gentleman  of  furtane  married.*  Upon  some 
family  quarrel,  she  left  her  father,  and  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  country  in  a miserable 
manner,  calling  herself  Crazy  Sally,  and 
often,  as  it  is  presumed  for  grief,  giving  way 
to  a practice  that  made  her  appeal  to  have  a 
good  title  to  that  name.  Arriving  at  last  at 
Epsom,  she  has  performed  such  wonderful 
Cures,  that  we  are  told  the  people  thereabout 
intend  a subscription  of  3001.  u-year  to  keep 
her  among  them.” 

The  concourse  of  people  which  this 
impostor  drew  to  Epsom,  it  is  said, 
“ is  incredible  ; and  it  is  supposed  she 
gets  twenty  guineas  a-day,  as  she  exe- 
cutes what  she  does  in  a very  quick 
manner !” 

This  woman,  who  was  afterwards 
Mrs.  Mapp,  travelled  in  a coacli  and 
six,  out-riders,  and  every  other  append- 
age to  nobility. 

Lord  Vane's  advertisement  for  his 
wife,  published  January  24,  1737,  is 
curious,  as  it  describes  the  person  of 
a lady  whose  manners  and  conduct  have 
already  been  amply  described  by  the 
late  Dr.  Smollet  and  others. 

“ Whereas  Frances,  wife  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Lord  Viscount  Vane,  lias,  for 
some  months  past,  absented  herself  from  her 
husband  and  the  rest  of  her  friends : Ido 
hereby  promise  to  any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  discover  where  the  said  Lady  Vane 
is  concealed,  to  me,  or  to  Francis  Hawes, 
Esq.  her  father,  so  that  either  of  us  may 
come  at  the  speech  of  her,  the  sum  of  1 00!. 
to  be  paid  by  me,  on  demand,  at  my  lodgings 
in  Piccadilly.  I do  also  promise,  the  name 
of  the  person  who  shall  make  such  discovery 
shall  be  concealed,  if  desired. 

“ Any  person  concealing  or  lodging  her 
after  this  advertisement  will  be  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigour. 


“ Or  if  her  ladyship  will  return,  she  may 
depend  upon  being  kindly  received. 

“ She  is  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
tall,  well-shaped,  has  light  brown  hair,  is  fair 
complexioned,  and  lies  her  upper  teeth  placed 
in  an  irregular  manner. 

“ She  had  on  when  she  absented  a red  da- 
mask French  sacque,  and  was  attended  by  a 
French-woman  who  speaks  very  bad  Eng- 
lish. “ Vane.” 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  Mr.  M.  states  a 
few  of  the  “ Public  Methods  of  raising 
Money,  exemplified  in  Notices  relating 
to  Lotteries,  Benefit  Societies,  &c.” 

These  being,  in  many  instances,  so 
like  tbe  bubbles  of  the  present  day, 
we  shall  pass  them  over;  though  it 
must  be  observed,  that  much  may  be 
said,  and  much,  it  is  probable,  at  a 
future  period,  will  be  said,  on  those 
important  subjects. 

The  sixth  chapter  is  dedicated  to 
“ The  religious  aud  political  passions  of 
the  Community,  illustrated  by  Anecdotes 
of  popular  Tumults.” 

With  this  subject,  however  useful 
such  notices  might  sometimes  have  been 
as  warnings,  we  have,  for  many  special 
reasons,  less  to  do  than  with  the  last. 
IIow  all  those  disgraceful  tumults  origi- 
nated, how  they  subsided,  and  the  real 
motives  that  stimulated  the  incendiaries 
in  most  of  them,  are  now  wcdl  known. 
Whether  our  author  is  quite  correct  in 
his  observations,  is  a question  which  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss. 

Chapter  the  seventh  contains  “Amuse- 
ment— Detail  of  all  its  Varieties.” 

“ Many  pursuits  called  amusements,”  says 
Mr.  M.  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
“ will  be  fouhd  in  this  section,  which  the 
moralist  must  term  crimes.” 

We  are  exactly  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
and  have  long  considered  Hie  Bear  Gar- 
den, Figg's  amphitheatre,  and  many 
oth.er  places  of  the  same  description, 
as  enormities  which  shew  the  morality 
of  those  times  to  have  been  as  loose 
as  their  police.  Who  could  now  believe, 
that,  in  1700,  a concert  al  the  theatre 
in  Dorset-gardens  should  not  have  been 
considered  as  complete  without  the  at- 
traction of  prize-fighters.  One  of  the 
Hockley  in  the  Hole  advertisements  runs 
thus 

“ At  his  majesty's  Bear-garden,  in  Hockley 
in  the  Hole  : a Inal  of  skill  to  be  pertormed 
to-morrow,  being  the  10th  instant  (July, 
1700),  at  three  in  ihe  afternoon,  between 
John  Bowler,  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and 


* The  Duke  of  Bolton. 
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champion  of  Norfolk,  master  of  the  noble 
science  of  defence,  and  Will  ot  the  Wt>t, 
from  the  city  of  Salisbury,  master  of  the  said 
science  of  defence.” 

' At  the  time  that  the  taste  of  the  peo- 
ple was  refined  by  the  amusements  of 
the  Bear-garden,  their  morals  were  im- 
proved by  the  public  days  at  Lambcth- 
weils,  where,  we  understand,  there  was 
music  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Sa- 
turdays, from  seven  in  the  morning  till 
sunset;  the  other  days  till  two.  The 
price  of  admission  was  three  pence:  the 
water  one  penny  per  quart  to  the  afflu- 
ent, and  gratis  to  thepoor.  These  wells 
were,  we  think,  situated  in  the  Upper 
Marsh,  Lambeth,  near  the  sign  of  the 
Perpetual  Oven. 

“ Public  amusements,"  says  Mi.  H.  “ were 
generally  very  contemptible  at  the  commence* 
raent  of  the  century  : for  instance  ; Mr. 
Pawlet  bad  a great  dancing-room  near  Dow- 
g'ate,  Thames-street  ; hilhertlie  gay  were  in- 
vited to  a " consort ” produced  by  violins, 
flute-,  hautboys,  and  a trumpet,  with  sing- 
ing,” 

One  ofthe  interludesat  Doggef  sbooth, 
BariholomewFair,17  02, is  well  described , 
but  too  long  for  insertion.  Barnes  and 
l’inley,  after  the  usual  exordium  of  their 
superior  excellence,  mention,  that  the 
spectator  will  “ see  my  Lady  Mary  per- 
form curioussteps  on  the  dancing-rope,” 
&c.  &c.  Lady  Mary,  it  appears,  was  a 
noble  Florentine,  who  eloped  with  and 
married  a merry-andrew.  The  sequel  ot 
this  story  is  most  tragical. 

“The  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  was  opened 

1705  ” 

« The  theatre  in  Dorset-garden  was  taken 
down  about  1709,  and  the  site  almost  imme- 
diately after  converted  into  a wood-yard  and 
saw-pit.” 

Mr.  Penkethman  (the  actor’s)  heathen 
gods  are  mentioned  in  the  second  volume 
ofthe  Spectator;  Mr  M.has,  therefore, 
transcribed  the  advertisement  from  the 
original  Spectator,  So.  xivi.  1711; 
which,  as  many  of  our  readers  may  wish 
to  know  the  nature  of  this  entertain- 
ment, we  shall  retranscribe : — 

“ Mr.  Penkethman’s  wonderful  invention, 
called  the  Pantheon,  or  the  Temple  of  the 
He  athen  Gods,  the  work  of  several  year^and 
ot  great  expense,  is  now  perfected,  being  a 
most  surprising  and  magnificent  machine, 
consisting  of  five  several  curious  pictures, 
the  painting  and  contrivance  whereof  are  be- 
yond expression  admirable.  The  figures, 


which  are  above  a hundred,  and  move  their 
hands,  legs,  arms,  and  fingers,  so  exactly  to 
what  they  perform,  and  setting  one  foot 
before  another,  like  living  creatures,  that  it 
justly  deserves  to  be  esteemed  the  greatest 
wonder  of  tbe  age.  To  be  seen  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  in  the  futile 
Piazza,  Coveut-garden,  in  tbe  same  house 
where  Punch’s  opera  is.*  Price  Is.  fid.  Is. 
and  the  lowest  6d.” 

Clinch,  of  Barnet  (mentioned  in  the 
volume  of  the  Spectator  to  which  we 
have  alluded),  we  find, 

“ Entertained  the  public  at  tbe  Queen’s 
Arms  tavtrn,  Ludgate-hill,  for  one  shilling 
each,  by  imitations  with  his  voice  of  the  flute, 
double  curie),  the  organ  with  three  voices, 
the  horn,  huntsman,  and  pack  ot  hounds, 
the  bells,  <kc.  6tc." 

'Weekly  Packet,  Dec.  10,  1713. 

“ Tins  day  the  new  play-house' in  Lin- 
coln’s-inn  fields  is  to  be  o;*‘ned,  and  a 
comedy  acted  there,  called  The  Recruiting 
Officer,  by  tbe  company  that  act  under  tha 
patent;  though  ll  is  said,  that  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  left  the  bouse  in  Drury- 
fane  for  that  service  are  ordered  to  return  to 
their  colours,  upon  pain  of  not  exercising 
their  lungs  clsewheie-;  which,  in  time,  may 
prove  of  ill  service  to  the  patentee,  who 
has  been  at  vast  expense  to  make  his  theatre 
as  convenient  for  thereccplionofan  audience 
as  can  possibly  be.” 

The  amusements  on  the  Thames,  both 
in  thaw  and  frost,  have  been  frequently 
described. 

“ The  societies  of  the  two  Temples  gave 
grand  entertainments,  at  their  halls,  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  many7  ol  the  nobility,  in 
February,  1715-16  : but  the  most  remarkable 
accompaniment  to  these  convivial  meetings 
was  the  representation  ofthe  comedy  of  The 
Chances,  performed  within  the  greater  hall, 
by  the  comedians  of  Drury-lane  theatre.” 

This  was  the  only  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance attendant  upon  this  exhibi- 
tion ; for  Mr.  M.  must  know,  that 
masks  had  frequently  been  performed 
in  their  halls,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
inns  of  court. 

******** 

11  On  Friday  evening, September  13, 171G, 
several  constables  visited  Southwark,  parti- 
cularly l’enketbman’s  booth,  whom  they  ap- 
prehended, and  others  of  his  company,  just 
as  they  had  concluded  a play,  and  in  tile  pre- 
sence'ol  near  150  noblemen  and  gentlemen 

* This  is  the  place  which  Addison  warns 
Ins  readers  not  to  mistake  for  Covent-garden 
church. 
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seated  on  the  stage.  They  were  soon  libe- 
rated, on  making  it  appear  that  they  were 
the  king’s  servants.” 

**«**««* 

“ The  opera  of  1723  was  supported  by  the 
introduction  of  a lady  from  Italy,  of  great 
musical  celebrity,  named  Cuzzoni.  She  sung 
in  private  for  the  amusement  of  the  Prince 
aud  Princess  of  Wales,  to  their  great  satis- 
faction, previous  to  her  appearing  in  public. 
Her  engagi  mem  was  at  the”  (then)  “ enor- 
mous salary  of  2,0001.  per  season,  presuming 
on  her  future  success  ; nor  were  the  mana- 
gers disappointed,  for  they  were  enabled,  on 
the  second  evening  of  her  performance,  to 
demand  and  receive  four  guineas  eaeh  tic- 
ket.* An  excellent  epigram  was  made  upon 
this  lady  immediately  after  her  first  appear- 
ance : — 

" If  Orpheus’  notes  could  woods  and  rocks 
inspire. 

And  make  dull  rivers  listen  to  his  lyre, 
Ctizzoni’s  voice  can  with  far  greater  skill, 
House  death  te  life,  and  what  is  living  k if !."+ 

“ The  theatre  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields  seems 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  honour  of  intro- 
ducing harlequinades  to  the  public.  'Hie 
manager  is  mentioned,  in  1723,  to  have  been 
particularly  successful ; so  much  so  as  to 
have  ex-cited  the  envy  of  his  brethren  of 
Drury-lahe,  who  determined  either  to  rival 
or  eclipse  him,  by  the  introduction  of  apiece, 
called,  ‘ Blind  Man’s  Buff,  supported  by  the 
.Freaks  of  eight  Harlequins.’  My  author  of 
the  Weekly  Journal  adds  : — ‘ The  thing  was 
so  ridiculous,  there  was  no  music  to  be  heard 
hut  hissing,” 

We  find  I hat,  during  the  run  of  the 
pantomime  of  Dr.  Faustus,  Dr.  Young’s 
tragedy  of  the  Brothers,  and  Cibber’s 
Caesar  in  Egypt,  were  produced.  The 
first  was  very  coldly  received,  and  the 
latter  absolutely  condemned. 

The  amusements  of  Bigg’s  amphi- 

* 'i  bis,  we  presume,  was  for  u box  fur  the 
evening. 

i An  epigram  quite  os  excellent  has  come 
into  one  of  our  heads,  which  we  shall,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  quote  : — 

*'  The  notes  of  Orpheus  mov’d  the  woods, 
f\nd  made  the  mountains  dance  : 

Like  Virgil’s  Jove,  lie  biii  the  Hoods 
No  further  to  advance. 

He  quell’d  the  forest’s  savage  roar  : 

He  sung — the  beasts  exclaim’d,  “ Encore  /” 

Cuzzoni’s  voice  heats  Orpheus  hbllotv. 

Her  notes  the  town  inspire  ; 

The  blockheads  lead — the  coxcombs  follow. 
While  ladies  round  expire. 

I iiink  ye  that  this  is  real  passion  ? 

Oh,  no  ! to  faint  and  (lie’s  the  fashion,” 


theatre,  Oxford-road,  certainly  did  not 
deserve  the  many  lines  of  poetry,  mid- 
dling as  they  are,  that  are,  in  this  chap- 
ter, bestowed  upon  them. 

" Prince  Frederick  of  Wales  gave  a grand 
entertainment  to  the  nobility  at  the  Opera- 
house,  in  1732.  The  same  royal  personage 
formed  a company  of  soldiers,'  consisting  of 
courtieis’  sons,  to  which  he  declared  himself 
corporal,  and,  as  such,  relieved  guard  be- 
twixt the  acts  of  the  Indian  Emperor,  per- 
formed before  their  majesties  and  the  court, 
in  the  grand  ball-room  at  St.  James’s,  by 
noble  youths  of  both  sexes.’’ 

“ 1 lie  first  notice  ofVauxiiall-gardens  that 
I recollect,’  says  Mr.  M.  “ to  have  seen  in 
the  newspapers,  was  in  June,  1732,  when  a 
ridofto  alfresco  is  mentioned  : the  company 
were  estimated  at  40-3  persons  * and  in  pro- 
portion of  ten  men  to  one  woman,  who  gene- 
rally wore  dominos,  lawyers’  gowns,  apd  masks, 
but  many  vvere  without  either.  The  company 
retired  between  three  and  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  order  was  preserved  by  100  soldiers 
stationed  at  the  entrance.” 

******** 

" Ranelagli-house,  Chelsea,  the  residence 
of  a nobleman  of  that  title,  was  sold,  in  1733, 
to  an  eminent  builder,  named  Timbrel!,  for 
3,2001.  who  advertised  it  for  sale  file  follow- 
ing year,  as  a freehold,  with  garden,  kitchen- 
garden,  and  offices,  and  a smaller  house  and 
garden,  with  fruit-trees,  coach-houses,  &c. 
&c.  Uiese,  I apprehend,  were  the  first  vi- 
cissitudes of  Itanelagh,  preparatory  to  its 
conversion  into  a place  of  amusement.” 

“ FarineJIi  engaged  to  perform  filty  nights 
during  the  season  of  1734-5  for  a salary  of 
1,508  guineas,  and  a benefit.” 

There  are,  in  this  chapter,  abundance 
of  theatrical  anecdotes  ; but  of  these 
we  have  quoted  sufficient  to  shew  the 
reader  their  nature  and  arrangement. 
The  other  materials  of  it  consist  of — 

'i  he  Bottle  Conjuror — Spouting  Clubs; 
a subject  which  produces  a long  poem 
in  blank  verse,  not  destitute  of  merit — - 
Handel’s  Decease ; which  comprehends 
his  professional  life  — White  Conduit 
House,  a poem  in  blank  verse,  from  the 
London  Chronicle — St.  Bartholomew 
lair  — The  Theatrical  Disputes  respect- 
ing Half-price — Fireworks  and  Illumi- 
nations— The  Drury-lane  Pantomime, 
called  “ The  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,” 
invented  by  one  Weaver,  adancing-mas- 
tor,  of  Shrewsbury ; upon  the  great 
success  of  which  Nr  Richard  Steele 
wrote  the  following  lines : — 

* V\  e rather  think  that  this  number,  by  the 

100  soldiers  appointed  to  keep  t he  peace, 
should  have  been  4,000  persons,  or  else  they 
were  very  disorderly. 
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•'  Weaver,  corrupter  of  the  present  age, 

Who  first  taught  silent  sins  upon  the  stage.” 

The  Dancing-dogs,  engaged  by  Rich  at 
ten  pounds  per  night:  these  brought 
above  twenty  good  houses,  while  Booth, 
Willis,  and  Cibber,  were  playing  to 
empty  benches,  are  also  noticed,  't  he 
disputes  betwixt  Harris,  Colman,  &c. 
occupy  a considerable  space  in  this  chap- 
ter.—Mr.  Maeklin’s  affairs  have  a full 
share  of  observation — neither  .Mrs.  Cor- 
nely  nor  Signor  Torre  are  forgotten— 
Mr.  Garrick,  of  course — Dr.  Kenrick — 
The  Regatta — fete  Champelre — Fo ole 
—Kemble— New  Drury,  &c.  &rc.  are 
included  ; and,  in  short,  from  the  va- 
riety of  subjects  which  arc  brought 
down  to  1800,  this  division  of  the  work 
may  be  aptly  termed  the  century  of 
amusements. 

The  eighth  chapter  is  entituled,  “ A- 
necdotes  of  Dress,  and  of  the  Caprices  of 
Fashion.” 

Here  we  are  aware  that  we  should 
tread  upon  very  tender  ground,  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  follow  our  author 
over  the  quicksund  of  fashion,  lu  fact, 
we  have  not  ability  sufficient  for  such 
au-undertakiug  ; our  weight  would  sink 
us  if  we  were  to  presume  to  cnticise  the 
drapery  of  the  gentlemen ; and  as  to  tne 
clothes  of  the  ladies,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  us  to  leave  them  as  they 
are,  or,  rather,  as  they  lucre. 

Yet  there  is,  to  us,  something  so  fas- 
cinating in  the  vagaries  of  taste  (to 
which,  it  must  be  observed,  the  English 
have  been  more  liable  than  any  other 
nation  upon  earth),  something  so  truly 
humorous  and  fantastic  in  the  conti- 
nual vicissitudes  to  which  our  apparel, 
like  our  weather,  is  subject,  that  we 
cannot  omit  taking  notice,  however 
slight,  of  a chapter  that  records  those 
vicissitudes,  and  which  has,  in  a man- 
ner, fixed  these  fleeting  meteors  of  pub- 
lic absurdity,  by  a series  of  prints,  that 
at  once  serve  as  embellishments  and  elu- 
cidations of  the  work  ; or,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Mr.  M. 

“ To  render  the  fashions  as  intelligible  as 
possible,  I bee  leave  to  reler  to  the  prints, 
bv  which  every  change  ot  the  itiale  and 
female  dress  may  be  traced  between  1700 
and  1806. 

These  prints  we  really  wish  our  rea- 
ders couldsee,  because  they  are,  in  many 
instances,  extremely  curious,  and  also 
because',  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  an 
artist  with  a few  strokes  of  his  pencil 


can  convey  ideas  in  a much  stronger 
manner  to  the  mind  than  an  author 
in  pages  of  laboured  description. 

The  hood  of  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  has  been  immortalized  by 
Addison,  who  is  our  Alcoran  upon  these 
subjects,  as  a political  tegument,  in 
which  the  ladies,  at  the  time  they 
patched  one  against  the  other,  displayed 
the  colours  of  the  parties  to  which  they 
belonged.  We  do  not  recollect  that  the 
gentlemen  made  the  same  distinction 
with  respect  to  their  wigs ; or  whether 
a brisk  tory-iuig  snatching  a kiss  from 
a beautiful  whig  hood , would,  in  those 
times,  have  been  considered  as  an  abo- 
mination. 

“ At  the  same  period  the  ladies  wore 
Holland  petticoats,  embroidered  in  figures 
with  different  coloured  silks  and  gold,  with 
bryacl  orris  at  the  bottom. 

“ It  may  be  inferred  from  the  ensuing 
story,  that  wigs  of  delicate  and  curious  hair, 
whether  for  the  use  of  ladies  or  gentlemen, 
were  grealiy  valued  by  our  beaux  and  belies. 

‘ An  Oxfordshire  lass  was  lately  courted  hr 
a vouug  man  of  that  country,  who  was  not 
willing  to  marry  her,  unless  her  friends  could 
advance  501.  for  her  portion;  which  they 
being  incapable  of  doing,  the  lass  came  U» 
this  city  to  try  her  fortune,  where  she  met 
with  a good  chapman  iu  the  Strand,  who  made 
a purchase  of  her  hair  (which  was  delicately 
long  and  light),  and  gave  her  silty  pounds 
tor  it,  being  twenty  ounces,  at  31.  an  ounce  j 
with  which  money  she  joyfully  returned  into 
the  country,  and  bought  her  a husband.’’ 

“ Protestant  Mercury,  July  10, 1700.” 

Sir  John  Cutler  had,  a little  ante- 
cedent, made  a good  bargain  for  hi# 
hair  : 

“ A few  grey  locks  his  revTend  temples 
crown’d  ; 

•'Tvvas  very  want : he  sold  them  for  tics 

pouted.’’  . 

1703.  “ Satin  gowns  were  lined  with  Per- 
sian silk;  and  laced  kerchiefs,  and  Spanish 
leather  shoes,  laced  with  gold,  were  common. 
To  these  the  ladies  added  bare  breasts,  with 
gold  and  olher  crosses  suspended  upon  them." 

On  her  white  breast  a sp.trklicg  cross  She 
wore, 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore." 

“ Mr.  Bickerstaff  notices  the  extreme  na- 
kedness of  the  ladies’  breasts  at  this  time” 
(1710),  “ and  casually  mentions  the  beaux,’ 
pearl-coloured  stockings  and  red  topped  sho«s, 
fringed  gloves,  large  wigs,  and  feathers  ia  the 
bat.’ 
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Whatsoever  inclination  we  may  have 
to  follow  our  author  through  the  mazes 
of  his  labyrinth  of  fashion,  we  must, 
looking  at  our  space,  repress  it. 
lint!,  tiial  it  is  impossible  to  compress  a 
thick  and  close  printed  quarto  volume 
into  a few  columns  of  this  Magazine, 
and  therefore,  it  is  probable,  shall  take 
some  future  opportunity  to  resume  our 
observations  : for  the  present,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  merely  giving 
the  titles  of  the  remaining  chapters, 
and  observing,  that  the  architectural 
descriptions  are,  like  the  fashionable, 
elucidated  with  numerous  plates,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  equally  useful  and 
curious. 

Chapter  the  ninth  treats  of  “Domes- 
tic Architecture — traced  from  its  Origin 
to  its  present  improved  State  in  London 
—Lighting  and  improving  of  Streets — 
— Obstructions  in  them — Ornaments, 
&c.  &c.” 

Chapter  the  tenth  contains  remarks 
on  “ The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
London.” 

Chapter  the  eleventh,  “ Sculpture  and 
Painting.” 

From  which,  by  the  cursory  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  it,  the  author 
seems  glad  to  have  escaped. 

The  twelfth  chapter,  which  is  the  last, 
includes  a “ Sketch  of  the  present  State 
of  Society  in  London.” 

From  this  abstract,  therefore,  desul- 
tory as  i t is,  the  reader  will  see  that  the 
subjects  treated  on  in  this  volume  are 
curious,  multifarious,  and  various.  Were 
we  to  assert  that  they  are  entirely  new 
we  should  not.  gain  nor  deserve  credit. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  of  the  notices 
with  which  we  were  well  acquainted, 
and  some  which  we  have  in  our  works 
already  used  ••  yet  there  are  others  of  a 
different  cast ; and  therefore,  wheu  we 
consider  the  labour  which  Mr.  M.  must 
have  undergone  in  collecting  such  a va- 
riety of  materials,  from  such  a number 
of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  papers,  as 
he  must  have  perused  (some  ot  which 
are  no  longer  accessible  hut  to  the 
curious),  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  de- 
serves great  praise  for  his  industry.  An 
a body  of  information  respecting  the 
morals,  the  manners,  the  foibies,  and 
follies  of  our  ancestors,  we  think  this 
work  very  useful ; as  a book  of  refer- 
ence, siiil  more  so.  As  an  amusement, 
therefore,  to  the  idle,  and  an  assistant 
to  the  industrious  readers,  we  unequivo- 
cally recommend  it  to  the  public. 


The  Antiquarian  Repertory  : a miscel- 
laneous Assemblage  of  l 'op og ran'  v , 
History , biography,  Customs,  and 
Manners.  Intended  to  illustrate  and 
preserve  several  valuable  Remains  of 
old  I'imes.  Chiefly  compiled  by,  or 
under  the  Direction  of  Francis  Grose, 
Fsq.  F.R.  and  A.S.  Thomas  A st/e. 
Esq.  F.R.  end  A.S.  and  other  emi- 
nent Antiquaries.  Adorned  with  nu- 
merous l iews,  Portraits,  and  Monu- 
ments. A new  edition,  with  a great 
many  valuable  additions.  In  four  vo- 
lumes, quarto.  Volume  111. 

{Concluded from  page  360.) 

To  proceed  in  our  consideration  of 
this  entertaining  work,  the  next  print  is 
of  a very  curious  and  correctly  deli- 
neated ligure  of  a knight  in  complete 
panoply,  taken  from  an  engraving  on  a 
brass  plate  of  uncommon  thickness  on 
an  altar  tomb  in  the  north  chantry  of 
the  parish  church  of  Trompinglon,  near 
Cambridge;  probably  representing  one 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Trompingtou, 
antecedent  to  the  year  1312. 

Five  plates  exhibiting  views  of  the 
ancient  buildings  in  and  about  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s,  Suffolk,  with  the  ample 
descriptions  annexed,  form  a very  pro- 
minent and  pleasing  feature  in  this  part 
of  the  work.  In  speaking  of  the  hospi- 
tal of  St.  Petronilla,  the  author  is  right 
with  respect  to  laiar-houses  ; they  were 
an  appendage  to  every  great  monastic 
establishment.  His  observations  upon 
the  decrease  of  the  leprosy  and  scurvy 
are  Ingenious  ; and  although  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  his  reprobation  of  tea., 
we  are  as  willing  as  himself  to  join  in 
praising  the  medical,  and  indeed  all  the 
other  virtues  of  sugar. 

Little  Saxham  church  is  certainly  a 
very  picturesque  object ; but  it  seems  to 
us,  from  the  style  of  its  architecture, 
rather  a Xorman  than  a Danish  build- 
ing ; the  round  tower,  composed  of  flint 
stones,  is  evidently  so  : yet  by  the  pointed 
arch  of  the  windows,  together  with  their 
enrichments,  the  body  appears  still  more 
modern. 

The  description  of  a Fish  like  unto  a 
Man;  the  extract  from  the  Popish  Cou - 
rant  respecting  the  White  Bull  of  Bury ; 
and  the  Bacon  of  Dunmow  Priory  ; arc 
curious  articles,  but  have  been  already 
before  the  public. 

The  monument  of  the  Fitzwalters  is 
delineated  from  the  original,  which 
stands  near  the  south  wall  of  the  church 
of  Little  Dunmow,  Essex,  It  is  said  t® 
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represent  Walter  ritzwalter  (one  of  the 
Norman  barons  who  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  William  the  Conqueror)  and  one 
of  his  wives.  The  next  plate  represents 
the  tomb  of  the  Fair  , Matilda , the 
daughter  of  Robert  L'itzwalter,  chastel- 
lian,  or  banner-bearer,  of  the  city  of 
London,  whose  melancholy  story  is 
given  in  the  Vestiges,*  and  which  we 
do  not  conceive  has  been  contradicted 
by  any  historian  whose  authority  is 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  evidence  to 
be  deduced  from  the  character  of  the 
monarch,  even  was  that  evidence  (which 
is  not  the  case)  unsupported  by  collate- 
ral facts. 

We  can  only,  within  ourcontracted  li- 
mits, give  the  titles  of  many  of  the  valu- 
able articles  which  remain  to  be  noticed 
in  this  volume:  such  as, -the  “ Letter  of 
Indulgence  to  those  who  would  contri- 
bute to  the  Reparation  of  the  Chape!  of 
t lie  Holy  Cross,  in  Colchester;”  “ Ac- 
count of  the  Manner  of  Living  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s “ Etymology  of 
the  word  ‘Caliver;’”  “ Copy  of  an  old 
Will, and  Particulars  of  Joroval  Abbey 

Curious  Description  of  tiie  Art  of 
War  in  the  Twelfth  Century;”  “On 
the  Practice  of  bidding  Prayers,”  die. 
“ Some  Account  of  the  People  called 
Gipsies  ;”  “ Mount  St.  Michael,  in 

Normandy,”  of  which  there  is  a view, 

“ Among  the  reliques’*  (of  this  abbey) 
* they  shew  tile  skull  of  Sr.  Aulurt,  bishop 
of  Avranehes,  with  the  impression  of  the 
archangel’s  thumb,  after  his  neglect  of  re- 
peated warnings  to  bail  I this  chinch  ; a fine 
bead  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  cut  in  crystal; 
an  arm  of  a St.  Richard,  King  of  England  ; 
an  enormous  gold  cockle-shell,t  which  weighs 
many  pounds,  given  by  Richard  the  Second, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  founded  the 
abbey ; and  a great  stone  which  fell  upon 
the  head  of  Louis  XL  at  the  siege  of  Resan- 
con,  without  hurting  him.” 

The  letter  from  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton,  lord  chancellor,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  secretary  of  slate,  is  an  effusion 
which,  for  credulity  and  folly,  would 
h-ave  disgraced  Foresight.*  \Ve  there- 
fore think,  out  of  regard  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  writer,  Mr.  J.  ought  tohave 
suppressed  it. 

The  portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
if  it  was  intended  for  her,  is  like  the 


* European  Magazine,  Yol.  XLVI1I.  chap, 
vii.  page  413. 

+ This  seems  to  have  been  a mistake  ; 
ttpnii  which  the  editor  has  made  a remark. 

$ Congreve's  Love  for  Love. 
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other  portraits  which  we  have  seen  of 
that  uufortCmate.  iadv,  in  nothing  but 
the  cap  and  raff ; the  features  are  to- 
tally different,  and  give  the  idea  of  a 
very  plain  woman.  Had  she  been  so,  in 
all  probability  she  would  have  been 
much  happier. 

Richard  Castell, titf.  Cocke  of  West- 
minster, we  have  already  noticed  in  the 
Vestige--. 

Among  a great  number  of  petitions 
which  are  inserted  in  this  volume,  there 
is  one  for  regulating  the  payment  of 
w ages  for  the  knights  of  the  shires  for 
their  sen  ice  in  parliament ; another 

“ Against  the  inordinate  use  of  Apparell  and 

Aral i of  Men  and  Women,  presented  Anno 

14(50,  and  til — Sit  and  4 ih  Ed  IV. 

“ Pra  yen  the  Commyns  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  to  calie  toyour  blessed 
reinemhraiince  that  in  the  dayes  of  youre 
uioost  noble  Progeui  ours  there  hath  been 
dy vers  Onlemtuneez  and  Statutes  made  in 
your  Reame./or  the  Apparell  and  Aray 
ot  the  Commyns  of  the  same,  aswell  of  Men 
as  of  Women,  sob  that  noun  of  theytn  shuld 
u-e  nor  were  noon  in  ordynat  Arav,  but 
oottly  accordyug  to  tlieir  degretz.  Which 
Sfatu!ez  and  Ordenaunce  notwithstouding, 
lor  lack  of  punyshment  and  putting  theym 
in  due  execution,  the  Commyns  of  this  youra 
s id  P.i'uine  as  well  Men  as  Women,  have 
used,  and  daily  usen,  excessive  and  iuordvnat 
Aray es,  to  the  grete  displeasure  of  God, 
empoveryshing  of  this  youre  seid  Rea  me, 
and  enriching  of  slraungc  Realties  and  Cun* 
trees,  and  fynall  destroying  of  the  Husbond- 
ru>  of  this  youre  seid  Reame." 

This  is  the  preamble  : from  the  peti- 
tion, w hich  is  long,  we  learn  (he  several 
kind  of  fabrics  that  were  worn,  which 
were  velvets,  satin,  silk,  furs  of  different 
descriptions,  &c,  we  also  insomedegree 
become  acquainted  with  the  fashions  of 
those  times ; for  among  many  other  cu* 
rious  particulars,  it  states, 

" And  also  to  ordeyn  and  stablisb,  thatnoo 
yoinan  itor  noon  oihi'r  persone  under  that 
degreez,  fro  the  fest  of  St.  Peter,  called 
t!,'  advtncle  next  cum  y tig,  use  nor  were  in 
tilt'  Aray  for  his  body,  euy  holsters  nor stutfe 
of  Wooie  Cutuu  or  Codas,  nor  other  st  utter 
in  his  Douhllel,  save  lynyng  accord y tig  to 
the  same  ; uppon  the  peyn  to  lorliit  to  youre 
Higluiesse,  at  every  defaute,  vis  viinl.” 

The  other  clauses  that  we  shall  ex- 
tract are,  “ to  ordeyn  and  stablisb, 
that  noo  Xuyght  under  the  Astate  of  a 
I.orde,  Squire,  Gentilrnan,  nor  other 
persone,  use,  or  were,  from  Hie  fest 
of  .AM  lialp  wee  next  coniynganv  Gowae, 
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Jaket  or  Cioke,”  which  does  not  reach 
a certain  length,  under  the  penalty  of 
sis. 

“ And  also  to  ordeyn  and  stahlisl.1,  that 
noo  Taillour  make,  after  the  same  first,  to  eny 
persone,  ei  v Gowne,  Jaket  or  Cioke,  oi  lease 
length,  or  Doublet  stuffed  cnntrarie  to  the 
preroissez,  upon  the  same  peyne  at  every  de- 
i'aute. 

“ And  also  to  ordpyn  and  stablish,  that 
noo  Knyght  under  the  astate  of  a Lorde, 
Squier,  or  Gentilman,  or  other  persone,  use 
or  were,  from  the  seid  fust  ofSemt  Peter  eny 
Shoes  or  Boteux,  having  pykes  passyng  the 
length  of  11  vnehes ; uppon  peyne  to  forfeit 
to  youre  Higlines,  at  every  defaute,  xnd. 

“ And  also  to  ordeyn  and  stablish,  that  yf 
env  Cornyscr  make  eny  pykes  of  Slioen  or 
Boteux,  after  the  seid  lest  of  St.  Peter,  to 
eny  of  the  seid  persone*,  contrarie  to  this 
Acte,  forfeite  also  to  youre  Htghnes,  at  every 
defaute,  iLd.” 

These  two  last  ordinances,  it  will  he 
recollected,  were  levelled  against  the 
l teaux  of  those  times,  who  had  adopted 
the  picked  toes  of  their  shoes  of  such  an 
immoderate  length,  that  they  turned 
up,  and  were,  by  chains,  fastened  lo 
their  knees,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
tripping  at  every  step  in  walking. 

In  a very  curious  extract,  taken  from 
the  original  manuscript  in  the  Colton 
library,  respecting  the  nomination, 
establishment,  and  salaries  allowed  to 
the  privy  council  of  Henry  VI.  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs:  — 

“ Furthermore,  the  Kyng  consyrleryng  the 
grete  laboures,  costes  and  dehgcnces,  w Incite 
hath  fallen  to  his  seid  couilseillers,  in  reenm- 
pence  of  her  said  laboures,  coustes,  rleh- 
gences,  doon  and  to  be  doon,  hath  graunted 
to  the  persones  hereafter  written,  ye  rely  for 
tenne  of  her  lyves,  the  some  dial  folowen ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  my  Lord  the  I)uc  of  Clou- 
cestre  his  uncle  aforeseide,  M M marc,  ihe 
xvhiche  he  hath  graunted  to  hym  here  afore 
for  attendaunce  to  his  cor.seile  as  long  as  it 
shuld  like  hym.  Also  in  the  same  wyse  to 
Humfrey  Erie  of  Stafiord'CC  marc.  Also  in 
the  same  voyse  to  the  Erie  of  Northumber- 
land C li.  Also  to  the  Erles  of  Huntyugdon, 
Salisbury,  and  of  Suffolk,  every  die  ol  hem 
C li.  rebatyng  in  the  same  somme  as  niuclie 
as  they  take  nowe  of  the  Kyng,  by  verlue  of 
*nny  office  that  thei  have  of  li  is  yift,  and  yf 
the  seid  offices  and  the  proulitz  of  hem 
srruche  not  to  the  seide  somme  of  C li. 
that  thenne  of  that  that  shul  so  faile,  the 
seid  Erles  shal  be  paied  of  that  that  lucky  th 
ju  the  complisbment  to  everyth  of  hem  of 
the  seid  somme  of  C li.  And  also  the  Kyng 
for  the  causes  aforesaide,  hatli  graunted  to 
the  Lorde  Hungerlord,  Cromwell,  and  Typ- 
tot,  aforesaid,  everiche  of  hem  C marc’ ; 


and  to  the  seide  Sir  John  Stourton,  Knt. 
XL  li.  And  in  thees  granules  aforeseide, 
the  Kyng  woll  that  iheire  letters  patentes 
theruppon  to  be  made,  be  made  for  the 
goode  service  that  lliei  have  doo  and  shall 
doo  unto  the  Kyng,  and  namely  for  intend* 
auc ■■  unto  his  counseile  ; eche  of  hem  deli- 
verin'! agenewnrd  unto  the  Kvng  herecoun- 
tre  leiters  so  to  be  witholden.” 

Tlie  olher  articles  in  this  volume  are, 
“ Form  of  a Recommendation  of  Bishops 
to  Ihe  Rope;"  “ Anecdote  of  William 
11.  surnumed  Rufus  “ Supposed  Re- 
p resen  tat  ion  of  the  Saxon  Deity , IV  oden;" 
which  is  certainly  a mere  supposition, 
because  he  has  nothing  Saxon  in  his 
form  or  character:  in  fact,  this  god 
looks  much  more  like  a modern  toy 
than  an  ancient  idol. 

There  is  very  considerable  merit  in 
the  pastoral  of  i-erdinando,  Earl  of 
Derby. 

“ The  following  curious  letter  was  copied  from 
the  original  In / the  HouAlrs.  Boole  II  uisiug- 
liiiin,  tinil  is”  (says  the  editor)  “ most  oblig- 
ingly communicated  bp  the  Right.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  The  latli y bp  whom  it  wns  writ- 
ten was  daughter  and  sole  heiress  lo  Sir  John 
Spencer,  h ut.  Lord  $luyor  of  London  (3 6th 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  whose  fortune  was 
so  immense,  that  he  was  proccrbially  called 
“ The  Rich  Spencer.'’  She  married  William , 
second  Lord  Compton,  and  frst  Earl  of 
Northampton,  of  that  name.  Bp  this  lord 
she  was  mother  to  the  famous  Spencer  Comp- 
ton, second  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  so 
loi/alli i fell  fighting  against  the  Parliamenta- 
rians, at  Hopton  Heath,  on  SundAy,  March 
19,  lfil The  present  noble  carl  is  line- 
utlp  descended  from  this  lord  and  lady. 

“ MY  SWEET  LTEE, 

" Now  that  I have  declared  to  you  my 
mind,  for  the  seltleing  your  Estate,  I sup- 
posed that  it  were  best  for  me  to  bethink 
what  Allowance  were  best  forme;  for  consi- 
dering wliat  care  I have  ever  had  of  your 
Eslate,  and  liovv  respectfully  1 dealt  with 
those  which  both  by  Laws  of  God,  Nature, 
and  Civil  Policy,  Wit,  Religion,  Government, 
and  Honesty,  you,  mv  Dear,  are  bound  to,  I 
pray  and  beseech  you,  to  grant  to  me  your 
most  kind  and  loving  Wife  the  sum  of  16001. 
per  An.  quarterly  to  he  paid. 

“Also  I wou’d,  besides  that  Allowance  for 
my  Apparel!,'  have  6001.  added  yearly  lor 
the  performance  ol  Charitable  Works;  those 
things  I would  nut,  neither  will  be,  account- 
able lor. 

“ Also  I will  have  three  Horses  for  my 
owne  sadle  that  none  shall  dare  to  lend 
or  borrow;  none  lend  but  I,  none  borrow 
but  you. 

“ Also  I would  have  two  Gentlewomen, 
lest  one  should  be  sick;  also  baheve  it  is  an 
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indecent  thing  for  a Gentlewoman  to  stand 
mumping  alone,  when  God  have  blessed  their 
Lord  and  Lady  with  a great  Estate. 

« Also  when  I ride  hunting  or  hawking, 
or  travel  from  one  house  to  another,  I will 
have  them  attending;  so  for  each  of  those 
said  women  I must  and  will  have  a Horse. 
Also  I will  have  6 or  8 Gentlemen,  and 
will  have  my  two  Coaches,  one  lined  with 
Velvet  to  Myself,  with  4 very  fair  Horses, 
and  a Coach  for  m v Women,  lined  with  sweet 
Cloth,  orelaid  with  gold  ; the  other,  with 
Scarlet,  and  laced  with  Watched  Lace  and 
Silver,  with  4 good  horses.  Also  I will  have 
two  Coachmen,  one  for  myself,  the  other  for 
my  Women. 

“Also,  whenever  I travel,  I will  beallowed 
not  only  CarrocheS  and  spare  Horses  for  me 
and  my  Women,  but  such  carnages  as  shall 
be  fitting  for  all,  orderly  ; not  pestering  m v 
Things  with  my  Womens,  nor  theirs  with 
Chambermaids,  nor  theirs  with  Washmaids. 

“ Also  Laundresses,  when  I travel,  I will 
have  them  sent  away  before  with  the  car- 
riages, to  see  all  safe ; and  the  Chamber- 
maids shall  go  before  with  the  Grooms,  tlmt 
the  Chambers  may  be  ready,  sweet,  and 
clean. 

“ Also,  for  that  it  is  indecent  to  croud 
up  myself  with  my  Gentleman  Usher  in  my 
Coach,  I will  have  him  have  a convenient 
Horse  to  attend  me  either  in  City  or  Country ; 
and  I must  have  4 Footmen,  and  my  desire  is 
that  you  will  defray  all  the  Charges  for 
me. 

« And  for  Myself,  besides  my  yerely  Al- 
lowance, I wouid  have  20  Gowns  Apparel, 
6 of  them  excellent  good  ones,  8 of  them  for 
the  Country,  and  6 others  of  them  very 
excellent  good  ones. 

“ Also  I would  have  to  put  in  my  Purse 
20001.  and  2001.  and  so  yon  to  pay  mv  debts. 
Also  I would  have  80001.  to  buy  me  jewels, 
and  60001.  for  a pearl  chain. 

“ Now,  seeing  I have  been,  and  am.  so 
reasonable  unto  you,  1 pray  you  to  find  mv 
Children  Apparel  and  their  Schooling,  and  all 
mv  Servants,  Men  and  Women,  their  Wages. 

“ Also  L will  have  all  mv  Houses  Fur- 
nished, and  all  my  Lodging  Chambers  to  be 
suited  with  all  such  Furniture,  as  is  fit,  as 
Beds,  Stools, Chairs, Cushions, Carpets,  Silver 
Warming  Pans,  Cupboards  of  Plate,  tair 
Hangings,  &c.  so  for  my  Drawing  Cham- 
bers in  all  Houses  I will  have  them  delicately 
furnished  with  Hangings,  Couch,  Canopy, 
Cushions,  Carpets,  &c. 

“ Also  my  desire  is,  that  you  would  pay 
your  Debts,  build  up  Ashby  House,  and 
purchase  Lands,  and  lend  no  Money  (as 
you  love  God)  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
which  wou’d  have  all,  perhaps  your  Life, 
from  you  ; remember  bis  Son,  my  Lord  Wal- 
den, what  Entertainments'  he  gave  me  when 
you  were  at  the  Tilt  Yard.  If you  were  dead 
he  said  lie  wou’d  be  a Husband,  a Falhei, 
a Brother,  and  said  he  wou'd  marry  me : 


I protest  I grieve  to  see  the  poor  Man  have  so 
little  wit  aud  honesty  to  use  his  friend  so 
vilely  ; also  he  led  me  with  untruths  con- 
cerning the  Charterhouse,  but  that  is  the 
least ; he  wished  me  much  harm,  you  know 
how  : God  keep  you  and  me  from  him,  and 
any  such  as  he  is. 

“ So  now  that  I have  declared  to  vou  my 
mind,  what  I wou’d  have,  and  what  I wou’d 
not  have,  I pray  you,  when  you  be  an  Earl, 
to  allow  me  a 10001.  more  than  now  I desired, 
and  double  Attendance. 

“ Your  loving  Wife, 

“ ELIZ.  COMPTON.” 

The  last  article  in  this  volume  is, 
“ Remark  on  a various  Reading  in 
the  Communion  Office  of  our  Liturgy  ; 
K ith  a Description  of  the  Records  called 
the  Sealed  Books  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
and  of  the  Archetype  of  an  Altar-piece 
therewith  exhibited , by  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins.” 

We  have,  as  we  have  enumerated  the 
principal  articles  that  form  the  pre- 
ceding volumes,  in  many  instances,  ob- 
served upon  their  different  merit.  We 
ha  ve  also  made  some  slight,  but  general 
remarks  upon  the  arrangement  and  con- 
duct of  this  work,  which,  subtracting 
such  parts  of  it  as  we  have  reprobated, 
seems  to  us  to  have  deserved  the  encou- 
ragement that  we  understand  it  has  re- 
ceived. This  course  we  mean  to  pursue 
with  respect  to  olir  examination  of  the 
fourth  and  last  volume,  as  soon  as  it  is 
published  ; till  which  period  we  shall 
reserve  our  further  observations  upon 
the  general  character  of  the  whole,  and 
upon  the  advantage  that  may  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  this 
country  ; a study  which,  as  a guide  to 
modern  times,  we  exceedingly  wish  to  see 
still  more  encouraged,  and  consequently 
more  extended. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter , with  a new  Edition  of  her 
Poems,  including  some  which,  have 
never  appeared  before ; to  which  are 
added,  some  miscellaneous  Essays  in 
Prose;  together  with  her  A otes  on  the 
Bible,  and  Answers  to  Objections  con- 
cerning the  Christian  Religion.  By  the 
Rev.  Montague  Pennington,  ALA. 
Vicar  of  .A'orthbourn,  in  Kent,  her 
Nephew  and  Executor.  Two  volumes, 
8vo.;  second  edition,  1808. 

(Concluded  from  page  366.) 

After  having  so  fully  examined  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  it  will  hardiy 
be  expected  that  we  should  dwell  long 
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on  the  second ; particularly  as  many, 
nay  most  of  the  poetical  pieces  it  con- 
tains have  been  many  years  before  the 
public.  Their  merits  have,  indeed,  often 
been  discriminated,  and  the  character  of 
the  poetess  long  since  settled  : fo  which 
we  have  little  further  to  add  than  our 
coincidence  with  that  judgment  which 
has  stated  that  refinement  of  sentiment 
and  elegance  of  diction  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  her  mush.  In  vain,  in  the 
poems  of  Mrs.  C.  shall  we  seek  for  those 
enthusiastic  flights  of  genius  which  Hft 
the  subject  above  the  stars,  while  the 
numbers  blaze  in  their  ascent.  Like 
a placid  stream,  the  verse  of  this  vo- 
lume, generally  speaking,  rolls,  its  un- 
dulations exhibit  the  calmness  and  sere- 
nity that  pervaded  the  mind  of  the  au- 
thor ; though  regular  in  its  progress,  it 
is  frequently  animated  by  piety,  every- 
where stamped  with  morality  ; and  if 
the  few  attempts  at  humour  and  satire 
contained  in  it  arc  not  very  eminently 
successful,  the  reader  will  consider,  that 
theliterary  success  of  Mrs.  C.  was  founded 
upon  a basis  so  much  more  solid  and 
permanent,  that  were  the  poetical  leaf 
taken  from  her  laurels , there  would 
still  remain  enough  to  cover  her  brows 
with  immortality.  But  that  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  effected,  we  can  assert  upon 
much  higher  authority  than  our  own, 
namely,  that  of  the  former  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton, who  has  given  an  opinion  of  the 
poems  of  Mrs.  Carter,  which  we  shall 
insert,  because  it  is,  with  respect  to  most 
Of  them,  decisive. 

« ON  READING  MRS.  CARTER'S  POEMS 
IN  MANUSCRIPT. 

<•  Such  were  the  notes  that  struck  the 
wond’ring  ear 

Of  silent  night,  when,  on  the  verdant  banks 
Of  Siloe’s  hallow’d  brook,  celestial  harps. 
According  to  seraphic  voices,  snug, 

“ Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  on  the.  earth 
Peace  and  good  will  to  men  !” — Resume  the 
lyre, 

Chantress  divine,  and  every  Briton  call, 

Its  melody  to  hear — so  shall  thy  strains. 
More  powerful  than  the  song  of  Orpheus,  tame 
The  savage  heart  of  brutal  vice,  aud  bend 
At  pure  religion’s  shrine  the  stubborn  knees 
Of  bold  impinty — Greece  shall  no  more 
Of  Lesbian  Sappho  boast,  whose  wanton  muse, 
Like  a false  syren,  while  she  charm’d,  seduc’d 
To  guilt  and  ruin.  For  the  sacred  head 
Of  Britain’s  poetess  the  virtues  twine 
A nobler  wreath,  by  them  from  Eden’s  grove 
Unfading  gather’d,  and  direct  the  hand 
Of  Montagu  to  fix  it  on  her  brows.” 

These  poems,  it  is  stated  in  an  adver- 
tisement, are  all  corrected  from  the  ms- 
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nuscripts,  and  dated : a method  which 
we  much  approve,  as  it  exhibits,  in 
their  improvement,  the  progress  of  the 
mind  of  their  author. 

“ The  poems,”  says  the  editor,  “ which 
are  printed  from  Cave's  edition,  in  1738, 
are  preserved  more  as  literary  curiosities 
than  frum  their  intrinsic  merit,  in  which, 
though  some  of  them  are  not  deficient,  tht  v 
are  very  unequal  to  those  which  were  her 
later  productions.  But  it  should  he  remem- 
bered, that  they  were  all  written  before 
Mrs.  C.  hud  attained  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  and  that  they  weie  thought  at  the 
time  to  he  extraordinary  proofs  of  early  ge- 
nius. With  respect  to  those  that  never  have 
before  appeared  in  print,  they  were  selected 
from  among  several  others  which,  having  had 
a cross  with  a pencil  drawn  oyer  them,  it  was 
supposed  her  maturer  judgment  chose  to  re- 
j<  ct.  On  those  which  are  given  to  the  public 
there  was  no  sucli  mark  of  reprobation  ; and 
it  was,  therefore,  thought,  that  the  editor 
might  exercise  Ins  own  discretion  upon  them.’* 

From  these  poems  we  shall  extract 
three,  written  at  different  periods  of  the 
life  of  the  fair  authoress. 

“TO  MISS  HALL.  1749.* 

“ Thus  sunk  in  fancy’s  melancholy  dream, 
The  muse  her-  lyre  to  strains  of  sorrow 
tun’d, 

The  string  still  vibrates  with  the  mournful 

theme, 

And  starting  mem’ry  dreads  the  painful 
sound. 

At  length  ’tis  past,  the  threat’ning  danger 
o’er. 

No  more  I toss  on  life’s  tempestuous  seas; 
But  idly  sluinb'img  on  the  peaceful  -iiore. 
Enjoy  the  calm  of  unexpected  case. 

Tho’  each  gay  scheme  to  youth  and  fancy 
dear, 

In  one  wild  storm  is  wreck’d,  and  ever  lost. 
No  fond  complaint  shall  call  the  fate  severe 
That  lands  myself  securely  on  the  coast. 

Deep  in  retirement’s  silent  vale  confin’d, 

The  world  in  all  its  tempting  forms  I lose, 
Nor  idly  murmur  at  the  change  assign’d. 
Forgetful  of  the  blessings  it  bestows. 

As  bcav’n  all-wise  determines  each  event. 
May'  its  just  laws  my  ductile  passions  guide; 
Clear  the  dark  brow  of  sullen  discontent, 
And  check  the  restless  insolence  of  pride. 

Unchang'd  my  gay  serenity  of  mind, 

Tho’  ever  fix’d  on  this  exlretncst  shore. 

As  when,  my'  dear  Myrtilla,  unconfin’d. 

With  thee  I wander’d  on  the  banks  of  Stour. 


* This  has  never  before  been  published- 
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Tlio’  now  as  several  lots  our  fate  divide. 
Thro’  varying  life  by  different  roads  we 
tend. 

The  same  directing  Pow’r,  ourcommon  guide, 
Shalt  re- unite  us  at  oar  journey’s  end. 

Till  then,  attentive  to  the  present  hour. 

The  good  it  brings  with  grateful  sense  we’ll 
taste  ;* 

While  virtue  shall  our  future  joy  s secure, 
And  faithful  memory  guard  the  pleasing 
past.”  ' c ' 

“ TO  AIRS.  MONTAGUE,  f 

" No  more,  my  friend,  pursue  a distant 
theme. 

While  nearer  objects  call  reflection  home. 

Farewell  the  vivid  tire,  the  deep-laid  scheme. 
Of  polish'd  Athens,  and  imperial  Rome. 

By  fancy  led  thro'  many  a British  age. 

O'er  w inter’s  melancholy  walks  we’ll  stray, 

When,  once  so  busy  on  this  mortal  stage, 
The  wearied  actors  close  their  short-liv’d 
play. 

O'er  the  pale  sleepers  wave  the  wings  of  night, 
And  solemn  silence  guards  their  long  re- 
pose. 

May  no  rude  clamour,  or  detecting  light. 
Disturb  this  last  retreat  of  human  woes ! 

M ay  never  more  return  that  impious  age. 
When  dire  rebellion  scourg’d  our  guilty 
isle. 

When  civil  discord,  and  fanatic  rage, 

Profan’d  the  shelter  of  the  reverend  pile. ^ 

The  mad  enthusiast  sacks  the  sacred  dome, 
He  rends  the  trophy  from  the  hero’s  bust ; 

Nor  weeping  angels  o’er  the  vestal’s  tomb 
From  insult  shield  the  violated  dust. 

Sepulchral  darkness  felt  a painful  ray, 

And  silence,  waken’d  by  the  trumpet,  fled  ; 

While  wanton  outrage  to  the  frighten’d  dgy 
Unveil’d  the  mould’ring  horrors  of  the  dead. 

Barbarian,  stop  ! those  kindred  atoms  claim 
The  feeling  heart,  the  sympathetic  tear  ; 

Stop  ! and  bethink  thee  of  a brother’s  name, 
Nor  mock  the  weakness  thou  must  quickly 
share. 

Ah,  gracious  God  ! when  erring  man  has  paid 
The  last  sad  forfeit  of  our  guilty  race, 

Thy  goodness  bids  earth’s  parent  bosom  shade 
Our  nature’s  ruin,  and  our  form’s  disgrace. 


* Dona  prtesentis  rape  Iretus  horse. — Hor. 
lib.  iii.  ode  8. 

t To  tins  poem  there  is  no  date;  but, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  work,  it 
must  have  been  written  after  the  year  1773. 

f Many  ,of  the  tombs  in  Winchester  ca- 
thedral were  defaced  by  Cromwell’s  sol- 
diers. 


From  sin,  dark  principle  of  death,  te fin’d. 
This  ransom’d  uusi  shall  one  day  quit  the 
loiub. 

And  rise  fit  partner  to  the  spotless  mind, 
lu  new  born  giury  and  uufaded  bloom. 

While  pensive  wand'ring  o'er  this  equal  scene. 
Where  blended  sleep  the  humble  and  the 
great. 

Let  wisdom  whisper  to  our  souls  how  vain 
The  short  distinctions  of  our  mortal  state. 

From  yon  fair  shrine,  where  letter’d  IVvkeham 
rests 

(Its  gothic  beauties  finish’d  from  his  plan), 
A warning  voice  to  high  and  low  attests 
The  sacred  truth,  that  suxstas  make 

THE  MAN.* 

To  death  is  destin’d  all  we  seek  below. 
Except  what  virtue  fixes  for  her  own  : 
While  the  vain  flourish  of  external  show 
Ends  in  the  blazon'd  hearse  and  sculptur’d 
stone. 

All  wealth  is  poor,  unless  with  gen’rous  skill 
The  lib’ral  hand  its  trusted  gift  impart; 

All  poiv’r  is  weak,  but  that  which  curbs  the 
will  ; 

All  science  vain,  but  that  which  mends  the 
heart. 

Oh  ! blest  with  Cv’ry  talent,  ev’ry  grace, 
Which  native  fire  or  happy  art  supplies. 
How  short  a period,  how  confin’d  a space. 
Must  hound  thy  shiuing  course  below  tite 
skies  ! 

For  wider  glories,  for  immortal  fame, 

W ere  all  those  talents,  all  those  graces 
giv’n  ; 

And  may  thy  life  pursue  that  noblest  aim. 
The  final  plaudit  of  approving  heav’n.” 

The  last  poem  in  the  volume  which  is 
certified  to  be  Mrs.  Carter’st  was  written, 
by  her  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
years ; of  which  the  editor,  in  a note, 
observes, 

“ It  is  supposed  that  there  are  very  few 
instances  of  a pociu  of  so  much  merit  being 
written  at  so  advanced  a time  of  life.  Of 
the  third  stanza,  in  particular,  it  may  he  said, 
that  it  would  not  disgrace  any  poet  of  any  age. 
The  thoughts  are,  I believe,  original  ; and  the 
versification  is  excellent.  Being  the  firm 
persuasion  of  her  heart,  it  is  expressed  con 
a more  ; and  how  appropriate  the  praise  is  to 
those  who  know  the  subject  of  it,  need  not  b» 
pointed  out. 


* William  ofWykeham’s  motto, 
t There  is  also  a poetical  inscription  in 
the  cloisters  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  which 
is  now  ascertained  to  i.ave  been  written  by 
nor. 
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“ TO  VISCOUNTESS  CREMOKNE, 
January  5,  1795. 

**  Tiio’  youth’s  gay  spirit,  lull’d  in  deep 
repose, 

No  ioitger  tunes  the  lyre,  nor  'chants  the 
lay, 

Yet  still  inv  heart  with  warm  affection  glows, 

And  greets  with  transport  this  distinguish’d 
day. 

; Thro’  many  a rolling  year  may  it  return, 

From  ev’ry  cloud  of  dark  disaster  free  ; 
And  still  with  grateful  praise  lie  hail’d  the 
morn 

That  gave  a blessing  to  the  world  and  me  ! 

Frieud  of  my  soul  ! with  fond  delight  each 
hour 

From  earth  to  heav’n  I see  thee  urge  thy 
race ; 

From  ev’ry  virtue  crop  the  fairest  flow’r. 

And  add  to  nature  ev’ry  winning  grace. 

“ Father  of  light  ! from  whose  unvailing 
source 

Descends  each  perfect  gift,  each, guiding 
ray, 

Ob ! lead  her  safe  thro’  life’s  perplexing 
course, 

And  guide  her  safe  to  happiness  and  thee.” 

The  reader  will,  from  these  speci- 
mens, perceive  the  general  character 
of  Mrs.  Carter’s  muse  to  be  as  we  have 
stated;  but  lie  will,  perhaps,  with  us, 
wonder  at  some  of  the  rhythmical  de- 
fects which  are,  in  several  instances  of 
the  first  and  last  stanza  of  the  last,  and 
indeed  in  many  other  of  the  poems  in 
this  volume,  too  apparent,  and  which, 
if  they  did  not  arise  from  inattention, 
shew  that  her  ear  was  not  sufficiently 
attuned  to  the  harmony  of  numbers  to 
merit  the  exuberant,  the  unequivocal 
praise  bestowed  on  her  by  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton, however  exquisite  we  may  deem 
his  lordship’s  judgment,  as  exercised 
upon  those  that  came  under  his  inspec- 
tion. 

The  second  division  of  this  volume 
contains  miscellanies  in  prose,  consisting 
of  letters,  passages,  thoughts,  and  ex- 
tracts, and  including  numbers  XLIV. 
and  C.  of  the  Rambler,  which  were  for- 
merly printed  at  the  end  of  her  volume 
of  poems.  These  pieces  seem  most  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  work  in  which 
they  were  at  first  inserted ; and  we 
have  no  doubt,  when  Dr.  Johnson  la- 
mented the  paucity  of  correspondents  to 
his  Rambler,  but  that  he  sent  many  a 
sigh  after  such  articles  as  those  contri- 
buted by  Mrs.  C.  The  latter  of  these  is 
a piece  of  grave  irony , which,  if  we  blot 
iear-^ardens  from  the  list  of  fashionable 


amusements,  would  suit  the  present 
times  quite  as  well  as  the  age  when  it 
Was  written. 

From  this  entertaining  part  of  the 
work  we  shall  make  a few  extracts; 
though,  like  the  brick  which  the  pedant 
carried  in  bis  pocket,  they  will  scarcely 
be  deemed  a specimen  of  the  building. 

“ David  Hume. 

“ Poor  wretched  David  Hume  ! I hear 
one  of  the  dreadful  legacies  he  has  left  to  the 
world  is  in  favour  of  suicide,  and  the  other 
against  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is 
strange  indeed  that  any  one  who  had  argued 
'himself  out  of  that  belief  should  feel  any 
concern  about  the  immortality  of  a name. 
There  is  soinething'so  groveling  and  base-, 
so  unworthy  of  every  generous  power  of  an 
intelligent  being,  in  the  endeavour  of  level- 
ling  itself  to  the  condition  of  a clod,  that  one 
would  wonder  that  even  pride  could  not  pre- 
vent it — if  any  instance  was  to  be  found 
wherein  pride  ever  effected  any  good  where 
principle  failed. 

“ David  Hume  had  the  popular  character 
of  being  good-natured  : could  any  good- 
natured  man  write  in  commendation  of  sui- 
cide ? Even  upon  his  supposition  of  no  future 
account,  how  is  it  possible  that,  with  the 
least  degree  of  real  benevolence,  lie  should 
not  start  with  horror  at  the  mischiefs  which 
the  admission  of  such  a doctrine  must  intro- 
duce into  -ocietv  ! One  would  think  a mo- 
ment’s reflection  on  the  confusion  and  dis- 
traction of  those  unhappy  families  in  which 
such  a dreadful  accident  has  ever  happened, 
might  have  checked  the  pen  of  any  author 
less  malevolent  than  a demon.” 

* a-  * * * 

“ On  Dr.  Johnson’s  Fear  of  Death. 

1783. 

" I am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Johnson 
is  so  much  better.  At  the  time  of  his  attack, 
probably,  some  Latin  passage  was  in  his  mind, 
which  occasioned  his  pray  er  to  be  clothed  in 
that  language  rather  than  his  own.*  You 


* “This,  however,  by  his  own  letters,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  the  case:  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  a paralytic  attack,  and 
composed  a Latin  distich',  in  order  to  discover 
whether  his  intellects  were  affected,  and  in 
what  degree.  The  experiment  must  have 
been  inconclusive,  for  the  same  failure  of 
genius  which  caused  him  to  make  bad  verses 
would  have  prevented  him  from  discovering 
it.” 

This  seems  to  be  a conclusion  upon  false 
premises:  the  proof  that  the  intellects  of 
Dr.  J.  were  not  affected  lay  in  his  desire  to 
try  them  : had  his  faculties  been  hurt,  such 
a»  idea  would  never  have  entered  his  mind, 
Swilt,  in  his  last  gleam  of  mental  conva- 
lescence, made  as  good  a verse  as  he  ev*rdid 
in  ins  life;  but  it  was  the  effect  of  a sudden 
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4 wonder  that  an  undmibting  believer  and 
a man  of  piety  should  be  afraid  of  death  t’ 
but  it  is  such  characters  who  have  ever  the 
deepest  sense  of  their  own  imperfections  and 
deviations  from  the  rule  of  duty,  of  which 
the  very  best  must  be  con«eious;  and  such  a 
temper  of  mmd  as  is  struck  with  awe  and 
humility  at  tiie  prospect  of  the  last  solemn 
sentence,  appears  much  belter  suited  to  the 
wretched  deliciency  of  the  best  human  per- 
formances, than  the  thoughtless  security  that 
rushes  undisturbed  into  eternity.” 

***** 

“ Lord  FalxiaNd. 

“ Sandleford,  t7d. 

“ I am  exceedingly  delighted  with  Berk- 
shire. The  prospects  are  so  eleeant,  and 
soft,  and  riant,  that  the  view  keeps  one 
in  perpetual  good  humour.  You  will  con- 
clude that  I cannot  have  been  so  long  in 
this  neighbourhood  without  visiting  the  spot 
where 

* Falkland  fell,  (he  virtuous  and  the  just.' 

Yet  surely  very  merciful  w as  that  blow  which 
rescued  a good  man  from  ihp  severe  struggle 
of  conflicting  duties,  and  the  necessity  of 
taking  part  in  a quarrel  where  both  sides  were 
so  fatally  in  l lie  wrong.  There  are  no  monu- 
ments of  the  battle  of  Newbury  but  a mount 
where  the  cannun  is  saidto  have  been  planted, 
arid  a large  oval,  surrounded  by  a trench, 
where  they  buried  the  dead. 

“ One  cannot  help  feeling  particular  jov 
rnd  thankfulness  on  seeing  nothing  but  iuiages 
of  rural  plenty  and  peace'  on  a spot  once  so 
s ully  marked  by  all  tiie  horrors  of  the  most 
horrid  war.* *  Yet  at  the  same  time  to  reflect 
that  this  scene  of  bloodshed  and  fury  was 
transacted  in  the  midst  of  prospects  smiling 
with  every  beautiful,  every  softening  object, 
renders  it  still  more  shocking,  and  increases 
one’s  astonishment  at  the  perverseness  of 
human  guilt,  which  is  thus  perpetually  frus- 
trating every  gracious  intention  of  Provi- 
dence for  universal  happiness.” 

***** 

“ Sir  James  Macdonald. t 

“ I a,m  extremely  sorry  to  read  in  the 
papers,  that  Sir  James  Macdonald  is  dead. 
He  was,  so  far  as  I had  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  his  character,  the  most  extia- 
ordinary  young  man  I ever  knew.  He 
studied  very  hard,  was  a scholar,  and  a 
mathematician ; and  yet  at  twenty  I have 
heard  him  talk  with  a knowledge  of  tile  world 
which  one  could  not  have  expected  to  hear 
but  from  the  experience  of  old  age.  He  had 
great  and  noble  schemes  for  the  civilization 


impulse,  a momentary  impromptu,  which  he 
could  neither  have  designed  nor  judged  of. — 
Editor. 

* Bella — plusquam  civilia. — Luc. 

$ Eldest  brother  to  the  present  Lord  Chief 
JJaron  of  the  Exchequer, 


and  improvement  of  his  own  country,  and 
appeared,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  one  of  those 
superior  spirits  which  seem  formed  to  slie.v 
how  far  the  powers  of  humanity  can  extend. 
Providence  has,  no  doubt  for  wise  and  sood 
ends,  withdrawn  him  from  a world  which  he 
seemed  so  uncommonly  qualified  o mprove 
and  adorn  Poor  La  1>  Margaret  Macdonald 
must  be  in  inexpr - ssible  affliction.” 
***** 

“ On  a Sexton’s  Epitaph.  1781. 

“ My  time  passes  chiefly  in  pa<  king  and 
unpacking;  though  1 travel  with  as  little  en- 
cumbrance as  is  possible  for  any  animal  not 
clothed  with  wool  or  leathers. 

“ In  amusing  mvself  with  reading  the  epi- 
taphs in  Marlborough  church-yard,  [ saw  in- 
scribed on  a fair  tomb-stone,  ‘ Sacred  to 
qualities  that  adorn  a Parish  Sexton.’  My 
first  notion  was  ridicule  ; but  i lutle  sober 
reflection  led  me  to  consider,  that  in  the  hour 
when  the  parade  of  ail  adventitious  finery  is 
stripped  off,  and  nothing  remains  but  naked 
spirit,  the  simple  qualities  of  this  honest 
gfave-dii'gcr.  distinguished  tor  Ins  ‘ punc- 
tuality and  diliaei.oe  in  preserving  the  deco- 
rum of  public  worship,’  will  make  a more 
advantageous  appearance  than  the  celebrated 
exploits  of  an  Alexander  or  a Cm-ar.” 

The  third  division  of  this  volume 
contains  “ Notes  on  the  Bible,  and 
Answers  to  the  Objections  concerning 
the  Christian  Religion.”  “ TheseNotes 
on  the  Bible,”  it  is  said,  in  the  introduc- 
tion, “ were  not  written  by  Mrs.  Carter 
with  any  view  to  publication-.”  and, 
perhaps,  their  publication  might  as  well 
have  been  withheld,  as  we  find  very  few 
that  are  new : but  it  is  also  said,  that 
they  are  mere  coincidences  of  opinion 
with  other  eminent  writers  : at  any  rate, 
the  sense  of  most,  and  the  words  of 
many  of  them,  are  to  he  found  in  oilier 
places. 

The  last  part  of  this  volume  consists 
of  “ Letters  from  Mrs.  Carter  on  the 
same  Subject and,  with  the  fragment 
“ on  Good  Friday;”  “Thoughts  on 
the  Old  Testament and  “A  Morning 
Prayer;”  very  properly  terminate  a 
work,  which,  as  recording  the  friend- 
ships, the  habits,  the  labours,  amuse- 
ments. and  the  progress  of  a life  of 
literature  of  extreme  length  and  of  ex- 
treme piety,  will  be  found  equally  in- 
structive and  entertaining.  The  many 
eminent  and  amiable  characters  that 
are  drawn  forth  ; the  variety  of  anec- 
dotes to  be  found  in  it ; and,  above  all, 
the  excellent  moral  system,  deduced 
from  the  most  dignified  examples,  which 
it  inculcates ; renders  it,  in  our  opi- 
nions, inestimable.  The  learning,  the 
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■virtues,  and  the  talents  of  the  lady 
■whose  memory  it  records,  have,  for 
a long  series  of  years,  been  so  well 
known  to  the  public,  that  upon  this 
subject  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more. 
Yet  when  we  considered  the  force  of 
her  genius,  dedicated,  in  the  only  way 
that  genius  ought  to  be  dedicated,  to 
the  praise  and  nonour  of  her  Creator, 
we  have  felt  it  impossible  to  say  less. 


The  Fall  of  Portugal 5 or,  the  P.oynl 

Exiles.  -/  Tragedy , in  live  r/cts. 

8vo. 

This  is  an  historic  drama  founded  on 
the  invasion  of  Portugal,  and  the  subse- 
quent usurpation  of  its  regal  government 
by  the  French  troops,  to  gratify  the  un- 
bounded ambition  of  a lawless  tyrant. 
It  may  be  classed  with  the  immortal 
Shakspeare’s  historical  tragedies,  com- 
piled from  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  affecting  events  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  England.  Next  to  the  destiny  of 
our  own  country,  that  of  its  ancient  and 
faithful  allies’  cannot  but  be  deeply  in- 
teresting to  every  liberal  minded  British 
subject.  The  decline  or  fall  of  nations 
attached  to  us,  through  successive  ages, 
by  the  bonds  of  amity  and  the  recipro- 
city of  commercial  interests,  must  natu- 
rally excite  sympatheticcommiseralion, 
and  is,  therefore,  a proper  subject  for  an 
epic  poem:  such  is  the  present  compo- 
sition, being  a narrative  of  occurrences 
in  the  late  subversion  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy,  detailed  in  the  pleasing  dra- 
matic form,  adapted  to  representation, 
but  better  suited  for  the  tasteful  and 
judicious  reader  in  his  study,  the  uni- 
form tenor  of  the  plot  being  void  of 
that  complicated  intricacy  which  would 
render  inferior  pieces  more  successful 
on  the.  stage. 

The  story,  however,  is  truly  affecting  5 
the  principal  incidents  are  well  known  to 
have  happened  at  Lisbon,  and  the  ficti- 
tious decorations  which  animate  and 
complete  the  drama  are  neither  unnatu- 
ral nor  improbable,  as  in  some  of  our 
admired  modern  tragedies.  The  princi- 
pal characters  in  the  dramatis  persona ? 
are  real  personages,  though  some  of 
them  assume  feigned  names.  They  con- 
sist of  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  regent  of 
Portugal- The  Archbishop  of  Lisbon — 
The  Archbishop  of  Braga -Junot,  ge- 
neral of  the  French  troops -Alvarez,  a 
Portuguese  courtier — Emanuel,  Admiral 
of  Portugal — Alonzo,  commander  in 


chief  of  the  army — Mountford,  ambas- 
sador of  England— Bel legarde,  ambas- 
sador of  France  - French  conspirators, 

the  tools  of  Beilegarde. The  Princess 

of  Brazil— Elvira,  a young  lady,  related 
to  the  house  of  Braganza,  beloved  by 
Alvarez,  &r. 

The  main  plot  rests  upon  the  alterna- 
tive of  the  departure  of  the  prince,  the 
royal  family,  and  the  courtiers  attached 
to  them,  or  their  remaining  at  Lisbon, 
and  submitting  to  be  dependent  ou  tlie 
fallacious  offers  of  friendship  held  out 
to  them  by  the  French  ambassador  and 
Junot,  on  the  part  of  the  tyrant  Napo- 
leon. Thesecoudary  plot  consists  of  the 
mutual  affection  of  Alvarez  and  Elvira, 
which  is  cancelled  ou  the  part  of  Elvira, 
upon  her  discovering  that  Alvarez  is  a 
traitor  to  his  prince,  and  leagued  with 
the  French  ambassador  to  betray  bis 
country.  Templed  by  the  delusive  pro- 
spect of  being  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal  by  the  French,  he  confides  the 
secret,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  to 
Elvira,  who,  disdaining  to  share  a crown 
obtained  by  treason,  nobly  resolves  to 
prefer  duty  to  love  and  ambition,  and 
rescues  the  prince  from  the  impending 
danger,  by  disclosing  the  foul  conspi- 
racy: however,  she  stipulates  for  the 
life  of  her  lover,  hut  too  late  ; tor  Alva- 
rez being  arrested  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son, swallows  poison  before  she  arrives 
to  announce  his  pardon. 

The  third  act  lias  but  one  continued^ 
scene—-/  Council  Chamber.  The  prince, 
the  Archbishops  of  Lisbon  and  Braga, 
Emanuel,  Alonzo,  Alvarez,  aud  other 
officers  of  state,  debating  the  grand 
question  of  embracing  t ie  proposals  ot 
Napoleon,  or  of  embaiking  lor  the  Bra? 
zils.  Alvarez  alone  urges  every  argu? 
ment  to  persuade  the  prince  to  accept 
the  proffered  friendship  of  Buonaparte : 
the  rest  of  the  counsellors  suspect  biip, 
and  all  advise  the  embarkation. 

With  respect  to  tl;e  poetry,  and  the 
patriotic  design  of  the  author,  to  excite 
the  just  indignation  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  (treat  Britain  against  this  com- 
mon enemy  of  mankind,  wethmU.  there 
cannot  he  a dissentient  voice  through- 
out the  hosts  of  critics ; all  must  agree 
in  approving  the  sentiments  and  the 
versification:  as  a specimen  ot  both, 
we  have  borrowed  the  speech  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Braga  in  council : — 

“ Say,  shall  we  crouch  beneath  the  galling 
yoke  ; 

Lament  Qgr  bpndage,  like  the  captive  squs  - 
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Of  fall'll  Judea,  near  Euphrates,  swell’d 
With  tears,  alien  Zion  was  the  mournful 
theme  ? — 

Your  wisdom  rightly  judge's  ; let  us  fly, 

0 prince  ! and  seek  your  western  realms  of 

pear*- ; 

There  patient  wait  the  gracious  will  of  heaven. 
Ere  long,  I trusi,  our  earth  that  mourns  its 
fate. 

May  burst  again  in  song.  Met’ninks  I see 
The  hand  of  heav’n  stretch’d  lorth  tor  our 
deliv’ry, 

To  rid  the  world  of  the  destroying  spirit. 
Prophetic,  I behold  his  hour  of  late  ; 

1 feel  earth  shake  beneath  the  mighty  fall 
Of  this  colossus  that  bestrides  the  world. 

He,  who  rush’d  forth,  his  breath  a burning 

blast.  1 

That  scorch’d  the  fruits  and  blossoms  of  the 
land  ; 

He,  whose uusatcd  sword,  with  impioussweep, 


Spread  devastation ; he,who3eliend-like  voice 
Howl’d  ’midst  the  horrors  of  a ruin’d  w orld. 
And  hurl’d  defiance  at  th’  Omnipotent, 

Lies  pow’rless;  a mean  piece  of  humble  clay  ; 
The  scorn  of  everv  foot  that  deigns  to  tread 
it. 

A remnant  of  thv  people  shall  he  sav’d. 

More  glorious  to  return  ; the  iron  bonds 
Shall  burst  in  sunder — desolation  cease — 

Our  joyless  city  raise  her  drooping  head, 

And  hymns  of  gladness  fill  our  streets  again.1' 

We  add  four  lines  from  the  linalspeech 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  for  a rea- 
son explained  in  the  note  beueath. 

“ Hope  whispers,*  heav’n  not  . long  permits 
his  crimes ! 

liais’d  from  obscurity,  the  gaudy  bubble. 
Inflated  by  the  breath  of  fools  and  flatterers, 
Mounts  for  a minute’s  space,  and  melts  in 
air  ! T.  M. 
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CIOVENT-OARDEV,  May  21.  — A 
j new  comedy,  called  “ .Match- 
making; or,  ’ Tis  a mi  x?  Childlhat  knou  t 
its  own  Father,”  -was  presented  for  the 
first  time,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Kemble.  We  take  this  to  have  been  a 
translation  from  the  French  ; but,  though 
it  served  the  temporary  purpose  of  a 
benefit,  it  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 

DnuRY-LANE,  Miry  2(5.— The  present 
month  has  been  made  remarkable  in 
theatrical  annals  by  the  departure  irom 
the  stage  of  three  actresses,  of  distin- 
guished merit,  and  in  high  favour  with 
the  public.  Ontliis  evening,  Miss  Pope 
set  the  example  of  retirement,  afler  a 
continuance  of  more  than  fifty  years  in 
the  same  theatre  ;*  but,  as  a Memoir, 
accompanied  by  an  excellent  Portrait, 
of  this  lady,  was  given  in  our  List  vo- 
lume, p.  243,  we  need  do  little  more  in 
this  place  than  notice  her  concluding 
performance.  The  character  in  which 
she  took  her  leave  of  the  stage  was  that 
of  Deborah  Dowlas,  the  temporary  Lady 
Duberly,  of  Mr.  Column's  Heir  at  Lam  ; 
a part  which  she  played  for  the  first 
time,  as  well  as  the  last ; and  that  so 
well,  that  we  quite  forgot  it  was  the 
one,  and  only  wished  it  had  not  been 
the  other.  After  this,  she  came  for- 
ward in  the  dress  of  Audr<y , and  spoke 
a very  few  lines  of  farewell  in  that  cha- 

* We  find  her  name  in  ihe  original  dra- 
matis persons  to  Mr.  Garrick’s  larce  ot  Ldh- 
put,  8vo.  1757. 
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meter;  in  which  she  said,  that  Audrey 
had  parted  from  Toucffttione,  and  was 
now  come  to  part  with  her  other  friends. 
She  then  expressed  her  thanks  for  the 
kindnesswith  which  she  had  always  been 
treated,  and  withdrew  amid  the  loudest 
plaudits.  In  retiring  from  the  public 
scene.  Miss  Pope  has  shown  the  discre- 
tion and  judgment  which  have  always 
governed  her  conduct,  and  has  forcibly 
illustrated  the  observation  of  the  poet, 
that 

“ Wisdom's  triumph  is  v eil  tim'd  retreat, 

As  hard  a science  to  ihe  fair  as  great.”  , l;  Y 

Having  by  her  abilities  and  her  prti- 
•dence  acquired  a competency,  she  doc3 
not  linger  on  the  stage  t.l^the  infirmi- 
ties of  declining  life  excite  compassion 
rather  tbaa  produce  merriment;  but, 
with  health  and  spirits  unimpaired,  re- 
tires into  a domestic  circle  ot  numerous 
friends,  whom  she  has  long  enlivened 
with  her  talents,  and  attached  to  her  by 
her  domestic  virtues. 

The  author  of  ■*  Critical  Essays  on 
the  Performers,”  thus  sums  up  the  cha- 
racter of  Miss  Pope  ; — 

“ In  parts  of  mere  farce,  like  that  of 
stupid  Audrey,  in  As  i ou  Like  it.  Miss 

* These  words,  the  beginning  of  an  ad- 
mired song  composed  by  Dr.  Wolcolt,  alias 
Peter  Pindar,  lor  Madame  Mara,  leu  to  an 
inquiry,  by  a scrutinizing  friend ; which  ended 
m a discovery  that  the  doctor  is  the  author 
of  this  tragedy,  which  makes  ample  amend* 
for  soms  of  his  former  reprehensible  poems. 

3 N 
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Pope  must  yield,  1 think,  to  Mrs. 
Mattocks;  but  in  true  comic  humour, 
and  in  temperate  unaffected  nature,  she 
yields  to  no  actress  on  the  stage;  and  it 
js  a very  considerable  praise  to  her 
judgment,  and  her  general  manners, 
that  in  the  present  rare  gentility  of  the 
stage,  she  is  the  only  natural  performer 
of  file  old  gentlewoman.  With  features 
neither  naturally  good  nor  flexible,  she 
manages  a surprising  variety  of  expres- 
sion ; and*  with  a voice  originally  harsh, 
and  now  enfeebled  by  age,  her  variety 
of  tone  is  still  more  surprising.  None 
of  her  deficiencies,  in  short,  are  ac- 
quired, and  she  contrives  that  they  shall 
injure  none  of  her  excellences.  \*  ith 
perpetual  applause  to  flatter  her,  and  a 
long  favouritism  to  secure  her,  she  has 
no  bad  habits ; and  when  even  the  best 
of  our  actors  are  considered,  it  is  asto- 
nishing how  much  praise  is  contained 
in  that  single  truth.” 

May  SO. — Madame  Storage  made 
her  final  appearance  on  the  stage,  as 
Floreita,  in  the  Cabinet,  being  her 
benefit  night.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  opera,  she  sung  the  following  fare- 
well address,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Colman  : 

think,  think  not  this  a vain  obtrusion. 

And,  oh  ! accept  my  heart’s  effusion  ; 

We  meet  no  more,  dear  friends,  adieu  ! 
Retirement’s  calm  I owe  to  you. 

My  breast  with  gratitude  is  swelling. 
Where'er  I raise  my  rural  dwelling  — 
jqi  cry — .your  bounty  bade  mu  rear  it, 

And  train  the  peaceful  woodbine  near  if. 
Prom  Belgrade’s  Siege  since  I’m  retiring. 

New.  Lilias  will  keep  up  the  firing; 

Adel'a.  cedes  to  other  powers, 

Old  Drury’s  nightly  Haunted  Towers  ; 
Florettu — no  one’s  zeal  was  stronger. 

Is  of  this  Cabinet  no  longer ; 

Henceforth  no  sougs,  while  supper’*  bringing. 
Of  your  first  Margaret  tu's  singing. 

Much  honour’d  friends,  who  deign  to  listen. 
No  studied  tear  I’ve  taught  to  glisten. 

Oh  ! no,  this  moment’s  fond  distress, 

Is  more  than  music  can  express ; 

My  voice  would  not  these  chimes  be  ringing. 
But  that  it  falters  less  in  singing. 

Lov’d  patrons,  on  this  night  we  sever. 
Farewell! — and  bless  you  "all  for  ever  ! 

Although  repeatedly  cheered  by  her 
friends,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
line  she  sunk  under  her  feelings,  and 
was  Carried  off  the  stage,  apparently  in 
a senseless  state. 

DauttY-LANE,  June  1 . A new  tradi- 
tionary piny,  in  three  acts,  from  the 
pen  of  Lumley  St.  George  Sk effing- 
ton,  Esq.  was  produced  for  th*  first 
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time  ; being  for  the  benefit  of  Messrs. 
Russel  and  Gibbon.  It  was  called  “The 
Mysterious  Etude,”  and  was  the  first 
serious  effort,  Sri  the  dramatic  way,  of 
its  author  ; his  former  productions 
being  comedies. 

The  characters  and  fable  are  as 
follow:  „ 

Almarir Mr.  Putnam, 

Oswald Mr.  Raymond, 

Armanski Mt.  H.  Sh.dons, 

Karll  Mr.  Eyre,. 

Miesco Mr.  Du  Camp. 

Siorck  Mr.  Maddocks, 

OrlofF  Mr.  Cooke, 

Bolmaim  Air.  Palmer. 

Iilisena Airs.  II.  SmnoNS-, 

Olfrida Airs.  Marlowe, 

Gerlrudc Airs.  Sparkes, 

Marian AIvs^Bland. 

Scene — Transylvania. 

Time — The  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  first  scene  discloses  Olfrida,  who,  in  a 
dialogue  with  a confidential  officer  that  at- 
tends her  in  a retired  eustle,  develops  the 
plot  which  tier  brother  Oswald  lias  contrived-, 
to  unite  her  with  the  prince  of  Transylvania; 
and  in  this  conversation,  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  supposed  death  of  the 
Bohemian  ambassador,  and  the  seizure  ol  the 
princess  Elisena,  are  detailed — Elisena  is 
then  brought  in  by  Oswald,  and  placed  in 
confinement,  while  he  prepares  for  her 
assassination,  and  for  the  departure  of  himself 
and  sister,  whom  he  has  instructed  lo  per- 
sonify the  princess  of  Bohemia.  Alter  giving 
directions  to  the  assassins,  Oswald  sets  out  to 
meet  his  master — but  the  beauty  and  inno- 
cence of  Elisena  prevail  on  tire  bravnes  to 
forego  their  inhuman  design — and  they  con- 
sent to  take  her  clothes  lo  Oswald  as  evi- 
dence of  her  death,  furnishing  her  with  t lift 
garb  of  a female  peasant,  in  which  she  is 
afterwards  hired  as  a servant  by  the  keeper 
ofan  inn  on  the  road  leading  to  the  capital 
of  Transylvania.  The  second  act  introduces 
the  princess  performing  her  new  duties  in. 
servitude,  where  she  captivates  the  heart  ot 
an  honest  rustic,  who  is  afterwards  parti- 
cularly serviceable  to  her.  The.  prince  shorlly 
afterwards  arrives  at  t lie  same  inn,  accom- 
panied by-  Oswald  and  the  fictitious  princess 
— In  endeavouring  to  avoid  (he  prince, 
Elisena  is  observed,  and  he  is  instantly 
struck  with  her  appearance. — Oswald  and 
the  confidential  officer  are  despatched  by 
the  prince  to  the- capital,  and  Ollrida  is  left 
by  herself  to  support  her  imposture  during 
the  remainder  of  the  journey.  She,  however, 
discovers  the  princess  in  her  disguise  ; and, 
jealous  and  alarmed  at  the  impression  which 
Elisena  makes  on  the  prince  in  a subsequent 
interview,  Olfrida  takes  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  her  threats  to  the  unprotect— 
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ed  princess,  who  is  afraid  to  disclose  herself 
to  the  prince,  and  who,  terrified  and  agitated 
with  her  distressed  situation,  faints  in  the 
arms  of  the  rustic  attendants;  it  having  been 
previously  arranged,  that  she  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  inn,  by  her  faithful  admirer, 
Miesco,  to  the  garden  of  the  Transylvanian 
palace,  where  the-princess  hoped  to  avow  her- 
self in  time  to  pre  ventl  he  consummation  of  the 
conspiracy.  The  third  and  last  act  opens  with 
the  discovery  that  Arm  a.  is  in,  the  Bohemian 
ambassador,  had  been  saved  from  drowning 
by  peasants,  and  had  arrived  at  the  court  of 
Transylvania.  After  making  himself  known 
to  the  officer  in  whom  Oswald  and  Olfrida 
had  reposed  their  confidence  (and  who 
proved  to  be  a person  of  the  Bohemian 
embassy,  that  repented  of  the  treachery  in 
which  he  had  been  unwillingly  engaged), 
he  ascertained  that  the  Princess  Elisena  was 
alive,  and  had  been  seen  at  the  inn  by 
Olfrida,  who,  having  reported  the  circum- 
stance to  Oswald,  persons  were  sent  out  to 
Scour  the  country,  and  seize  her  wherever 
she  might  he  found.  Elisena  had,  however, 
reached  the  garden  of  the  palace,  under  the 
protection  of  the  trusty  Miesco,  to  whom  she 
discovers  herself  in  order  to  be  relieved 
from  his  solicitations  for  marriage  ; and  the 
ambassador  having  contrived  to  send  a letter 
to  the  prince,  entreating-  an  interview  in  the 
garden,  Almaric,  proceeding  to  meet  Arman- 
ski,  encounters  the  fair  Elisena,  who  had 
determined  to  disclose  herself,  and  is  de- 
manding justice,  when  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Olfrida  drives  her  with  terror  from 
the  prince's  presence.  Olfrida,  excusing  her 
absence,  withdraws,  and  gives  instructions  to 
seize  Elisena,  who  is  placed  in  the  charge  of 
the  officer,  who  immediately  communicates 
the  circumstance  to  Armanski.  'The  prince 
and  Armanski  meet  immediately  afterwards  ; 
when  the  latter  denounces  the  conspiracy  of 
Oswald,  and  the  imposture  of  his  sister,  who 
shortly  appears;  and  their  guilt  is  established 
by  a mysterious  manner  of  opening  a medal- 
lion which  had  been  entrusted  to  Armanski, 
and  the  portrait  of  which  testified  the  iden- 
tity of  the  real  Princess  of  Bohemia. 

This  play,  which  is  very  creditable 
to  the  taste  and  talents  of  its  author, 
a gentleman  well  known  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  was  heard  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  crowned  with  frequent  ap- 
plause. The  language  is  easy  and 
natural;  yet,  when  occasion  required, 
it  became  sufficiently  dignified,  without 
degenerating  into  bombast.  The  plot 
is  interesting  in  itself;  and  the  interest 
is  judiciously  made  to  rise  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  piece.  Some  of  the  charac- 
ters are  well  drawn,  and  there  is  a due 
discrimination  observed  throughout. Two 
<jr  three  of  the  incidents  are  admirably 
managed,  and  highly  productive  of 
stage  effect.  A,  scene  between  the  inn- 
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keeper  and  his  wife,  respecting  the 
hiring  of  F.liscna , in  which  goodness  of 
heart,  and  jealousy,  seem ‘contending 
for  the  ascendancy,  is  well  conceived, 
and  manifests  no  inconsiderable  know- 
ledge of  human  nature;  and  the  excel- 
lent acting  of  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mrs. 
Sparks  gave  to  the  picture  a truly 
comic  and  pleasing  effect. 

Mrs.  If.  Siddons’s  performance  was 
chaste  and  impressive.  In  the  scene, 
particularly,  where  she  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  prince,  by  the  elegance 
of  her  language,  and  the  dignity  of  her 
deportment  (so  finely  contrasted  with 
those  of  Olfrida),  she  was  remarkably 
happy  ; as  she  was  also  in  the  scene 
where  she  discovers  her  rank  to  the 
love-stricken  Mitsco. 

Nor  should  we  pass  over  in  silence 
the  striking  merits  of  Mr.  II.  S widens  in, 
this  piece:  his  development  of  the 
plot,  which  is  well  conceived  and  written 
with  spirit,  was  delivered  with  unusual 
force  and  effect,  and  drew  down  an 
involuntary  hurst  of  applause.  Messrs. 
I’utnam,  Raymond,  ana  Decamp  also 
deserve  praise  for  their  strenuous  exer- 
tions ; the  latter  much  excelled  his 
usual  scale  of  ability ; and  the  rest  of 
the  dramatis  yersouce  acquitted  them- 
selves with  zeal  and  success. 

Mrs.  Bland  sung  a charming  Neapo- 
litan air  (selected,  as  wc  understand, 
by  Mr.  Skeffiagton,  and  arranged  by 
Hosselli)  with  sweetness  and  simplicity, 
and  was  unanimously  encored.  The  ’ 
overture  and  the  rest  of  the  music 
is  Mr.  Bishop's. 

The  prologue,  by  the  author,  a clas- 
sical production,  was  spoken  with  great 
animation  and  propriety  by  Mr.  Put- 
nam : and  an  epilogue,  by  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Piozzi  (announcing  a matrimonial 
lottery  scheme),  was  humorously  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Russel. 

Four  distinct  rounds  of  applause  tes- 
tified, in  a very  decided  manner,  the  ge- 
neral approbation  of  the  audience. 

Covent  - garden,  June  7.  — Mrs. 
Mat-jocks  withdrew  from  the  stage, 
after  a theatrical  life  of  pretty  near 
sixty  years  ! The  play  (for  her  benefit) 
was  the  JFonder;  and  Mrs.  Mattock* 
performed  Flora  iu  a manner  which 
added  to  the  regret  that  the  audience 
felt  at  her  intended  secession.  There' 
were  three  first  appearances  ; viz.  Mr. 
Cooke,  in  Don  Felix;  Mr.  Emery,  in 
Git/by;  and  Miss  Smith,  in  f iolante  ; 
by  whom  these  parts  were  Well  sus- 
tained. 
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After  the  play,  Mr.  Cooke,  having 
finished  the  recitation  of  Garrick's  (:de 
to  > hakspeare , conducted  Mrs.  Mat- 
tocks to  the  front  of  the  stage;  when 
she  spoke  a prose  address  in  her  own 
character;-  in  which  she  assured  the 
audience  of  the  gratitude  that  she  felt 
for  favours  continued  to  her  during 
fifty-eight  years  ; and  that  she  now 
retired  to  make  room  for  others  of 
greater  ability,  and  to  preparehersclf  for 
a journey  that  all  mortals  must  take. 
She  then  courtesied  most  gracefully,  and 
■withdrew,  evidently  much  agitated, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Cooke,  who  support- 
ed her  during  the  whole  of  her  address. 
That  she  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
event,  was  plainly  evinced  throughout 
her  whole  speech  by  a faltering  accent, 
which  no  art  of  acting  could  attain  ; and 
the  whole  house  were  prepared  to  feel 
for  her,  as  she  said  with  Letitia  Hardy. 
“ This  is  the  most  awful  moment  of  my 
life.”  Her  modest  reliance  upon  better 
substitutes  for  her.  place  was  received 
with  unanimous  cries  of  “ Impossible, 
Never and  as  she  spoke  her  con- 
cluding “farewell,”  there  was  scarcely 
a dry  eye  in  the  theatre. 

It  is  a lamentable  reflection,  that  the 
histrionic  is  the  only  art  whose  profes- 
sors can  leave  nothing  to  posterity  but 
the  tradition  of  their  excellence.  We 
can  feel  hut  little  respect  for  the  names 
of  performers  that  we  have  never  seen  ; 
and  there  is  no  one,  perhaps,  whose 
employment  it  is  to  afford  mental  enter- 
tainment to  the  public,  that  is  so  much 
talked  of  when  living,  and  so  little  when 
dead,  as  the  actor.  On  the  stage  it  is 
ranch  if  “ a great  man’s  memory  outlive 
his  life  half  a year;”  and  even  those 
lew  individuals  who  make  the  histories 
of  theatres  their  study,  find  it  very 
difficult  to  discover  even  the  line  of  cha- 
racters which  were  acted  by  players  not 
one  hundred  years  deceased.  That  this 
may  not  be  the  case  with  Mrs.  Mat- 
tocks, the  eminent  performer  who  has 
now  taken  leave  of  the  stage,  we  may 
inform  posterity,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
of  the  peculiar  cast  of  those  talents, 
with  which  our  present  readers  are  fully 
acquainted,  and  whose  loss  they  can- 
not too  deeply  lament.  Mrs.  Mattocks, 
then,  excelled  in  the  talkative  lady’s 
maid,  and  the  affected  old  lady.  Her 
best  characters  of  the  former  cast  were, 
her  Intriguing  Chambermaid,  her  Betty 
Jt'ini , her  Muslin,  her  Lucetta,  and  the 
part  ,u  which  she  took  leave  of  us,  Flora , 


in  the  Wonder  ; and  of  the  latter,  her 
Miss  Luc.retia  Maclab,  and  her  Widow 
Warren.  When  representing  a servant, 
there  was  a certain  pert  curiosity  in  her 
look,  and  obtrusive  officiousness  in  her 
action,  that  completely  convicted  her  of 
the  true  presumption  of  trie  lady’s  maid  ; 
and,  in  point  of  gossip,  her  words 
seemed  rather  to  fly  than  to  fall  from 
her  lips.  But  in  her  soliloquies,  Mrs. 
Mattocks  could  muster  up  a very  rumi- 
nating frown,  and  could  deal  out  her 
thoughts,  so  as  to  express  little  more 
than  a word,  for  instance,  to  a stitch  of 
her  knotting,  which  she  very  naturally 
used  to  take  up,  during  her  soliloquy 
in  the  tl'ay  to  Keep  Him.  In  the 
mistress,  she  was  quite  as  humorous, 
if  the  little  caricature  with  which  her 
parts  of  this  kind  were  coloured  pre- 
vented her  from  being  equally  natural ; 
and  we  may  justly  doubt  whether  the 
Widow  Warren,  and  (now-  Miss  Pope 
too  has  left  the  stage)  Miss  Mactub, 
will  ever  boast  so  rightful  an  owner  as 
Mrs.  Mattocks. 

Of  this  lady  also  we  have  recently 
presented  our  readers  with  a Portrait 
and  a Memoir  (Vol.  LT I - p.  251).  It  is 
due,  however,  to  her  character  to  ob- 
serve, that  at  no- period  did  she  ever 
“ scant”  her  duty  from  motives  of 
caprice  or  private  pique,  but  was  always 
ready,  attentive,  and  respectful ; and 
the  lovers  of  genuine  histrionic  merit 
w ill  still  think  that  her  theatrical  career 
terminated  too  soon.  We  sincerely  w ish 
that  she  may  long  continue  in  private 
life  to  enliven  and  enjoy  society. 

We  understand,  that  Mrs.  Mattocks 
might  have  long  since  retired,  but 
for  the  failure  of  theatrical  schemes 
of  great  extent  at  Birmingham  and 
other  places,  in  which  Mr.  Mattocks 
had  embarked  ; and  to  (lie  liquidation 
of  w hich,  we  find,  his  widow  had  since 
his  death  devoted  a very  considerable 
portion  of  her  income, 

June  S.— A Mr.  King  made  his dehlit, 
with  considerable  success,  as  Lick, 
in  The  Apprentice,  for  Miss  Norton’s 
benefit. 

June  9. — The  Hoad  to  Ruin  was 
performed,  for  the'benefit  of  the  Misses 
Adams  ; the  elder  of  whom  made  her 
first  appearance  in  a dramatic  Character, 
as  Sophia  Free/ov: . ller  performance 
evinced  the  possession  of  a good  taste, 
and  considerable  talents  for  this  depart- 
ment of  thej  theatrical  art.  £be  played 
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W1th  much  ease,  and  with  a natural 
simplicity  which  rendered  the  part  very 
interesting.  In  the  entertainments  of 
dancing  which  followed,  the  four  sisters 
exerted  themselves greatly.and  displayed 
much  grace  aud  agility. 

H^txarket,  June  15.— Mr.  Column 
opened  his  elegant  summer  theatre  this 
evening,  for  the  season.  The  entertain- 
ments were,  Mr.  Lewis’s  play  ot  The 
Castle  Spectre,  .with  the  interlude  of 
Sylvester  JJaggertiood,  aud  the  farce  of 
The  Lying  h'alet.  Mr.  Young  played 
Osmond  with  judgment,  and  displayed 
the  horrors  of  a guilty  mind  with  great 
effect.  In  the  scene  where  he  is  awakened 
bv  his  dream,  his  excellence  drew  forth 
unbounded  applause. 

Mrs.  Bellamv,  wife  of  Mr.  B.  of 
Covent-garden  theatre,  came  forward, 
for  the  first  time  at  this  house,  in  the 
part  of  Angelo.  File  was  received  with 
the  most  cheering  plaudits,  but,  till  her 
second  scene,  was  not  in  full  possession 
of  ber  powers.  Mrs.  Bellamy  is  middle- 
sized,  her  figure  very  good,  her  action 
graceful,  and  her  air  commanding.  In 
the  scenes  with  Osmond  she  displayed 
great  energy,  and  a just  conceptfon  of 
her  part.  She  was  also  very  happy  in 
the  description  of  her  vows  to  Percy. 
I!er  appearance  is  prepossessing,  and 
received  every  advantage  from  an  ele- 
gant and  becoming  dress.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  Mrs.  B~.  will  be  a favourite 
with  the  public  * —Mrs.  Davenport,  rn 
Alice,  and  Mr.  Liston,  iu  Mothy,  per- 
formed with  their  usual  excellence. 

Tire  proprietors  jiavc  selected  an  at- 
tractive company  ; among  whom,  be- 
sides the  before-mentioned,  are  Mr. 
Fawcett,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Mrs. 
Liston,  and  Mrs.  St.  Leger. 

Druhv-laxe,  June  17. — The  season 
closed  with  The  Belle's  Stratagem,  and 
other  entertainments.  Mrs.  Jordan  vvas 
to  have  played  Let i tin  Hardy  ; but  be- 
ing indisposed.  Miss  Kay  performed  the 
part.  The  house  was  exceedingly  crowd- 
ed. At  the  end  of  the  play,  Mr.  VV  rough- 
ton  came  forward  and  addressed  the  au- 
dience. He  said,  lie  was  deputed  by  the 
proprietors,  on  this  iast  nigiit  of  the 
performances,  to  return  their  thanks  for 


* This  lady,  we  believe,  was  formerly  Miss 
Grist  ; the  original  Edward,  in  Ecr.nr  One 
has  his  Fault,  and  Sophia',  in  The  l^ad  to 
Ruin. 


the  encouragement  which  had  been  af- 
forded to  the  labours  of  the  theatre 
during  the  season  which  was  now  ex- 
pired! They  had  also  directed  him  to 
state,  that  the  period  which  mightelapse 
before  the  rc-i+pening  of  the  theatre 
should  be  employed  in  preparing  such 
✓pieces,  in  all  the  various  departments 
of  the  drama,  as  seemed  to  the  proprie- 
tors worthy  of  public  approbation.  In 
the  name  of  the  performers,  one  and  ail, 
Mr.  Wroughton  begged  leave  to  express 
the  gratitude  they  felt  for  the  iudul- 
gences  they  had  received.  To  exert 
their  best  talents  for  the  gratification  of 
the  public,  would  always  be  their  high- 
est ambition. 


AN  ADDRESS, 

HViffm  for  Mrs.  Mattocks,  cn  her  leaving 
the  Stage,  in  the  hone  she  would,  have  been 
able  to  speak  it  at  her  Benejit,  June  7, 

iaob. 

BY  JOSEPn  MOSEK,  ESI}. 

Thiio’  v aried  nature's  circulating  space 
Revolving  time  steals  on  with  rapid  pace. 
Leading  his  party-colonr’d  train  ot  hours. 

His  offspring  in  succession  quick  devours. 
The  progress  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
Flows  in  a stream,  like  wave  impelling  wave  ; 
While  hope  and  pleasure,  disappointment, 
strife. 

Display  the  elements  of  human  life  ; 

And  shew  ihatbeings,  from  their  youth  to  age. 
But  “ fret  and  strut  their  hours  upon  the 
stage,” 

'Till,  when  their  toilsome  anxious  course  is 
o’er. 

The  curtain  drops,  and  they  are  seen  no  more. 
The  awful  moment’s  come  that  I’ve  sup- 
pos’d ; 

The  curtain’s  dropp’d  : my  mimic  life  is  clos’J. 
To  these  my  long  lov’d  scenes  I bid  adieu, 
And  turrrmy  thoughts  to  gratitude  and  you. 

Yet,  ere  I part  from  this  my  fav’rite  spot, 
Let  me  contemplate  ray  distinguish'd  lot ; 
Reflect,  that  thro’  a long,  long  course  of 
years, 

I’ve  oft  beguil’d  you  of  your  smiles  or  tears ; 
From  race  to  race  the  gen’rons  current  run. 
As  kind  indulgence  spread  trom  sire  to  son. 
When  trembling  juliet  rais’d  your  mothers 
sighs, 

And  pifv’s  incense  dew’d  their  briUianteyes; 
Or  when,  divested  of  my  tragic  pomp, 

They  luiii’d  with  joy  the  abigail  or  romp; 

Or  greeted  with  applause  my  youthful  lays, 
As  Nysa,  or  Mandane,  sought  their  praise  ; 
Nay,  still  with  pride  how  does  my  bosom 
swell, 

To  think  bow  oft  you’ve  honour’d  Lady  Bell  I 
Yet  tho’  strong  feelings  do  my  heart  in- 
spire, 

Those  ladings  also  warn  me  to  refire  ; 
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And,  turning  over  life’s  more  serious  page, 
Remember,  all  my  friends  have  left  the  stage. 

Let  me  then  once  more  cast  my  ey  es  around , 
Once  more  contemplate  this  enchanted 
ground : 


Tis  done.!  Receive  my  ling’ring last  adieu  !. 
Warm  is  wiy  lu  art  with  gratitude  to  you  : 

To  you,  my  patrons!  whose  indulgent  pow’f 
Cheers  my  last  accents  at  tins  awful  hour. 


POETRY. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  MR.  PITT’S 
BIRTH  DAY,  MAY  28. 

AT  the  great  convnertioration  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
birth-day,  at  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall, 
the  chairman  fthe  Duke  of  Beaufort)  re- 
quested Mr.  FitzGerald  to  recite  “ The 
independent  Tribute  to  tiie  Memory  of  Mr. 
Pitt,”  written  soon  after  his  death.  The 
lines  produced  so  impressive  and  powerful 
an  effect  upon  that  immense  assembly,  and 
the  call  to  hear  them  again  was  so  universal, 
that  Mr.  Fitz-Geraid  was  obliged  to  repeat 
them  a second  time.  The  following  is  a cor- 
rect copj-,  with  additional  lines  : — 

AN  INDEPENDENT  TRIBUTE 

TO  TIIE  MEMORY  OF  THE 

RIGHT  no: Y.  WILLIAM  PITT. 

Written  by  Wi l l i a m Thomas  FitzGerald, 
Esq. 

Scap.ce  had  the  tear  that  dew’d  our  Nel- 
son’s hearse 

Call’d  lorti;  the  tribute  of  each  patriot  verse, 
A, V hen  Pitt  in  manhood’s  prime  resign’d  his 
breath. 

And  join’d  the  hero  of  his  choice,  in  death. 
Long  had  he  stood  the  Ateas  of  the  state, 
By  men  who  lov’d  him  not — acknowledg’d 
great ! 

Contending  parties,  charm’d,  attentive  hung 
On  Tueey’s  periods  flowing  from  his  longue ; 
His  matchless  eloquence  all  bosoms  fir'd. 
Which  those  who  most  oppos’d  him  most  ad- 
mir’d ! 

His  upright  breast  pursu’d  no  selfish  end, 

At  once  the  monarch’s  and  the  people's  friend  ! 
And  when  he  trusted  to  himself  alone, 

He  seldom  err’d — his  faults  were  not  his  own. 
Thro’  many  a civil  storm  lie  firmly  stood. 

The  obiect  of  his  life  his  country’s  good  ! 
And,  ’till  his  plans  by  Austria’s  late  were 
.cross'd. 

The  liberties  of  Europe  were  not  lost — 
Amidst  the  wreck  he  left  this  island  free. 
Safe  in  her  strength,  and  sov’reign  of  the  sea  : 
Ai)d  if  his  spirit  be  allow’d  to  know 
The  mortal  struggles  of  this  world  below, 
Pitt  will  for  England  feel  a guard ianrs  care, 
And  all  her  sorrows,  all  her  triumphs  share  ; 
For. ere  to  death  Ins  parting  sigh  was  given, 
The  patriot  cried,  •*  On,  bliss  my  coun- 
try, Heaven  ! 

Tho’  plac’d  where  strong  temptations  might 
allure, 

The  minister  of  England  still  was 

FO(J«. 


Do  justice,  Britons,  to  his  spotless  mind, 

Who  govern’d  kingdoms  leftno  wealth 

BEHIND ! 

ON  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  LAST 
NEW  BA  HON  OF  THE  COURT  OF 
EXCHEQUER. 

Er  quo  vis  ligno* * §  non  Jit  Mercurius  ! 

X'1/’ELL  skill’d  in  art  of. special  pleading. 
In  crown  law,  and  in  statute  reading. 
His  merits  no  man  ever,  doubted. 

And  bad  sham-pleas  he  always  scouted. 
Sometimes,  by  dint  ol  sur-rebutter. 

He'd  throw  young  “ Absque"  t in  a gutter  ! 
For  most  o’  lh’  benches  had  form’d  judges, £ 
Whilst  at  the  bar  himself  still  drudges, 

’Till  (circuit  colleague,  now)  Lord  Eldon 
I bought  it  high  time  he  should  be.  well  done. 
And  of  his  sovereign’s  pleasure  bouuinj 
Appointed  him  vnus  baron um  :|| 

Ana  no  a Stii  George, in  quoifeand  ermine,1 
Sits  with  Ins  bretluen,  to  determine 
On  writs  of  right  and  writs  of  error. 

To  many  a sad  law-wight  a terror : 

Is  amply  paid  for. his  past  labours, 

And  keeps  the  peace  among  his  neighbours. 

W.  P. 


The  Enigma  in  our  last,  bv  the  late  Edmund 
Lech  mere,  Esq.  answered  by  Catharine 
Bayley. 

Addressed  to  the  River  Von,  near  Aberdeen. 

ELIGHTFU  L Don  /thy  murm’ring  stream. 
As  tlirq’  thy  beauteous  bridge**  it  pours, 
Hasxseldom  been  the  poet’s  theme; 

For  few  have  rov’d  iliy  dingled  shores. 

Meand’ring  sweetly  on  thy  way,* 

Prolific  as  the  teeming  sea, 

Upon  th  u native  berl  of  clay 

Ten  thousand  wantons  worship  thee; 


* The  baron’s  name  is  Wood. 

+ Absque — a name  familiar  with  traverse 
pleaders. 

$ Ttie  late  lord  chancellor,  the  present  lord 
chief  justice  of  England,  and  some  puisne 
judges,  had  been  Ins  pupils. 

§ The  king  uses  the  words  “ good  plea- 
sure” in  all  gratuitous  appointments. 

||  Unus  baronum  doniini  regis  de  Scaccario , 
<$'c- 

A judge’s  robes,  c>  c. 

**■  The  work  of  Inigo  Jones 
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Fluvbus  in  autumn  wooes  thee  long. 

Then  bears  thee  to  a sof  ter  bed — - 
"When  Boreas,  resolute  as  strong, 

Pursues  thee  round  the  mountain’s  head  — 
Thus,  from  a cloud,  thou  turn’st  to  snow, 
And,  from  tliv  lover's  chilling  sigh. 
Impatient  seeh’st  thy  home  below, 

Ere  Phoebus  bore  thee  to  the  sky— 

On  feathery  wings  to  earth  she  flies, 

The  chiid  of  Boreas,  spotless  snow  ; 

And  Phoebus,  ’neath  the  burning  eyes 
She  melts — the  lot  of  all  below — 


To  water  once  again  she  turns. 

Each  wanton's  joy — her  mother’s  pride, 
Brings  forth  her  mother — fills  her  urns. 

And  swells  the  ocean’s  briny  tide. 

***  We  have  received  several  other  Answers, 
and  most  of  them  correct ; bat  we  have  not 
room  to  insert  them. 


ODE  FOR  HIS  M U ESTV’S  BIRTH -D  AY, 

1808. 


BY  HENRY  JAMES  I’VE,  l.SO 

TV'  OT  with  more  joy,  when, 
round, 


p.  r, 

gathering 


Dark  mists  the  face  of  licav’n  deform  ; 
When  howls  the  wiun  with  hollow  sound. 
Preluding  to  the  rising  storm  ; 

We  thro’  the  severing  clouds  descry 
Of  cheering  light  a golden  gleam. 

And  hail  awhile  the  ch  aring  sky. 

And  leel  awhile  the  genial  beam  ; 


Than  now,  when,  spreading  wide  an  1 far. 
Roars  the  tremendous  peal  of  war. 

We  bless  of  peace  and  joy  the  rav, 

Tiial  gilds  the  happy  hours  ol  George's  na- 
tal day. 

From  regions  wrapp'd  in  endless  snow. 
Eternal  winter’s  drear  domain. 

To  where  Sol’s  fervid  axles  glow 
Incessant  o’er  the  arid  plain, 

The  muses  look  with  anxious  eye 
To  see  the  clouds  of  discord  fly. 

That  the  loud  clarion’s  warlike  sound. 
Which  awes  a trembling  world, mav  cease,. 
And  all  their  tuneful  choir  around 

May  strike  the  lyre  to  notes  of  peace. 
The  scenes  of  horror  and  of  death  be  o’er. 
And  fell  ambition  grasp  her  iron  rod  no  more. 

Vain  are  their  hopes,  their  tows  are  vain; 
War  still  protracts  his  bloody  reign: 

And  when  these  halcyon  hours  are  past 
Thai  hill  awhile  the  stormy  blast. 

The  muse  again,  in  martial  lavs, 

Must  led  her  voice  the  song  of  battle  raise  ; 
Must  shew  that  all  tilt  joys  that  smile 
< )ii  Britain’s  heav’n-pr'otected  isle. 

Call  on  her  sons  with  ten  fold  might 
To  stem  the  thfcat’ning  waves  of  light. 
Wlieliu  in  the  ensanguin’d  tide  the.r  coun- 
try’s foes. 

And  guard  with  giant  arm  the  blessings 
heav’n  bestows. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  TO  III  TFT  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


(l  onunuea  jrt 

HOUSE  0 

APRIL  28. 

LORD  Hawkesbury  laid  on  the  table  cer- 
tain returns,  moved  for  by  Lord  Sid- 
moulli,  relative  to  the  detention  oi  Danish 
.merchant  ships. 

Lord  Sid  mouth  stated,  that  there  were  still 
wanting  additional  documents,  which  were 
necessary  to  be  produced,  and  lor  which  he 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty. — Agreed 

to. 

29.  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  looking  over  the 
returns  which  had  been  made  yesterday, 
found  that  two  of  the  orders  had  been  en- 
tirely overlooked.  He  now  moved  that  re- 
turns be  made  to  them  forthwith.  Ordered. 
His  lordship  then  postponed  fixing  the  day 
for  making  his  motion  till  the  papers  should 
be  on  the  table. 

Mar.  2.  Lord  Ellenborough  brought  in  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  persons  detained  in  prison 
under  executions  for  sums  notextending  20). 
exclusive  of  costs ; according  to  which,  the 
debtor  is  to  be  entitled  to  his  release,  at  the 
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expiration  of  twelve  calendar  months  Truro 
the  period  of  Ins  first  confinement,  on  iipj.h- 
cation  to  ai-iv  of  the  superior  courts  in  West- 
miiisier-luilh  his  'effects  stil1  remaining  liable. 
This  his  lordship  stilted  to  he  merely  an  ex- 
perimental measure. — Read  a tiisl  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

3.  Earl  Moira  presented  a petition  from 
the  debtors  in  tbe  gaol  olsLeicester,  praying 
relief. 

Lord  Beauchamp  presented  a petition  from 
the  mayor  and  coi  porution  of  Worcester, 
against  all  reversionary  sinecure  places  and 
pension;  — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

4.  Counsel  was  heard  in  the  Roxburgh 
estate  appeal  cause. 

5.  Lord  Grenville,  oji  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Earl  Grey,  postponed  his  motion  on 
the  catholic  petition  till  the  27th  iust.  ior 
which  day  the  Lords  were  ordered  to  bs 
summoned. 

Lord  Greriville,  as  a reason  for  not  bring- 
ing forward  a motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
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Orders  in  Council,  stated  the  prevalence  of  a A pretty  long  discussion  took  place  on  the 
report,  that  in  consequence  of  the  probability  preamble  and  one  or  two  of  the  clauses  of 
of  the  re-establishment  of  a good  under-  the  bill. 

standing  with  the  United  States  of  Am-rica,  G.  The  Scotch  Judicature  hill  went  through 
government  had  it  in  contemplation  to  take  a a committee,  and  the  report  was  ordered  to  bo 
step  which  would  render  any  such  motion  received  on  Saturday,  and  to  be  printed. 
unTmcessary.  Lord  Lauderdale  gave  notice  that  he 

Lord  Hawkesbury  rose  merely  to  prevent  would,  in  the  course  of  the  sessions,  move 
his  silence  being  construed  into  an  absent  to  for  a digest  of  the  different  proceedings 
the  truth  of  what  had  just  fallen  from  the  of  the  court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  relative 
noble  lord. — Here  the  matter  dropped.  to  acts  of  sederunt. 

The  Scotch  Judicature  bill  was  committed. 


HOUSE  OF 

Apnti.  12. 

■JYf  R-  GRATTAN  presented  a petition  from 
the  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  similar  to  that  presented  by  Lord 
Grenvillein  the  House  of  Lords— He  stated, 
that  there  were  a great  number  of  names 
attached  to  thtf  petition  which  were  not  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  parties  themselves  ; but 
he  wished  it  to  be  received  only  as  the  peti- 
tion of  those  who  had  actually  subscribed  it. 

A long  discussion  ensued  on  the  point  of 
form  ; and  at  length  Air.  Grattan  stated,  that 
he  would  rather  take  on  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  withdrawing  the  petition,  than  ex- 
pose the  House  to  the  odium  which  must  re- 
si  Jt  from  the  rejection  of  it.  He  should  send 
hack  the  petition  to  Ireland,  to  have  it  regu- 
larly signed,  and  should  present  il  again  on 
the  16th  of  May. 

DEFINCE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Lord  Castlereagh  brought  forward  a mea- 
sure foradding  to  the  interna!  defence  ot  the 
country.  ILs  object  was,  to  have  a regular 
subsidiary  force,  amounting  to  six  times  the 
number  of  the  militia,  as  proposed  by  Air. 
Yorke  some  years  ago.  On  this  principle  it 
would  appear,  from  the  last  returns,  of  tbe 
Volunteers,  that  there  was  now  a deficiency 
of  about  30,000  men.  But  there  were  be- 
sides deficiencies  of  particular  counties,  which 
would  render  the  whole  number  necessary  to 
be  called  out  about  60,000.  This  he  proposed 
should  form  a local  militia,  and  should  be  bal- 
loted for,  in  their  different  counties,  in  pro- 
portion to  tbe  deficiency  of  volunteers  in 
each,  from  among  persons  between  tbe  ages 
or  18  and  35.  Persons  might  be  allow  ed  to 
volunteer  into  this  lorce  ; but  no  substitutes 
should  be  allowed,  nor  any  exemptions  made 
but  ut  a very  liighjine.  To  render  this  force 
as  similar  as  possible  to  the  existing  militia, 
the  officers  should  possess  the  same  requisites 
as  to  property,  except  in  one  instance,  that 
whoever  had  held  the  rank  of  field  officer  in 
the  army,  might  hold  the  same  rank  here, 
without  regard  to  any  such  qualification. 
Volunteer  corps  might,  if  they  chose,  transfer 
themselves,  with  tbe  approbation  of  his  ma- 
jesty, into  this  local  militia.  The  period  of 
service  during  the  yrear  to  be  28  days, 
exclusive  of  the  days  for  assembling,  march- 
ing, &e.  for  which  pay  to  be  allowed.  The 
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expense  would  not  exceed  that  of  the  present 
volunteer  establishment.  It  would  not  be  sc 
great  as  that  of  Air.  Windham’s  Training  bill, 
and  would  not  exceed  41.  a man  for  the  year. 
A regimental  force  of  400,000  men  would 
thus  he  kept  up,  ready  at  all  times  to  act 
with  the  regular  army  and  tbe  militia— a 
force  which,  he  submitted,  was  amply  suffi- 
cient for  any  emergency,  amounting  as  it 
would  do  in  time  of  war  to  650,000,  and  even 
in  time  of  peace  to  600,000  men,  besides  tbe 
trained  population  of  the  country. 

Air.  Yoike  approved  of  the  substance  of 
tbs’  proposition. 

Air.  Windham  begged  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  to  put  two  questions  to  themselves 
— 1st,  What  necessity  there  w as  for  the  pro- 
posed measure? — 2d,  Whether  it  might  liot 
be  traced  to  the  motive  of  wishing  to  bring 
back  the  old  system  of  having  soldiers  for 
life  ? — Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of  tiic  noble 
lord,  that  the  whole  of  our  force,  of  every  de- 
scription, for  the  defence  of  the  country,  will 
be  as  follows  : — 

Regular  army  for  home  defence...  .200,000 
Militia. . .British. . . .330,000 

Irish 70,000 100,000 

Local  militia 60,000 


Alaking  a regimented  force  for  home 
defence,  independent  of  the  volun- 
teers, of 660,000 

Volunteers 290,000 


Total  force 950,000 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for  making  more  effec- 
tual provision  far  stipendiary  curates,  and  for 
their  residence  on  their  cures. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  was  agreed  to. 

13.  Colonel  Stanley  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a bill  for  regulating  tire  settlements 
ot  tbe  poor. 

The  Vauxhall  Bridge  bill  was  read  a second 
time. 

Lord  Binning  presented  tbe  report  of  the 
Sugar  committee.  After  some  observations 
from  diffluent  taetujjcrs,  it  \vas  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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The  Stipendiary  Curates  bill  was  read  a 
first  and  second  time,  committed,  and  ordered 
to  be  reported  on  the  28th  April. 

Mr.  Biddulph  proposed  resolutions  tor 
gelling  the  crown  lauds,  and  transferring  the 
property  arising  therefrom  to  the  hereditary 
revenue  of  the  crown.  This  was  not  acceded 
to.  and,  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the 
crown,  of  course  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  supply  was 
brought  up,  and,  after  some  observations, 
agreed  to. 

Further  evidence  was  adduced  in  support 
of  the  Orders  in  Council. 

14.  The  Speaker  and  the  House  went  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  heard  the  royal 
assent  given  to  the  bills  mentioned  in  the 
commission. 

Mr.  Graham  presented  a petition  from  the 
Soutli  London  Water  Works  Company  against 
the  Yauxhall  Bridge  b ll. 

Mr.  Esteourt  moved  for  returns  of  the 
effective  strength  of  the  militia,  on  the  1st 
July,  1807,  and  1st  April,  1808,  with  the 
number  who  volunteered  info  the  arms,  and 
the  numbers  wanted,  on  1st  April,  1803,  to 
complete  each  regiment. — Ordered. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  se'nnight. 

26.  Mr.  Jekyll  presented  a petition  from 
the  prisoners  confined  lor  debt  in  the  King  s 
Bench,  praying  relict. — Ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Grant  presented  a petition  from  the 
East  India  Company,  stating  certain  embar- 
rassments under  winch  they  at  present  la- 
boured, and  prayinga  loan  from  the  country, 
.to  the  amount  oL  1,200,0001. — On  the  ques- 
tion for  referring  the  pctirion  to  the  committee 
now  sitting  on  East  India  affairs,  a pretty 
long  conversation  ensued,  Mr.  Grant  and 
others  maintaining  that  there  were  lands 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  repay  any  such 
loan;  while,  on  the  otliedhand,  Mr.  Oreevy 
and  others  doubted  that  tact,  and  conceived 
that  any  advance  to  the  Company,  in  the 
present  state  oi  their  affairs,  must  he  esteem- 
ed a gift,  and  not  a loan.  The  question,  how- 
ever, was  at  length  agreed  to. 

27.  Mr.  Alderman  Coombe  brought  in  a 
bill  to  render  child-stealing  an  indictable 
offence.  Read  a first  lime,  to  be  read  a 
second  time  on  Monday,  and  to  he  printed. 

Leave  was  obtained  to  bring  in  a bill  to 
provide  for  the  burial  of  drowned  lium.au 
bodies,  cast  on  shore  on  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  shipwreck  or  other- 
wise. 

In  a committee  of  supply,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, the  Irish  estimates  tor  the  year  were 
voted. 

In  a committee  of  ways  and  means,  the 
suip  of  2,253,1111.  as  a'  surplus  arising'  in 
consequence  of  funding  exchequer  bills  tor 
the  service  of  the  year  1307  outstanding, 
was  granted  to  his  Majesty  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1800. 

• The  clothing  of  the  militia,  adjutants, 
Europ.  Mag.  Vol.  LIII.  June,  1808. 


subalterns,  &c.  for  Great  Britain,  was,  as 
usual,  voted  out  of  the  land  tax  ; and  for 
Ireland  out  of  the  Irish  consolidated  fund. 

29.  Mr.  Tremayne  brought  in  a bill  to 
provide  for  the  burial  of  dead  bodies  cast  on 
shore  on  the  coast  of  England,  to  be  read  a 
second  time  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Long  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a bill 
to  accelerate  the  auditing  ot  the  accounts  of 
the  paymaster-general  of  the  forces. 

In  a committee  of  supply,  a long  debate 
took  place  on  the  question  for  granting 9,2501. 
for  the  support  of  250  students  of  the  Roman 
catholic  persuasion  at  Maynooth  ; Sir  J. 
Newport  having  moved  to  extend  it  to 
13,0001.  as  had  been  done  by  the  late  mi- 
nistry. On  a division,  the  numbers  were— 

For  the  larger  grant,  58  ; for  the  lesser,  93. 

In  a committee  ot  ways  and  means,  Mr. 
Foster  proposed  a more  gradual  assessment 
of  the  fire- hearths. 

I»Ir.  Lethbridge  proposed  a duty  of  51.  5s. 
on  double  barrelled  guns,  which  was  op- 
posed ; and  on  a division  the  numbers  were— — 

For  the  motion,  17  ; against  it.  56. 

May  2.  Sir  S.  R-milly  took  his  seat  for 
Wareham. 

Mr.  Alderman  Shaw  presented  a petition 
from  the  prisoners  confined  for  debt  in  Lud- 
gate  gaol,  praying  relief  by  an  Insolvent  Act. 

P Mr!  Robarts  presented  a petition  from  the 
city  of  Worcester  in  favour  of  the  Reversion 

bill.  . . 

Mr.  Huskisson  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  better  collection  ot  the  duties  on 
malt,  and  the  preventing  of  frauds  on  the  re- 
venue in  the  manufacture  thereol. 

The  Local  Militia  bill  was  read  a second 
time,  after  a pretty  long  discussion.  Lord 
C.istlercagh  having  previously  stated  his  in- 
tention to  move  certain  amendments  in  the 
committee.  First,  to  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  those  who  had  already  served  in 
the  militia,  ot  paid  the  penalty  on  account  of 
non-service,  tsecond,  1 hat  volunteers  might 
transfer'  their  services  into  the  local  militia, 
and  that  their  officers  might  accompany  them 
without  possessing  the  requisite  qualification. 
Third,  That  a local  imhtia-man  transferring 
his  residence  into  a different  county  or  place, 
might  transler  his  military  service  also. 
Fourth,  That  the  family  of  a local  militia- 
man during  his  absence  on  duty  should  be 
entitled  to  the  same  allowances  as  the  family 
of  a general  mihtia-ruan  ; to  be  advanced  by 
the  officers  of  the  parish  in  the  mean  time, 
and  afterwards  refunded  by  the  receiver- 
genrral  of  the  district ; and,  by  another  pro- 
vision, his  majesty  was  to  be  enabled  to 
place  those  corps,  when  out  on  duty  for  the 
stat'  d periods,  under  the  direction  ot  officers 
of  the  line. 

4.  Mr.  Alderman  Shaw  presented  a peti- 
tion from  the  butchers  of  London  and  West- 
minster, asjainst  the  bill  now  pending,  Tor 
preventing  the  damaging  of  raw  hides  and 
skins. 
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The  Lard  Advocate  of  Scotland  moved, 
that  the  House  do  go  into  a committee,  to 
consider  of  the  propriety  of  malting  provision 
for  such  of  thej  edges  in  the  courts-  of  Session 
and  Justiciary,  and  barons  of  Exchequer  in 
Scotland,  as,  b.v  reason  of  superannuation, 
infirmity,  or  otherwise,  might  retire  from  the 
Scotch  bench. 

Mr.  J.  Abercrombie  objected  to  the  com- 
prehending of  the  barons-  of  Exchequer  in 
any  sucli  grant.  They  were  not  to  he  re- 
garded as  judges,  but  as  holders  of  sinecure 
places. — After  a pretty  long  discussion  on 
this  point,  the  House  divided — For  the 
speaker's  leaving  the  chair,  68 ; against  it, 
25. 

Having  gone  into,  the  committee  on  the 
question  for  granting  three-fourths  of  their 
usual  salary  to  judges,  on  their  retiring  from 
the  bench,  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
fund  from  which  judges’  salaries,  and  other 
expenses  connected-will)  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Scotland,  were  defrayed  ; 

Mr.  Bankes  objected  to  the  fund  ; and 
contended,  that,  if  proper  to  be  granted, 
the  allowances  in  question  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  pension  list,  which  in  Scotland 
had  increased  eight-fold  during  the  present 
reign. — On  this,. another  long  discussion  took 
place,,  but  the  motion  was  carried. 

In  a committee  on  the  Local  Militia  bill, 
it  was  split  into  two — one  for  England,  and  a 
separate  bill  for  Scotland. 

In  a committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the 
jums  of  three  millions  and  of  1,500,0001. 
were  ordered  to  be  raised  by  exchequer 
bills,  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

5.  Mr.  L.  Foster  was  declared  duly  elected 
for  the  university  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  Sheridan  presented  a petition  from 
Sir.  St.  J.  Mason,  a barrister  of-  Ireland, 
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TUESDAY,  ATRIT.  12- 

HPIIIS  Gazette  contains  two  despatches 
from  Major-gen.  Sherbrooke,  command- 
ing his  majesty’s  troops  in  Sicily,  to  Viscount 
Castlereagli.  The  first,  dated  Messina,  the 
8th  February,  states  the  surrender  of  Reggio 
to  the  French  on  the  3d,  and  tiiat  four 
Sicilian  gun-boats  had  fallen  into  the  enemy’s 
possession  ; and  also  confirms  the  loss  of  the 
Delight  sloop  of  war;  which,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  the  gun-boats,  got  ou  shore  on 
the  Calabrian  coast  on  the  30th  of  January, 
and  it  being  found  impossible  get  her  off,  she. 
was  burnt.  On  this  occasion,  Captain  Hand- 
field,  with  several  of  his  ship’s  company-,  were 
killed,  and  Captain  Seccombe,  of  the  Glatton, 
who  was  on  board  the  Delight,  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  and  died  on  the  3d  of 
February. 

The  second  despatch  is  dated  the  £3d 
February,  and  encloses  the  following  report 


stating,  that  he  had  been  confined  for  nearly 
three  years,  had  been  badly  treated  while  in* 
confinement,  and  at  length,  on  the  charges 
against  him  being  found'  to  he  utterly 
groundless,  been  discharged,  with  the  total 
ruin  of  his  property,  and  great  injury  tn  his 
health.  The  petition,  therefore,  prayed  re- 
lief. 

After  some  conversation,  it  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Kiddul'ph  opposed  the  going  into  a 
committee  on  the  Assessed  Taxes  bill.  A 
division  took  place;  when  the  motion  for 
going  into  the  committee  was  carried — 50 
against  21.  The  measure  afterwards  passed 
through  a committee. 

On  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  supply,  as  to  the  grant  to  Maynooth  Col- 
lege, a very  long  and  animated  debate,  full 
of  asperity  and  personalities,  took  place  ; 
Sir  J.  Newport,  Colonel  Mathew,  Lords  H. 
Petty,  Milton,  and  Pbrchester,  Messrs.  C.  W. 
Wynne,  Laing,  Herbert,  Ponsonby,  Grattan, 
Barham,  W.  Smith,  and  Tierney',  contending 
that  1 .'3,0001.  should  he  the  sum  granted’; 
and  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  Messrs.  Perceval,  Wil- 
berforce,  Stephen,  and  Dr.  Dnigenan  arguing 
for  the  smaller  sum  of  9,250!.  The  two  last- 
gentlemen  went  the  length  of  thinking  that 
no  grant  whatever  ought  to  have  been  made. 
On  a division,  the  numbers  were — For  the 
larger  grant,  82  ; lor  the  smaller  sum,  106  ; 
majority,  24. 

6.  The  Scotch  Judges’  Salary  bill  was 
brought  in  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  and1  read 
a first  time- 

The  bill  for  preventing  child-stealing  went 
through  a committee. 

Bills 'for  raising  three  millions  and  one 
million  and  a half  by  issues  of  exchequer 
hills,  were  brought  in,  and  read  a first  time. 
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from  Lieutenant-colonel  Robinson,  the  com- 
mandant of  Scylla  Castle,  statiugthe  evacua- 
tion of  that  place.  General  S.  adds  his  high- 
est approbation  of  the  conduct  of  that  officer, 
and-  the  officers  and  men  serving  under  him 
in  the  castle,  and  of  the  naval  ollicers  and 
seamen  under  Captain  Otway,  employed  to 
bring  away  the  garrison. 

sir,  Messirui,  February.  13, 1808'. 

In  obedience  to  your  orders,  I have  the 
honour  to  report  the  particulars  of  what 
occured  since  the  first  appearance  of  the 
enemy  before  Scylla. 

After  being  invested  by  General  Regnier’s 
army  during  seven  weeks,  and  battered  for 
six  days  by  fourteen  pieces  ot  heavy  ord- 
nance, the  little  castle  of  Scydla  has  falleni 
into  his  hands : hut  I have  the  heartfelt 
satisfactioti  to  add,  that  not  one  of  the  gallant 
garrison  placed  under  myr  otdersTiaa  become 
his  prisoner. 
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Iti  the  latter  end  of  December,  the  arrival 
of  troops  and  ordnance  stores  at  Seuiinara 
left  me  no  loom  to  doubt  the  enemy’s  inten- 
tion of  besieging  Scylla,  and  parties  of  the 
peasantry  were  accordingly  sent  out  to  render 
the  passes  of  Solano  impracticable,  and  to 
create  obstacles  to  bis  advance,  by  cuts 
across  the  various  paths  which  lead  Ironi  the 
heights  of  Milia  down  to  Scylla.  This  work, 
as  well  as  the  levelling  of  fences,  Ac.  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  and  effectually,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Nicholas,  assistant 
quartermaster-general;  when,  upon  the 
31st  of  December,  the  advanced  workmen, 
and  the  out-posts  of  the  masse,  were  driven 
iu  by  three  Trench  battalions,  and  a detach- 
ment of  cavalry  under  General  Millet, 
which  look  post  upon  the  heights  above  us  ; 
and  on  the  following  day  Regnicr  brought  u.p 
two  more  battalions,  and  spreading  his  out- 
posts to  Favezzina,  Bagnara,  &e.  completed 
the  investment  of  the  town.  At  this  time  the 
garrison  of  the  castle  consisted  ot  about  £0t) 
British,  and  from  400  to  500  masse  occupied 
the  town. 

T.he  enemy’s  troops  were  now  incessantly 
employed  in  forming  the  roads  necessary  lor 
bringing  his  heavy  ordnance  from  Seimnara, 
while  we  laboured  to  render  thg  approach  to 
Scylla  difficult,  and  harassed  the  French  by 
constant  attacks  on  their  outposts  with  parties 
of  the  masse,  and  occasionally  with  boats. 
In  some  of  these  partial  actions  the  enemy 
suffered  -severely  ; particularly  in  a night 
attack  at  Bagnara,  where  the  voltigeurs  of 
the  23d  light  infantry  were  cut  to  pieces. 

Owing  to  these  checks,  the  French  were 
retarded  until  the  6tli  of  February,  when  they 
descended  the  heights  in  force,  and  came 
witlun  a distant  range  of  our  guns  ; anil  from 
this  day  they  honoured  our  little  castle  Willi 
all  the  detailed  precautions  of  a regular 
siege, in  covering  their  approaches  aud  commu- 
nications. The  skirmishes  between  the  enemy 
and  the  masse  became  very  serious:  the 
latter  displayed  great  gallantry  ; and,  enjoy- 
ing the  support  of  the  castle  guns,  obl.gtd 
tlie  French  to  purchase  their  advance  with 
heavy  loss  ; hut,  on  the  9tli,  were  obliged  to 
yield'  to  .the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  win* 
assailed  the  town  on  all  tides ; our  guns, 
however,  covered  their  retreat;  and  I had 
tlie  satisfaction  of  sending  off  these  brave 
peasants  to  Messina,  without  leaving  a man 
i t the  enemy’s  hands 

Tlie  force  u Inch-  General  Begnior  had 
brought  to  besiege  Scylla,  consisted  of  a 
body  of  cavalry,  the  2Jd  light  infantry,  ;he 
1st,  (iffd,  and  lUlst,  of  tlie  line,  in  all  about 
GOOO  men  ; with-  five  twenty-four  pounders, 
five  etgiiteeus,  and  four  mortars,  besides 
field-pieces. 

On  the'morning  of  the  11th,  he  opened  his 
batteries,  directing  his  efforts  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  upper-works,  and  the  d-s- 


tliis  fire,  he  laboured  to -establish  two  breach- 
ing batteries,  at  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
distance.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  14th, 
that  our  parapet,  and  guns  were  rendered 
totally  useless;  nor  till  then  did  the  slaugh- 
ter abate,  to  which  their  parties  employed  on 
the  breaching  batteries  were  exposed  from 
our  grape  and  shells. 

From  this  time  our  defence  was  confined 
to  musketry,  as  our  guns  lay  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  the  parapet,  and  the  close  fire 
from  five  twenty -tour  pounders  became  in- 
cessant. In  the  mean  time  we.  discovered 
him  attempting  to  mine  llte  right  bastion, 
upon  which  he  continued  at  work  lor  three 
nights,  hut  I apprehend  without  the  expected 
success. 

In  the  night  of  the  15th,  the  French 
pushed  round  the  foot  ot  the  rock,  with  the 
intentioo  of  destroying  the  sea  staircase,  but 
we  happily  discovered  them,  and  heat  them 
off,  with  tlie  slaughter  to  which  their  despe- 
rate situation  exposed  them. 

The  lire  from  the  breaching  batteries  haff 
been  variously  directed  till  the  evening  of 
tlie  Kith,  when  they  bent  their  undivided 
fury  against  the  left  bastion  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  the  breach  would  probably  have 
been  practicable  by  ihe  following  evening. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I re- 
ceived your 'orders  to -evacuate  the  castle, 
and  have  the  great  satisfaction  ot  reporting, 
that  we  accomplished  this  yesterday  morn- 
iug,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  and  without 
leaving  an  individual  behind.  The  approach 
of  the  boats  from  Faro  gave  the  French  full 
intimation  of  our  design  ; hut  the  tempestuous 
state  of  the  weather  obliged  us  to  seize  the 
short  opportunity  of  an  hour’s  lull.  Every 
battery  poured  its  utmost  fire  upon  the  castle, 
and  subsequently  upon  ihe  boats  ; while  in- 
fantry, with  field-pieces,  tried  the  breach  on 
either  side.  » 

The  garrison  was  drawn  off  in  succession, 
and  the  embarkation  effected  with  the  great- 
est order,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  fire 
O-  grape,  shells,  Ac.  Oar  loss  in  the  operation 
was  small  ; and  belorc  we  were  a musnet  simt 
distant,  the  French  were  in  the  fort. 

The  masterly  arrangement  of  the  transport 
boats  and  men  ot  war  launches  on  this  oc- 
casion does  high  honour  loCaplain  frollope, 
of  his  majesty’s  slitp  Klcctra,  who  personally 
superintended  this  service;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  and  men  under  linn  was  marked 
with  all  the  coolness  and  dexterity  of  British 
seamen.  I regret  to  add,  that  one  of  them 
was  killed  in  the  operation,  and  ten  wounded, 
some  of  them  dangerously.  The  uniform 
good  conduc^of  the  garrison  which  I have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  command,  demands 
my  warmest  gratitude  ; and  their  intrepid  spi- 
rit during  the  siege  is  hardly  more  commend- 
able than  the  zeal  with  which  they  went 
through  the  heavy  fatigues  that  preceded 
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The  detachment  of  the  royal  artillery  was 
highly  conspicuous  ; the  excellence  ot  t heir 
guon'er v 'was  proved  by  the  severe  losses 
•which  me  enemy  has  sustained  ; and,  I can- 
not tao  stronglyjjexpress  niv  sense  ot  the  skill 
and  indefatigable  zeal  which  Lieutenant 
Dunn  has  displayed  throughout  the  siege. 

1 feel  highly  indebted  to  the  exertions  of 
Captains  Crnikshanks  of  the  G2d,  Jordan  of 
the  27th,  and  Pringle  of  the  21st,  as  well  as 
to  tlie  officers  and  men  under  them. 

From  Lieutenant  Dickons,  of  the  engineers, 
I received  every  assistance  ; and  my  adjutant, 
lieutenant  IIa'dfie-!d,  of  the  35th,  has  been 
throughout  iudefatigably  zealous. 

I carmot  conclude,  sir,  without  expressing 
mV  particular  thanks  to  Captain  Nicholas, 
assistant  quartermaster  general,  whose  abi- 
lities and  activity  rendered  him  eminently 
useful  ; and  I have  the  satisfaction  of  reflect- 
ing, that  the  support  I have  received  from  all 
ranks  has  enabled  me  to  sell  Scylla  dear  ; and 
that  General  Rcgnier  has  obtained  possession 
of  this  little  heap  of  ruins  with  the  loss  of  se- 
veral hundreds  of  his  best  troops. 

A return  of  our  killed  and  wounded  is  an- 
nexed: we  have  lost  some  gallant  men,  but, 


considering  the  weight  of  the  enemy’s  fire-, 
the  number  is  by  no  means  great. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

G.  D.  Robertson,  Lieut.  Col.  Com- 
mandant, Scylla  Castle. 

To  Major-general  Sherbrooke,  commanding 
his  British  'Majesty's  Troops  in  Sicily. 
Return  of  the  Killed  and  Wounded  of  the  De- 
tachments forming  the  British  Garrison  of  the 
Castle  of  Sci/llu,  in  Calabria,  from  the  4th  to 
the  17 th  of  February,  1808  ; viz. 

Royal  Artillery — 3 gunners, lulled  ; l bom- 
bardier, 8 gunners,  wounded. 

27th  Reg.  1st  halt. — 3 rank  and  fie, 
killed  ; 14  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

58th  Reg. — 3 rank  and  file,  lulled  ; G rank 
and  file,  wounded. 

G2d  Reg.— 2 rank  and  file,  killed  ; 2 rank 
and  file,  wounded. 

Total — 3 gunners,  8 rank  and  file,  killed  ; 
1 bombardier,  8 gunners,  22  rank  and  file,' 
wounded.  J.  Campbell, 

Messina,  Feb.  20  1803.  Brig  Gen. Adj. Gen. 

[By  this  Gazette,  we  learn  also,  that  his 
majesiy’s  ship  Medusa,  Captain  the  lion.  D. 
P.  BmiveruT  captured,  on  the  4th  instant, 
L’Actil,  a lugger  privateer, ol  Dieppe,  14guns.J 
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MADRID,  MAY  20. 

rrtJIE  kin",  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  their 
royal  bignesses  the  infants  Don  Carlos 
and  Don  Antonio  have  abdicated  the  crown 
and  their  right  thereto,  as  appears  by  the 
following  documents,  viz. 

“ I have  thought  proper  to  give  my  be- 
lbve.d  subjects  this  last  proof  of  my  paternal 
love.  Their  liappiness.tfaiiquillity,  prosperity, 
and  preservation,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
dominions  that  D. vine  Providence  had  placed 
under  my  sway,  have  been  the  sole  objects  ot 
my  constant  care  during  my  reign.  Every 
step  and  measure  that  have  been  adopted 
since  my  exaltation  to  the  throne  of  my 
august  ancestors  have  been  directed  to  those 
just  purposes,  and  could  not  be  directed  to 
any  other  This  day,  in  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  in  which  I am  placed,  my 
conscience,  my  honour,  and  the  good  name  I 
ought  to  leave  to  posterity,  imperiously 
require  of  me  that  the.  Tast  act  ot  my  sove- 
reignty should  be  solely  pointed  to  that  end; 
viz.  to  the  tranquillity,  prosperity,  security, 
and  integrity  of  the  monarchy  whose  throne 
I quit,  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  my  sub- 
jects of  both  hemispheres.  Therefore,  by 
a treaty,  signed  arid  ratified,  I have  ceded  to 
my  ally  and  dear  friend,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  all  my  right  to  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
having  stipulated  lltajt  tin!  crown  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies  is  always  to  be  independent  and 
entire,  as  it  was  under  my  rule,  and  likewise 
that  our  holy  religion  is  not  only  to  be  the 


predominant  one  in  Spain,  but  the  only  one 
to  be  observed  in  all  the  dominions  of  the 
monarchy.  Of  all  which  you  will  take  due 
notice,  and  communicate  it  to  ail  the  councils 
and  tribunals  of  the  kingdom,  chiefs  of  pro- 
vinces, civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
to  all  the  justices  of  districts,  in  order  that 
this  last  act  of  my  sovereignty  may  be  noto- 
rious to  all  and  e\  erv  one  in  my  dominions  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies;  and  you  are  all  toconcui 
and  assist  in  carrying  into  ef'e-dt  the  disposi- 
tion:! of  my  dear  friend  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, as  they  are  directed  to  preserve  the 
peace,  friendship,  and  union  between  France 
and  Spain,  avoiding  disorder  and  popular 
commotions,  the  effects  of  which  can  Only  be 
havoc  and  destruction  of  families,  and  the 
ruin  of  all. 

“ Given  in  Bayonne,  in  the  imperial 
palace  of  the  government,  the  otli  May, 
1808. 

I,  THE  KING. 

“ To  the  Governor,  ad  interim,  of  my  Coun- 
cil of  Castile. 

•*  Don  Fernando,  Prince  of  Asturias, 
and  the  infants  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio, 
grateful  for  the  love  and  constant  fidelity 
that  all  Spaniards  have  manifested  toward 
them,  with  the  most  pqigngnt  grief  see  them 
in  the  present  day  plunged  into  the  greatest 
confusion,  and  threatened  with  the  most  dire- 
ful calamities  resulting  therefrom;  and  know- 
ing that  it  arises,  in  the  major  part  of  them,' 
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from  the  ignorance  they  are  in  of  the  causes 
of  the  conduct  their  royal  highnesses  have 
hitherto  observed,  and  of  the  plan  now 
chalked  out  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  their 
country,  they  can  do  no  less  than  endeavour 
to  undeceive  them,  in  order  that  its  execu- 
tion may  suffer  no  impediment  ; and  at  the 
same  time  to  testify  to  them  the  sincere 
affection  they  profess  for  them. 

“ They  cannot  consequently  avoid  mani- 
festing to  them,  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  prince,  by  the  abdication  of  the 
Ting  his  father,  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, man</  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and 
all  tile  frontier  garrisons  being  occupied 
by  a great  number  ot  French  trooDs,  and 
ltiore  than  60,000  men  of  the  same  nation, 
situated  m the  metropolis  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  many  other  data  that  no  other  per- 
son could  possess  ; all  conspired  to  persuade 
them,  that  being  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
quicksands,  they  had  no  other  remedy  but  to 
choose  among  many  evils,  the  one  that  would 
be  the  least  productive  of  calamity — as  such 
they  fixed  upon  a journey  to  Bayonne. 

“ On  their  royal  highnesses’  arrival  at 
Bayonne,  the  prince,  then  king,  unexpectedly 
found  that  the  king  his  father  had  protested 
against  his  abdication,  pretending  it  had  not 
been  voluntary.  Nor  having  accepted  the 
crown  but  in  the  good  faith  th.it  the  abdica- 
tion was  voluntary,  he  bad  scarcely  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  the  protest,  when, 
through  filial  respect,  he  restored  the  crown; 
and  shortly  after,  the  king  his  father  renoun- 
ced it  in  ins  name,  and  in  that  of  all  the 
dynasty,  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  in  order  that,  looking  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  he  should  elect  the  person  and 
dynasty  who  are  to  occupy  it  hereafter. 

“ In  this  stale  of  things,  their  royal  high- 
nesses, considering  the  situation  they  are 
in,  the  critical  circumstances'  of  Spain,  in 
which  ail  the  efforts  ot  its  inhabitants  in 
favour  of  their  rights,  will  not  only  be  useless, 
hut  mournful,  as  they  would  only  cause 
rivers  of  blood  to  flow,  and  cause  the  loss  at 
least  of  a great  part  of  the  provinces,  and  ot' 
all  the  ultramarine  possessions;  and  reflect- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  that  it  would  be  a 
most  efficacious  remedy  against  so  many 
evils,  for  each  of  their  royal  highnesses  to 
adhere  by  himself  separately  to  the  cession 
of  their  rights  to  the  throne,  already  made 
by  the  king  their  father;  reflecting  also,  that 
the  said  Emperor  of  the  French  binds  him- 
self in  this  case  to  preserve  the  absolute  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  of  all  ultramarine  possessions, 
without  reserving  to  himself,  or  dismember- 
ing the  least  part  of  its  dominions;  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  catholic  religion,  pro- 
perty', laws,  and  usages,  which  he  secures  for 
the  future,  and  on  a sound  basis;  also  the 
power  and  prosperity'  of  the  Spanish  nation  ; 
jheir  royal  highnesses  believe  they  give  the 
greatest  proof. of  their  generosity,  love,  and 


gratitude  for  the  affection  they  have  expe- 
rienced in  sacrificing,  as  much  as  is  urtheir 
pow  er,  their  personal  interest  lor  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  adhering  as  they  have  done, 
by  a particular  agreement  to  the  cession  of 
their  rights  to  the  throne,  absolving  all 
Spaniards  from  their  duty  in  this  respect,  and 
exhorting  them  to  look  to  the  interest  of  their 
country,  remaining  tranquil,  apd  expecting 
their  happiness  from  the  suae  disposition  ana 
power  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  ly 
shewing  their  readiness  to  conform  thereto, 
they  will  give  their  prince  and  the  two 
infants  the  greatest  testimony  of  their  loyalty, 
as  their  royal  highnesses  give  them  of  their 
fatherly  love  and  affection,  by  giving  up  a 1 
their  rights,  and  forgetting  their  own  interes  s 
to  make  them  happy,  which  is  the  sole  object 
of  their  wishes. 

“ Bourdeaux,  10 th  May,  1808." 

“ I,  THE  PRINCE. 

“ CARLOS. 

“ ANTONIO. 

Maddid,  May  30. — Tins  day  the  council 
of  Castile  held  an  extraordinary  assembly,  in 
pursuance  of  a command  from  his  Royal 
Highness  rhe  Grand  Duke  ot  Berg,  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  kingdom  ; in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  a decree  and  a 
proclamation  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  King  of  Italy,  and  protector  if 
the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Imperial  decree  was  to  the  following 
effect ; — 

“ Napolf.om,  Emperor  of  (fie  French,  King 
of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederacy  of  the 
Rhine,  &cc. 

“ File  king  and  the  princes  of  the  home 
of  Spain  having  ceded  their  rights  to  the 
crown,  as  is  known  by  their  treaties  of  the 
bill  and  lOihofjVIay,  and  by  their  procla- 
mations published  by  the  junta  and  the,’ 
council  ot  Castile,  we  have  decreed,  and  do 
decree,  ordered  and  do  order  as  follows  : — 

“ Arl.  I.  The  assembly  of  the  notables, 
which  Inis  already  been  convened  by  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  shall  he 
held  on  the  15th  of  June,  at  Bayonne.  The 
deputies  shall  be  charged  will)  the  senti- 
ments, desires,  and  complaints  of  those  they 
represent ; and  also  with  full  power  to  fix  t!  e 
basis  of  the  new  government  lor  the  king- 
dom. 

“ II.  Our  cousin,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  shall  continue  to  fulfil  the  functions  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 

“ lil.The  ministers,  the  council  of  state,  li  e 
council  of  Castile,  and  all  civil,  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  military  authorities,  are,  as  far  as  i& 
requisite,  confirmed.  Justice  shall  be  admi- 
nistered under  the  same  forms,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  usual. 

“ IV.  The  council  of  Castile  is  charged 
vvith  the  publication  of  this  decree,  and  will) 
the  aftixiiig  it  on  all  places  where  it  may  be 
necessary,  that  no  one  may  preteini  igno- 
rance of  the  same. 
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41  Given  in  our  imperial  and  royal  palace 
at  Bayonne,  tlie  2.5th  of  May,  1808. 

(Signed)  " AfAPOLEON.” 

I\lAcniD,Ju)te3. — This  day  was  published, 
iv  the  name  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
France,  &c.  a proclamation  to  the  Spanish 
■tuition.  The  following  is  a translation  of  the 
zyore  important  passages  : — 

•'  Spaniards'!  After  along  lingering  dis- 
ease, your  nation  sunk  into  decay,  I have 
sgen  your  sufferings;  I will  relieve  ihem. 
Your  greatness  makes  a part  of  mine. 

“ Your  princes  have  ceded  to  me  all  their 
rights  to  the  Spanish  crown.  I will  not  reign 
over  your  provinces,  but  will  acquire  an 
eternal  right  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
your  posterity. 

“ Your  monarchy  is  old  ; it  must  be  reno- 
vated, that  fou  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a 
renovation  which  shall  not  be  purchased  by 
civil  war  or  desolation. 

“ Spaniards  1 I have  convened  a general 
assembly  of  the  deputies  of  your  provinces 
and  towns,  that  1 may  know  your  desires  and 
wants. 

“ I shall  lay  down  my  rights,  and  place 
your  illustrious  crown  upon  the  head  of  one 
who  resembles  me;  securing  you  a constitu- 
tion which  will  unite  the  salutary  power  of 
the  sovereign  with  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
the  Spanish  nation.  It  is  my  will,  that  my 
memory  shall  be  blessed  by  your  latest  pos- 
terity, and  that  they  shall  say — ‘ He  was  the 
restorer  of  our  country/ 

“ Given  at  Bayonne,  25ih  May,  1808.” 

By  virtue  of  a mandate  of  his  Imperial 
and  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  dated  the  22d  instant,  the  existing 
commission  of  consolidation  of  the  royal 
Vales  is  abolished  The  commission  is  in 
future  to  be  composed  of  the  president  of 
government,  of  the  supreme  council  of  Cas- 
tile, two  ministers  of  the  same  council,  a 
minister  of  the  council  ol  the  Indies,  and  of 
the  council  of  the  Factory,  and  a secretary. 
The  functions  entrusted  to  this  commission 
are,  to  secularize  and  sell,  as  far  as  is  requi- 
site, the  church  lands,  and  to  despatch  all 
other  pressing  business. 

The  late  King  of  Spain,  bis  wife,  and  mi- 
nister, have  been  sent  to  Fontainbleau, 


where  the  diversion  of  hunting'  Fas  beets 
prepared  for  the  deposed  sovereign.  The 
Prince  of  Asturias  and  Dun  Carlos  have  like- 
wise arrived  at  Valency,  their  place  of  desti- 
nation for  the  present,  as  ordered  by  Buona- 
parte. 

{We  stop  the  [tress  to  announce  the  formal 
accession  or  Joseph  Buonaparte  to 
THE  TIER  ON  E OF  SPAIN.] 

Of  late,  we  rejoice  to  find,  the  ride  of 
affairs  has  turned  in  favour  of  the  Swedes  in 
Finland.  The  Russians  have  been  driven 
from  the  posts  they  lirstvoectipied,  and  vic- 
tory lias  every  where  attended  the  Swedes. 
Of  the  several  advantages  gained,  one  in  par- 
ticular is  of  a singular  nature.  Jt  occurred 
on  the  island  of  Aland,  where  a body  of 
Russians  had  landed,  and  became  very  un- 
welcome guests.  Iu  this  state  of  tilings,  a 
brave  clergyman  of  the  island,  having  con- 
certed a plan  with  the  farmers,  dashed  on 
their  foes:  and  in  the  conflict  many  of  the 
Russians  tied,  but  liie  Russian  commander, 
and  several  of  his  men,  took  shelter  in  a barn, 
where,  after  same  parley,  they  surrendered, 
and  were  taken  over  to  Gressleham  in  boats. 

Such  is  the  state  of  degradation  to  which 
the  King  of  Prussia  has  been  reduced  by 
Buonaparte,  that  he  lias  been  obliged  pulir 
licly  to  vindicate  bis  conduct,  in  consequence 
of  a charge,  preferred  against  him  m the 
Hamburgh  paper,  of  having  suffered  a vessel 
to  enter  one  of  his  [torts,  Slaving  oil  board 
articles  of  British  colonial  produce.  Ilis  large 
army  has  dwindled  to  5,0.00  men. 

Tuscans  has  formally  been  united  to 
France;  and  it  is  declared,  that  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  myst  form 
part  of  the  French  territory'. 

The  Papai.  Dominion  is  pronounced  at 
an  end.  The  reason  which  Buonaparte  gives 
in  his  decree  for  deposing  the  Pope,  and 
annexing  the  whole  uf  the  ecclesiastical  states 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  is,  that  his  holiness 
“ has  constantly  refused  to  declare  war 
against  the  English. ’*  And  “ die  gilt  of  the 
lauds  winch  compose  the  ecclesiastical  states 
was  made  by  our  illustrious  predecessor 
Chari.emagne  for  the  benefit  of  Christen- 
dom, but  not  for  the  succour  of  the  enemies 
of  our  holy  religion.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


MAY  24. 

\ COURT  of  aldermen  was  held  at  Gutld- 
hall;  when  the  lord  mayor  laid  before 
them  two  letters  he  had  received  from  T. 
Rovvcroft  and  R.  Lea,  Esqrs.  resigning  their 
office  of  Aldermen  lor  the  wards  of  Wal- 
brook  and  Coleman-street : which  were  read, 
their  resignations  accepted,  and  his  lordship 
requested  to  issue  precepts  tor  wardmotes  to 
be  held  for  the  election  of  other  gentlemen 
in  their  room. 


28.  The  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day  ^ 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort  m the  chair:  it  is  sup- 
posed that  about  900  persons  sat  down  to 
dinner.  Air.  Quin  recited  an  ode,  and 
Air.  Fitzgerald  likewise  a poetical  effusion 
[see  page  4C2j  on  the  merits  of  the  departed 
statesman.  Aiming  the  company  present 
were  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  Swedish 
ambassador.  On  the  health  of  the  last  being 
drank,  Air,  Canning  rose,  and,  in  tin;  name  of 
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the  ambassador,  thanked  the  company.  It 
was  highly  flattering  to  him,  that  his  sove- 
reign had  the  good  wishes  of  a people  so  dis- 
tinguished for  their  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  their  own. 

28.  John  Atkins,  Esq.  of  Austin  Friars, 
was  elected  alderman  lor  W'albrook  ward 
without  opposition. 

30.  Sir  R.  Phillips  declined  the  poll  for 
tlit  vacant  alderman’s  gown,  for  Coleman- 
street  ward,  in  the  room  of  R.  Lea,  E*,q. 
resigned:  the  numbess  at  the  close  were — 
for  William  l’lomer,  Esq.  80 — Sir  R.  Phil- 
lips, 55. 

3t.  Sir  T.  Hardy  (Lord  Nelson’s  captain) 
attended^  the  chamberlain’s  office,  Guild- 
hall, where  lie  was  presented  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  and  an  elegant  sword  voted 
to  him  by  the  corporation  of  London. 

Bullock,  the  bankrupt  whose  case  was 
reported  the  other  day  by  the  recorder,  and 
who  was  then  re.-jated,  has  received  his  ma- 
jesty’s pardon,  upon  condition  of  his  being 
transported  to  new  South  Wales  for  life. 

The  young  gardener,  who  some  time  ago 
killed  his  master,  Mr.  W. Olivers,  at  Clup- 
hara,  by  a blow  with  a spade,  goes  out  to 
Botany  Bay,  in  company  with  Bullock,  on 
hoard  the  Admiral  Gainbier. 

Jun'E  4.  Thomas  Russell  and  Joseph 
Smith,  two  dustmen,  were  capitally  convicted 
at  the  Old  Bailey  sessions,  of  stealing  un- 
bound hooks  out  of  the  cellar  of  Mr. 
Aspcrne,  in  Cornhill,  to  the  amount  of  near 
4401.  Ft  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Mr, 
Asperne,  having  suspicion  of  the  prisoners, 
employed  Cartwright  to  watch  them,  who 
detected  them  in  theact.  Books  to  the  value 
of  301.  were  found  on  their  persons,  and  con  ■ 
cealed  in  their  baskets.  It  was  the  third 
time  that  books  had  been  missed  alter  they 
had  been  taking  the  dust  away;  but  they  had 
never  shewed  any  disposition,  since  their 
apprehension,  to  pomt  out  where,  or  to 
whom  they  had  disposed  of  the  properly. 

10.  Two  Spanish  noblemen.  Viscount  Ma- 
tero«a  and  Don  Diego  de  la  Vega,  arrived  at 
the  Admiralty,  from  Spain.  They  assert,  that 
one  sentiment  of  indignation  against  the 
French  pervades  Spain,  but  particularly  the 
provinces  of  Asturias  and  Gallicia.  Gallicia 
is  in  a state  of  insurrection  ; and  even  the 


women  are,  by  their  speeches  and  example, 
animating  the  men  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  invaders.  All  Asturias  is  rising,  and  has 
already  on  foot  an  army  of  40,000  men. 
These  gentlemen  are  deputed  by  the  provi- 
sional governments  of  Asturias  and  Gallicia, 
at  the  head  of  which  are  the  Marquis  de  Santa 
Cruz  and  the  Marquis  de  Oviedo,  noblemen 
of  considerable  importance,,  to  solicit  the  aid 
of  Great  Britain,  in  rescuing  them  from  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  French,  against 
whom  they  had  declared  war.  They  have 
brought  several  official  documents  with  them  ; 
among  these  are  a full  power  from  the  assembly 
to  enter  into  and  conclude  any  treaty  or  alli- 
ance with  this  country  to  assist  and  promote 
their  cause,  a letter  to  our  gracious  sovereign, 
and  a proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Spain 
in  general.  The  latter  states,  that  the  act  by 
which  tlie  king  and  family  oF  Bourbon  have 
abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  whomsoever 
Buonaparte  might  be  pleased  to  appoint,  be- 
ing an  act  of  force,  and  not  of  choice,  they 
coti.-ulcr  themselves  absolved  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance  as  far  'as  refers  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a successor,  inasmuch  as  in  case  of 
abdication,  the  power  reverts  to  the  people, 
from  whom  it  emanated  ; and  consequently 
that  they  are  determined  to  appoint  a succes- 
sor, and  to  maintain  his  rights  by  force  of 
arms;  and  it  concludes  by  calling  upon  all 
loyal  Spaniards  to  join  their  cause.  This 
prvclamatiou  was  issued  on  the  20th  of  May, 
and  by  the  2d:h,  20.800  men  had  assembled 
at  Oviedo,  to  take  up  arms. 

Our  ministers,  we  understand,  have  deter- 
mined to  aid  the  cause  of  the  high-minded 
patriots  of  Spain,  in  every  way  within  their 
power. 

17.  The  freedom  of  the  city  of  London, 
with  a sword,  value  200  guineas,  were  pre- 
sented to  Admiral  Duckworth. 

To  such  extraordinary  perfection  has  tl  o 
manu  fact  u re  of  worsted  stockings  been  brought 
at  Norwich,  that  a pair  was  some  days  since, 
at  Leicester,  drawn  through  a wedaing-rmg 
of  the  ordinary  size.  An  idea  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  texture  will  be  formed  from  the  infor- 
mation that  a wholesale  house  in  that  town 
ordered  a dozen  pair,  at  the  price  of  a guinea 
and  a half  a pair. 


BIRTHS. 


\ T his  bouse,  in  Montague -street,  Russell- 
■^^square,  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry  Fitzherbert, 
Bart,  of  a son  and  heir. 

At  Little  Chelsea  Park,  the  lady  of  John 
Warren,  Esq.  of  a daughter. 

In  Hertford-street,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Rous,  of  a daughter. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  No.  1 1,  Shep- 
hqcd’s  market,  was  safelv  delivered  of  three 
fine  girls,  all  which  are  likely  to  do  well. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Forbes  of  a son. 

Mat  2d.  At  Eversharu,  abou-t  tour  miles 
from  Pocldington,  Mrs.  Rudd,  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Rudd,  a very  respectable  farmer  at  that 
place,  vvas  safely  delivered,  without  any 
assistance,  of  one  male  and  two  female  chil- 
dren— live,  and  likely  to  do  well. 

Juju-.  20.  At  Camberwell,  Mrs.  Asperne, 
jun.  of  a daughter. 


( 4-18  ) 


MARRIAGES. 


AT  the  Duke  of  Athol's  house,  in  Portman- 
square,  Captain  H.  M.  Murray,  of  the 
loth  dragoons,  only  son  of  Sir  Janies 
M'  Gregor  Murray,  Bart,  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Murray,  youngest  daughter  of  his  grace. 

At  St."  Anne’s  church,  Westminster,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Leigh,  rector  of  Wickham 
Bishops,  Essex,  and  of  St.  Magnus,  London- 
hridge,  to  Emma,  only  daughter  of  W.Morris, 
Esq.  of  Havering-hall,  Essex. 

The  Hon.  John  George  Dalrymple,  nephew 
and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  to  Miss  Man- 
ners, daughter  ot  Lady  Louisa  Manners. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Nicbohl,  to  Miss  Lewis, 
of  Hoi  born. 

At  Edinburgh,  J.  II.  Rigg,  Esq.  to  the 
youngest  daughter  of  tlie  late  Major 
Melville. 

N.  Menzies,  Esq.  of  Menzies,  to  Miss 
Balfour. 

At  Ayr,  on  the  3d  instant,  Adam  Wilson, 
aged  93,  to  Margaret  Robb,  aged  71. 
Adam’s  second  wife  lately  left  linn  a widower; 
and  when  be  conceived  the  days  of  mourning 
had  elapsed,  he  paid  Ins  addresses  to  Mar- 
garet. Margaret  had  none  of  the  nufniLh 
coyness  about  her  that  resists  every  approach 
of  suing  swains.  She  was  distinguished  lor 
condescension  ; and  the  fate  of  many  connec- 
tions Inid  made  her  often  lay  claim  to  the 
title  of  widow'.  On  the  death  of  her  late 


MONTHLY 

T ATELY,  in  Cork,  Mrs.  Duke,  relict  of 
the  late  Edward  Duke,  of  Bandon,  aged 
105  years;  she  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
seeing  197  of  her  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great-grandchildren  ; and  was  perfect 
in  her  intellects  to  the  last  moment. 

At  Belfast,  in  consequence  of  bruises  he 
received  in  falling  from  a vessel  at  the  quay, 
Robert  Gemmiil,  Esq.  merchant. 

At  Ham-court,  T.  Bland,  Esq.  colonel  of 
the  South  Worcestershire  volunteers. 

At  Tweedmoulh,  Margaret  Watson  ; while 
sitting  at  the  sacramental  table, inTweedmouth 
meetinghouse,  just  after  receiving  the  cup, 
she  fell  from  her  seat,  and  mstan.tly  expired. 

At  his  bouse  in  Castle-street,  St.  James’s, 
Mr.  Henry  Pride  ; who  to  a very  enlightened 
mind  added  every  social  virtue  ; in  him  the 
poor  have  lost  a benefactor-,  his  connection 
and  extensive  acquaintance  a most  excellent 
roan.  He  was  styled  the  pridt  of  all  his 
friends. 

At  Inkberrow,  Worcestershire,  in  his  87th 
year,  J.  Eortescue,  Esq.  captain  in  the  royal 
navy  ; the  oldest  officer  in  the  superannuated 
list,  and  probably  the  last  survivor  of  the 
memorable  CTew  of  the  Centurion,  who 
accompanied  T»rd  Anson  in  his  celebrated 
voyage  round  ,he  world. 


lord,  she  retired  from  the  enjoyments 
life  to  the  parish  poor-house,  there  to  mora- 
lise on  her  many  adventures.  Adam  having 
singled  her  out  as  the  object  of  bis  wishes, 
pressed  his  suit  with  such  gallantry,  that  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  her  from  her  seclusion  •, 
and  nothing  prevented  them  from  getting  the 
happy  rite  solemnized  last  month,  but  a pru- 
dent concern  for  their  progeny  ; as  tradition 
has  declared  it  unlucky  to  tie  the  matrimonial 
knot  in  May. 

At  Deptford,  Mrs.  Codings,  widow  of  the 
late  Mr.  Codings,  of  Saffron-hid,  aftPr  wait- 
ing a disconsolate  widow  three  months,  to  the 
nephew  of  her  late  husband  (and  an  appren- 
tice to  bet),  aged  19  ; the  bride  is  48,  bur 
eldest  daughter  is  17,  and  she  has  a numer- 
ous issue  besides. 

At  St.  James's  church,  Mr.  Rushbrook, 
to  Miss  Davers,  daughter  of  Sir  C.  Davors, 
Bart. 

J.  H.  Hogarth,  Esq.  of  Bedford-place,  to 
Miss  Harriet  Hole,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
J.  Hole,  Esq.  of  Islington. 

Dr.  II.  Eraser,  to  Charlotte,  third  daughter 
of  the  late  S.  kkellcs,  Esq.  Castle-hill, 
Wycombe,  Bucks. 

At  Swaffham  Prior,  Cambridgeshire,  R. 
Wilkinson,  Esq.  of  New  Norfolk-street,  Gros- 
venor-square,  to  Catherine,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  J.  P.  Allix,  Esq.  of  Swaffliatu-house. 


OBITUARY. 

John  Matthews,  Esq.  solicitor  of  Newn- 
ham,  Gloucestershire,  aged  50.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  last  month  the  .clothes  of  Mrs.  ( 
Matthew*  caught  fire,  and  occasioned  her 
death;  in  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  Mr.  Matthews  was  so  much  burnt, 
that  he  lingered  ever  since  in  a most  painful 
manner. 

At  Llartvon,  near  Aberystwith,  Jeremiah 
Davies,  the  Welch  dwarf,  aged  58,  measur- 
ing only  46  inches  in  height.  His  .person  was 
the  perfection  of  symmetry,  which  is  rarely 
found  in  a dwarf. 

At  Stirling,  Mr.  Alexander  Cunningham, 
merchant  there,  aged  80,  leaving  consider- 
able sums  for  charitable  purposes,  under  the 
directions  of  the  magistrates  and  council  of 
that  town. 

Soon  after  liis  return  from  South  America, 
Lieutenant  J.  W.  Butler,  of  the  royal  horse 
artillery. 

At  Asleed,  aged  82,  Captain  J.  Coutts. 

At  Adwick-le-street,  in  consequence  pf  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  Edward  Lynch,  Esq. 

Thomas  Edwards,  Esq.  of  Kilsane,  near 
Llandillo. 

At  a very  advanced  age,  Mr.  S.  Goadby, 
of  Spital-square,  brother  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Goadby,  of  Sherborne. 
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Mrs.  Byrne,  of  Cabinteely,  near  Dublin-,  in 
consequence  of  a fractured  skull,  occasioned 
by  a stone  thrown  into  her  garbage  on  the 
night  of  a late  masquerade  ip  that  oily.  'lhis 
lady,  whose,  maiden  natne  was  Devereu.x, 
was  a native  of  the  county  of  Wexford.  She 

married  Byrne,  F.sq.  of  Cabinteely, 

a gentleman  of  very  large  fortune,  and 
a near  relative,,  ot  the  Marchioness  oi 
Buckingham.  Mr.  Byrne  died  some  time 
since,  leaving  two  daughters,  who  inherit  Ills 
estates,  and  to  wliqse  education  and  improve- 
ment Mrs  Byrne  devoted  her  whole  time. 

At  Bath,  Miss  Vilhers,  daughter  of  ,\r.  SV. 
Villicrs,  Esq,  and  piece  to  the  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  St.  John.  .!B,  -id,  . -j  ■ 

In  a detline,  at  his  ..brother's  hounp,  in 
Chelmsford,  IMr.  John.Efitch,  sou  ol  thy  late 
W.Fdlch,  Esq,  Of  Fclsiled  ; aged.  3d. 

Mr.E.  Ueauhlclnty  a respectable  fqrmer  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Chatham. 

At  Hertford,  Mr.  Alderman  Kimpton, 

At  Mr.  Jackson’s  hpuse,  at  EpsoOi,  A n.ss 
Adelaide  Gorehani,  sister  to  thy  late  Mrs. 

At  Haverhill.  Tn  Suffolk,  W.  Hayward,  Esq. 

At  his  house,  at  Haiqmcrsimlh,  Mr.  D. 
Clecg,  Gent.  , ■ 

J.  Clietwynd,  Esq.  second  son  of  Sir  G. 
Chetwynd,  Burt,  of  Grendon, 
sliire,  bcc. 

May  5.  At  Canterbury,  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  lale  Isaac  Elton,  Esq.  ol  Sta- 
pleton, and  wife  to  Charles  Walton,  Esq. 
captain  in  Uie  fourth,  or.  quecnls  uwn  regi- 
ment of  dragoons.  This,  lady,  a tew  days 
subsequent  to  the  period  of  her  becoming  q, 
mother,  having  raised  the  sash  of  her  apart- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  in  leaning 
out,  unfortunately  lost  her  equipoise,  and  was 
precipitated  into  the  street;  when  the  ex- 
treme violence  of  the  concussion  produced  a 
fracture  of  her  $kl|il,  w hich  rendered  ineffec- 
tual the  utmost  exertions  of  professional 
skill ; she  survived  l he  catastrophe,  in  a state 
of  insensibility,  fur  some  hours,  and  expired 
on  the  following  morning. 

In  Tayistock-street,  Covent-garden,  Mr. 
Burton,  epaulette-maker. 

9.  At  Strowen,  General  Sir  Thomas  Stir- 
ling, Bart,  colonel  of  the  41st  regiment  of 
foot. 

11.  Of  an  apoplectic  stroke,  at  Lytchet, 
Matravers,  Dorset,  the  Rev.  G.  Trenchard, 
LL.D.  rector  of  that  parish,  and  also  rector 
of  Langion  Matravers,  in  the  isle  of  Pur- 
beck. 

l.o.  At  the  ago  of  17,  Richard,  the  eldest 
Son  of  II.  P.  Codings,  Esq.  collector  of  the 
customs  of  Bristol.  On  the  preceding  Mon- 
day, as  iie  was  riding  with  his  parent,  on  the 
Stapleton-road,  his  horse  took  fright  and 
suddenly  passed  his  father,  who  observing 
his  son  firmly  seated,  prudently  declined 
pursuing  him  with  any  great  haste ; on  tiis 
overtaking  him,  however,  he  found  that  his 
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horse  had  thrown  him,  and  he  behejd  his 
sun  speechless,  and  supported  by  some  pas- 
sengers, who  were  near  the  spot.  On  surgi-  1 
cal  ^assistance  being  procured,  a dreadful 
fracture  was  discovered  ; which,  baffling  the 
skill  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  faculty,  he 
languished  in  extreme  pain  till  the  Sunda’y 
evening  following. 

17.  At  Bullygurton,  county  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  age-d  118,  Dennis  Carrol,,  farmer. 
In  h is  long  life,  lie  is  said  never  to  have 
experienced  an  hour’s  sickness and  he 
retained  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties  to 
the  last  moment. 

18.  At  Clifton,  Mrs.  Aiiriol,  aged  82.  • ; 

19.  At  the  Earl  of  Laiiesborough’s,  at 

Cheltenham,  Lady  Charlotte  Dubadge,  the  ' 
cap’s  aunt.  J 

After  an  illness  of  four  days,  at  Clifden, 
the. seat  of  the  Countess  of  Orkney,  the  Right 
Hon.  J^adY  Ami  O'Brien,  daughter  of  the 
late ''William,  Earl  of  Incbiquih,  and  Anne, 
Countess.  of  Orkney,  and  sister  of  the  late 
Countess  of  Orkney.  Her  ladyship  was  in 
her  89th  year,  and  retained  her  perfect 
intellects  till  within  five  nunuteS  of  her 
de.illi.  Her  remains  were  conveyed  to 
laplow.,  and  placed  in  the  same  vault  with 
those  of  her  brother-in-law  the  late  Marquis, 
of  Tbomond. 

21.  Mr.  Hall,  master  of  the  great  hotel. 
Crescent,  Buxton. 

. At  Norwich,  aged  72,  James  Bcevor,  Esq. 

At  Blackheath,  aged  03,  P.  Macleod,  Esq. 
of  Bread-street. 

At  Hamuiprsniith,  in  the  53d  year  of  her 
age.  Lady  Gertrude  Croinie,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Ford,  fifth  Earl  of  Cavan,  and 
wife  of  Sir  Michael  Cromie,  Bart,  ot  Stacum- 
nic,  in  Ireland. 

After  a short  illness,  at  the  age  of  25 
years,  the  lion,  and  Rev.  Pierce  Butler, 
third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  rector 
of  Kilskecr,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  There" 
have  been  few  individuals  whose  premature 
death  lias  excited,  in  all  ranks  oi  the  com- 
munity, a deeper  or  more  universal  regret? 
lor  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  were  ninny, 
and  His  faults  fewer  in  number  and  smaller  in 
magnitude  than  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of 
mortals.  In  domestic  life,  amiable  and  en- 
dearing; in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  func- 
tions, persevering  and  ardent.  Attached  to 
his  vocation  from  principle,  lie  was’  2ealouk 
without  bigotry,  religious  without  austerity, 
and  charitable  without  ostentation.  As  a 
Christian  pastor, , lie  knew  uo  distinction 
between  his,  parishioners  ; 

“ But, in  his  duty,  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watch’d  and  wept,,  lie  pray’d  aiuhtclt  for 
all  ...  ", 

And  as  a bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 

To  tempt  its  new.-tiedg’d  offspring  to  thp 
skies,  , 

He  tried  each  art,  reprov’d  each  dull  delay. 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  -way.’'* 
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His  earthly  remains  were  deposited  in  his 
parish,  amidst  the  deep  and  sincere  lamenta- 
tions ot'  those  whose  interests  he  held  as  his 
own,  and  whose  affections  he  ever  preferred 
to  personal'eiholument. 

£2.  Aged  -J3,  Mrs.  Ann  Hebecca  $naith, 
many  years  governess  of  a ladies’ seminary, 
iu  Orange-street,  Leicester-square. 

23-  At  Chesterton  near  Cambridge,  aged 
75,  Mrs.  Robinson,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Robinson,  a celebrated  nonconformist  clergy- 
man. 

24.  In  his  81st  year,  the  Rev.  James 
Burgess,  vicar  of  Rickling,  Esses. 

Sir  Thomas  Bonsai!,  of  Fronfrairth,  Car- 
diganshire. 

At  her  house,  in  Green-street,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Anne  Lumley  Saunderson, daugh- 
ter of  Thomas,  the  third  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough, and  aunt  to  the  present  earl,  and 
to  Earl  Ludlow;  her  ladyship  was  m her 
80th  year. 

At  Seaton  Delaval,  Northumberland,  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Delaval,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  The  general  benevolence  of 
his  lordship’s  disposition  will  cause  his 
loss  to  be  severely  felt.  He  is  succeeded 
iu  his  estates,  which  are  very  large,  in  Nor- 
thumberland, Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire,  by 
his  brother,  Edward  Hussey  Delaval,  Esq. 
on  whose  decease,  without  issue,  they  will 
descend  to  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  Bart. 

At  Brockton  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  after  a long  and  painful  illness, 
which  he  bore  with  the  most  exemplary 
patience  and  resignation,  in  the  19th  year  of 
his  age,  Janies  Read  Chetwynd,  Esq.  third 
son  of  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  Bart,  of  Gren- 
don  Hall,  Warwickshire.  He  was  a young 
man  of  the  most  promising  abilities,  univer- 
sally beloved  by  ail  who  knew  him,  for  his 
affable  disposition  and  many  amiable  qua- 
lities. 

£6.  Mr.  John  Reside,  of  Drumaul,  far- 
mer, aged  102  years.  His  long  life  adds 
another  instance  to  the  many  we  have  upon 
record,  of  the  etfecis  of  temperance  on  the 
human  frame.  Temperate  in  all  his  meals, 
he  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  good  health 
till  near  his  last.  He  was,  perhaps,  never 
intoxicated  during  his  whole  life  ; and  his 
manner  of  living  more  resembled  that  of  the 
ancients,  than  the  pampered  and  voluptu- 
ous sons  and  daughters  of  the  present  day. 

27.  At  her  house  in  Dean-street,  South- 
Audley-square,  Mrs.  Hotham,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Dyke,  of  Lurllmgstonc-castle, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  Bart,  and  widow  of 
Rieutenant-colonel  Hotham,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Beaumont  Hotham,  late  One  of  the  barons  of 
liis  majesty’s  court  of  Exchequer. 

Clement  Wmstanly,  Esq.  of  Braunston 
house,  vice-lteutejiant  for  the  county  <ff 
Leicester,  aged  69. 

28.  At  Ilartlebury  Castle,  aged  88,  the 
Right  Rdv\  Richard  Hurd,  D.D.  lord  bishop 
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of  Worcester.  The  classical  erudition  of 
this  respected  and  reverend  gentleman,  and 
the  purity  of  his  manners,  occasioned  his 
appointment  to  be  tutor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  brother  the  Bisiiop^f  Osna- 
burgli,  now  Drtke  of  York.  This  honourable 
situation  he  soon  exchanged  for  the  mitre; 
being  first  promoted  to  the  see  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
Worcester.  Upon  the  death  of  Prince 
Octavius,  in  1783,  Dr.  Hurd  delivered  an 
impressive  oration  on  that  mournful  occasion, 
at  St.  George’s  chapel,  Windsor,  which  deeply; 
affected  the  royal  auditory.  The  same  year, 
on  the  decease  of  Doctor  Cornwallis,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  his  majesty  offered  the. 
vacant  primacy  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  ; 
but  his  lordship  declined  accepting  it,  alleg- 
ing, that  “ he  was  so  happy  iu  his  dioceSe, 
he  wished  not  to  change.”  T his  is  a trait  in 
the  bishop’s  character,  which  will  not  be. 
soon  forgo'ttcre  He  was  the  reverend  pre- 
late whose  carriage  and  person  were  assailed 
by  the  “ No  Popery'''  faction  of  1780,  and 
who  only  preserved  his  life  by  taking  refuge 
in  a house  in  Palace  Yard,  Dr.  Hurd  had 
improved  great  natural  sagacity  by  profound 
acquirements  in  both  sacred  and  profane 
knowledge,  and  has  left  behind  him  several 
monuments  of  his  industry  and  zeal,  at  once 
creditable  to  himself  and  honourable  to  his 
profession.  [See  a Portrait  and  Memoir 
of  this  venerable  bishop,  p.  403.J 

28.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Breach, 
New  Bond-street,  aged  85,  Francis  Villion,' 
Esq.  He  was  a man  of  an  extremely  studious 
disposition,  arid  great  literary  accomplish- 
ments. 

£9.  At  Eylliom,  near  Dover,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Morgan. 

30.  At  Lambeth,  suddenly,  Mr.  Burnham, 
coal-merchant. 

In  consequence  of  a fall  from  his  horse, 
Patrick  Fagan,  Esq.  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Cork. 

In  Dublin,  of  a locked  jaw,  inconsequence 
of  a fall  from  his  horse,  Thomas  Moore,  Esq, 
of  Moor-Brook,  county  of  Mayo,  barrister  at 
law. 

31.  At  Broadstairs,  Mrs.  Baydey,  of  Fort- 
Cliff. 

At  Stepney  Green,  Miles  Walker,  Esq. 

June  1.  William  Read,  Esq.  of  Greenwich. 

2.  At  Gateshead,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
the  wife  of  William  Hawkes,  Esq. 

Suddenly,  Charles  Kamphiiiuller,  Esq. 
German  professor  to  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege, High  Wycombe. 

Sir  Alexander  Dick,  Bart,  of  Preston- field, 
near  Edinburgh. 

3.  At  Whitby,  aged  seventeen,  Bliss  Fan- 
ny Pierson,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Pierson,  of  that  place.  This  young  lady  had 
a narrow  escape  from  death,  when  an  infant, 
in  falling  over  the  West  Cliff,  at  Whitby,  by 
which  accident  her  arm  was  broke,  TL$ 
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rturi#,  in  whose  charge  she  Was,  attempting 
to  prevent  her  /all,  was  precipitated  over 
■along  with  her,  and  killed  upon  the  spot. 

At  Newton-hall,  near  Chester,  Mrs.  Lliza- 
betli  Parker,  wife  of  George  Parker,  Esq. 

In  Dublin,  at  an  advanced  age,  Charles 
Ward,  Esq. 

4.  Drowned,  at  Worthing,  thirteen  miles 
west  of  Brighton,  Newton  Barton,  Esq.  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Mr.  Addington  (now  Lord 
Sidruouth)  during  his  administration,  and  a 
fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  In  the  morn- 
ing;, apparently  in  good  health,  he  went  to 
take  a walk  by  the  sea-side.  Not  long  alter, 
however,  he  was  found  drowned,  in  very 
■shallow  water.  His  clothes  had  been  pre- 
viously taken  oft',  carefully  rolled  up,  and 
■left  on  the  sand,  which  indicated  that  he  had 
been  induced,  hv  the  favourableness  ot  the 
morning,  to  bathe,  and  justifies  a supposition 
that  a lit  had  seized  him,  and  occasioned  the 
fatal  catastrophe.  The  coroner  held  his  in- 
quest at  the  Steyne  Hotel,  though  the  body 
had  been  removed  trom  that  to  a private 
house,  on  the  following  morning;  and,  after 
n very  long  deliberation,  returned  a verdict 
of  Accidental  Death.  1 he  remains  oftlie  un- 
fortunate gentleman  were  interred  in  the 
clmrcli-vard.  at  Broadwater. 

Mrs.  Millington,  wife  of  .Mr.  Millington, 
of  Hoi  born. 

5.  Aged  49,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ayrey,  dis- 
tiller, Tooley-street. 

At  Inverness,  John  Anderson,  aged  71. 
He  was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  com- 
posers of  Scotch  music  since  the  days  of  Os- 
wald. 

At  Lincoln,  William  Richard  W ilson,  Esq. 
a"cd  71,  many  years  an  active  magistrate, 

C7.  Suddenly,  Mr.  Loats,  of  Woodyat’s 
■Jnn,  in  Dorsetshire.  Mr.  L.  was  remarkably 
corpulent,  and  had,  tor  a short  time,  been  ill 
■of  a dropsy,  but  his  friends  had  no  fear  that 
his  life  was  in  f immediate  danger;  and  lie 
was  himself  so  little  apprehensive  ot  it,  that 
he  had  insisted  on  Mrs.  Loat’s  going  that 
evening  to  the  theatre  at  Blandlord,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  volunteers,  while  he  remained 
at  home  to  mind  the,  business  ot  the  house. 
He  had  been  conversing  with  cheerfulness, 
and,  observing  that  he  had  talked  till  he  was 
thirsty,  he  ordered  a glass  ot  water  ; after 
drinking  which,  he  sunk  back  in  his  chair, 
and  instantly  expired. — Mrs.  Loats  was  called 
by  exoress  from  a place  of  public  lesrivity  to 
behold  the  melancholy  reverse  which  her  own 
home  presented  : — she  had  left  it  a tew  short 
hours  before,  in  consequence  ul  the  atiectioii- 
ate  solicitude  of  her  hiisbaud  to  promote  tier 
happiness she  returned,  and  found  that 
buspand  a corpse  ! . . ( 

The  same  night,  suddenly*  of  a paralytic 
Seizure,  Air.  Kerby,  stocking  manufacturer, 
of  B landlord,  lormerly  of  the  lax-oftice,  Lon- 
don. The  same  afternoon,  only  a lew  hours 
before  his  dissolution,  he  had  been  speaking 
at  the  goad  state  of  hie  health,  ucd  detailing 


to  a friend  the  plan  of  a little  tour  round  .the 
coast,  which  he  intended  to  engage  in  before 
the  expiration  of  the  summer. 

At  Sidmouth,  Devon,  aged  20  years,  M'SS 
Russel,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Russel,  Knt. 
chief  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture at  Calcutta. 

Oliver  Wilson,  Esq.  stack-broker,  South- 
street,  Finsbury -square. 

8.  At  Finchley,  aged  52,  Mr.  John  Purser, 
ofDrury-lane  theatre.  He  was  an  unassuming 
useful  actor,  and  in  some  comic  characters 
was  very  respectable. 

9.  In  his  67th  year,  Mr.  Edmund  Ker- 
shaw, of  Newington-green. 

10.  Mr.  Robert  Wooton,  of  Nottingham. 
He  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  “ The 
Steeple  Climber,”  having  been  famous  for  re- 
pairing spire  steeples,  without  the  use  of 
scalFoiding.  In  this  dangerous  undertaking  he 
used  oul v ladders,  hooks,  and  belts.  In  1789, 
lie  repaired  St.  Peter’s  steeple,  Nottingham, 
and,  after  having  finished  it,  he  beat  a drum 
round  the  top  ef  it,  and  drank  a bottle  of 
Nottingham  ale  there,  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  spectators. 

11.  In  Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  Bath,  the 
Rev.  John  Crellin,  late  vicar-general  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  father  of  the  Hon.  Deem- 
ster Crellin,  one  of  the  judges  of  that  island. 

Richard  Waller,  Esq.  of  Bevis  Hill,  South- 
ampton. 

12.  In  Doctors’  Commons,  Mrs.  Fenton, 
wife  of  Perrot  Fenton,  Esq.  deputy  marshal 
of  the  admiralty. 

At  Sutherland,  aged  64,  Cuthbert  Sharpe, 
Esq. 

13.  At  Brighthc-lmstone,  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Sneyd,  rector  of  Jesington,  and  domestic 
chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

In  his  68th  year,  Sir  R.  Kerrifon,  Knt. 
many  years  an  eminent  banker  at  Norwich. 

14.  At  his  house,  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey, 
aged  70,  Sir  John  Day,  late  advocate-general 
of  Bengal,  descended  from  a respectable  fa- 
mily of  this  country,  which  settled  in  Ireland 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. — He 
was  a man  of  distinguished  abilities  and  dis- 
interested integrity,  firmly  attached  To  his 
king  arid  .CQuntry  ; his  character  was  not  less 
amiable  in  pr.vate  life,  than  irreproachable  iu 
public.  His  studies  were  not  merely  prof  s- 
sional,  but  extended  throughout  the  various 
branches  of  polite  literature  and  useful  know- 
ledge ; his  conversation  was  animated  and 
instructive,  and  his  manners  dignified  and  be- 
nevolent. In  his  youth  he  was  intimutelj 
acquainted  with  George  Lord  Ljitehon, Gar- 
rick, Goldsmith,  and  many  others  ot  thu  lite- 
rary world  ; and,  bis  death  will  te  lamented 
by  a numerous  circle  of  friends,  to  whom  h« 
was  endeared  by  every  social  charm  ot  un- 
affected hospitality.  He  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Ramus,  Esq.  which 
lady  is  leit  to  deplyre  the  lo«  ot  an  affea* 
tjonate  arid  beloved  husband. 
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In  consequence  of  bursting  a blood-vessel, 
George  Moller,  Esq.  of  Church-row,  Fen- 
church-street. 

At  01(1  Windsor,  in  his  65th  year,  John 
Walkden,  Esq.  of  HighWry-place,  Islington, 
one  of  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Stationers. 

15.  At  Haslar,  near  Portsmouth,  Capt. 
William  Veo,  governor  of  the  naval  hospital 
there. 

Mr.  Clarid ge,  registrar  of  pamphlets,  at 
the  stamp-office. 

16.  At  his  house,  at  Kentish-town,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illnesc,  John  Benj.  Hooper, 
Esq.  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 

After  a very  short  illness,  aged  64,  John 
■Ryle,  of  Macclesfield,  Esq.  Every  quality 
that  constitutes  a good,  an  useful,  and  a vir- 
tuous character,  was  centred  in  this  man  : he 
acquired  an  opulent  fortune  with  a character 
which  calumny  itself  could  not  stain.  Affec- 
tionate to  his  relatives,  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  liberal  to  all,  his  best  monument  is  en- 
graven on  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  the 
happiness  to  know  him. 

17.  At  his  house,  Above-bar,  Southampton, 
at  an  advanced  age.  Colonel  Ileywood,  de- 
puty-warden, ranger,  and  wood-ward  of  the 
INew  Forest,  and  a member  of  the  corporation 
of  Southampton.  He  was  an  old  acquaintance 
of  his  majesty,  and  the  royal  family,  and,  at 
his  house  they  usually  took  their  residence 
when  they  went  to  that  town. 

Mrs.  Baker,  wife  of  Mr.  Isaac  Baker,  late 
of  Charing-cross.  She  was  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate passengers  with  a Portsmouth  coach, 
on  the  13th  of  May,  which  was  overturned 
near  Putney  ; when  several  persons  had  their 
limbs  broken,  others  their  sculls  fractured, 
and  others  more  or  less  bruised.  Mrs.  Baker 
was  obliged  to  suffer  the  amputation  of  her 
thigh  the  same  night. 

19.  At  his  house,  in  High-street,  Mary-la- 
bonne.  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  Alexander 
Dalrvmple,  Esq.  a man,  who,  by  his  abilities, 
and  the  incessant  labour  of  halt  a century, 
had  attained  the  well-warned  reputation  of 
undisputed  pre-eminence  beyond  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  important  science  of  hy- 
drography. Mr.  Dalrvmple  was  dismissed 
from  Ins  situation  ot  liydrographer  to  the 
.British  navy,  on  the  28th  of  May  last;  and, 
vc  understand,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  me- 
dical attendants,  he  died  in  consequence  of 
vexation  resulting  from  that  event.  He  is  said 
to  have  left  behind  him  a paper  explanatory 
.pf  the  transaction.  [See  a Po  am  .in  and 
.St 'em oi t»  of  him,  VoT.  XLlT.  p.'323.] 

20.  Aced  74,  at  her  house,  in  Pond-street, 
Hampstead,  Mrs.  Gregory,  widow  ofThomas 
Gregory,  Esq.  late  principal  of  Clifford's  Inn. 

Alr.Keynpl (Is, Craig’s -court,  Churing-cros's. 

At  Kew,  aged  8 1,  Thomas  Tunstall,  Esq. 

DEATHS  ABROAD. 

At  Pallia,  in  the  Brazils,  the  Duke  de 
Cadaval.  He"  was  High  Steward  of  Portugal  ; 
was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Luxemburgh’s 


daughter,  by  whom  he  had  several  children  ; 
and  was  very  popular  among  the  Portuguese. 
His  death  was  brought  on  by  excessive 
fatigue  and  sufferings  oil  tlie  voyage  ; as  the 
royal  family  and  court  hurried  on  board  their 
fleet,  without  the  common  necessaries  of  food 
or  clolhibg. 

At  Quebfcc,  on  the  22d  of  February  last,  in 
the  47lh  year  of  his  age,  t lie  Honourable 
Henry  Alicock,  his  Majesty’s  chief  justice 
of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada.  Hi* 
malady  was  a bilious  fever,  in  some  degree 
occasioned  by  too  intense  application.  The 
following  we  extract  from  the  Quebec  Mer- 
cury : — “ With  the  deepest  regret  we  an- 
nounce the  death  of  the  Honourable  Henry 
Allcock,  chief  justice  of  this  province.  Iti  the 
exercise  of  his  judicial  duties  lie  evinced  the 
advantages  winch  attend  the  forming  of  a 
legal  scholar  at  the  English  bar  ; and  in  the 
various  high  offices  which  lie  filled,  lie  ac- 
quitted himself  with  the  utmost  credit.  He 
was  an  upright,  assiduous  and  able,  judge  : 
his  memory  was  retentive,  hisjudgment  clear 
and  penetrating ; his  mind  irradiated  the 
dark  code  of  provincial  jurisprudence  ; lus 
language,  was  singularly  select  and  perspicu- 
ous ; and  his  judgments  and  decisions  cannot 
be  remembered  without  a pleasure  tem- 
pered bv  regret.  In  the  habitudes  of  private 
life  his  manners  were  characteristic  of  ail 
Englishman — sincere  and  unaffected,  yet 
affable  and  conciliatory.  In  a word,  his 
public  and  private  virtues  will  have  a long 
continuance  in  the  hearts  of  the  old  and  of  the 
new  subjects  of  this  province,  and  his  death 
he  mourned  with  general  and  unfeigned 
sorrow.” 

At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  the  25lh 
year  of  his  age,  Mr.  George  Woodhain,  late 
of  Covent-garden  theatre.  This  young  man’s 
powerful  retentive  faculty  and  brilliant  musi- 
cal abilities  enabled  him  to  take  Mr.  Bralmni’s 
part  in  “ The  Cabinet,’’  on  that  gentleman’s 
secession,  at  three  hours  notice:  in  which  he 
displayed  great  science,  and  received  gene- 
ral approbation.  lie  came  by  his  death  in 
an  encore,  where  his  exertion  burst  a blood- 
vessel; after  which  he  survived  but  a few 
days. 

His  Serene  Highness  Frederick  George 
Augustus,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  at  Gros- 
gerau,  on  the  19th  tilt,  in  the  49rh  year  of  his 
age. 

At  Vienna,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  Hon. 
John  Theopiiilus  Ilawdon,'  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Moira. 

In  Ac' 4s land  of  Antigua,  on  his  way  to 
join  hitf' regiment,  LieUtenant-colonel  J.  S. 
Smith, 'of  tlib  4tli  West' India  regiment. 

At  Demarara,  Alexander  Ftaser,  Esq. 

In  tin?  West  Indies,  •C’UptaiVr  James 'Ay  s- 
cough,  of  the  Hawke  sloop  of  war. 

At  Malta,  George  Benjamin  f.yivrt,  Esq. 
only  son  of  the  late  John  Lyon,  E>q.  ot  the 
county  (if  Devon.  ■ 

Lately,  at  his  estate-in  Fstbenia,  Augustus 
Yon  ivoiaebuc,  the  celebrated  dramatist. 
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MONTHLY  STATE  OF  COMMERCE,  London , 20th  June,  ISOS. 

THE  BRAZILS.  (Continual.) 

Already  has  the  arrival  of  the  regal  government  in  this  country  been  attended  with 
beneficial  consequences  to  commerce,  inasmuch  as  the  prince  regent  has  reduced  the  duties 
on  imports  from  30  per  cent,  which  they  have  hitherto  been,  to  24;  a measure  which  must 
undoubtedly  operate  powerfully  in  favour  of  trade.  He  has  also,  by  proclamation,  thrown 
open  the  ports  of  these  colonies  to  his  allies,  who  were  before  excluded,  except  through  the 
channel  of  Lisbon.  From  these  promising  beginnings  we  may  consequently  augur,  that  our 
intercourse  with  them  will  prove  advantageous  to  both  parties.  It  is,  we  think,  more  than 
probable,  now  that  the  chief  government  is  become  resident,  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
hll  those  benefits  which  the  bounty  of  our  Creator  lias  bestowed  v.ith  au  unsparing  hand  upon 
this  land  ; that  its  fertile  soil  will  no  longer  remain  uncultivated  to  the  extent  which  it  at 
present  is;  its  fisheries  neglected  ; or  its  "rivers  unexplored,  which  promise  an  abundance 
of  riches  (not  fish)  rarelv  to  hornet  with  in  any  other  pait  o,  the  globe. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited,  how  ignorant  these  people  are  with  respect  to  the  interior  of 
their  country  and  although  the  Portuguese  have  been  in  possession  of  it  for  so  long  a period, 
yet  such  has  been  the  jealousy  of  their  government,  both  in  Europe  and  here  also,  that  they 
have,  bv  their  efforts, ‘succeeded  in  stifling  and  suppressing  all  information  relative  thereto  ; 
so  much  so,  that  at  this  hour  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  how  scanty  are  the  materials  for 
for  min®  a description  of  any  part  of  it,  beyond  the  coast ; except  permission  could  he  obtained 
to  search  the  valuable  library  lclt  by  that  politic  and  enlightened  society,  the  Jesuits,  a t 
Bahia  - in  that  case,  as- part  of  it  consists  of  manuscripts  in  which  are  recorded  all  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  those  fathers  in  the  internal  parts  of  South  America,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
penetrated  much  further  therein  than  any  other  individuals,  and  by  which  they  wera 
enabled  to  treasure  up  those  accounts  which,  it  ever  permitted  to  see  the  light,  will  abun- 
dantly satisfy  the  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  fill  up  a chasm  in  the  history  ot  this  continent 
at  present  vacant.  Butwitli  such  suspicion  have  all  attempts  to  explore  the  contents  of  the 
aforesaid  library  been  hitherto  attended,  that  although  the  hooks  have  been  huddled  together 
in  a neglected  room,  covered  with  filth,  and  approaching  to  decay,  yet  with  all  this  seeming 
ny. fleet,  every  endeavour  to  obtain  admittance  to  them  has  been  Irustialcd,  and  the  almost 
inestimable  information  they  contain  is  at  present  lost  to  the  world, 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  nest.) 

London,  Ma y 23,  1 808. ' 

The.  Court  of  Directors  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies 
do  hereby  declare,  that  they  will  put  up  to  sale  on  iuesday,  August  9,  prompt  the  ink 

November  following,  ...  , 

Private  trade,  privilege  and  prize  indigo,  chests,  11,^00,  more  or  lC5St 
Also  oh  Friday,  June  24.  prompt  the  16th  of  September  following, 

Private  trade 933  ) bales  coMon  woo!> 

Privilege 2,031  $ 

SALES  OF  WESl'  INDIA  PRODUCE, 

2, lay  20 ih  to  Jim/  28£/t. 

398  hogsheads,  253  hags  coffee *okl  from  68s.  6d.  to  104s.  Od.  percSvt. 

May  28tft  to  Jutie  4th. 

37 o hogsheads,  6 tierces  sugar Irom  64s.  Od.  to  71s.  6d.  per  rwt. 

199  ditto,  200  hags  coffee from  7 is.  6d.  to  196s.  Oil.  per  cwt. 

3 18  bales  and  bags  cotton  wool  from  Is.  0|.d.  to  2s.  l^d.  pc*  lb. 

June  ith  to  June  14tli, 

330  hogsheads,  67-barrrI*,  660  bags  coffee. . from  53s.  Od.  to  119s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

7 serqnsj  4 boxes,  3 barrels  indigo from  os.  3d.  to  9s.  9d.  per  lb, 

June  I I th  to  June  21sf. 

-20  i hogsheads,  1.5  tierces  sugar. from  61=.  Od.  to  72s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

1,193  ditto,  118  barrel*,  i.,985  bag*  coffee. . . .Iroiu  51*.  Od.  to  110*.  0.1.  per  cwt. 

5 barrels  white  Janneta  ginger, 106*.  Od.  per  t wt, 

230  bags  Barbados  ditto.  A.  from  80s.  Od.  to  82s.  Od.  per  cwt. 

Average  price*  of  brown'  or  Muscavado  sugar,  computed  from  the  returns  for  the 
-week-ending  May  25th,  wa*  38*.  6|d.  per  cwt.  exclusive  ol  the  duUes  of  custom  payable 

'therehn.  -o  . < 

l>dtu  ipr<t)ie  week  ending  .Tune  1 , wa^  .'9s.  -fUi 
Uitto  jor  the  week  ending  Tone  B;  was  4t^a. 


its 


Current  Prices  6f  Merchandize* 


SALES  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 

May  20 th  to  May  28th. 

J4t  bags  Surinam  and  Demarary  cotton  wool  sold  from  Is.  4-^d.  to  2s.  l|d.  per  lb* 

.it  barrels  2 casks  pearl-ashes  from  59s.  fid.  to  69s.  Od.  per  cwt. 

365  ditto  Carolina  rice from  40s.  fid.  to  42s.  Od.  per  cwt, 

52  bags  Brazil  ditto from  36s.  6d.  to  40s.  fid.  per  cwt. 

3,817  Brazil  hides from 

3,050  Buenos  Ayres  ditto from 

May  28th  to  June  4 th. 

657  bags  Surinam,  Denierary,  and  Berbiee  cotton 

wool. from 

418  ditto  Brazil  ditto from 

June  4tli  to  June  2\st. 

137  bags  Surinam  and  Demcrary  cotton  wool. . . . from 

58  barrels  pearl-ashes. . from  73s.  fid.  to  74s.  6d.  per  cwt, 

7 ditto  pot  ditto from  84s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  per  cwt. 

121  ditto  Carolina  rice from  37s.  Od.  to  37s.  fid.  per  cwt. 


Os. 

3d.. 

to 

Os. 

5|d. 

. per 

lb. 

0,s. 

•fid. 

to 

Os. 

5|d 

. per 

lb, 

Is. 

0|d. 

to 

2s« 

li-d 

. per 

lb. 

Is. 

9d. 

to 

2s. 

3d. 

per  lb. 

Os. 

lid. 

to 

2s. 

, Od. 

per  lb. 

Atuifr,  English  - « 

^aniseeds,  Aliranf  - 
Ditto  German 
Ashes,  American  Put 
Ditto  pear 

liar,'. ’.a,  Carthagcna  - 
Ditto  Sicily 

Dittn  TcueriiTe 

Bark,  Oak  British,  45  cwt. 

Ditto  foreign  - 
Brandy,  Cognise  - - - 
Ditto  Spanish  - - - 
Cam  |, hire,  refined  - - 
Ditto  unrefined  - 
Cochineal,  garbled  - - - - lb.  1 
Ditto  East  Indian 


Copperas,  Green  - - 
Ditto  White 
Cotton-wool,  Surinam 
Ditto  Jamaica  ---01 

Ditto  Smyrna  - - . O 1 

Ditto  Bourbon  - - - 0 2 

Ditto  Pernambucca  - 0 2 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - 0 1 

Currants,  Zant  _ - - - - cwt.  4 is 
Di  als,  Dnntz.  l'ir,  1 in.  40  f.  piece  2 12 
Ditto  2fc  3(5  - 1 9 

Ditto  2 30  - 1 8 

Elephants’ Teeth  1.  2'.  3.  Cw  t.  30  10 


£ 22 

0 

0 to  23 

0 

0 

Ivon,  Pig.,  British,  - ton 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

cwt.  7 

15 

0 

8 

5 

0 

Ditto,  in  bars  - • - «•  - 15 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

- - 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Swedish,  bars  - - - 23 

0 

0 

24 

10 

0 

- - 3 

17 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Ditto  Norway  - - - - ^ 24 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

- - 3 

13 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Ditto  Archangel  - - - - , 25 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

- - 4 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

Juniper  Denies,  Gorman  cwt.  5 

5 

0 

5 

10 

0 

- - 3 

10 

0 

3 

16 

0 

Ditto  Italian  * - - 5 

4 

0 

5 

8 

0 

- - 3 

19 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Lead  in  pigs  - - - - fnd.  27 

0 

0 

28 

0 

o 

L,  35 

10 

0 

39 

0 

0 

Ditto  red  -----  ton  2(1 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

- - 10 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Ditto  white  ------  42 

0 

0 

42 

1 

0 

gal.  1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Lignum  Vi  tie,  American  - - lii 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

- - 1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Ditto  Tortola  - - - 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lb.  0 

4 

10 

0 

5 

0 

Logwuod,  Camp.  - - - - 1G 

10 

0 

18 

0 

0 

cwt.  19 

10 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Ditto  Honduras  Chipt  - 1 i 

15 

0 

12 

13 

0 

- lb.  1 

2 

0 

I 

10 

0 

Ditto  Unchipt  - 10 

5 

0 

11 

0 

0 

- - 0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

6 

Ditto  Jamaica  Chipt  - * 11 

15 

0 

12 

5 

0 

Cwt.  5 

15 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Ditto  Lnchipt  - 

uncertain 

5 

0 

4 

5 

0 

Madder  Roots,  Smyrna  - cwt.  5 

18 

0 

d 

10 

0 

- - 10 

5 

0 

10 

10 

0 

Ditto  Dutch  Crop  - 7 

10 

0 

8 

16 

0 

- lb.  0 

7 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Mahoeany,  Honduras  - ft.  0 

1 

3 

0 

I 

ft 

- - 2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4}  O 


Ditto 
Ditto 

F'gs,  Turkey  - 
Flax,  ltiga 


4.  S.  (1. 

Scrhell  - 18  0 o 


- ton  10S  f)  o 
Ditto  Petersburg,  1 2 head  105  o o 


cwt. 

gal< 


cwt. 


4 18  0 

2 15  0 
1 12  0 
0 0 0 

35  10  0 
30  0 O 
24  O O 

5 10  0 
110  O 0 
110  0 0 

17  0 0 
20  15  0 
7 10  0 
1 5 0 

0 14  O 
(i  12  O 

3 10  0 


Fustick,  Jaipaioa  ....  is  15 
Ditto  Cuba  . - - - ip  0 

Galls,  Turkey  - - - - 
Geneva,  Hollands  - - 
Ditto  English  - - ■ 

Ginger,  Jamaica,  White 
Ditto  Black 

Ditto  Barbadoes 
Ditto  East  Indian  - 
C>um  Arabic,  Turkey 
- Ditto  Seneca  - ■ 

Ditto  Sandrach  - 
Ditto  Mastic  - 

Ditto  Trngacanth  cwt.  24  lo  o 2<j  lo  o 

Hemp,  Riga  Rhine  - - toil  105  0 o 0 0 0 

Ditto  Petersburg  clean  - -104  o o ids  o o 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - - - 70  10  0 95  0 0 

Hines,  English  ....  lb.  o o 2t  o o 4; 

Ditto  Buenos  Avres  - --  003  ood 
Ditto  Dutch  salted  - - - o 0 3J 

Ditto  Spanish  o 0 SJ 

Ihdigo,  fa  race.  Flo.  Is  2d  0 10  G 

Ditto  East  Indian  Blue  6:  Purp.  O 9 3 


- cwt.  7 


lb.  0 


Ditto  Brazil  » 


12  10  0 
5 10  0 
9 0 0 


0 0 8 
0 0 8 
0 11  9 
0 12  0 


0 i G O S t> 


Ditto  Hispaniola  - - - 
Molasses  ------  cwt. 

Oak  plank,  4 , , 

4 & 3 inch  / load 

Oil,  Lucca  - 25  gal.  jar  1 10  o 

Ditto  Spermaceti  - - ion  95  0 0 

Ditto  Whale,  Greenland  29  0 0 

Ditto  Southern  - 34 

Ditto  Florence  - half  chest  4 
Opium,  Turkey  - - - - lb.  3 

Orchilla,  Canary  - - . ton  225 
Ditto  Cape  de  Verd  - - 130 
Ditto  Madeira  -----  0 

Pimento  ------  lb.  0 

Pitch,  American  - - - cwt.  0 
Ditto  Stockholm  « - - - 0 
Ditto  Archangel  -----  0 

Quicksilver  - - - - - 11,.  0 

Hajsins,  Bloom  - - - - cwt.  7 

Ditto  Malaga  -----  2 

Ditto  Sun  - --  -...4 
Ditto  Muscadine  ....  10  0 0 

Rice,  Carolina  1 ip  0 

Ditto  East  Indian  ----200 

Ruin,  Jamaica  - - - - gal.  0 4 s 

Ditto  Leeward  I.  - .-  -039 
Saltpetre,  East  India  Rough  cwt.  3 7 b 
Ditto  British  Refined  - - 3 12  O 

Shellacli  - 500 

SlmmacK,  Faro  - - - • 1 7 o 

Ditto  Malaga  - - - - 1 8 0 

Ditto  Sicily  - . • • j 9 q 

Ditto  Oporto  - - - - 0 0 0 

Silk,  Thrown,  Piedmont  - lb*  0 o o 

v Ditto  llergam  - - 0 0 0 

Silk,  Raw,  China,  3 Mos.Sm.  - 000 
Ditto  6 ditto  - a ti8  0 

Ditto  ITengat,  Sm.  Sk.  g.  --iso 
Ditto  Novi  - - - - 1 10  0 

Ditto  OVganzine  --300 


16  1 12  C 

0 tl  12  0 O 


00  se  0 0 


i 6 
15  0 
19  0 

17  6 


12  0 


250  0 
150  0 


0 16  0 

1 0 O 

0 19  0 
0 4 9 
8 0 0 
3 10  0 
5 8 0 

12  12  O 

2 M 0 

2 15  0 
0 5 6 

0 4 6 

3 8 0 

3 13  O 

10  0 O 
\ 9 0 

1 10  o 
1 9 o 
0 0 0 


0 0 0 
0 t)  o 
2 10  0 
a 10  o 

2 10  O 

* io  © 
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Slatff  of  the  Weather » 


Super,  Jamaica  - - - C.  £ 
Ditto  East  India  - - 

•Ditto  Lumps  - - - 

Ditto  Single  Loaves 

Ditto  Double  Ditto  lb. 

Tallow,  English  ....  cwt. 
Ditto  Russia,  candle,  white  - 
Ditto,  yellow 

Ditto,  Buenos  Ayres  - - - 
Tar,  Archangel  - - - - B. 
Ditto,  Stockholm  .... 
.Ditto,  American  „ - - - 
.Tta  in  blocks  - - - - -cwt. 

Ditto,  Grain,  in  blocks  - t 
Turpentine,  American  ... 
Tobacco,  Marvl.  yellow  - lb. 
Ditto,  Mid.  brown  - - - - 
pit  to,  Long  Leaf  . - - - 


3 

4 

0 to  4 

o 

0 

Tobacco,  Virg.  York  Uiver  lb.  £ 0 

0 

7 

too 

O 

9f 

3 

4 

0 

4 

15 

0 

Ditto,  James  River 

- - 0 

0 

7* 

0 

0 

6 

3 

O 

5 

10 

0 

Wax,  English  - * - - 

cwt.  15 

15 

0 

17 

10 

0 

4 

15 

0 

5 

12 

0 

Ditto  Dantzic  - 

- - 15 

0 

<) 

15 

15 

O 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

9 

Ditto  African 

- - 9 

15 

0 

11 

0 

u 

4 

10 

6 

0 

O 

O 

Ditto  American 

- - 14 

15 

0 

15 

10 

o 

4 

10 

0 

4 

12 

0 

Whale-fins,  Greenland 

ton  26 

10 

0 

28 

0 

0 

4 

14 

O 

4 

16 

0 

Ditto  S.  Fishery 

- 24 

0 

0 

26 

0 

If 

4 

10 

0 

4 

12 

0 

Wine,  Red  Port  - - - 

pipe  75 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Ditto  Lisbon  - • - 

- - 85 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Ditto  Mac’  ira  - - - 

- - 74 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Ditto  Calcavd’.a  - - 

- 90 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

5 

18 

0 

O 

O 

0 

Ditto  Sherry-  - - - 

butt  80 

0 

0 

98 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Mountain  ^ - 

- - 65 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

15 

0 

l 

17 

0 

Ditto  Vjdonia  - - - 

hogs.  70 

0 

0 

85 

0 

V 

0 

1 

3 

Q 

1 

6 

Ditto  Claret  - - * 

hugs.  44 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9\ 

0 

0 

kl 

Yarn,  Mohair-  - - - 

lb.  0 

4 

6 

0 

8 

ia 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

8i 

PRESENT  PRICES 

op 

Canal,  Dock,  Fire  Office,  and  Water  Works  Shares,  &>c.  &>c. 

2 1st  June,  18Q8L 

London  Dock  Stock  '.1191.  per  cent. 

East  India  ditto  1191.  per  cent. 

West  Indiaditto.., 1551.  per  cent. 

Commercial  Dock  Shares  .........  1271.  ditto 

Grand  Junction  Canal 1101.  per  share. 

Grand  Surrey  Canal 601.  per  share. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  3 1|  percent,  premium, 

Globe  Fire  and  Life  ditto Shut 

Albion  ditto  ditto  2 per  cent,  premium, 

Hope  dittoiditto 25s.  per  share  premium, 

Dock  Life  Assurance 5s.  per  simre  premium. 

East  London  Water  Works 50  guineas  per  share  premium, 

West  Middlesex  ditto ,151.  per  share  premium. 

South  London  ditto  501.  per  share  premium, 

Loudon  Institution  . 114  guineas  per  share, 

LEWIS  WOLFE  and  Co,.  Canal,  Dock,  and  Stock  Rrokers, 
No.  9,  Change-alley,  CornluU, 


VARIATIONS  OF  BAROMETER,  THERMOMETER,  3tc. 

By  THOMAS  BLUNT,  No.  22,  Counhill, 

Muthemat'ieat  Instrument  Maker  to  his  Majesty, 


At  Nine  o'Clock,  A.  M. 


1808 

Barom 

Ther. 

Wind, 

Obser. 

1808 

Barom 

Ther. 

Wind. 

Ob  ter. 

SIay26 

29.67 

63 

NK 

Rain 

May  1 0 

29  80 

58 

N 

Fair 

27 

29.  Tl 

62 

W 

Fair 

11 

29.9.5 

61 

W 

Ditto 

28 

29.95 

62 

s 

Ditto 

12 

30.01 

64 

W 

Ditto 

29 

30.07 

64 

SE 

Ditto 

13 

30.08 

68 

SW 

Ditto 

30 

30,19 

65 

SE 

Ditto 

14 

29.96 

69 

ssw 

Ditto 

31 

29.90 

63 

E 

Ditto 

15 

29.78 

62 

NW 

Ditto 

June  l 

29.79 

62 

NW 

Rain 

16 

30.03 

63 

W 

Ditto 

2 

29.96 

60 

WSW 

Fair 

17 

30,06 

67 

sw 

Ditto 

3 

29.71 

63 

SE 

Ditto 

18 

29.97 

66 

swr 

Ditto 

4 

29.54 

64 

SSE 

R aiu 

19 

29.98 

TO 

WNW 

Ditto 

5 

29.67 

58 

sw 

Ditto 

20 

29.96 

69 

NW 

Ditto 

6 

29.7  2 

54 

NW 

Fair 

21 

29.92 

76 

SSE 

Ditto 

7 

29776 

56 

NW 

Ditto 

22 

29.75 

69 

E 

Ditto 

ti 

29.76 

61 

W 

Ditto 

23 

29.71 

62 

-S 

Itain 

? 

29.62 

53 

WSW 

Rain 

£4 

29.80 

68 

SW 

Fair 

EACH  DAY'S  PRICE  OF  STOCKS  FOR  JUNE,  ISOS. 
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F.DWAIID  F.  T.  FORTUNE,  Stock-Broker  and  General  Agent,  jYo.  13,  Cornhill,, 
Jv’.R,  In  Ike  3 per  Cent.  Consols  the  highest  and  lowest  Price  of  each  Day  is  given;  in  the  other  Stocks,  the  highest,on\y. 


INDEX 

TO  VOL.  Ill II.  OF  THE 

EUROPEAN  MAGAZINE, 

ESSAYS,  DEBATES,  NAMES  OF  AUTHORS,  ANECDOTES,  &c. 


A CCOUNT  of  Jacob  Bryant-,  Esq.  3.— 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  83. — Lieut.  Gen. 
Wbitelocke,  129. — Captain  William  Ro- 
gers, 163. — Hubert  Lovett,  189. — Licyt. 
Col.  Irving,  2 10.-— Lord  Lake,  243. — 
Capt.  Goodall,  323. — Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  403 

Anecdotes  : — of  Foote,  31. — Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington, ib. — Ned  Mills,  ib.— Sir  Alexan- 
der Schomberg,  32..— Capt.  Faulkner,  ib. 
— Queen  Mar^r,  33. — Milton,  39. — Lord 
Mansfield,  88. — Late  Lord  Falmouth,  103. 
—King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  109. — 
Richard  Suetr,  136.— -Voltaire,  188. — 
Fielding  and  Foote,  J9l. — Sir  Hugh  Owen, 
260. — Orator  Henley,  261. — Miss  Galley, 
272. — Fielding,  34-1. — Goldsmith,  373. — 
Miles  the  Harlequin,  417. — Lord  North, 
413. — Garrick,  427. — Farinelli,  ib. — Ari- 
osto, 128 

Anecdotes,  historical.  Ac.  of  ancient  Britain, 
32.  105.  182  26g.  338.  421 
Artis.'s,  hint  to,  191 

Asperne,  Mr.  robbed  of  books  by  dustmen, 
310.  471 

Bankruptcies,  remarks  on.  111 
Benham  House,  account  of,  *218 
Bills  of  Mortality,  remarks  on  the,  25.212 
Biography,  advantages  of,  4)9 
Botany  Bay,  plut  discovered  there,  152 
Bfynnf,  Jacob,  memoirs  of,  3 
Babbles,  the  ; or,  Matrimonial  Office,  a Co- 
medy, 9.  89.  169 

Buonaparte,  the  Beast  of  the  Revelation, 
430 

Caernarvon  Castle,  account  of,  37 
C.iruih,  lavs  of,  41.  213.  375 
Galley,  Miss,  anecdote  of,  272 
Gertie,  in  Dorsetshire,  antique  Cgurg  of  a 
giant  there,  190 

Chelmsford,  dreadful  fire  there,  229 
Comedy,  the  liu,  of,  20. — Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of,  345 

Comets,  on  the  nature.  &c.  of,  406 

1 tirop.  Nvg.  Vol.  L1II.  June,  1808. 


Crim.  Con. — Earl  of  Elgin,  v.  Fergusson,  71, 
—Mr.  Gregson,  v.  Theater,  his  coachman, 
229 

Croydon,  arcinepiscopal  palate  at  account 
of,  433 

Danish  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix 
surrendered  to  the  British,  148 
Death,  sudden,  observations  on,  *245 
“ Dine  with  the  Duke,”  origin  of  that  expres- 
sion, 101 

Dinner,  Lord  Grosvenor’s,  as  mayor  of  Ches- 
ter, Nov.  5,  1807,41 

District  Surveyors  and  Tumble-down  Houses, 
38 

Earl  Marischal  ofSaotland,  original  letter  of 
the,  24 

Ease  and  rest,  love  and  passion,  131 
Epistolary  Correspondence  of  Men  of  Fashion, 
350 

Essays,  historical,  literary,  and  moral.  No. 
XIX.  30.— XX.  209.— XXI.  346.— XXII. 
413 

Far  sought  and  dear  bought,  428 
Fire,  a preservative  for  persons  in  cases  of, 
131 

French  Literature,  272 
Friendship,  essay  on,  110 

Goodall.  Thomas,  Esq.  memoirs  of,  323 
Grafting  Chestnut,  Mulberry,  and  Walnut 
Trees,  advantages  of.  192 
Grammar,  observations  on,  39.  214.  264 

Halfpence,  legal  Tower, on  the  refusal  of,  103 
Hardiu'ge’s.  Mr.  Justice, address  to  the  Gran 
Jury  at  Presteigne,  435 
Helen’s  (St.)  Church,  Bishopsgate-street,  a - 
count  of,  372 

Hompesch,  C.  Antonie,  trial  of,  for  an  ’obr 
scene  libel,  230 

Hooping  Cough.  Sec  Whooping  Cough. 
Hurd,  Dr.  Bishop-of  Worcester,  memoirs  of, 
403 

3Q 


Index. 


Johnson,  Dr.  instance  of  false  criticism  in, 

264 

Irving,  Lieut.  Col.  memoirs  of,  210 
Islington,  the  Old  Queen’s  Head  public- 
house.  iu  the  Lower-street,  account  of, . 
166 

Italian  Opera,  remarks  on,  133 

Lake,  Lord,  memoirs  of,  213 
Learning  not  conducive  to  infidelity,  346 
Levett,  Mr.  Robert,  memoirs  of,  189 
Literary  query,  430 
Liverpool,  memoirs  of  the  earl  of,  83 
Locke,  a monument  proposed  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory,  420 
Longevity,' instances  of,  *248 
LuSliington  family,  monument  of,  at  East 
Bourne,  8 

Lycophron,  criticisms  on,  53 

Madeira  surrendered  to  the  British,  68 

Account  of,  113 

Melange,  No.  V.  31.— VI.  260— VII.  417. 

New  ton,  Sir  Isaac,  the  house  of  his  nativity 
described,  209 

Nourmahal,  Empress  of  Ilindostan,  a Melo- 
Drama,  329.  409 

Parliamentary  Journal : — Speech  from  the 
Throne,  62.— Address  thereon,  61.— Pro- 
test, 65. — Expedition  against  Copenha- 
gen, 142.  144. — Orders  in  Council,  145. 
— Sir  Home  Popham,  ib. — Army  Esti- 
mates, 226. — Lord  Lake,  304. — Peace,  ib. 
— Defence  of  the  Country,  464. — Local 
Militia,  465 

Pauli,  Mr.  (late  candidate  for  Westminster) 
kills  himself,  309 

Pearse,  Mr.  a young  naval  officer,  his  intre- 
pidity, 344 

Pone,  fall  of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the, 
390.  470 

Portugal,  oa  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of, 
131 

Prussian  Declaration  against  England,  150 
Rainbows,  lunar,  261 

Richardson  (author  ofGrandison,  &c.)  origi- 
nal letters  from,  370.  429 
Ro  gers,  Capt.  William,  of  the  Windsor  Cas- 
tle packet,  66.  163.  291 
Royal  Exchange,  daring  robbery  there,  229 
Royston,  Lord,  see  Shipwreck. 

Russia  declares  war  against  Sweden,  151.  £27 

Sailor’s  Journal,  289 

Scapula,  origin  of  his  Greek  Lexicon,  528 
Seylla,  Castle  of,  captured  by  the  French, 
466 

Shakspeare’s  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  remarks 
on  a passage  ojr,  207 
Sheriffs  for  1808,  441 

Shipwreck  of  the  Bowaniong,43C. — Of  a ves- 
sel with  Lord  Royston,  Cul.  Pollen,  dec- 
on  board,  438 


Silk-manufactory,  remarks  on,  203' 

Simmons,  the  Hoddesdou  murderer,  tried, 
228 

Solar  System,  a table  of,  350 
Spain,  the  late  revolution  in,  *245.  390 

, ecclesiastical  establishment  of,  in  1670, 

347 

- - , King  of,  abdicates  the  Throne,  468  ; 
—to  which  Joseph  Buonaparte  is  appoint- 
ed, 471 

— — . Rising  of  the  Patriots  in  the  Northern 
Provinces  of,  471 

Staines,  Sir  William,  particulars  respecting 
his  birth-place,  7 

Stone,  the  Rev.  II.  deprivation  qf,  for  false 
doctrine,  391 

Strawberries,  an  obsolete  method  of  managing 
them  revived,  193 

Sweden  enters  into  treaty  with  England,  151. 
— Her  reply  to  the  Russian  Declaration, 
227 

Tan-yr- Allt,  North  Wales,  described,  129. 

See  also  215 

Theatrical  Journal  :— Furibond ; or,  Harle- 
quin Negro,  57. — Harlequin  in  his  Ele- 
ment, 58. — [Opposition  to  Mrs.  II.  John- 
ston’s re-appearance,  59.] — The  Wan- 
derer ; or,  The  Rights  of  Hospitality,  60. 
— .Mrs.  Eyre,  61. — Mr.  J.  Smith,  ib.— 
Something  to  Do,  ib.— Begone  Dull  Care, 
134.— Kais;  or,  Love  in  the  Deserts,  135. 
—Poor  Jack,  136. — Who  Wins ; or,  The 
Widow’s  Choice,  220. — In  and  Out  of 
Tune,  ib. — The  World,  298. — Bonifacio 
and  Bridgetina,  300. — Caractacus,  301  — 
The  Jew  of  IMogadore,  381. — The  Day 
after  the  Wedding,  382. — Match-making, 

457.  — [Retirement  of  Miss  Pope  from  the 
Stasze,  ib.— Retirement  of  Madame  Stor3ce, 

458. ] — The  MysterlousRride,  458. — [Re- 
tirement of  Mrs.  Mattocks  from  the  Stage, 

459. ]— Mr.  King,  460— Mrs.  Bellamy.. 
461 

Theatricals,  private,  evils  of,  328 
Time  and  Patience,  essay  on,  461 
Tragic  Drama,  remarks  on,  262 
Tuscany  united  to  France,  470 

Vanbrugh,  additional  scenes  to  bis  “ZEsop,” 

249 

Vanessa  (Swift’s),  her  bower  described,  liC 
Versification,  essay  on,  407 
Vine  Leaves,  utility  of,  430 
Virgil,  remarks  on  the  pastorals  of,  30 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  a poem  improperly 
ascribed  to  him,  8 

Whitelocke,  Lieut.  General,  memoir  of,  129. 
Sentenced,  230 

VVhooping  Cough,  remedy  for,  88 
Winandcrroere,  the  W orthies  of,  356 

Zemira  ; or,  The  Fisherman  of  Delhi,  an 
Oriental  Tale,  1C.  97.  178.  254 


9 


Indtx. 


BOOKS  REVIEWED. 


ANTIQUARIAN  Repertory,  2JJ. 

1 oo 

Bath  Characters  , ... 

Bowles’s  Letters  to  Mr.  \\  iuthreaa  ' 

Cauipbell’s  Letter  to  ajtlember jjf  Pay- 
ment — 0,i0 

Constable’s  (the)  Assistant  * 

Corry’s  Observations  on  the  WmdwardCoast 

Drury’s  Adventures.  287.  [See  also  375.] 
Fall  of  Portugal,  a Tragedy  — '* 

Fashionable  World  reformed  — 

IliCs,  Mrs.  Poems  — “ i' 

Kenney’s  Burniad 

Letter 'to  the  Proprietors  of  Bank  Stock  126 
Lily,  the  1 


Malcolm’s  Anecdotes,  &c.  of  London 
Maurice’s  Richmond  Hill  — 279. 

Nunnee’s  Another  Word  or  Two  — 
Parkes’s  Chymical  Catechism  — 
Parnell  on  the  Penal  Laws  against  the 
Catholics  — —* 

Pennington’s  Life  and  Poems  ol  Mrs. 

ter  — — . 273. 361 

Public  Spirit  — — 

Rebecca  ; or,  The  Victim  of  Duplicity 
Richardson’s,  Mrs.  Poems  — 

State  of  Britain  in  1808  — ■ 

Stories  ot  Old  Daniel  *“• 

Strutt’s  Test  of  Guilt,  &c.  — 

Woodward's  Comic  Works  — • 


439 
, 366 

.11 
48 
I.i  h 
369 
Car- 
.451 

seh 


isr 

289 

194 

88* 


POETRY. 


JB 


462 

222 

299 

56 

219 

140 


Bachelor,  the  — — Mg 

Bath,  musical  disappointment  there  Ztw 

British  Generosity  (French)  — $•' 

Bywater,  John,  epitaph  on  — 

Caruth,  lays  of,  versified  — 138.  -14.  3-  d 
Curieux,tlie  — ■ 

Dress,  indecent,  of  the  womeu  of  the  prescript 
age  (Latin)  — ~ 

Elegy,  to  Sylvia  — —ore 

Enigma,  378. — Answered 
Epilogue  to  Faulkner 

The  World  — 

Fame 

Feeling  ’ . 

French  loquacity  (French) 

Goldsmid,  epitaph  on  the  late  Benjamin  378 

Gray  Hair,  conversation  on  a 294 

Habakkuk,  chap.  iii.  versified  — . 

Levett,  Dr.  Johnson’s  verses  on  h'w  death  190 
Literary  Fund,  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  s address 

to  — JL'- 

Love  and  Death  *0 

Marriage  of  two  aged  persons  — 
Mattocks,  Mrs.  an  address  intended  for  her 

farewclLto  the  stage  — 

Miser’s  Song  — 

Nelson,  Lord,  verses  on  -*■ 

Ode  for  the  New  Year 

——to  Buonaparte  (French) 

.to  MfARing.  the  surgeon  (Latin) 

to  Gr.At  Britain  (French)  — 

for  the  King’s  Birth-day  — 

Pitt,  Mr.  a tribute  to  his  memory 
Poetry,  apology  for  writing  it  — 
Prologue  to  Bon  Ton,  at  Bryn-y-I  ys 
— — Faulkner  *— 


Prologue  to  Time’s  a Tell-tale 
-« The  Wanderer  — 

— at  Horsham  — 

• at  Houghton  Hall  — - 


461 
283 

54 

53 

219 

297 

380 

463 

462 
290 
215 
221 


m 

ib. 

2S3 

ib. 

S78 

137 

*39 

217 


Question  answered 
biah,  the  — 

Solitude  — 

Sonnet  to  the  Moon 

on  losing  Greenhouse  Plants  by 

Frost  “ S.TT 

- on  an  old  Castle  — *b. 

Spring  Morning  — — ‘,5- 

Storace, Madame,  her  farewell  to  the  stage  458 
Thomson,  invocation  to  the  shade  ot  290 
Verses  to  Miss  N—e— J-*-*  “ 

_____  sent  to  a Lady,  with  Bloomfield  » Ru- 
ral Tales  “* 

— — to  i be  Moon  — ■ 1*< 

- to  Mas  Maria  L , df  Walworth, 

139 

■ - to  Cheerfulness  SIT’ 

0n  the  Battle  ofTrafatgar  — *91 

— to  the  Young  — 

from  the  Spanish  — 295 

— written  in  a Church-yard  — 296 

on  Mrs,  Titford,  dying  in  Child-bed 

296 

- on  female  Loquacity  — 378 

on  reading  Mrs.  Carter’s  Poems  in 

MS.  . ~ - ** 

to  Miss  Hall  4d„ 

to  Mrs.  Montague  — ■ 453 

to  Viscountess  Cremornc  — 454 

William  and  Jonathan,  a song  — 2V0 

Wood,  Baron,  on  his  appointment  as  a judge 

462 

Woodford,  the  adieu  to  — 


births: 


A SPERNE,  471 

Garnet,  3)0 

, Letlibridtre,  39 1 

Baillie,  310 

Haldane,  391 

Pelly,  391 

Bourne,  391  . 

Ilarker,  391 

Pennant,  391 

Bunbury,  391 

Holland,  391 

Pole,  391 

.Cholineley,  391 

Jersey,  310 

Rous,  471 

■jfitzherber.t,  471 

Johnson,  471 

Rudd,  47  J. 

•koibts,  471  , 

i." 

‘ r 

MARRIAGES. 


A BDY,  392 
Adams,  73 
Allix,47g 
Amos,  153 
Austria,  153 
.Balfour,  472  - 
Ballingham,  392 
Bavaria,  153 
Beatrix,  153 
Berkeley,  73 
■Berthier,  153 
Signal,  392 
Bonar,  73  - 
Bourne,  153 
Bouverie,  692 
Bowles,  153  • 
Brabazon,  73 
Bradstreet,  73 
Breerton,  153 
Buckworth,  153 
Bnller,  392.. 
Butlers,  73 
Campbell,  392 
Carter,  392  ■ 
Cass,  392 
Cockerell,  153 
Collins,  153 
Codings,  472 
CMiibe,  73 
Coventry,  73 
Culverwell,  319 


Dalrvmple,  73.  47$ 
Dare'll,  73 
Da  vers,  472 
Desjardins,  319- 
Don  ne,  73  ■ - ■ 

Douglas,  392 
Duckworth,  392 
Dundas,  310 
Eames,  73 
Esdaile,  392 
Farrow,  153 
Field,  153 
Form  by,  153 
Franklin,  73 
Fraser,  472 
Garratt,  392 
Gascoigne,  73 
George,  73 
Grant,  392  ■ 

Gray,  73 
Hardy,  73 
Harrison,  31Q 
Hatfield,  310 
Hawtavne,  392 
Hogarth,  472 
Hole,  472 
Holmes,  73 
Horton,  73 
Jeykill,  73 
Keith,  73 
Leigh,  472 


Lewis,  472 
Lygon,  73 
Mandeville,  392 
Manley,  73 
Manners,  472 
Maj',  392 
Melville,  472 
Menzies,  472 
Michell,  153 
Mills,  73 
Mitton,  392 
Morris,  470 
Murphy,  73 
Murray,  472 
Nicholl,  472 
Palmer,  392 
Pembroke,  153 
Pert,  392 
Petty,  310 
Powell,  392 
Primrose,  310.  392 
Rastriek,  392 
Redding,  310 
Revett,  153 


Rigge,  472 
Robb,  472 
Peobinson,  310 
Rushbrook,  472 
Rushout,  153 
Rushworth,  73 


Sinclair,  310 
Stewart,  391 
Talbot,  391 
Warren,  471 
Webber,  319 
Winchester,  391 


Rycroft,  392 
Sharp,  73 
Slice,  73 
Shepherd,  510 
Sheriff,  153 
Smith,  153 
Stanley,  73 
Strangeways,  310 
Stonestreet,  392 
Sutherland,  73 
Sykes,  392 
Thompson,  73 
Thrale,  73 
Todd, 153 
Toler,  73 
Tritton,  392 
Warner,  310 
Watson,  392 
Welles,  472 
Wharton,  310 
Whistler,  73 
Whiterod,  392 
Whorwood,  73 
Wilkinson,  472 
Willis,  153 
Wilson,  392.  472 
Winterbottora,  153 
Woronzow,  153 
Wright,  392 
Young,  73 


Index. 


A BRAtf,  2.16 
' ' Adcock,  76 
Airelo,  696 
Aitchison,  393 
Aleock,  315 
Allcock,  476 
Alexander,  312 
AHanson,  236 
Anderson,  391,  475 
Anstrulher,  76 
Appleton,  394 
Archer  77 
Argles,  76 
Ashbrook,  232 
Astley,  314 
Asten,  312 
Atkinson,  396 
Aubrey^  314 
Anno!,  473 
Aynsley,  395 
Avrey,  475 
Ayrton,  396  , 

Ayscough,  476 
Babington,  233 
Badger,  393 
BailLey,  155 
Balter,  476 
Bannister,  392 
Barker,  157 
Barnard,  77 
Barrett,  233 
Bart  tow,  75 
Barton,  395, 475 
Basevi,  314 
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December  2 6,  1807,  to  June  21,  1808. 


AME'3>  rJ-  Swan-lane,  Rotherhithe,  dealer  Jan 
10.  [Brown,  Blackmail-street.]  * 

AbJU™y;  iinen-draptr'  Jan-  *9-  Mne 

AW^vic7asnuare.f]Um°n?er'  Jan-S°‘  CMangaall. 

ATS^Temp‘lQeC]kPOrt’  Cottoa-‘I>««“r.  peb.  «. 

AC»:  S°”°’  MarCh  S*  tPark«  -d 

A™n coVs-^no'1' miUer’  19‘  [Pri“  and  Co‘ 

March  19- tNe" 

AlS,nt7:RTrSXv7b"dasher’  "prtI  9- 

ASl^eSfield’ei-r,  April  1C.  [Edmunds, 

A m7- 7°’  pia“o  fOTte  — * 

^“smpfe-inm]’  Spilmer>  Ma>’  7-  [Town,. 

^UU-sir^tf]'  victaaller>  May  [Wilson,  Gre- 
A ThavU-s7nn  ]Ckt°n>  * deaier*  Ma?  « ■ [Evans, 

Lcwiiham-  -***  -e 

AtHmd7i“.]Stc1’  ^ n. 


B.  , 

Bishop,  W.  Stanlehurst,  saddler  Jan  o ru  1 
Brunswick -square.]  ’ J 2'  [Hulme» 

Barton,  H.  Manchester,  dyer  Tan  o rn,  a 
, and  Co.  Manchester.!  J 9‘  [Cliesshyre 

’lilv+or  t>  C , v 1 


— v.  luoutuisrer.  J - -j 

rnger,  J.  jun.  Jlrixton-co„c^.o,j,  „• , 


p ’ ‘“cl  wo.  coptltall-court.'l  

'jh.ri77s'iJuh^r7rt0riauseray- saiesmai1,  Jan. 
Bow;in,T^u?S|;f!^t**,0?th'vark-3  • 
Ca.ali-Street,  itoUrtin  ' plastRrer>  Jan-  '«•  [Lee, 

B™tcJ2;^tt2T°neT'  JdU-  ,6‘  twadeson 

4:rd—A- 

Janf’io.'  7 ■ ' ^nt'street>  gwers, 

Bf-'tic  t V-  ‘ , V-  J!>nn  s>  ^outliu-ark.l 
a Mistltv.]  * ' R ■ ’ S ‘E  00 ■ eic-r,  Jan.  ij.  [Ambrose, 

**  i TiJ;7  didn't 7 ^'a-r-'hoasctijan,  Jan,  53. 


J!™?’  W.  Long-alley,  victualler,  Jan.  29. 

a»«o  N«Sf  merchant,  Jan.  23.  [Syk, 
Bateman  J.  _of  Red-cross-street,  Southwark  - Tt»i 

S“v  J'  «fWikes  and  Bateman!  W of*  Non 
and  cl’.  Gmlvinno  Ul'aCtUrm’  Jan’  2S-  t^rda 

B KMf  5e‘J’  ft'Iln‘0nger’  Jan-  *< 

AEgerton,  G^Ss-f'r]’  bUU°"  mak°r’  Ja*  * 

BaX‘>>  R-  jnn.  Dotv gate-hill  merchant  Tan 
RaCrrefrsPr\Bish,’P^te- Within.]  “ ’ - 3C 

„ cSto!5oerChant'  Feb-6‘  [Kin 

°Cn!  CulMm-sSeei?]ad’  groeer‘  Feb-  6‘  [Day  am 

K.  “nbhT]merCba0t-  Feb-  »•  OK«« 

Feb-9-  »“-nd  co. 
roid^'  BUSl“la,ie>  Feb‘  9‘  Old-street- 

Feb‘  “*  Kcd. 

trh’  ^ClT'  «.  [Barber. 

Feb- 9o- 

ri  ?’  J-  0,d  Broad-street,  merchant  r.k  „„ 

[I  odmgton  and  Co.  Temnle  l m*  F b>  £0- 
Burgess,  (j.  w.  Lockver,  J.  T.' and  Gill  R p_-  , 

Bower"  t TT’  I?1’''*7’  [Sw^  T&p’ ®i  Br‘St0,‘ 
Svm’ond’E'inn0]^'’  ,mlU,ier’  Eeb.  27.  [Watts. 

••  [c°°per 

B to°nngarVden!faiCld*  Sr°Cer’  March  5‘  [^£11,  Hat- 

Brown,  J.  Tavistock,  house  builder.  Match  rn 
Vis,  Bssex-sireet.]  * indic^  li.  [JDa- 

Battv,  J.  Primrose-strept  ctrnw  /• 

March  lo.  [Pearce  and  Co " pJ  at  nianu^cturer# 
Bamford,  b ManrhSt"  , C oc^  w 0StCr*10vv^ 
worth  and  Co.  Manchester.]  ’ ,9‘  [Duck- 

St  ‘b>  larFairCh  J6‘  CEU 

Match 

^supte^  Ut,le' dRalW-  March  29.  [I»ir. 


M 


